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THE    HISTORY   OF    ROME, 

FROM  THE  EARLIEST  PERIOD. 

BY   THOMAS  ARJ^OLD,  D.  JD., 

Late  Head  Haater  of  Rugby  Bchool,  and  Reciat  Prorataur  of  History  in  the  Univariity  of  Oxford. 

The  t&rae  Tolomea  ortl^e  last  London  edition  aapaiRTSD  arrTiaa  in  two  handsome  8vo.  volnmes.    Priee  $5. 

TIm  Hiato^  of  Rome  will  remain  to  the  latest  a^  of  the  woiM,  the  roost  attractive,  the  most  o^eAiI  and  the  moat  elev«t- 

Bf  anbjeet  of  human  contemplation.  '  It  must  ever  form  the  basis  or  a  liberal  and  enliehtened  education  and  present  the  moat 

nportaot  object  to  the  contemplation  of  the  statesman.    It  is  remarkable  that  until  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Arnold's  volumea 

o  Aiatory  (excepting  *■*■  Niebahr's,"  whose  style  is  often  obscure,)  of  this  wonderful  people  existed,  eommonsumte  either  to 

iMrfr  dignity,  their  importance,  or  their  intimate  connection  with  modern  institutions.    Dr.  Arnold's  History  of  Rome  haa 

MV  since  baen  admitted,  by  the  moat  eminent  scholars,  to  excel  all  othera. 

II. 

SERMONS 

,  PREACHED  IN  THE  CHAPEL  OF  RUGBY  SCHOOL. 

With  an  address  before  Confirmation. 
BY  THOMAS  ARNOLD,  D.  D. 

One  neat  volume,  16mo.  Price  75  cts. 
These  diseonisea  are  part  of  the  aeries  of  didactic  morality  with  which  the  renowned  author  enlightened  and  guided  the 
wt^  number  of  youth  who  were  placed  under  his  carp,  during  their  academic  eoursp,  prior  to  their  admission  into  the  British 
Toiveisitlea.  Although  th^y  naturally  are  directed  to  the  existing  state  of  education  in  the  Anglican  endowed  schools,  and 
» the  oondition  of  the  students  in  them  ;  yet  the  author's  far-reaching  views,  high-toned  morality,  and  monitions  respecting 
he  adequate  and  ri^ht  improvement  of  their  privileges  are  of  universal  application  ;  and  wiih  few  exceptions  are  similarly 
idapted,  eeteru  panbos,  to  the  higher  classes  in  our  grammai  schools,  and  the  various  grades  of  collegians  in  our  own  country 
*  m  England.  The  volume  will  be  highly  prized  by  tutors  and  professors  of  every  department,  and  will  be  found  to  be  an 
idifyinf  manual  to  all  interested  in  the  education  ofyoutb. 

in. 
LECTURES    ON    MODERN   HISTORY: 

BY  THOMAS  ARJCOLD,  D.  D, 
Whh  an  laUoduetion  and  Notea,  by  Hxrbt  Rkkb.  Professor  oi  English  Literature  in  the  University  of  Pennaylvania 

One  handsome  rulume,  ISmo.  %\  25. 
This  rolnroe  contains  the  first  lectures  which  were  delivered  by  Dr.  Arnold  after  his  appointment  aa  Reg' us  Professor  of 
listory  In  the  University  of  Oxford.  The  series  of  Lectures  must  be  considered  merely  as  introductory  to  the  expanded  v>ew« 
ind  reaearehea  which  the  author  would  have  developed  had  his  life  been  prolonged.  In  the  primary  lecture  which  waa  dcliv- 
»red  when  he  entered  upon  his  official  duty,  the  lecturer  pre«onted  his  definition  of  history  with  a  summary  of  the  duties  ap- 
lertaining  to  the  professor  of  it  Appropriate,  dignified  and  perspicuous,  it  exhibits  both  originality  and  power  in  a  high  de- 
Toe,  commingled  with  felicitous  illusuations  of  the  characteristics,  ofiects,  and  value  of  historical  literature.  Four  >«oiUT®> 
allow  on  the  study  of  history,  rich  in  the  prominent  topics  of  inquiry  concerning  national  prosperity — among  which,  wiih 
easterly  eloouence  and  delineations  he  adverts  to  the  political  economy,  the  religious  controversies,  the  national  wars,  aqd 
he  geographical  relations  of  countries.— The  next  three  lectures  contain  a  survey  of  European  history,  particularly  examining 
he  rerolntioos  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  the  continuous  struggles  to  cast  ofTihe  despotic  yoke,  and  to  gain  and  oMablish 
•llgioua  and  civil  freedom.— The  eighth  lecture  displays  the  nature  of  that  historical  testimony  which  claims  and  merits  ere- 
lenee.  In  thia  disquisition  the  author  exhibiU  in  its  truth  and  forcefulness  the  law  of  evidence  and  the  method  ot  its  appiiea- 
ten  in  investigating  hiatorical  facts.  The  couise  of  lectures  is  an  elegant  memorial  of  the  author  whose  unquenchable  pbi Ian- 
Ihropv  and  untiring  seal  in  behalf  of  the  best  interests  of  mankind  render  his  decease  the  subject  of  regret  to  the  oivilixed 

IV. 

MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS  OF  THOMAS  ARNOLD,  D.  D., 

Late  Head  Master  at  Bugby  School,  and  Regiua  Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

One  handsome  6vo.  volume.     $9  00. 

The  topiea  of  thia  rolume  are  greatly  diversified  ;  including  disquisitions  on  the  "  Church,"  on  "  Church  and  State."  In  ita 

nistlag  British  eombmations-en  Scriptural  and  Secular  Histoiy— and  on  Education,  with  various  other  subjects  of  Political 

Bconomy.     With  few  exceptions,  the  matter  is  of  general  application  and  lasting  interest ;  and  the  whole  is  full  of  far-reaching 


rive  bingraphTj  will  be  gratified  to  ascertain  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  Author,  upon  the  numeroua  important  t 
vhich  bis  ^*  Miaeellaneons  Works"  so  richly  and  clearly  announce. 

V. 

LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  THOMAS  ARNOLD,  D.  D. 

BY  THE  REV.  A.  P.  STAJi'LEY.  A,  M. 

Two  vols,  of  English  edition  in  one  vol.  8voi  large  type,  $3  SO. 
It  is  not  poasible  strictly  to  characterize  a  volume  so  peculiarly  miscellaneous  in  its  oontenU.  Not  only  is  the  individual 
Ibily  portrayed  ;bnt  hu  official  relations  are  displayed  in  their  prominency.  Hence  to  Colle^ate  Professors  and  other  Tuton 
lis  life  is  a  manual  whence  they  may  learn  much  knowledge  respecting  tuition,  and  its  associated  duties.  The  volume  com- 
>inea  a  maaa  of  literarv  history  and  portralta  of  his  contemporaries,  with  a  full  development  of  the  great  Oxford  cnntroversy. 
It  is  the  beat  picture  of  England  which  can  be  procured-<-and  is  an  easeniial  wcrkforall  scholars  and  professional  men  who 
■reuld  accurately  comprehend  the  character  and  actions  and  influence  of  manv  persons  who  new  stand  pn>minent  in  BritaW) 
Mpeeially  in  connection  vrith  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Unijersity  of  Oxford,  and  modern  literature. 

IN   P  R  E  8  8« 

HISTORY  OF  THE  LATER  ROMAN  COMMONWEALTH. 

BY  THOMAS  ARNOLD,  D.  D. 

Two  vols,  of  English  edition,  in  one  handsome  8vo  volume. 
This  work  f  rma  a  oontlnnation  of  the  two  volumes  of  the  Early  History  just  published  j  and  brings  the  History  down  to 
the  period  of  <' Gibbon." 
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FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 

RETIBKD  AUD  CARXFULIT  COlfcRBCTID  BY  TBC  BST.  J.  A,  8PBHCXR,  A.M. 
%*  niM  Series  of  CliUne^l  Work*  Mom  aUabud  a  araUatitn  almatt  iPtpardUeUd,  ketng  intnduetd 
into  nearlv  all  tJke  grtat  Puilie  SckooU  and  leading  Edtuationai  huUtuthfu  m  EngUnuL    Tkef  are 
9U0  very  higklf  reeommaided  l»y  eowu  qf  the  beat  JnMnooji  SehaUtrOj  for  inlroduetian  uito  the  diu- 
meal  Sekoble  ^tlu  UttUed  States. 

NOW  READY. 
I.    A   FIRST    AND   SECOND 

LATIN  BOOK  AND  PRACTICAL  GRAMMAR 

One  neat  volume,  12mo.   Price  75  cts. 

The  chief  object  of  thii  work  (which  is  f>an<led  on|he  principlet  of  imitation  add  freqvoDt 
•repetition),  ia  to  eaiU»le  the  pupil  to  do  ezerciaei  from  the  firat  day  of  hia  iMginning  hia  teei- 
dence. 

The  Pint  Book  ean  ee  had  leparately  for  Janior  Claaaei  in.Bchoola.  Price  50  ota. 

n.     A  PRACTICAL  INTRODUCTION  TO  LATIN  PROSE 
COMPOSITION. 

ONE     VOLUME,  12hO. 

Tbia  work  ie  alao  founded  on  the  principles  of  imitation  and  frequent  repetition.  It  la  at 
once  a  SynUx,  a  Vocabulary,  and  an  Exercue  Book ;  and  considerable  attention  haa  been  paid 
to  the  aubjeet  of  Synonyma. 

IN  PREPARATION. 

I.  A  FIRST  AND  SECOND  GREEK  BOOK,  with  Easy  Exer- 
cises  and  Vocabulary.     One  volume,  I2ni6. 

II.  A  PRACTICAL  INTRODUCTION  TO  GREEK  PROSE 
COMPOSITION.     One  volume,  12mo. 

This  work  coosista  of  a  Greek  Syntax,  founded  on  Buttmann'a,  and  Eaay  Senteneea  transla- 
ted into  Greek,  after  given  Examples,  and  with  given  Words. 

III.  CORNELIUS  NEPOS,  with  Critical  Questions  and  Answers, 
and  an  Imitative  Exercise  on  each  Chapter. 

IV.  ECLOGiE  OVIDIANiE,  with  English  Notes,  &c. 

This  work  is  from  the  fifth  part  of  the  Lateinachea  Elementarbaoh  of  Proft.  Jacoha  and  Do- 
ring,  which  haa  an  immeoae  circulation  on  the  ContinenL 

V.  HISTORIiE  ANTiaUiE  EPITOME,  from  Cornelius  Nepos, 
Justin,  d6C.,  with  English  Notes,  Rules  for  Constructing,  Ques- 
tions, Geographical  Lists,  d&c. 

Tbia  is  a  moat  valuable  collection  of  Clasaical  School  Books :  and  ita  publication  may  be  re> 
gardedaa  the  presage  of  better  thinga  in  respect  to  the  mode  of  teaching  and  acquiring  Lan- 

Sagoa.  Heretofore  boys  have  been  condemned  Ut  the  dindgery  of  going  over  Latin  and  Greek 
ammar  without  the  remotest  conception  of  the  value  of  what  they  Were  learning,  and  every 
day  becoming  more  and  more  disgusted  with  the  dry  and  unmeaning  task  ;  but  now,  by  Mr.  Ar^ 
noid*a  admirable  method^substani tally  the  ^ame  with  (hat  of  OLL^Doarr — the  moment  they 
take  up  the  study  of  Latiq  or  Greek,  they  Bekio.tOiMafft  ventenced,:to  acquire  ideas,  to  see 
bow  the  Romans  and  Gcee;k8  evpressed  ihemsefves,  bow  their  mo^e  of  elprestion  differed  from 
ours, and  by  degrees  the^.li^'up  a  slock  of  knowledge  which  is  utterly  astonishing  to  those  who 
have  dragged  on  ^o Air  after  month  in  the  old-faahioned,  dry,  atudiOus  way  of  learning  Lan- 
goagea.  •,.'>^ 

Mr.  Arnold,'^  fkct,  haa  had  the  good  aenae  to  adopt  the  system  of  Nature.  A  child  leame 
his  own  language  by  imiiatinr  what  he  hears,  and  cousiantly  repeating  it  till  it  is  fastened  in  the 
memory.  In  the  same  way  Mr.  A.  puts  the  pupil  immediately  to  work  at  Exercises  in  Latin  and 
Greek  involving  the  elementary  principles  of  the  language — words  are  supplied— the  mode  of 
putting  them  together  is  told  the  pupil— he  is  shown  how  the  Ancient*  expressed  their  ideas; 
and  then  by  repeating  these  things  again  and  again— ttsnnn  aanoR^rue— the  docile  pupil  haa  them 
indelibly  impreeaed  upon  his  memory  and  rooted  in  hiii  understanding. 

Tlie  American  eaition  comes  out  under  the  most  favorable  auspices.  The  Editor  is  a  tho- 
rough Classical  Scholar  and  has  been  a  practical  teacher  for  years  in  this  city  :  he  has  devoted 
the  utmost  care  to  a  complete  revision  of  Mr.  Arnold's  Woiks,  has  corrected  several  errors  of 
inadvertence  or  otherwise,  has  rearranged  and  improved  various  matters  in  the  early  volumes 
of  the  series,  and  haa  attended  most  diligently  to  the  accurate  prinlinvand  mechanical  executli«fl 
of  the  whole.  We  anticipate  moat  eonfideotfy  the  speedy  adoption  of  these  works  in  our  Schoola 
aad  CoUegei. 
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PREFACE. 


The  sources  from  which  this  work  has  been  drawn  have  ne* 
cessarily  been  exceedingly  various.  It  was  in  fact  originally 
intended  that  the  several  parts  should  have  been  supplied 
by  different  writers,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  valuable  contri- 
bution which,  in  addition  to  his  kind  assistance  throughout, 
has  been  furnished  to  the  earlier  part  by  Mr.  Justice  Cole- 
ridge ;  and  although,  in  its  present  shape,  the  responsibility 
of  arranging  and  executing  it  has  fallen  upon  one  person,  yet 
it  should  still  be  clearly  understood  how  largely  I  have  avail- 
ed myself  of  the  aid  of  others,  in  order  to  supply  the  defects 
of  my  own  personal  knowledge  of  Dr.  Arnold's  life  and 
character,  which  was  confined  to  the  intercourse  I  enjoyed 
with  him,  first  as  his  pupil  at  Rugby,  from  1829  to  1834, 
and  thenceforward,  on  more  familiar  terms,  to  the  end  of 
bis  life. 

To  his  family,  I  feel  that  the  fewest  words  will  best  ex- 
press my  sense,  both  of  the  confidence  which  they  reposed 
in  me  by  intrusting  to  my  care  so  precious  a  charge,  and  of 
the  manifold  kindness  with  which  they  have  assisted  me,  as 
none  others  could.  To  the  many  attached  friends  of  his 
earlier  years,  the  occurrence  of  whose  names  in  the  following 
pages  makes  it  unnecessary  to  mention  them  more  particu- 
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larly  here,  I  would  also  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing 
my  deep  obligations,  not  only  for  the  readiness  with  which 
they  have  given  me  access  to  all  letters  and  information  that 
I  could  require,  but  still  more  for  the  active  interest  which 
they  have  taken  in  lightening  my  responsibility  and  labour, 
and  for  the  careful  and  most  valuable  criticism  to  which, 
some  of  them  have  allowed  me  to  subject  the  whole  or  the 
greater  part  of  this  work.  Lastly,  his  pupils  will  perceive 
the  unsparing  use  I  have  made  of  their  numerous  contribu- 
tions. I  had  at  one  time  thought  of  indicating  the  various 
distinct  authorities  from  which  the  chapter  on  his  "  School 
Life  at  Rugby'^  has  been  compiled,  but  I  found  that  this 
would  be  impracticable.  The  names  of  some  of  those  who 
have  most  aided  me  will  be  found  in  the  Correspondence. 
To  thase  many  others,  who  are  not  there  mentioned — and 
may  I  here  be  allowed  more  especially  to  name  my  younger 
schoolfellows,  with  whom  I  have  become  acquainted  chiefly 
through  the  means  of  this  work,  and  whose  recollections, 
as  being  the  most  recent  and  the  most  lively,  have  been 
amongst  the  most  valuable  that  I  have  received — I  would 
here  express  my  warmest  thanks  for  the  more  than  assistance 
which  they  have  rendered  me.  Great  as  has  been  the 
anxiety  and  difficulty  of  this  undertaking,  it  has  been 
relieved  by  nothing  so  much  as  the  assurance  which  I 
have  received  through  their  co-operation,  that  I  was  not 
mistaken  in  the  estimate  I  had  formed  of  our  common 
friend  and  master,  and  that  the  influence  of  his  teaching 
and  example  continues  and  will  continue  to  produce  the 
fruits  which  he  would  most  have  desired  to  see. 

The  Correspondence  has  been  selected  from  the  mass 
of  letters  preserved,  in  many  cases,  in  almost  unbroken 
series  from  first  to  last.  One  large  class — those  to  the 
parents  of  his  pupils — I  have  been  unable  to  procure,  and 
possibly  they  could  not  have  been  made  available  for  the 
present  work.     Another  numerous  body  of  letters — those 
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which  were  addressed  to  scientific  or  literary  men  on  ques- 
tions connected  with  his  edition  of  Thucydides  or  his  His- 
tory,— 1  have  omitted,  partly  as  thinking  them  too  minute 
to  occupy  space  wanted  for  subjects  of  more  general  im- 
portance; partly  because  their  substance  or  their  results 
.have  for  the  most  part  been  incorporated  into  his  published 
works.  To  those  which  appear  in  the  present  collection, 
something  of  a  fragmentary  character  has  been  imparted 
by  the  necessary  omission,  wherever  it  was  possible,  of 
repetitions,  such  as  must  necessarily  occur  in  letters 
written  to  different  persons  at  tlie  same  time, — of  allusions 
which  would  have  been  painful  to  living  individuals,^-of 
domestic  details,  which,  however  characteristic,  could  not 
have  been  published  without  a  greater  infringement  on  pri- 
vacy than  is  yet  possible,— of  passages  which,  without 
further  explanation  than  could  be  given,  would  certainly 
have  been  misunderstood.  Still  enough  remains  to  give  in 
his  own  words,  and  in  his  own  manner,  what  he  thought 
and  felt  on  the  subjects  of  most  interest  to  him.  And 
though  the  mode  of  expression  must  be  judged  by  the  rela- 
tion in  which  he  stood  to  those  whom  he  addressed,  and 
with  the  usual  and  just  allowance  for  the  familiarity  and 
unreservedness  of  epistolary  intercourse,  yet,  on  the  whole, 
the  Letters  represent  (except  where  they  correct  themselves) 
what  those  who  knew  him  best  believe  to  have  been  his 
deliberate  convictions  and  his  habitual  feelings. 

The  object  of  the  Narrative  has  been  to  state  so  much 
as  would  enable  the  reader  to  enter  upon  the  Letters  with  a 
correct  understanding  of  their  writer  in  his  different  periods 
of  life,  and  his  different  sphere  of  action.  In  all  cases 
where  it  was  possible,  his  opinions  and  plans  have  been 
given  in  his  own  words,  and  in  no  case,  whether  in  speaking 
of  what  he  did  or  intended  to  do,  from  mere  conjecture  of 
my  own  or  of  any  one  else.  Wherever  the  narrative  has 
gone  into  greater  detail,  as  in  the  chapter  on  his  ^<  School 
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Life  at  Rugby,"  it  has  been  where  the  Letters  were  com- 
paratively silent,  and  where  details  alone  would  give  to  those 
who  were  most  concerned  a  true  representation  of  his 
views  and  actions. 

In  conclusion,  it  will  be  obvious  that  to  have  mixed  up 
any  judgment  of  my  own,  either  of  praise  or  censure,  with 
the  facts  or  statements  contained  in  this  work,  would  have 
been  wholly  irrelevant.  The  only  question  which  I  have 
allowed  myself  to  ask  in  each  particular  act  or  opinion  that 
has  come  before  me,  has  not  been  whether  I  approved  or 
disapproved  of  it,  but  whether  it  was  characteristic  of  him. 
To  have  assumed  the  office  of  a  judge,  in  addition  to  that 
of  a  narrator  or  editor,  would  have  increased  the  responsi- 
bility, already  great,  a  hundredfold  ;  and  in  the  present  case, 
the  vast  importance  of  many  of  the  questions  discussed — 
the  insufficient  time  and  knowledge  which  I  had  at  com- 
mand— the  almost  filial  relation  in  which  I  stood  towards 
him — ^would  have  rendered  it  absolutely  impossible,  even 
had  it  not  been  effectually  precluded  by  the  nature  of  the 
work  itself.  For  similar  reasons,  I  have  abstained  from  giv- 
ing any  formal  account  of  his  general  character.  He  was 
one  of  a  class  whose  whole  being,  intellectual,  moral,  and 
spiritual,  is  like  the  cloud  of  the  poet, 

"  Which  moveth  altogether,  if  it  move  at  all," 

and  whose  character,  therefore,  is  far  better  expressed  by 
their  own  words  and  deeds,  than  by  the  representation  of 
others.  Lastly,  I  would  also  hope  that  the  plan,  which  I 
have  thus  endeavoured  to  follow,  will  in  some  measure  com- 
pensate for  the  many  deficiencies,  which  I  have  vainly  en- 
deavoured to  remedy  4n  the  execution  of  the  task  which  I 
have  undertaken.  Some,  indeed,  there  must  be,  who  will 
painfully  feel  the  contrast,  which  probably  always  exists  in 
the  case  of  any  remarkable  man,  between  the  image  of  his 
inner  life,  as  it  was  known  to  those  nearest  and  dearest  to 
him,  and  the  outward  image  of  a  written  biography,  which 
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can  rarely  be  more  than  a  faint  shadow  of  what  thej 
cherish  in  their  own  recollections — the  one  representing  what 
be  was — the  other  only  what  he  thought  and  did ;  the  one 
formed  in  the  atmosphere  which  he  had  himself  created, — the 
other  necessarily  accommodating  itself  to  the  public  opinion 
to  which  it  is  mainly  addressed.  But  even  to  these — ^and 
much  more  to  readers  in  general — it  is  my  satisfaction  to 
reflect  that  any  untrue  or  imperfect  impression  of  his 
thoughts  and  feelings  which  may  be  gathered  from  my  ac- 
count of  them  will  be  sufficiently  corrected  by  his  own  rep- 
resentation of  them  in  his  Letters,  and  that  the  attention 
will  not  be  diverted  by  any  extraneous  comments  or  infer- 
ences from  the  i^lessons  which  will  be  best  learned  from  the 
mere  record  itself  of  his  life  and  teaching. 

May  14th,  1844. 
University  College,  Oxford. 
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THE   LIFE 

OF 


THOMAS   ARNOLD,  D.D. 


CHAPTER  I. 

EARLY  LIFE  AND  EDUCATION. 


Thomas  Arnold,  seventh  child  and  youngest  son  of  William 
and  Martha  Arnold,  was  bom  on  June  13th,  1795,  at  West  Cowes, 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  his  family  had  been  settled  for  two 
generations,  their  original  residence  having  been  at  Lowestoff,  in 
Suffolk. 

His  father,  who  was  collector  of  the  customs  at  Cowes,  died 
suddenly  of  spasm  in  the  heart,  on  March  3rd,  1801.  His  two 
elder  brothers,  William  and  Matthew,  died,  the  first  in  1806,  the 
second  in  1820.  His.  sisters  all  survived  him,  with  the  exception 
of  the  third,  Susannah,  who,  after  a  lingering  complaint  in  the  spine, 
died  at  Laleham,  in  1832. 

His  early  education  was  confided  by  his  mother  to  her  sister. 
Miss  Delafield,  who  took  an  affectionate  pride  in  her  charge,  and 
directed  all  his  studies  as  a  child.  In  1803,  he  was  sent  to  War* 
minster  school,  in  Wiltshire,  under  Dr.  Griffiths,  with  whose  assist* 
ant  master,  Mr.  Lawes,  he  kept  up  his  intercourse  long  after  they 
had  parted.  In  1807,  he  was  removed  to  Winchester,  where,  hav- 
ing entered  as  a  commoner  and  afterwards  become  a  scholar  of 
the  college,  he  remained  till  1811.  In  after  life  he  always  cherished 
a  strong  Wykehamist  feeling,  and  during  his  head-mastership  at 
Rugby,  often  recurred  to  his  knowledge,  there  first  acquired,  or  the 
peculiar  constitution  of  a  public  school,  and  to  his  recollection  of 
the  tact  in  managing  bovs  shown  by  Dr.  Goddard,  and  the  skill  in 
imparting  scholarship  which  distinguished  Dr.  Gabell,  who,  during 
his  stay  there,  were  successively  head  masters  of  Winchester. 
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He  was  then,  as  always,  of  a  shy  and  retiring  disposition,  but  his 
manner  sls  a  child,  and  till  his  entrance  at  Oxford,  was  marked  by 
a  stiffness  and  formality  the  very  reverse  of  the  joyousness  and 
simplicity  of  his  later  years ;  his  family  and  schoolfellows  both  re- 
member him  as  unlike  those  of  his  own  age,  and  witii  peculiar 
pursuits  of  his  own ;  and  the  tone  and  style  of  his  early  letters, 
which  have  been  for  the  most  part  preserved,  are  such  as  might 
naturally  have  been  produced  by  living  chiefly  in  the  company  of 
his  elders,  and  reading,  or  hearing  read  to  him  before  he  could  read 
himself,  books  suited  to  a  more  advanced  age.  His  boyish  friend- 
ships were  strong  and  numerous.  It  is  needless  here  to  enumerate 
the  names  of  those  Winchester  schoolfellows  of  whose  after  years  it 
was  the  pride  and  delight  to  watch  the  course  of  their  companion 
through  life ;  but  the  fond  recollections,  which  were  long  cherished 
on  both  sides,  of  his  intercourse  with  his  earliest  friend  at  Warmin- 
ster, of  whom  he  saw  and  heard  nothing  from  that  time  till  he  was 
called  upon  in  1829  to  write  his  epitaph,  is  worth  recording,*  as  a 
remarkable  instance  of  strong  impressions  of  nobleness  of  character, 
early  conceived  and  long  retained. 

Both  as  a  boy  and  a  young  man  he  was  remarkable  for  a  diffi- 
culty in  early  rising,  amounting  almost  to  a  constitutional  infir- 
mity ;  and  though  bis  after  life  will  show  how  completely  this  was 
overcome  by  habit,  yet  he  often  said  that  early  rising  was  a  daily 
effort  to  him,  and  that  in  this  instance  he  never  found  the  truth  of 
the  usual  rule  that  all  things  are  made  easy  by  custom.  With 
this,  however,  was  always  united  great  occasional  energy ;  and 
one  of  his  schoolfellows  gives  it  as  his  impression  of  him  that 
^  he  was  stiff  in  his  opinions,  and  utterly  immoveable  by  force  or 
fraud,  when  he  made  up  his  mind,  whether  right  or  wrong." 

It  is  curious  to  trace  the  beginnings  of  some  of  his  later  inte- 
rests in  his  earliest  amusements  and  occupations.  He  never  lost  the 
recollection  of  the  impression  produced  upon  him  by  the  excite- 
ment of  naval  and  military  affairs,  of  which  he  naturally  saw  and 
heard  nmch  by  living  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  the  time  of  the  war ; 
and  the  sports  in  which  he  took  most  pleasure,  with  the  few  play- 
mates of  his  childhood,  were  in  sailing  rival  fleets  in  his  father's 
garden,  or  acting  the  batUes  of  the  Homeric  heroes,  with  whatever- 
implements  he  could  use  as  spear  and  shield,  and  reciting  their 
several  speeches  from  Pope's  translation  of  the  Iliad.  He  was  from 
his  earliest  years  exceedingly  fond  of  ballad  poetry,  which  his  Win- 
chester schoolfellows  used  to  learn  from  his  repetition  before  they 
had  seen  it  in  print ;  and  his  own  compositions  as  a  boy  all  ran  in 
the  same  direction,  A  play  of  this  kind,  in  which  his  schoolfel- 
lows were  introduced  as  the  dramatis  personee,  and  a  long  poem  of 
"  Simon  de  Montfort,"  in  imitation  of  Scott's  Marmion,  procured  fc^r 
him  at  school,  by  way  of  distinction  from  another  boy  of  the  same 
name,  the  appellation  of  Poet  Arnold.    And  the  earliest  specimen 
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of  his  composition  which  has  been  preserved  is  a  little  tragedy, 
written  before  he  was  seven  years  old,  on  "  Piercy  Earl  of  Nor* 
thumberland,"  suggested  apparently  by  Home's  play  of  Douglas ; 
which,  however,  contains  nothing  worthy  of  notice,  except,  perhaps, 
the  accuracy  of  orthography,  language,  and  blank  verse  metre,  in 
which  it  is  written,  and  the  precise  arrangement  of  the  diffisrent 
acts  and  scenes. 

But  he  was  most  remarked  for  his  forwardness  in  history  and 
geography.  His  strong  power  of  memory,  (which,  however,  in 
later  years  depended  mainly  on  association,)  extending  to  the  exact 
state  of  the  weather  on  particular  days,  or  the  exact  words  and 
position  of  passages  which  he  had  not  seen  for  twenty  years, 
showed  itself  very  early  and  chiefly  on  these  subjects.  One  of  the 
few  recollections  which  he  retained  of  his  father  was  that  he  re- 
ceived from  him,  at  three  years  old,  a  present  of  Smollett's  History 
of  England,  as  a  reward  for  the  accuracy  with  which  he  had  |one 
dirongh  the  stories  connected  with  the  portraits  and  pictures  of  the 
successive  reigns ;  and  at  the  same  age  he  used  to  sit  at  his  aunt's 
table  arranging  his  geographical  cards,  and  recognizing  by  their 
shape  at  a  glance  the  different  counties  of  the  dissected  map  of 
England. 

He  long  retained  a  grateful  remembrance  of  the  miscellaneous 
books  to  which  he  had  access  in  the  school  library  at  Warminster, 
and  when,  in  his  professorial  chair  at  Oxford,  he  quoted  Dr. 
Priestley's  Lectures  on  History,  it  was  from  his  recollection  of 
what  he  had  there  read  when  he  was  eight  years  old.  At  Win- 
chester he  was  a  diligent  student  of  Russell's  Modem  Europe ; 
Gibbon  and  Mitford  he  had  read  twice  over  before  he  left  school ; 
and  amongst  the  comments  on  his  reading  and  the  bursts  of 
political  enthusiasm  on  the  events  of  the  day  in  which  he  indulged 
in  his  Winchester  letters,  it  is  curious,  as  connected  with  his  later 
labours,  to  read  his  indignation^  when  fourteen  years  old,  <<  at  the 
numerous  boasts  which  are  every  where  to  be  met  with  in  the 
Latin  writers."  "  I  verily  believe,"  he  adds,  "  that  half  at  least 
of  the  Roman  history  is,  if  not  totally  false,  at  least  scandalously 
exaggerated:  how  fkr  different  are  the  modest,  unaffected,  and 
impartial  narrations  of  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and  Xenophon." 

The  period  both  of  his  home  and  school  education  was  too 
short  to  exercise  much  influence  upon  his  after  life.  But  he 
always  looked  back  upon  it  with  a  marked  tenderness.  The  keen 
sense  which  he  entertained  of  the  bond  of  relationship  and  of  early 
association, — not  the  less  from  the  blank  in  his  own  domestic 
recollections  occasioned  by  his  father's  death,  and  his  own  subse- 
quent removal  from  the  isle  of  Wight, — ^invested  with  a  peculiar 
interest  the  scenes  and  companions  of  his  childhood.  His  strong 
domestic  affections  had  acted  as  an  important  safeguard  to  him, 
when  he  was  thrown  at  so  early  an  age  into  the  new  sphere  of  an 
Oxford  life ;  and  when,  in  later  years,  he  was  left  the  head  of  the 
&mily,  he  delighted  in  gathering  round  him  the  remains  of  his 
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father's  household,  and  in  treasuring  up  every  particular  relating 
to  his  birth-place  and  parentage,  everi  to  the  graves  of  the  older 
generations  of  the  family  in  the  parish  church  at  Lowestoff,  and 
the  great  willow  tree  in  his  Other's  grounds  at  Slattwoods,  from 
which  he  transplanted  shoots  successively  to  Laleham,  to  Rugby, 
and  to  Fox  How.  Every  date  in  the  family  history,  with  the 
alteration  of  hereditary  names,  and  the  changes  of  their  residence, 
was  carefully  preserved  for  his  children  in  his  own  handwriting, 
and  when  in  after  years  he  fixed  on  the  abode  of  his  old  age  in 
Westmoreland,  it  was  his  great  delight  to  reg:ard  it  as  a  continua* 
tion  of  his  own  early  home  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  And  when,  as 
was  his  wont,  he  used  to  look  back  from  time  to  time  over  the 
whole  of  this  period,  it  was  with  the  solemn  feeling  which  is  ex« 
pressed  in  one  of  his  later  journals,  written  on  a  visit  to  the  place 
of  his  earliest  school-education,  in  the  interval  between  the  close 
of  his  life  at  Laleham,  and  the  beginning  of  his  work  at  Rugby. 
"  Warminster,  January  5th  [1828].  I  have  not  written  this  date 
for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  how  little  could  I  foresee  when  I 
wrote  it  last,  what  would  happen  to  me  in  the  interval.  And  now 
to  look  forward  twenty  years — ^how  little  can  I  guess  of  that  also. 
Only  may  He  in  whose  hands  are  time  and  eternity,  keep  me 
evermore  his  own ;  that  whether  I  live,  I  may  live  unto  Him ;  or 
whether  I  die,  I  may  die  unto  Him ;  may  he  guide  me  with  his 
counsel,  and  after  that  receive  me  to  glory,  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Saviour.*' 


In  1811,  in  his  16th  year,  he  was  elected  as  a  scholar  at  Coipus 
Christi  College,  Oxford ;  in  1814,  his  name  was  placed  in  the  first 
class  in  Litteree  Humaniores ;  in  the  next  year  he  was  elected 
Fellow  of  Oriel  College ;  and  he  gained  the  Chancellor's  prize  for 
the  two  University  Essays,  Latin  and  English,  for  the  years  1816 
and  1817.  Those  who  know  the  influence  which  his  college 
friendships  exercised  over  his  after  life,  and  the  deep  afiection 
which  he  always  bore  to  Oxford,  as  the  scene  of  the  happiest 
recollections  of  his  youth,  and  the  sphere  which  he  hoped  to 
occupy  with  the  employments  of  his  old  age,  will  rejoice  in  the 
possession  of  the  following  record  of  his  under-graduate  life  by 
that  true  and  ^rly  firiend,  to  whose  timely  advice,  protection,  and 
example,  at  the  critical  period  when  he  was  thrown  with  all  the 

Spirits  and  the  inexperiepce  of  boyhood  on  the  temptations  of  the 
niversity,  he  always  said  and  felt,  that  he  had  owed  more  than 
to  any  other  man  in  the  world. 


LETTER  FROM  MR.  JUSTICE  COLERIDGE. 

HMth's  Gout,  B«pl«aibar,  ISO. 
■r  DBAE  STAVLBT, 

When  you  informed  me  of  Mrs.  Arnold's  wi^  that  I  would 
oontribute  to  your  memoir  of  our  dear  firiend,  Dr.  Arnold,  such 
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recollections  as  I  had  of  his  career  as  an  under-graduate  at  Oxford, 
with  the  intimation  that  they  were  intended  to  fill  up  that  chapter 
in  his  life,  my  only  hesitation  in  complying  with  her  wish  arose 
from  my  doubts,  whether  my  impressions  were  so  fresh  and  true, 
or  my  powers  of  expression  such  as  to  enable  me  to  do  justice  to 
the  subject.  A  true  and  lively  picture  of  him  at  that  time  would 
be,  I  am  sure,  interesting  in  itself;  and  I  felt  certain  also  that  his 
Oxford  residence  contributed  essentially  to  the  formation  of  his 
character  in  after  life.  My  doubts  remain ;  but  I  have  not  thought 
them  important  .enough  to  prevent  my  endeavouring  at  least  to 
comply  with  her  request ;  nor  will  I  deny  that  I  promise  myself 
much  pleasure,  melancholy  though  it  may  be,  in  this  attempt  to 
recall  those  days.  They  had  their  troubles,  I  dare  say,  but  in 
retrospect  they  always  appear  to  me  among  the  brightest  and  least 
chequered,  if  not  the  most  useful,  which  have  ever  teen  vouchsafed 
tome. 

Arnold  and  I,  as  you  know,  were  under-graduates  of  Corpus 
Christi,  a  college  very  small  in  its  numbers,  and  humble  in  its 
buildings,  but  to  which  we  and  our  fellow-students  formed  an  at- 
tachment never  weakened  in  the  after  course  of  our  lives.  At  the 
time  I  speak  of,  1809,  and  thenceforward  for  some  few  years,  it  was 
under  the  Presidency,  mild  and  inert,  rather  than  paternal,  of  Dr. 
Cooke.  His  nephew.  Dr.  Williams,  was  the  vice-president,  and 
medical  fellow,  the  only  lay  fellow  permitted  by  the  statutes.  Re- 
tired he  was  in  his  habits,  and  not  forward  to  interfere  with  the 
pursuits  or  studies  of  the  young  men.  But  I  am  bound  to  record 
not  only  his  learning  and  good  taste,  but  the  kindness  of  his  heart, 
and  his  readiness  to  assist  them  by  advice  and  criticism  in  their 
compositions.  When  I  wrote  for  the  Latin  Verse  prize,  in  1810, 1 
was  much  indebted  to  him  for  advice  in  matters  of  taste  and  La- 
tinity,  and  for  the  pointing  out  many  faults  in  my  rough  verses. 

Our  tutors  were  the  present  Sedleian  Professor,  the  Rev.  G.  L. 
Cooke,  and  the  lately  deceased  President,  the  Rev.  T.  Bridges.  Of 
the  former,  because  he  is  alive,  I  will  only  say  that  I  believe  no  one 
ever  attended  his  lectures  without  learning  to  admire  his  unwearied 
industry,  patience,  and  good  temper,  and  that  few  if  any  quitted 
his  pupil  room  without  retaining  a  kindly  feeling  towards  him. 
The  recent  death  of  Dr.  Bridges  would  have  affected  Arnold  as  it 
has  me :  he  was  a  most  amiable  man  ;  the  affectionate  earnestness 
of  his  manner,  and  his  high  tone  of  feeling,  fitted  him  especially 
to  deal  with  young  men  ;  he  made  us  always  desirous  of  pleasing 
him  ;  perhaps  his  fault  was  that  he  was  too  easily  pleased  ;  I  am 
sure  that  he  will  be  long  and  deeply  regretted  in  the  University. 

It  was  not,  however,  so  much  by  the  authorities  of  the  college 
that  Arnold's  character  was  affected,  as  by  its  constitution  and  sys- 
tem, and  by  the  residents  whom  it  was  his  fortune  to  associate  with 
familiarly  there.  I  shall  hardly  do  justice  to  my  subject  unless  I 
state  a  few  particulars  as  to  the  former,  and  what  I  am  at  liberty 
to  mention  as  to  the  latter.    Corpus  is  a  very  small  establishment, 
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—^twenty  fellows  and  twenty  scholars,  with  four  exhibitioners,  form 
the  foundation.  No  independent  members  were  admitted  except 
gentlemen  commoners,  and  they  were  limited  to  six.  Of  the  scho- 
lars several  were  bachelors,  and  the  whole  number  of  students 
actually  under  college  tuition  seldom  exceeded  twenty.  But  the 
scholarships,  though  not  entirely  open,  were  yet  enough  so  to  admit 
of  much  competition ;  their  value,  and  still  more,  the  creditable 
strictness  and  impartiality  with  which  the  examinations  were  con- 
ducted, (qualities  at  that  time  more  rare  in  college  elections  than 
now,)  insured  a  number  of  good  candidates  for  each  vacancy,  and 
we  boasted  a  more  than  proportionate  share  of  successful  com- 
petitors for  University  honours.  It  had  been  generally  understood, 
(I  know  not  whether  the  statutes  prescribe  the  practice,)  that  in  the 
examinations,  a  large  allowance  was  made  for  youth ;  certain  it 
was  that  we  had  many  very  young  candidates,  and  that  of  these, 
many  remarkable  for  early  proficiency  succeed^.  We  were  then 
a  small  society,  the  members  rather  under  the  usual  age,  and  with 
more  than  the  ordinary  proportion  of  ability  and  scholarship ;  our 
mode  of  tuition  was  in  harmony  with  these  circumstances ;  not  by 
private  lectures,  but  in  classes  of  such  a  size  as  excited  emulation, 
and  made  us  careful  in  the  exact  and  neat  rendering  of  the  origi- 
nal, yet  not  so  numerous  as  to  prevent  individual  attention  on  the 
tutor's  part,  and  familiar  knowledge  of  each  pupil's  turn  and 
talents.  In  addition  to  the  books  read  in  lecture,  the  tutor  at  the 
beginning  of  the  term  settled  with  each  student  upon  some  book  to 
be  read  by  himself  in  private,  and  prepared  for  the  public  examin- 
ation at  the  end  of  term  in  Hall ;  and  with  this  book  something  on 
paper,  either  an  analysis  of  it,  or  remarks  upon  it,  was  expected  to 
be  produced,  which  insured  that  the  book  should  really  have  been 
read.  It  has  often  struck  me  since,  that  this  whole  plan,  which 
is  now  I  believe  in  common  use  in  the  University,  was  well  de- 
vised for  the  tuition  of  young  men  of  our  age.  We  were  not  en- 
tirely set  free  from  the  leading-strings  of  the  school ;  accuracy  was 
cared  for ;  we  were  accustomed  to  vivd  voce  rendering,  and  vivA 
voce  question  and  answer  in  our  lecture-room,  before  an  audience  of 
fellow-students,  whom  we  sufficiently  respected :  at  the  same  time, 
the  additional  reading  trusted  to  ourselves  alone,  prepared  us  for 
accurate  private  study,  and  for  our  final  exhibition  in  the  schools. 

One  result  of  all  tihese  circumstances  was,  that  we  lived  on  the 
most  familiar  terms  wilh  each  other ;  we  might  be,  indeed  we 
were,  somewhat  boyish  in  manner,  and  in  the  liberties  we  took 
with  each  other ;  but  our  interest  in  literature,  ancient  and  modern, 
and  in  all  the  stirring  matters  of  that  stirring  time,  was  not  boyish ; 
we  debated  the  classic  and  romantic  question ;  we  discussed  poet- 
ry and  history,  logic  and  philosophy ;  or  we  fought  over  the  Per.in- 
sular  battles  and  the  Continental  campaigns  with  the  energy  of 
disputants  personally  concerned  in  them.  Our  habits  were  inex- 
pensive and  temperate :  one  break-up  party  was  held  in  the  junior 
common  room  at  the  end  of  each  term,  in  which  we  indulged  our 
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genius  more  freely,  and  our  merriment,  to  say  the  truth,  was  some- 
what exuberant  and  noisy ;  but  the  authorities  wisely  forbore  too 
strict  an  inquiry  into  this. 

It  was  one  of  the  happy  peculiarities  of  Corpus  that  the  bache- 
lor scholars  were  compelled  to  residence.  This  regulation,  seem- 
ingly inconvenient,  but  most  wholesome  as  I  cannot  but  think  for 
themselves,  and  now  unwisely  relaxed,  operated  very  beneficially 
on  the  under-graduates ;  with  the  best  and  the  most  advanced  of 
these  they  associated  very  usefully :  I  speak  here  with  grateful  and 
affectionate  remembrances  of  the  privileges  which  I  enjoyed  in  this 
way. 

You  will  see  that  a  society  thus  circumstanced  was  exactly  one 
most  likely  to  influence  strongly  the  character  of  such  a  lad  as  Ar- 
nold was  at  his  election.  He  came  to  us  in  Lent  Term,  1811,  from 
Winchester,  winning  his  election  against  several  very  respectable 
candidates.  He  was  a  mere  boy  in  appearance  as  well  as  in  age ; 
but  we  saw  in  a  very  short  time  that  he  was  quite  equal  to  take 
his  part  in  the  arguments  of  the  common  room ;  and  he  was,  I 
rather  think,  admitted  by  Mr.  Cooke  at  once  into  his  senior  class. 
As  he  was  equal,  so  was  he  ready  to  take  part  in  our  discussions : 
he  was  fond  of  conversation  on  serious  matters,  and  vehement  in 
argument ;  fearless  too  in  advancing  his  opinions — which,  to  say 
the  truth,  often  startled  us  a  good  deal ;  but  he  was  ingenuous  and 
candid,  and  though  the  fearlessness  with  which,  so  young  as  he 
was,  he  advanced  his  opinions  might  have  seemed  to  betoken  pre- 
sumption, yet  the  good  temper  with  which  he  bore  retort  or  rebuke, 
relieved  him  frem  that  imputation ;  he  was  bold  and  warm,  because 
80  &r  as  his  knowledge  went  he  saw  very  clearly,  and  he  was  an 
ardent  lover  of  truth,  but  I  never  saw  in  him  even  then  a  grain  of 
vanity  or  conceit.  I  have  said  that  some  of  his  opinions  startled 
us  a  good  deal ;  we  were  indeed  for  the  most  part  Tories  in  Church 
and  State,  great  respecters  of  things  as  they  were,  and  not  very 
tolerant  of  the  disposition  which  he  brought  with  him  to  question 
their  wisdom.  Many  and  long  were  the  conflicts  we  had,  and  with 
unequal  numbers.  I  think  I  have  seen  all  the  leaders  of  the  com- 
mon room  engaged  with  him  at  once,  with  little  order  or  considera- 
tion, as  may  be  supposed,  and  not  always  with  great  scnipulosity 
as  to  the  fairness  of  our  arguments.  This  was  attended  by  no  loss 
of  regard,  and  scarcely  ever,  or  seldom,  by  even  momentary  loss  of 
temper.  We  did  not  always  convince  him — perhaps  we  ought  not 
always  to  have  done  so — ^yet  in  the  end  a  considerable  modification 
of  his  opinions  was  produced :  in  one  of  his  letters  to  me,  written  at 
a  much  later  period,  he  mentions  this  change.  In  truth,  there  were 
those  among  us  calculated  to  produce  an  impression  on  his  affec- 
tionate heart  and  ardent  ingenuous  mind  ;  and  the  rather,  because 
the  more  we  saw  of  him,  and  the  more  we  battled  with  him,  the 
more  manifestly  did  we  respect  and  love  him.  The  feeling  with 
which  we  argued  gave  additional  power  to  our  arguments  over  a 
disposition  such  as  his ;  and  thus  he  became  attached  to  young 
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men  of  the  most  different  tastes  and  intellects ;  his  love  for' each 
taking  a  different  colour,  more  or  less  blended  with  respect,  fond- 
ness, or  even  humour,  according  to  those  differences ;  and  in  return 
they  all  uniting  in  love  and  respect  for  him. 

There  will  be  some  few  to  whom  these  remembrances  will 
speak  with  touching  truth ;  they  will  remember  his  single-hearted 
and  devout  schoolfellow,  who  early  gave  up  his  native  land,  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  missionary  cause  in  India ;  the  high-souled 
and  imaginative,  though  somewhat  indolent  lad,  who  came  to  us 
from  Westminster — one  bachelor,  whose  father's  connexion  with 
the  House  of  Commons  and  residence  in  Palace  Yard  made  him  a 
great  authority  with  us  as  to  the  world  without,  and  the  statesmen 
whose  speeches  he  sometimes  heard,  but  we  discussed  much  as  if 
they  had  been  personages  in  history ;  and  whose  remarkable  love 
for  historical  and  geographical  research,  and  his  proficiency  in  it, 
With  his  clear  judgment,  quiet  humour,  and  mildness  in  communi- 
cating information,  made  him  peculiarly  attractive  to  Arnold ; — 
and  above  all,  our  senior  among  the  uhder-graduates,  though  my 
junior  in  years,  the  author  of  the  Christian  Year,  who  came  fresh 
from  the  single  teaching  of  his  venerable  father,  and  achieved  the 
highest  honours  of  the  University  at  an  age  when  others  frequently 
are  but  on  her  threshold.  Arnold  clung  to  all  these  with  equal 
fidelity,  but  regarded  each  with  different  feelings ;  each  produced 
on  him  a  salutary,  but  different  effect.  His  love  for  all  without  ex- 
ception I  know,  if  I  know  any  thing  of  another  man's  heart,  con- 
tinued to  his  life's  end  ;  it  survived  (how  can  the  mournful  facts 
be  concealed  in  any  complete  and  truth-tolling  narrative  of  his  life?) 
separation,  suspension  of  intercourse,  and  entire  disagreement  of 
opioion,  with  the  last  of  these,  on  points  believed  by  them  both  to 
be  of  essential  importance.  These  two  held  their  opinions  with  a 
zeal  and  tenacity  proportionate  to  their  importance ;  each  believed 
the  other  in  error  pernicious  to  the  faith  and  dangerous  to  himself; 
and  what  they  believed  sincerely,  each  thought  himself  bound  to 
state,  and  stated  it  openly,  it  may  be  with  too  much  of  warmth ; 
and  unguarded  expressions  were  unnecessarily,  I  think  inaccu- 
rately, reported.  Such  disagreements  in  opinion  between  the  wise 
and  good  are  incident  to  our  impeifect  state  ;  and  even  the  good 
qualities  of  the  heart,  earnestness,  want  of  suspicion,  may  lay  us 
open  to  them  ;  but  in  the  case  before  me  the  affectionate  interest 
with  which  each  regarded  the  other  never  ceased.  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  retain  the  intimate  friendship  and  correspondence  of  both, 
and  I  can  testify  with  authority  that  the  elder  spoke  and  wrote  of 
the  younger  as  an  elder  brother  might  of  a  younger  whom  he  ten^ 
derly  loved,  though  he  disapproved  of  his  course ;  while  it  was  not 
in  Arnold's  nature  to  forget  how  much  he  had  owed  to  Keble :  he 
bitterly  lamented,  what  he  laboured  to  avert,  the  suspension  of  their 
intimate  intercourse  ;  he  was  at  all  times  anxious  to  renew  it :  and 
although  where  the  disagreement  turned  on  points  so  vital  between 
men  who  held  each  to  his  own  so  conscientiously,  this  may  have 
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besQ  too  much  to  expect,  yet  it  is  a  most  gratifying  thought  to  thier 
common  friends  that  they  would  probably  have  met  at  Pox  How 
under  Arnold's  roof,  but  a  few  weeks  after  he  was  called  away  to 
that  state,  in  which  the  doubts  and  controversies  of  this  life  will 
receive  their  clear  resolution. 

I  return  from  my  digression, — Arnold  came  to  us  of  course  not 
a  formed  scholar,  nor,  I  think,  did  he  leave  the  college  with  scho- 
larship proportioned  to  his  great  abilities  and  opportunities.  And 
this  arose  in  part  from  the  decided  preference  which  he  gave  to  the 
philosophers  and  historians  of  antiquity  over  the  poets,  coupled 
with  the  distinction  which  he  then  made,  erroneous,  as  I  think,  and 
certainly  extreme  in  degree,  between  words  and  things,  as  he  termed 
it.  His  correspondence  with  me  will  show  how  much  he  modified 
this  too  in  after  life ;  but  at  that  time  he  was  led  by  it  to  under- 
value those  niceties  of  language,  the  intimate  acquaintance  with 
which  he  did  not  then  perceive  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  a  pre- 
cise knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  the  author.  His  compositions, 
therefore,  at  this  time,  though  full  of  matter,  did  not  give  promise 
of  that  clear  and  spirited  style  which  he  afterwards  mastered  ;  he 
gained  no  verse  prize,  but  was  an  unsuccessful  competitor  for  the 
Latin  Verse  in  the  year  1812,  when  Henry  Latham  succeeded,  the 
third  brother  of  that  house  who  had  done  so  ;  and  though  this  is 
the  only  occasion  on  which  I  have  any  memorandum  of  his  writ- 
ing, I  do  not  doubt,  that  he  made  other  attempts.  Among  us  were 
several  who  were  fond  of  writing  English  verse ;  Keble  was  even 
then  raising  among  us  those  expectations,  which  he  has  since  so 
fully  justified,  and  Arnold  was  not  slow  to  follow  t  example.  I  ' 
have  several  poems  of  his  written  about  this  time,  neat  and  pointed 
in  expression,  and  just  in  thought,  but  not  remarkable  for  fancy  or 
imagination.  I  remember  some  years  after,  his  telling  me  that  he 
<x)ntinued  the  practice  ''  on  principle,"  he  thought  it  a  useful  and 
humanizing  exercise. 

But,  though  not  a  poet  himsebf,  he  was  not  insensible  of  the 
beauties  of  poetry — far  from  it.  1  reflect  with  some  pleasure,  that 
I  first  introduced  him  to  what  has  been  somewhat  unreasonably 
called  the  Lake  Poetry;  my  near  relation  to  one,  and  connexion 
with  another  of  the  poets,  whose  works  were  so  called,  were  the 
occasion  of  this ;  and  my  uncle  having  sent  me  the  Lyrical  Bal- 
lads, and  the  first  edition  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poems,  they  became 
£similiar  among  us.  We  were  proof,  I  am  glad  to  think,  against 
the  criticism,  if  so  it  might  be  called,  of  the  "  Edinburgh  Review  f 
we  felt  their  truth  and  beauty,  and  became  zealous  disciples  of 
Words  worth's  philosophy.  This  was  of  peculiar  advantage  to 
Arnold,  whose  leaning  was  too  direct  for  the  practical  and  evi- 
dently useful — it  brought  out  in  him  that  feeling  for  the  lofty  and 
imaginative  which  appeared  in  all  his  intimate  conversation,  and 
may  be  seen  spiiitualizing  those  even  of  his  writings,  in  which, 
from  their  subject,  it  might  seem  to  have  less  place.  You  know  in 
later  life  how  much  he  thought  his  beloved  Fox  How  enhanced  in 
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value  by  its  neighbourhood  to  Rydal  Mount,  and  what  store  he  set 
on  the  privilege  of  frequent  and  friendly  converse  with  the  venera- 
ble genius  of  that  sweet  spot 

Bnt  his  passion  at  the  time  I  am  treating  of  was  for  Aristotle 
and  Thucydides ;  and  however  he  became  some  few  years  after 
more  sensible  of  the  importance  of  the  poets  in  classic  literaturei 
thia  passion  he  retained  to  the  last ;  those  who  knew  him  inti- 
mately or  corresponded  with  him,  will  bear  nie  witness  how  deeply 
he  was  imbued  with  the  language  and  ideas  of  the  former ;  how 
in  earnest  and  unreserved  conversation,  or  in  writing,  his  train  of 
thoughts  was  affected  by  the  Ethics  and  Rhetoric ;  how  he  cited 
^e  maxims  of  the  Stagyrite  as  oracles,  and  how  his  language  was 
quaintly  and  racily  pointed  with  phrases  from  him.  I  never  knew 
a  man  who  made  such  familiar,  even  fond  use  of  an  author :  it  is 
scarcely  too  much  to  say,  that  he  spoke  of  him  as  of  one  intimately 
and  affectionately  known  and  valued  by  him ;  and  when  h*e  was 
selecting  his  son's  University,  with  much  leaning  for  Cambridge, 
and  many  things  which  at  the  time  made  him  incline  against  Ox* 
ford, dearly  as  he  loved  her,  Aristotle' turned  the  scale;  '<I  could 
not  consent,"  said  he,  <'  to  send  my  son  to  a  University  where  he 
would  lose  the  study  of  him  altogether,"  "  You  may  believe,"  he 
said  with  regard  to  the  London  University,  *'  that  I  have  not  for- 
gotten the  dear  old  Stagyrite  in  our  examinations,  and  I  hope  that 
he  will  be  construed  and  discussed  in  Somerset  House  as  well  as  in 
the  schools."  His  fondness  for  Thucvdides  first  prompted  a  Lexi- 
con Thucydideum,  in  which  he  made  some  progress  at  Laleham 
in  1821  and  1822,  and  ended  as  you  know  in  his  valuable  edition 
of  that  author. 

Next  to  these  he  loved  Herodotus.  I  have  said  that  he  was  not, 
while  I  knew  him  at  Oxford,  a  formed  scholar,  and  that  he  com- 
posed stiffly  and  with  difficulty,  but  to  this  there  was  a  seeming  ex- 
ception ;  he  had  so  imbued  himself  with  the  style  of  Herodotus 
and  Thucydides,  that  he  could  write  narratives  in  the  style  of 
either  at  pleasure  with  wonderful  readiness,  and  as  we  thought 
with  the  greatest  accuracy.  I  remember,  too,  an  account  by  him 
of  a  Vacation  Tour  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  after  the  manner  of  the 
Anabasis. 

Arnold's  bodily  recreations  were  walking  and  bathing.  It  was 
a  particular  delight  to  him,  with  two  or  three  companions,  to  make 
what  he  called  a  skirmish  across  the  country ;  on  these  occasions 
we  deserted  the  road,  crossed  fences,  and  leaped  ditches,  or  fell  into 
them :  he  enjoyed  the  country  round  Oxford,  and  while  out  in  this 
way,  his  spirits  would  rise,  and  his  mirth  overflowed.  Though 
delicate  in  appearance,  and  not  giving  promise  of  great  muscular 
strength,  yet  his  form  was  light,  and  he  was  capable  of  going  long 
distances  and  bearing  much  fatigue. 

You  know  that  to  his  last  moment  of  health  he  had  the  same 
predilections ;  indeed  he  was,  as  much  as  any  I  ever  knew,  one 
whose  days  were 

*<  Boondeach  to  each  by  nfttiinl  pietj." 
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His  manner  had  all  the  tastes  and  feelings  of  his  youth,  only  more 
developed  and  better  regulated.  The  same  passion  for  the  sea  and 
shipping,  and  his  favourite  Isle  of  Wight ;  the  same  love  for  exter- 
nal nature,  the  same  readiness  in  viewing  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  a  country  and  its  marked  positions,  or  the  most  beautiful 
points  of  a  prospect,  for  all  which  he  was  remarkable  in  after  life, 
we  noticed  in  him  then.  When  Professor  Buckland,  then  one  of 
our  Fellows,  began  his  career  in  that  science,  to  the  advancement 
of  which  he  has  contributed  so  much,  Arnold  became  one  of  his 
most  earnest  and  intelligent  pupils,  and  you  know  how  famiUarly 
and  practically  he  applied  geological  facts  in  all  his  later  years. 

In  June,  1812, 1  was  elected  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  and  de- 
termined to  pursue  the  law  as  my  profession :  my  residence  at  Ox- 
ford was  thenceforward  only  occasional ;  but  the  friendship  which 
had  grown  up  between  us  suffered  no  diminution.  Something,  I 
forget  now  the  particular  circumstance,  led  to  an  interchange  of  let- 
ters, which  ripened  into  a  correspondence,  continued  with  rather 
unusual  regularity  when  our  respective  occupations  are  considered, 
to  within  a  fetv  days  of  his  death.  It  may  show  the  opinion 
which  I  even  then  entertained  of  him,  that  I  carefully  preserved 
from  the  beginning  every  letter  which  I  ever  received  from  him : 
you  have  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  value  of  the  col- 
lection. 

After  I  had  ceased  to  reside,  a  small  debating  society  called  the 
Attic  Society  was  formed  in  Oxford,*  which  held  its  meetings  in 
the  rooms  of  the  members  by  turns.  Arnold  was  among  the  earli* 
est  members,  and  was,  I  believe,  an  embarrassed  speaker.  This  I 
should  have  expected ;  for,  however  he  might  appear  a  confident 
advancer  of  his  own  opinions,  he  was  in  truth  bashful,  and  at  the 
same  time  had  so  acute  a  perception  of  what  was  ill-seasoned  or  ir- 
relevant, that  he  would  want  that  freedom  from  restraint  which  is 
essential  at  least  to  young  speakers.  This  society  was  the  germ  of 
the  Union,  but  I  believe  he  never  belonged  to  it. 

In  our  days,  the  religious  controversies  had  not  begun,  by  which 
the  minds  of  young  men  at  Oxford  are,  I  fear,  now  prematurely 
and  too  much  occupied;  the  routine  theological  studies  of  the 
University  were,  I  admit,  deplorably  low,  but  the  earnest  ones 
amongst  us  were  diligent  readers  of  Barrow,  Hooker,  and  Taylor. 
Arnold  was  among  these,  but  I  have  no  recollection  of  any  thing 
at  that  time  distinctive  in  his  religious  opinions.  What  occurrea 
afterwards,  does  not  properly  fall  within  my  chapter,  yet  it  is  not 
unconnected  with  it,  and  I  believe  I  can  sum  up  all  that  need  be 
said  oil  such  a  subject,  as  shortly  and  as  accurately,  from  the 
sources  of  information  in  my  hands,  as  any  other  person  can.    His 

'  In  tbia  society  he  fonned  or  confirmed  hit  acqiQaintance  with  a  new  circle  of 
friends,  chiefly  of  other  colleges,  whose  names  will  appear  in  the  ensuing  correspondence 
by  the  side  of  those  of  sn  earlier  date  from  Corpus,  and  of  a  somewhat  later  date  from 
Oriel,  Mr.  Lowe,  Mr-  Hull,  Mr.  Randall,  Mr.  Blackstone,  and  Mr.  Hare,  tnd  through 
him  with  his  Cambridge  brother,  now  Archdeacon  Uaie. 
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was  an  anxiously  inquisitive  mind,  a  scrupulously  conscientious 
heart;  his  inquiries,  previously  to  his  taking  orders,  led  him  on  to 
distressing  doubts  on  certain  points  in  the  Aiticles ;  these  were  not 
low  nor  rationalistic  in  their  tendency,  according  to  the  bad  sense 
of  that  term ;  there  was  no  indisposition  in  him  to  believe  merely 
because  the  article  transcended  his  reason ;  he  doubted  the  proof 
and  the  interpretation  of  the  textual  authority.  His  state  was  very 
painful,  and  I  think  morbid ;  for  I  remarked  that  the  two  occasions 
on  which  I  was  privy  to  his  distress,  were  precisely  those  in  which 
to  doubt  was  against^  his  dearest  schemes  of  worldly  happiness ; 
and  the  consciousness  of  this  seemed  to  make  him  distrustful  of 
the  arguments  which  were  intended  to  lead  his  mind  to  acquies- 
cence. Upon  the  first  occasion  to  which  I  allude,  he  was  a  Fellow 
of  Oriel,  and  in  close  intercourse  with  one  of  the  friends  I  have 
before  mentioned,  then  also  a  Fellow  of  the  same  college :  to  him 
as  well  as  to  me  he  opened  his  mind,  and  from  him  he  received 
the  wisest  advice,  which  he  had  the  wisdom  to  act  upon :  he  was 
bid  to  pause  in  his  inquiries,  to  pray  earnestly  for  help  and  light 
from  above,  and  turn  himself  more  strongly  than  ever  to  the  practi- 
cal duties  of  a  holy  life ;  he  did  so,  and  through  severe  trials  was 
finally  blessed  with  perfect  peace  of  mind,  and  a  settled  conviction. 
If  there  be  any  so  unwise  as  to  rejoice  that  Arnold,  in  his  youth| 
had  doubts  on  important  doctrines,  let  him  be  sobered  with  the 
conclusion  of  those  doubts,  when  Arnold's  mind  had  not  become 
weaker,  nor  his  pursuit  of  truth  less  honest  or  ardent,  but  when  his 
abilities  were  matured,  his  knowledge  greater,  his  judgment  more 
sober ;  if  there  be  any  who,  in  youth,  are  suffering  the  same  dis- 
tress which  befell  him,  let  his  conduct  be  their  example,  and  the 
blessing  which  was  vouchsafed  to  him,  their  hope  and  consolation. 
In  a  letter  from  that  friend  to  myself  of  the  date  of  February  14, 
1819, 1  find  the  following  extract,  which  gives  so  true  and  so  con- 
siderate an  account  of  this  passage  in  Arnold's  life,  that  you  may 
be  pleased  to  insert  it 

^'I  have  not  talked  with  Arnold  lately  on  the  distressing 
thoughts  which  he  wrote  to  you  about,  but  I  am  fearful,  from  his 
manner  at  times,  that  he  has  by  no  means  got  rid  of  them,  though 
I  feel  quite  confident  that  all  will  b&  well  in  the  end.  The  subject 
of  them  them  is  th^t  most  awful  one,  on  which  all  very  inquisitive 
reasoning  minds  are,  I  believe,  most  liable  to  such  temptations — 
I  mean  the  doctrine  of  the  blessed  Trinity.  1  o  not  start,  my  dear 
Ck>leridge :  I  do  not  believe  that  Arnold  has  any  serious  scruples 
of  the  understanding  about  it,  but  it  is  a  defect  of  his  mind  that 
he  cannot  get  r  d  of  a  certain  feeling  of  objections — and  particu- 
larly when,  as  he  fancies,  the  bias  is  so  strong  upon  him  to  decide 
one  way  from  interest ;  he  scruples  doing  what  I  advise  him,  which 
is,  to  put  down  the  objections  by  main  force  whenever  they  arise 
in  his  mind,  fearful  that  in  so  doing  he  shall  be  violating  his  con- 
science for  maintenance'  sake.  I  am  still  inclined  to  think  with 
you  that  the  wisest  thing  he  could  do  would  be  to  take  John  M« 
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(a  young  pupil  whom  I  was  desirous  of  placing  under  his  care) 
and  a  curacy  somewhere  or  other,  and  cure  himself  not  by  physic, 
t.  e.  reading  and  controversy,  but  by  diet  and  regimen,  i.  e.  holy 
living.  In  the  mean  time  what  an  excellent  fellow  he  is.  I  do 
think  that  one  might  safely  say  as  some  one  did  of  some  other, 
^One  had  better  have  Arnold's  doubts  than  most  men's  certain- 
ties.'" 

I  believe  I  have  exhausted  my  recollections ;  and  if  I  have 
accomplished  as  I.  ought,  what  I  proposed  to  myself,  it  will  be 
hardly  necessary  for  me  to  sum  up  formally  his  character  as  an 
Oxford  under-graduate.  At  the  commencement  a  boy — and  at 
the  close  retaining,  not  ungracefully,  much  of  boyish  spirits,  frolic, 
and  simplicity ;  in  mind  vigorous,  active,  clear-sighted,  industrious, 
and  daily  accumulating  and  assimilating  treasures  of  knowledge ; 
not  averse  to  poetry,  but  delighting  rather  in  dialectics,  philosophy, 
and  history,  with  less  of  imaginative  than  reasoning  power ;  in 
argument  bold  almost  to  presumption,  and  vehement ;  in  temper 
easily  roused  to  indignation,  yet  more  easily  appeased  and  entirely 
free  from  bitterness ;  fired  indeed^  by  what  he  deemed  ungenerous 
or  unjust  to  others,  rather  than  by  any  sense  of  personal  wrong ; 
somewhat  too  little  deferential  to  authority ;  yet  without  any  real 
inconsistency  loving  what  was  good  and  great  in  antiquity  the 
more  ardently  and  reverently  because  it  was  ancient ;  a  casual  or 
unkind  observer  might  haVe  pronoimced  him  somewhat  too  pug- 
nacious in  conversation  and  too  positive.  I  have  given,  I  believoi 
the  true  explanation ;  scarcely  any  thing  would  have  pained  him 
more  than  to  be  convinced  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  want  of 
modesty,  or  of  deference  where  it  was  justly  due ;  no  one  thought 
these  virtues  of  more  sacred  obligation,  in  heart,  if  I  can  sp^Uc 
with  confidence  of  any  of  the  firiends  of  my  youth,  I  can  of  his, 
that  it  was  devout  and  pure,  simple,  sincere,  affectionate  and 
faithful. 

It  is  time  that  I  should  close :  already,  I  fear,  I  have  dwelt 
with  something  like  an  old  man's  prolixity  on  passages  of  my 
youth,  forgetting  that  no  one  can  take  the  same  interest  in  them 
which  I  do  myself;  that  deep  personal  interest  must,  however,  be 
my  excuse.  Whoever  sets  a  right  value  on  the  events  of  his  life 
for  good  or  for  evil,  will  agree  that  next  in  importance  to  the  recti- 
tude of  his  own  course  and  the  selection  of  his  partner  for  life,  and 
far  beyond  all  the  wealth  or  honours  which  may  reward  his  labour, 
far  even  beyond  the  unspeakable  gift  of  bodily  health,  are  the 
friendships  which  he  forms  in  youth.  That  is  the  season  when 
natures  soft  and  pliant  grow  together,  each  becoming  part  of  the 
other,  and  coloured  by  it ;  thus  to  become  one  in  heart  with  the 
good,  and  generous,  and  devout,  is,  by  God's  grace,  to  become,  in 
measure,  good,  and  generous,  and  devout.  Arnold's  friendship  has 
been  one  of  the  many  blessings  of  my  life.  I  cherish  the  memory 
of  it  with  mournful  gratitude,  and  I  cannot  but  dwell  with  linger- 
ing fondness  on  the  scene  and  the  period  which  first  brought  us 
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together.  Within  the  peaceful  walls  of  Corpus  I  made  friends,  of 
whom  all  are  spared  me  but  Arnold ! — he  has  fallen  asleep — but 
the  bond  there  formed,  which  the  lapse  of  years  and  our  differing 
walks' in  life  did  not  unloosen,  ana  which  strong  opposition  of 
opinions  only  rendered  more  intimate ;  though  interrupted  in  tinie, 
I  feel  not  to  be  broken — may  I  venture,  without  unseasonable 
solemnity,  to  express  the  firm  trust,  that  it  will  endure  for  ever  in 
eternity. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Stanley, 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  T.  O. 


CHAPTER  IL 


UFE  AT   LALEHAM. 

The  society  of  the  Fellows  of  Oriel  College  then,  as  for  some 
time  afterwards,  numbered  amongst  its  members  some  of  the  most 
rising  men  in  the  University,  and  it  is  curious  to  observe  the  list 
which,  when  the  youthful  scholar  of  Corpus  was  added  to  it,  con- 
tained the  names  of  Copleston,  Davison,  Whately,  Keble,  Hawkins, 
and  Hampden,  and  shortly  after  he  left  it,  those  of  Newman  and 
Pusey,  the  former  of  whom  was  elected  into  his  vacant  Fellow- 
ship. Amongst  the  friends  with  whom  he  thus  became  acquainted 
for  the  first  time,  may  chiefly  be  mentioned  Dr.  Hawkins,  since 
Provost  of  Oriel,  to  whom  in  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  dedicated 
bis  Lectures  on  Modem  History,  and  Dr.  Whately,  afterwards 
Principal  of  St.  Alban's  Hall,  and  now  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
towards  whom  his  regard  was  enhanced  by  the  domestic  inter- 
course which  was  constantly  interchanged  in  later  years  between 
their  respective  families,  and  to  whose  writings  and  conversations 
he  took  an  early  opportunity  of  ex{»essing  his  obligations  in  the 
Preface  to  his  first  volume  of  Sermons,  in  speaking  of  the  various 
points  on  which  the  communication  of  his  friend's  views  had 
^^  extended  or  confirmed  his  own."  For  the  next  four  years  he 
remained  at  Oxford  taking  private  pupils,  and  reading  extensively 
in  the  Oxford  libraries,  an  advantage  which  he  never  ceased  to 
remember  gratefully  himself,  and  to  impress  upon  others,  fuid  of 
which  the  immediate  results  remain  in  a  great  number  of  MSS., 
both  in  the  form  of  abstracts  of  other  works,  and  of  original 
sketches  on  history  and  theology.  They  are  remarkable  rather  as 
proofs  of  industry  than  of  power,  and  the  style  of  all  his  composi- 
tions, both  at  ttiis  time  and  for  some  years  later,  is  cramped  by  a 
stiffness  and  formality  alien  alike  to  the  homeliness  of  his  first 
published  works  and  the  vigour  of  his  later  ones,  and  strikingly 
recalling  his  favourite  lines, 

**  The  M  man  clogs  our  etrltest  jwn. 
And  simple  childhood  comes  the  last." 

But  already  in  the  examination  for  the  Oriel  Fellowships,  Dr. 
Whately  had  pointed  out  to  the  other  electors  the  great  capability 
of  "  growth"  which  he  believed  to  be  involved  in  the  crudities  of 
the  youthfiil  candidates  exercises,  and  which^  even  in  points  where 
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he  was  inferior  to  his  competitors,  indicated  an  approaching  supe- 
riority. And  widely  different  as  were  his  juvenile  compositions  in 
many  points  from  those  of  his  after  life,  yet  it  is  interesting  to  ob- 
serve in  them  the  materials  which  those  who  knew  the  pressure  of 
his  numerous  avocations  used  to  wonder  when  he  could  have  ac- 
quired, and  to  trace  amidst  the  strangest  contrast  of  his  general 
thoughts  and  style  occasional  remarks  of  a  higher  strain,  which  are 
in  striking,  though  in  some  instances  perhaps  accidental,  coinci- 
dence with  some  of  his  later  views.  He  endeavoured  in  his  histor- 
ical reading  to  follow  the  plan,  which  he  afterwards  recommended 
in  his  Lectures,  of  making  himself  thoroughly  master  of  some  one 
period, — the  15th  century,  with  Philip  de  Comines  as  his  text  book, 
seems  to  have  been  the  chief  sphere  of  his  studies, — and  the  first 
book  after  his  election  which  appears  in  the  Oriel  library  as  taken 
out  in  his  name,  is  Rymer's  Foedera.  Many  of  the  judgments  of 
his  maturer  years  on  Gibbon,  Livy,  and  Thucydides,  are  to  be 
found  in  a  MS.  of  1815,  in  which,  under  the  name  of  <<  Thoughts 
on  History,"  he  went  through  the  characteristics  of  the  chief  ancient 
and  modern  historians.  And  it  is  almost  startling,  in  the  midst  of 
a  rhetorical  burst  of  his  youthful  Toryism  in  a  journal  of  1815,  to 
meet  with  expressions  of  real  feeling  about  the  social  state  of  Eng- 
land such  as  might  have  been  written  in  his  latest  years;  or  amidst 
the  commonplace  remarks  which  accompany  an  analysis  of  St. 
Paul's  Epistles  and  Chrysostom's  Homilies,  in  1818,  to  stumble  on 
a  statement,  complete  as  far  as  it  goes,  of  his  subsequent  doctrine 
at  the  identity  of  Church  and  State. 

Meanwhile  he  had  been  gradually  led  to  fix  upon  his  future 
course  in  life.  In  December,  1818,  he  was  ordained  deacon  at  Ox- 
ford ;  and  on  August  11th,  1820,  he  married  Mary,  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  the  Rev.  John  Penrose,  Rector  of  Fledborough,  in  Notting- 
hamshire, and  sister  of  one  of  his  earliest  school  and  college  friends, 
Trevenen  Penrose ;  having  previously  settled  in  1819  at  Laleham, 
near  Staines,  with  his  mother,  aunt,  and  sister,  where  he  remained 
for  the  next  nine  years,  taking  seven  or  eight  young  men  as  pri- 
vate pupils  in  preparation  for  the  Universities,  for  a  short  time  in  a 
joint  establishment  with  his  brother  in-law,  Mr.  Buckland,  and 
afterwards  independently  by  himself. 

In  the  interval  which  had  elapsed  between  the  end  of  his  under- 
graduate career  at  Oxford,  and  his  entrance  upon  life,  had  taken 
place  the  great  change  from  boyhood  to  manhood,  and  with  it  a 
corresponding  change  or  growth  of  character,  more  marked  and 
more  important  than  at  any  subsequent  period  of  his  life.  There 
was  indeed  another  great  step  to  be  taken  before  his  mind  reached 
tibat  later  stage  of  development  which  was  coincident  with  his  tran- 
sition from  Laleham  to  Rugby.  The  prosaic  and  matter  of  fact 
element  which  has  been  described  in  his  early  Oxford  life  still  re- 
tained its  predominance,  and  to  a  certain  extent  dwarfed  and  nar- 
rowed his  sphere  of  thought ;  the  various  principles  of  political  and 
theological  science  which  contained  in  germ  all  that  was  to  grow 
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out  of  them,  had  not  yet  assumed  their  proper  harmony  and  pro- 
portions; his  feelings  of  veneration,  if  less  confined  than  in  later 
years,  were  also  less  intense ;  his  hopes  and  views,  if  more  prac- 
ticable and  more  easily  restrained  by  the  advice  of  others,  were  also 
less  wide  in  their  range,  and  less  lofty  in  their  conception. 

But,  however  great  were  the  modifications  which  his  character 
subsequently  underwent,  it  is  the  change  of  tone  at  this  time,  be- 
tween the  earlier  letters  of  this  period  (such  as  the  one  or  two  first 
of  the  ensuing  series)  and  those  which  immediately  succeed  them, 
that  marks  the  difierei)ce  bet  ween  the  high  spirit  and  warm  feelings 
of  his  youth  and  the  fixed  earnestness  and  devotion  which  hence- 
forth took  possession  of  his  whole  heart  and  will.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  outward  circumstances  which  contributed  to  this — 
the  choice  of  a  profession — the  impression  left  upon  him  by  the 
sudden  loss  of  his  elder  brother — the  new  and  to  him  elevating  in- 
fluences of  married  life — the  responsibility  of  having  to  act  as  the 
guide  and  teacher  of  others — it  was  now  for  the  first  time  that  the 
principles,  which  before  he  had  followed  rather  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  as  held  and  taught  by  those  around  him,  became  em- 
phatically part  of  his  own  convictions,  to  be  embraced  and  carried 
out  for  life  and  for  death. 

From  this  time  forward  such  defects  as  were  peculiar  to  his 
boyhood  and  early  youth  entirely  disappear;  the  indolent  habits — 
the  morbid  restlessness  and  occasional  weariness  of  duty — the  in- 
dulgence of  vague  schemes  without  definite  purpose — the  intellec- 
tual doubts  which  beset  the  first  opening  of  his  mind  to  the  reali- 
ties of  religious  belief,  when  he  shared  at  least  in  part  the  state  of 
perplexity  which  in  his  later  sermons  he  feelingly  describes  as  the 
severest  of  earthly  trials,  and  which  so  endeared  to  him  throughout 
life  the  story  of  the  confession  of  the  Apostle  Thomas — all  seem  to 
have  vanished  away  and  never  again  to  have  diverted  him  from 
the  decisive  choice  and  energetic  pursuit  of  what  he  set  before  him 
as  his  end  and  duty.    From  this  time  forward  no  careful  observer 
can  fail  to  trace  that  deep  consciousness  of  the  invisible  world,  and 
that  power  of  bringing  it  before  him  in  the  midst  and  through  the 
means  of  his  most  active  engagements,  which  constituted  the  pecu- 
liarity of  his  religious  life,  and  the  moving  spring  of  his  whole 
life.    It  was  not  that  he  frequently  introduced  sacred  names  in 
writing  or  in  conversation,  or  that  he  often  dwell  on  divine  interpo- 
sitions; where  many  would  have  done  so  without  scruple,  he 
would  shrink  from  it,  and  in  speaking  of  his  own  religious  feelings, 
or  in  appealing  to  the  religious  feelings  of  others,  he  was,  except  to 
those  most  intimate  with  him,  exceedingly  reserved.    But  what 
was  true  generally  of  the  thorough  interpenetration  of  the  several 
parts  of  his  character,  was  peculiarly  true  of  it  in  its  religions  as- 
pect :  his  natural  faculties  were  not  unclothed,  but  cloth^  upon ; 
they  were  at  once  coloured  by,  and  gave  a  colour  to,  the  belief 
which  they  received.    It  was  in  his  common  acts  of  life,  whether 
public  or  private,  that  the  depth  of  his  religious  convictions  mo0l 
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yisibly  appeared ;  it  was  in  his  manner  of  dwelling  on  religious 
subjects,  that  the  characteristic  tendencies  of  his  mind  chiefly  dis- 
played themselves. 

Accordingly,  whilst  it  is  impossible,  for  this  reason,  to  under- 
stand his  religious  belief  except  through  the  knowledge  of  his 
actual  life  and  his  writings  on  ordinary  subjects,  it  is  impossible, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  understand  his  life  and  writings  without 
bearing  in  mind  how  vivid  was  his  realization  of  those  truths  of 
the  Christian  Revelation  on  which  he  most  habitually  dwelt    It 
was  this  which  enabled  him  to  undertake  labours  which  without 
such  a  power  must  have  crushed  or  enfeebled  the  spiritual  growth 
which  in  him  they  seemed  only  to  foster.    It  was  the  keen  sense 
of  thankfulness  consciously  awakened  by  every  distinct  instance 
of  his  many  blessings,  which  more  than  any  thing  else  explained 
his  close  union  of  joyousness  with  seriousness.    In  his  even  tenor 
of  life  it  was  difficult  for  any  one  who  knew  him  not  to  imagine 
"  the  golden  chain  of  heavenward  thoughts  and  humble  prayers 
by  which,  whether  standing  or  sitting,  in  the  intervals  of  work 
or  of  amusement,"  he  *•  linked  together"  his  "  more  special  and 
solemn  devotions,"  (Serm.  vol.  iii.  p.  277,)  or  not  to  trace  some- 
thing of  the  consciousness  of  an  invisible  presence  in  the  collect- 
edness  with  which,  at  the  call  of  his  common  duties,  he  rose  at 
once  from  his  various  occupations ;  or  in  the  calm  repose  which, 
in  the  midst  of  his  most  active  labours,  took  all  the  disturbing 
accidents  of  life  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  made  toil  so  real  a 
pleasure,  and  relaxation  so  rekl  a  refreshment  to  him.    And  in 
his  solemn  and  emphatic  expressions  on  subjects  exprt^sly  reli- 
gious ;  in  his  manner  of  awful  reverence  when  speaking  of  God 
or  of  the  Scriptures ;  in  his  power  of  realizing  the  operation  of 
something  more  than  human,  whether  in  his  abhorrence  of  evil, 
or  in  his  admiration  of  goodness ; — ^the  impression  on  those  who 
heard  him  was  often  as  though  he  knew  what  others  only  be- 
lieved, as  though  he  had  seen  what  others  only  talked  about. 
"  No  one  could  know  him  even  a  little,"  says  one  who  was  him- 
self not  amongst  his  most  intimate  friends, ''  and  not  be  struck  by 
his  absolute  wrestling  with  evil,  so  that  like  St.  Paul  he  seemed 
to  be  battling  with  the  wicked  one,  and  yet  with  the  feeling  of 
God's  help  on  his  side,  scorning  as  well  as  hating  him." 

Above  all,  it  was  necessary  for  a  right  understanding,  not  only 
of  his  religious  opinions  but  of  his  whole  character,  to  enter  into 
the  peculiar  feeling  of  love  and  adoration  which  he  entertained 
towards  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ — ^peculiar  in  the  distinctness  and 
intensity  which,  as  it  characterized  almost  all  his  common  im- 
pressions, so  in  this  case  gave  additional  strength  and  meaning 
to  those  feelings  with  which  he  regarded  not  only  His  work  of 
Redemption  but  Himself,  as  a  living  Friend  and  Master.  "  In 
that  unknown  world  in  which  our  thoughts  become  instantly  lost," 
it  was  his  real  support  and  delight  to  remember  that ''  still  there  is 
one  object  on  which  our  thoughts  and  imaginations  may  fasten,  no 
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less  than  our  affections ;  that  amidst  the  light,  dark  from  excess 
of  brilliance,  which  surrounds  the  throne  of  God,  we  may  yet  dis- 
cern the  gracious  form  of  the  Son  of  Man."  (Serm.  vol.  iii.  p.  90.) 
In  that  consciousness  which  pressed  upon  him  at  times  even 
heavily,  of  the  diflSculty  of  considering  God  in  his  own  nature,  be- 
lieving as  he  did  that  "  Providence,  the  Supreme  Being,  the  Deity, 
and  other  such  terms  repel  us  to  an  infinite  distance,"  and  that  the 
revelation  of  the  Father,  in  Himself  unapproachable,  is  to  be  look- 
ed upon  rather  as  the  promise  of  another  life,  than  as  the  support 
of  this  life,  it  was  to  him  a  thought  of  perhaps  more  than  usual 
comfort  to  feel  that  "  our  God"  is  "  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  the  image 
of  the  invisible  God,"  and  that  "  in  Him  is  represented  all  the 
fulness  of  the  Godhead,  until  we  know  even  as  we  are  known." 
(vol.  V.  p.  222.)  And  with  this  full  conviction  both  of  his  con- 
science and  Understanding,  that  he  of  whom  he  spoke  was  "still 
the  very  selfsame  Jesus  in  all  human  affections  and  divine  ex- 
cellences ;"  there  was  a  vividness  and  tenderness  in  his  conception 
of  Him,  on  which,  if  one  may  so  say,  all  his  feelings  of  human 
friendship  and  affection  seemed  to  fasten  as  on  their  natural  object, 
"  bringing  before  him  His  actions,  imaging  to  himself  His  very 
voice  and  look,"  there  was  to  him  (so  to  speak)  a  greatness  in  the 
image  thus  formed  of  Him,  on  which  all  his  natural  instincts  of 
reverence,  all  his  range  of  historical  interest,  all  his  admiration 
of  truth  and  goodness  at  once  centered.  "  Where  can  we  find  a 
name  so  holy  as  that  we  may  surrender  our  whole  souls  to  it, 
before  which  obedience,  reverence  without  measure,  intense  hu- 
mility, most  unreserved  adoration  may  all  be  duly  rendered?" 
was  the  earnest  inquiry  of  his  whole  nature  intellectual  and  mo- 
ral, no  less  than  religious.  And  the  answer  to  it  in  like  manner 
expressed  what  he  endeavoured  to  make  the  rule  of  his  own  per- 
sonal conduct,  and  the  centre  of  all  his  moral  and  religious  con- 
victions :  "  One  name  there  is,  and  one  alone,  one  alone  in  hea- 
ven and  earth — ^not  truth,  not  justice,  not  benevolence,  not  Christ's 
mother,  not  His  holiest  servants,  not  his  blessed  sacraments,  nor 
His  very  mystical  body  the  Church,  but  Himself  only  who  died 
for  us  and  rose  again,  Jesus  Christ,  both  God  and  man."  (Serm. 
vol.  iv.  p.  210.) 

These  were  the  feelings  which,  though  more  fully  developed 
with  the  advance  of  years,  now  for  the  first  time  took  thorough 
possession  of  his  mind ;  and  which  struck  upon  his  moral  nature 
at  this  period,  with  the  same  kind  of  force  (if  one  may  use  the 
comparison)  as  the  new  views,  which  he  acquired  from  time  to 
time  of  persons  and*principles  in  historical  or  philosophical  specu- 
lations, impressed  themselves  upon  his  intellectual  nature.  There 
is  naturally  but  little  to  interrupt  the  retirement  of  his  life  at  Lale- 
ham,  which  was  only  broken  by  the  short  tours  in  England  or 
on  the  Continent,  in  which  then,  as  afterwards,  he  employed  his 
vacations.  Still  it  is  not  without  interest  to  dwell  on  these  years 
the  profound  peace  of  which  is  contrasted  so  strongly  with  the  al- 
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most  incessant  agitations  of  his  subsequent  life,  and  "  to  remain 
awhile"  (thus  applying  his  own  words  on  another  subject)  "  on 
the  high  ground  where  the  waters  which  are  hereafter  to  form 
the  separate  streams"  of  his  various  social  and  theological  views, 
*'  lie  as  yet  undistinguished  in  their  common  parent  lake." 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  exact  notions  of  his  future  course 
which  presented  themselves  to  him,  it  is  evident,  that  he  was  not 
insensible  to  the  attraction  of  visions  of  extensive  influence,  and  al- 
most to  his  latest  hour  he  seems  to  have  been  conscious  of  the 
existence  of  the  temptation  within  him,  and  of  the  necessity  of 
contending  against  it.  "I  believe,"  he  said,  many  years  after- 
wards, in  speaking  of  these  early  struggles  to  a  Rugby  pupil  who 
was  consulting  him  on  the  choice  of  a  profession, — "  I  believe  that 
naturally  I  am  one  of  the  most  ambitious  men  alive,"  and  '<  the 
three  great  objects  of  human  ambition,"  he  added,  to  which  alone 
he  could  look  as  deserving  the  name,  were  ^<  to  be  the  prime  minis- 
ter of  a  great  kingdom,  the  governor  of  a  great  empire,  or  the 
writer  of  works  which  should  live  in  every  age  and  in  every  coun- 
try." But  in  some  respects  the  loftiness  of  his  aims  made  it  a 
matter  of  less  difficulty  to  confine  himself  at  once  to  a  sphere  in 
which,  whilst  he  felt  himself  well  and  usefully  employed,  he  felt 
also  that  the  practical  business  of  his  daily  duties  acted  as  a  check 
upon  his  own  inclinations  and  speculations.  Accordingly,  when 
he  entered  upon  his  work  at  Laleham,  he  seems  to  have  regarded 
it  as  his  work  for  life.  "  I  have  always  thought,"  he  writes  in 
1823,  "  with  regard  to  ambition,  that  I  should  like  to  be  aut  Caesar 
aut  nuUus,  and  as  it  is  pretty  well  settled  for  me  that  I  shall  not  be 
Cassar,  I  am  quite  content  to  live  in  peace  as  nuUus." 

It  was  a  period  indeed  on  which  he  used  himself  to  look  back| 
even  from  the  wider  usefulness  of  his  later  years,  almost  with  a 
fond  regret,  as  to  the  happiest  time  of  his  life.  <'  Seek  ye  first  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness,  and  then  all  other  things 
shall  be  added  to  you,"  was  a  passage  to  which  now  more  than 
any  other  time  he  was  in  the  habit  of  recurring  as  one  of  peculiar 
truth  and  comfort.  His  situation  supplied  him  exactly  with  that 
union  of  retirement  and  work  which  more  than  any  other  condi- 
tion suited  bis  natural  inclinations,  and  enabled  him  to  keep  up 
more  uninterrupted  than  was  ever  again  in  his  power  the  commu- 
nication which  he  so  much  cherished  with  his  friends  and  rela- 
tions. Without  undertaking  any  directly  parochial  charge,  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  rendering  constant  assistance  to  Mr.  Heam,  the 
curate  of  the  place,  both  in  the  parish  church  and  workhouse,  and 
in  visiting  the  villagers — thus  uniting  with  4iis  ordinary  occupa- 
tions greater  means  than  he  was  afterwards  able  to  command,  of 
familiar  intercourse  with  his  poorer  neighbours,  which  he  always 
80  highly  valued.  Bound  as  he  was  to  Laleham  by  all  these  ties, 
he  long  loved  to  look  upon  it  as  his  final  home ; — and  the  first 
reception  of  the  tidings  of  his  election  at  Rugby  was  overclouded 
with  deep  sorrow  at  leaving  the  scene  of  so  much  happiness. 
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Years  after  he  had  left  it,  he  still  retained  his  early  affection  for  it, 
and  till  he  had  purchased  his  house  in  Westmoreland,  he  enter- 
tained a  lingering  hope  that  he  might  return  to  it  in  his  old  age, 
when  he  should  have  retired  from  Rugby.  Often  he  would  revisit 
it,  and  delighted  in  renewing  his  acquaintance  with  all  the  families 
of  the  poor  whom  he  had  known  during  his  residence ;  in  showing 
to  his  children  his  former  haunts;  in  looking  once  again  on  his 
favourite  views  of  the  great  plain  of  Middlesex — the  lonely  walks 
along  the  quiet  banks  of  the  Thames — the  retired  garden,  with 
its  "  Campus  Martins,"  and  its  "  wilderness  of  trees,"  which  lay 
behind  his  house,  and  which  had  been  the  scenes  of  so  many 
sportive  games  and  serious  conversations — the  churchyard  of 
Laleham,  then  doubly  dear  to  him  as  containing  the  graves  of  his 
infant  child  whom  he  buried  there  in  1832,  and  of  his  mother,  his 
aimt,  and  his  sister  Susannah,  who  had  long  formed  almost  a  part 
of  his  own  domestic  circle,  and  whom  he  lost  within  a  few  years 
after  his  departure  to  Rugby. 

His  general  view  of  his  work  as  a  private  tutor  is  best  given  in 
his  own  words  in  1831,  to  a  friend  who  was  about  to  engage  in  a 
similar  occupation. 

'*  I  know  it  has  a  bad  name,  but  my  wife  and  I  always  happened  to  be 
fond  of  it,  and  if  I  were  to  leave  Rugby  for  no  demerit  of  my  own,  I  would 
take  to  it  again  with  all  the  pleasure  in  life.  I  enjoyed,  and  do  enjoy,  the 
society  of  vouths  of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  for  they  are  all  alive  in  limbs  and 
spirits  at  least,  if  not  in  mind,  while  in  older  persons  the  body  and  spirits 
often  become  lazy  and  languid  without  the  mind  gaining  any  vigour  to 
compensate  for  it.  Do  not  take  your  work  as  a  dose,  and  I  do  not  think 
you  will  find  it  nauseous.  I  am  sure  you  will  not,  if  your  wife  does  not,  and 
if  she  is  a  sensible  woman,  she  will  not  either  if  you  do  not  The  misery  of 
private  tuition  seems  to  me  to  consist  in  this,  mat  men  enter  upon  it  as 
a  means  to  some  further  end;  are  always  impatient  for  the  time  when 
they  may  lay  it  aside ;  whereas  if  you  enter  upon  it  heartily  as  your  life's 
business,  as  a  man  enters  upon  any  other  profession,  you  are  not  then  in 
danger-  of  grudging  every  hour  you  give  to  it,  and  thinking  of  how  much 
privacy  and  how  much  society  it  is  robbing  you ;  but  you  take  to  it  as  a 
matter  of  course,  making  it  your  material  occupation,  and  devote  your  time 
to  it,  and  then  you  find  that  it  is  in  itself  full  of  interest,  and  keeps  life's  cur- 
rent fresh  and  wholesome  by  bringing  you  in  such  perpetual  contact  with 
all  the  spring  of  youthful  liveliness.  I  should  say,  have  your  pupils  a  good 
deal  with  you,  and  be  as  familiar  with  them  as  you  possibly  can.  I  did  this 
continually  more  and  more  before  I  leA  Laleham^  going  to  bathe  with  them, 
leaping  and  all  other  gymnastic  exercises  within  my  capacity,  and  some- 
times sailing  or  rowing  with  them.  They  I  believe  always  liked  it,  and  I 
enjoyed  it  myself  like  a  boy,  and  found  myself  constantly  the  better  for  it." 

In  many  respects  his  method  at  Laleham  resembled  the  plan 
which  he  pursued  on  a  larger  scale  at  Rugby.  Then,  as  after- 
wards, he  had  a  strong  sense  of  the  duty  of  protecting  his  charge, 
at  whatever  risk  to  himself,  from  the  presence  of  companions  who 
were  capable  only  of  exercising  an  evil  influence  over  their  asso- 
ciates ;  and,  young  as  he  was,  he  persisted  in  carrying  out  this 
principle,  and  in  declining  to  take  any  additional  pupils  as  long  as 
ne  had  under  him  any  of  such  a  character,  whom  yet  he  did  not 
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feel  himself  justified  in  removing  at  once.  And  in  answer  to  the 
request  of  his  friends  that  he  would  raise  his  terms,  "  I  am  con- 
firmed in  my  resolution  not  to  do  so,"  he  writes  in  1827,  "  lest  I 
should  get  the  sons  of  very  great  people  a$  my  pupils  whom  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  scphrofiize.^^  In  reply  to  a  friend  in  1821, 
who  had  asked  his  advice  in  a  difficult  case  of  dealing  with  a 
pupil,      • 

"  I  have  no  doubt."  he  answers,  "  that  you  have  acted  perfectly  right ; 
for  lenity  is  seldom  to  oe  repented  of;  and  besides,  if  vou  should  find  that  it  has 
been  ill  bestowed,  you  can  have  recourse  to  expulsion  afler  all.  But  it  is 
clearly  right  to  try  your  chance  of  making  an  impression ;  and  if  you  can 
make  any  at  all,  it  is  at  once  your  justification  and  encouragement  to  pro- 
ceed. It  is  very  oflen  like  kicking  a  football  up  hill ;  you  kick  it  onwards 
twenty  yards,  and  it  rolls  back  nineteen ;  still  you  have  ^iued  one  yard, 
and  thus  in  a  good  many  kicks  you  make  some  progress.  This,  however,  is 
on  the  supposition  that  the  pupil's  fault  is  ax^maia  and  not  xcucia;t'oT  if  he  laughs 
behind  your  back  at  what  you  say  to  him,  he  will  corrupt  others,  and  then 
there  is  no  help  for  it,  but  he  must  go.  This  is  to  me  all  the  difference :  I 
would  be  as  patient  as  I  possibly  could  with  irresolution,  unsteadiness,  and 
fits  of  idleness ;  but  if  a  pupil  has  set  his  mind  to  do  nothing,  but  considers 
all  the  work  as  so  much  fudffe,  which  he  will  evade  if  he  can.  I  have  made 
up  my  resolution  that  I  will  send  him  away  without  scruple ;  for  not  to 
speak  of  the  heartless  trouble  that  such  an  animal  would  give  to  myself,  he  is 
a  living  principle  of  mischief  in  the  house,  being  ready  at  all  times  to  pervert 
his  companions ;  and  this  determination  I  have  expressed  publicly,  and  if  I 
know  myself  I  will  act  upon  it,  and  I  advise  you  most  heartily  to  do  the 

same.    Thus,  then,  with  Mr. ,  when  he  appeared  penitent  and  made 

professions  of  amendment,  you  were  clearly  right  to  give  aim  a  longer  trial. 
If  he  be  sincere,  however  unsteady  and  backsliding,  he  will  not  hurt  the 
principles  of  your  other  pupils ;  for  he  will  not  glory  in  his  own  misconduct, 
which  I  suppose  is  the  danger :  but  if  you  have  reason  to  think  that  the 
impression  you  made  on  him  was  onl)^  temporary,  and  that  it  has  since  en- 
tirely gone  away,  and  his  own  evil  principles  as  well  as  evil  practices  are 
in  vigour,  then  I  would  advise  you  to  send  him  ofi*  without  delay ;  for  then 
taking  the  mischief  he  will  do  to  others  into  the  account,  the  football  rolls 
down  twenty-five  yards  to  your  kick  of  twenty,  and  that  is  a  losing  game." 

^^^ExO-iatti  odvvij  nokka  tpffov^orta  /t}g  (uridivw;  xfjo/thiv  "  he  writes,  "  must 
be  the  feelings  of  many  a  working  tutor  who  cannot  open  the  eyes  of  his 
pupils  to  see  what  knowledge  is, — I  do  not  mean  human  knowledge  only, 
out  *  wisdom.' " 

"  You  could  scarcely  conceive  the  rare  instances  of  ignorance  that  I 
have  met  with  amongst  them.  One  had  no  notion  of  what  was  meant  by 
an  angle ;  another  could  not  tell  how  many  Grospels  there  are,  nor  could 
he,  af>er  mature  deliberation,  recollect  any  other  names  than  Matthew, 
Mark,  and  Luke ;  and  a  third  holds  the  first  concord  in  utter  contempt,  and 
makes  the  infinitive  mood  supply  the  place  of  the  principal  verb  in  the  sen- 
tence without  the  least  suspicion  of  any  impropriety.  My  labour,  therefore, 
is  more  irksome  than  I  have  ever  known  it ;  but  none  of  my  pupus  give  me 
any  uneasiness  on  the  most  serious  points,  and  five  of  them  staid  the  sacra- 
ment when  it  was  last  administerea.  I  ought  constantly  to  impress  upon 
my  mind  how  light  an  evil  is  the  greatest  ignorance  or  dulness  when  com- 
pared with  habits  of  profligacy,  or  even  of  wilful  irregularity  and  riotous- 
ness." 

"  I  regret  in  your  son."  he  says,  (in  writing  to  a  parent,)  ^'  a  carelessness 
which  does  not  allow  him  to  think  seriously  of  what  he  is  living  for,  and  to 
do  what  is  right  not  merely  as  a  matter  of  remilarity,  but  because  it  is  a 
duty.    I  trust  you  will  not  think  that  I  am  meamng.any  thing  more  than  my 
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words  convey,  or  that  what  I  am  regretting  in  your  son  is  not  to  be  found  in 
nineteen  out  of  every  twenty  young  men  ofhis  age ;  but  I  conceive  that  you 
would  wish  me  to  form  my  desire  of  what  your  son  should  be,  not  according 
to  the  common  standard,  out  according  to  the  highest, — to  be  satisfied  with 
no  less  in  him  than  I  should  have  been  anxious  to  find  in  a  son  of  my  own. 
He  is  capable  of  doing  a  great  deal ;  and  I  have  not  seen  any  thing  in 
him  which  has  called  for  reproof  since  he  has  been  with  me.  I  am  only  de- 
sirous that  he  should  work  more  heartily, — just  in  short,  as  he  would  work 
if  he  took  an  interest  of  himself  in  his  own  improvement.  On  this,  of  course, 
all  distinction  in  Oxford  must  depend ;  but  much  more  than  distinction  de- 
pends on  it ;  for  the  difference  between  a  useful  education,  and  one  which  does 
not  affect  the  future  life,  rests  mainly  on  the  greater  or  less  activity  which  it 
has  communicated  to  the  pupil's  mind,  whether  he  has  learned  to  think,  or 
to  act,  and  to  gain  knowledge  by  himself,  or  whether  he  has  merely  fbilowed 
passively  as  long  as  there  was  some  one  to  drB.w  him." 

It  is  needless  to  anticipate  the  far  more  extended  influence 
which  he  exercised  over  his  Rugby  scholars,  by  describing  in  detail 
the  impression  produced  upon  his  pupils  at  Lalehara.  Yet  the 
mere  difference  of  the  relation  in  which  he  stood  towards  them  in 
itself  gave  a  peculiar  character  to  his  earlier  sphere  of  education, 
and  as  such  may  best  be  described  in  the  words  of  one  amongst 
those  whom  he  most  esteemed,  Mr.  Price,  who  afterwards  became 
one  ofhis  assistant-masters  at  Rugby.  ^ 

^*  Nearly  eighteen  years  have  passed  away  since  I  resided  at  Laleham, 
and  I  had  the  misfortune  of  being  but  two  months  as  a  pupil  there.  I  am 
unable,  therefore,  to  give  you  a  complete  picture  of  the  Laleham  life  of  my 
late  revered  tutor ;  I  can  only  impart  to  you  such  impressions  as  my  brief 
sojourn  there  has  Indelibly  fixed  in  my  recollection. 

"  The  most  remarkable  thing  which  struck  me  at  once  on  joining  the 
Laleham  circle  was,  the  wonderful  healthiness  of  tone  and  feeling  which 
prevailed  in  it  Every  thing  about  me  I  immediately  found  to  be  most  reaJ ; 
it  was  a  place  where  a  new  comer  at  once  felt  that  a  great  and  earnest  work 
was  going  forward.  Dr.  Arnold's  great  power  as  a  private  tutor  resided  in 
this,  that  he  gave  such  an  intense  earnestness  to  life.  Every  pupil  was 
made  to  feel  mat  there  was  a  work  for  him  to  do — that  his  happiness  as  well 
as  his  duty  lav  in  doing  that  work  well.  Hence,  an  indescribable  zest  was 
commimicated  to  a  young  man's  feeling  about  life;  a  strange  jov came  over 
him  on  discovering  that  he  had  the  means  of  being  useful,  and  thus  of  being 
happv ;  and  a  deep  respect  and  ardent  attachment  sprang  up  towards  him 
who  had  taught  him  thus  to  value  life  and  his  own  self,  and  his  work  and 
mission  in  this  world.  All  this  was  founded  on  the  breadth  and  comprehen- 
siveness of  Arnold's  character,  as  well  as  its  striking  truth  and  reality ;  on 
the  unfei^ed  regard  he  had  for  work  of  all  kinds,  and  the  sense  he  had  of 
its  value  both  for  the  complex  aggre^te  of  society,  and  the  growth  and  per- 
fection of  the  individual.  Thus  pupils  of  the  most  different  natures  were 
keenly  stimulated ;  none  felt  that  he  was  left  out,  or  that,  because  he  was 
not  endowed  with  large  powers  of  mind,  there  was  no  sphere  open  to  him  in 

'  I  cannot  allow  Mr.  Price's  name  to  appear  in  these  pages,  without  expressing  how 
mach  I  am  Indebted  to  him  for  the  assisiance  which,  amidst  his  many  pressing  duties, 
he  has  rendered  to  this  work,  not  only  here,  but  throughout,  and  which  in  many  cases, 
from  his  long  knowledge  and  complete  understanding  of  Dr.  Arnold's  views  and  charac- 
ter, he  alone  could  have  rendered.  Nothing,  indeed,  but  the  very  fact  of  the  perpetual 
recurrence  of  instances  in  which  I  have  availed  myself  not  only  of  his  suggestions  but  of 
his  words,  would  have  prevented  me  from  more  frequently  acknowledging  obligations 
fisr  which  I  here  wish  to  return  my  thanks,  however  inadequately,  once  for  all. 
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the  honourable  pursuit  of  useildness.  This  wonderful  power  of  making  all 
his  pu]>ils  respect  themselves,  and  of  awakening  in  them  a  consciousness  of 
the  duties  that  Grod  had  assigned  to  them  personally,  and  of  the  consequent 
reward  each  should  have  of  his  labours,  was  one  of  Arnold's  most  character- 
istic features  as  a  trainer  of  youth ;  he  possessed  it  eminently  at  Rugby ; 
but,  if  I  may  trust  my  own  vivid  recollections,  he  had  it  quite  as  remarkably 
at  Laleham.  His  hold  over  all  his  pupils  I  know  perfectly  astonished  me. 
It  was  not  so  much  an  enthusiastic  admiration  for  genius,  or  learning,  or  elo- 
quence which  stirred  within  them ;  it  was  a  sympadietic  thrill,  cauffht  from 
a  spirit  that  was  earnestly  at  work  in  the  world — whose  work  was  nealthy, 
sustained,  and  constantly  carried  forward  in  the  fear  of  God — a  work  that 
was  founded  on  a  deep  sense  of  its  duty  and  its  value ;  and  was  coupled 
with  such  a  true  humility,  such  an  unaffected  simplicity,  that  others  could 
not  help  being  invigorated  by  the  same  feeling,  and  with  the  belief  that  they 
too  in  tneir  measure  could  go  and  do  likewise. 

"  In  all  this  there  was  no  excitement,  no  predilection  for  one  class  of 
work  above  another ;  no  enthusiasm  for  any  one-sided  object ;  but  an  hum- 
ble, profound,  and  most  religious  consciousness  that  work  is  the  appointed 
calling  of  man  on  earth,  the  end  for  which  his  various  faculties  were  given,  - 
the  element  in  which  his  nature  is  ordained  to  devolope  itself,  and  in  which  his 
progressive  advance  towards  heaven  is  to  lie.  Hence,  each  pupil  felt  assured 
of  Arnold's  sympathy  in  his  own  particular  growth  and  character  of  talent ;  in 
striving  to  cultivate  his  own  giAs,  in  whatever  direction  diey  might  lead  him, 
he  infallibly  found  Arnold  not  only  approving,  but  positively  and  sincerely 
valuing  for  themselves  the  results  he  had  arrived  at ;  and  that  approbation  and 
esteem  gave  a  dignity  and  a  worth  both  to  himself  and  his  labour. 

"  His  hvimility  was  very  deeply  seated ;  his  respect  for  all  knowledge 
sincere.  A  strange  feeling  passed  over  the  pupil's  mind  when  he  found 
great,  and  often  undue,  credit  given  him  for  knowledge  of  which  his  tutor 
was  ignorant.  But  this  generated  no  conceit :  the  example  before  his  eyes 
daily  reminded  him  that  it  was  only  as  a  means  of  usefulness,  as  an  improve- 
ment of  talents  for  his  own  good  and  that  of  others,  that  knowledge  was  val- 
ued. He  could  not  find  comfort  in  the  presence  of  such  reality,  m  any  shal- 
low knowledge. 

"  There  was  then,  as  afterwards,  great  simplicity  in  his  religious  char- 
acter. It  was  no  isolated  part  of  his  nature,  it  was  a  bright  and  genial  lifi^t 
shininff  on  every  branch  ol  his  life.  He  took  very  great  pains  with  the  Di- 
vinity lessons  or  his  pupils:  and  his  lectures  were  admirable,  and,  I  distinct- 
ly remember,  very  highly  prized  for  their  depth  and  originality.  Neither 
generally  in  ordinary  conversation,  nor  in  his  walks  with  his  pupils,  was  his 
style  of  speaking  directly  or  mainly  religious :  but  he  was  ever  very  ready 
to  discuss  any  religious  question ;  whilst  the  depth  and  truth  of  his  nature, 
and  the  earnestness  of  his  religious  convictions  and  feehngs,  were  ever 
bursting  forth,  so  as  to  make  it  strongly  felt  that  his  life,  both  outward  and 
inward,  was  rooted  in  God. 

"  In  the  details  of  daily  business,  the  quantit)*-  of  time  that  he  devoted  to 
his  pupils  was  very  remarkable.  Lessons  began  at  seven,  and  with  the  in- 
terval of  breakfast  lasted  till  nearly  three ;  then  he  would  walk  with  his 
Eupils,  and  dine  at  half-past  five.  At  seven  he  usually  had  some  lesson  on 
and ;  and  it  was  only  when  we  all  were  gathered  up  in  the  drawing-room 
after  tea,  amidst  young  men  on  all  sides  of  him,  that  he  would  commence 
work  for  himself,  in  writing  his  Sermons  or  Roman  History. 

"  Who  that  ever  had  Uie  happiness  of  being  at  Laleham,  does  not  re- 
member the  lightness  and  joyousness  of  heart,  with  which  he  would  romp 
and  play  in  the  garden,  or  plunge  with  a  boy's  delight  into  the  Thames ;  or 
the  merry  fun  with  which  he  would  battle  with  spears  with  his  pupils  ? 
Which  of  them  does  not  recollect  how  the  Tutor  entered  into  his  amuse- 
ments widi  scarcely  less  glee  than  himself? 

"  But  I  must  conclude :  I  do  not  pretend  to  touch  on  every  point    I  have 
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told  you  what  strack  me  most,  and  I  have  tried  to  keep  away  all  remem- 
brance of  what  he  was  when  I  knew  him  better.  I  have  confined  myself  to 
the  impression  Laleham  left  upon  me." 

B.  Price. 


The  studies  which  most  occupied  his  spare  time  at  Laleham 
were  philology  and  history,  and  he  employed  himself  chiefly  on  a 
Lexicon  of  Thucydides,  and  also  on  an  edition  of  that  author 
with  Latin  notes,  subsequently  exchanged  for  English  ones,  a 
short  History  of  Greece,  never  finished  or  published,  and  on  articles 
on  Roman  History  from  the  times  of  the  Gracchi  to  that  of  Tra- 
jan, written  for  the  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana,  between  1821  and 
1827. 

It  was  in  1826  that,  through  the  recommendation  of  Archdea- 
con Hare,  he  first  became  acquainted  with  Niebuhr's  History  of 
Rome.  In  the  study  of  this  work,  which  was  the  first  German 
book  he  ever  read,  and  for  the  sake  of  reading  which  he  had 
learned  that  language,  a  new  intellectual  world  dawned  upon 
him,  not  only  in  the  subject  to  which  it  related,  but  in  the  disclo- 
sure to  him  of  the  depth  and  research  of  German  literature, 
which  from  that  moment  he  learned  more  and  more  to  ap- 
preciate, and,  as  far  as  his  own  occupations  would  allow  him,  to 
emulate. 

On  his  view  of  Roman  History  its  effect  was  immediate :  "  It 
is  a  work  (he  writes  on  first  perusing  it)  of  such  extraordinary 
ability  and  learning,  that  it  opened  wide  before  my  eyes  the  extent 
of  my  own  ignorance ;"  and  he  at  once  resolved  to  delay  any  in- 
dependent work  of  his  own  till  he  had  more  completely  studied 
the  new  field  of  inquiry  suggested  to  him,  in  addition  to  the  doubts 
he  had  himself  already  expressed  as  to  the  authenticity  of  much 
of  the  early  Roman  history  in  one  of  his  first  articles  in  the  Ency- 
clopaedia Metropolitana.  In  an  article  in  the  Quarterly  Review  of 
1826  he  was  (to  use  Niebuhr's  own  words  of  thanks  to  him  in  the 
second  edition  of  his  first  volume,  Note  1053  i.  p.  451,  Eng.  Transl.) 
**^the  scholar  who  introduced  the  first  edition  of  this  history  to  the 
English  public ;"  and  the  feeling  which  had  dictated  this  friendly 
notice  of  it  grew  with  years.  The  reluctance  which  he  had  at 
first  entertained  to  admit  the  whole  of  Niebuhr's  conclusions,  and 
which  remained  even  to  1832,  when  in  regard  to  his  views  of  an- 
cient history  he  was  inclined  to  "charge  him  with  a  tendency  to 
excessive  skepticism,"  (Pref.  to  1st  ed.  of  2nd  vol.  of  Thucyd.  p. 
xiv.,)  settled  by  degrees  into  a  determination  "  never  to  differ  from 
him  without  a  full  consciousness  of  the  probability  that  further  in- 
quiry might  prove  him  to  be  .right;"  (Pref.  to  Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  i. 
p.  X. ;)  and  his  admiration  for  him  rose  at  last  into  a  sentiment  of 
personal  veneration,  which  made  him,  as  he  used  to  say,  "  at  once 
emulous  and  hopeless,  rendering  him  jealous  for  Niebuhr's  reputa- 
tion, as  if  for  his  own,  and  anxious,  amidst  the  pressure  of  his  other 
occupations,  to  undertake,  or  at  least  superintend,  the  translation  of 
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the  third  volume  when  it  was  given  up  by  Hare  and  Thirlwall, 
from  a  desire  to  have  his  name  connected  with  the  translation  of 
that  great  work,  which  no  one  had  studied  more  or  admired  more 
entirely."  But  yet  more  than  by  his  mere  reading,  all  these  feel- 
ings towards  Niebuhr,  towards  Germany,  and  towards  Roman  his- 
tory, were  strengthened  by  his  visit  to  Rome  in  1827,  and  by  the 
friendship  which  he  there  formed  with  Chevalier  Bunsen,  successoi 
to  Niebuhr  as  minister  at  the  Papal  court.  He  was  at  Rome  only 
thirteen  days,  but  the  sight  of  the  city  and  of  the  neighbourhood, 
to  which  he  devoted  himself  to  the  almost  entire  exclusion  of  the 
works  of  art,  gave  him  a  living  interest  in  Rome  which  he  had 
before  wanted  and  which  he  never  lost.  The  Chevalier  Bun- 
sen  he  saw  no  more  till  1838 ;  but  the  conversation  which  he  had 
there  enjoyed  with  him  formed  the  ground  of  an  unbroken  inter- 
course by  letters  between  them :  by  his  encouragement  he  was 
principally  induced  in  later  years  to  resume  the  History  of  Rome, 
which  he  eventually  dedicated  to  him ;  whilst  from  the  reseift- 
blance  in  many  points  of  their  peculiar  pursuits  and  general  views, 
he  used  to  turn  with  enthusiastic  delight  to  seek  for  his  sympathy 
from  the  isolation  in  which  he  often  seemed  to  be  placed  in  his 
own  country. 

But  now,  as  afterwards,  he  found  himself  most  attracted  to- 
wards the  Interpretation  of  Scripture  and  the  more  practical  aspect 
of  Theology ;  and  he  was  only  restrained  from  entering  upon  the 
study  of  them  more  directly,  partly  by  diffidence  in  his  own  powers, 
partly  by  a  sense  that  more  time  was  needed  for  their  investiga- 
tion than  he  had  at  his  command.  His  early  intimacy  with  the 
leading  men  of  the  then  Oriel  school,  remarkable  as  it  was  for  ex- 
hibiting a  union  of  religious  earnestness  with  intellectual  activity, 
and  distinct  from  any  existing  party  amongst  the  English  clergy, 
contributed  to  foster  the  independence  which  characterized  his  the- 
ological and  ecclesiastical  views  from  the  first  time  that  he  took 
any  real  interest  in  serious  matters.  And  he  used  to  look  back  to 
a  visit  to  Dr.  Whately,  then  residing  on  his  cure  in  Suffolk,  as  a 
marked  era  in  the  formation  of  his  views,  especialy  as  opening  to 
his  mind,  or  impressing  upon  it  more  strongly,  some  of  the  opinions 
on  which  he  afterwards  laid  so  much  stress  with  regard  to  the 
Christian  Priesthood. 

But  although  in  the  way  of  modification  or  confirmation  his 
thoughts  owed  much  to  the  influence  of  others,  there  was  always, 
even  at^this  less  stirring  period  of  his  mind,  an  original  spring 
within. "  The  distinctness  and  force  with  which  the  words  and 
acts  recorded  in  the  Gospel  History  came  before  him,  seem  to  have 
impressed  him  early  with  a  conviction  that  there  was  something 
in  them  very  different  from  what  was  implied  in  the  conunon  mode 
of  talking  and  acting  on  religious  subjects.  The  recollections  of 
his  conversations  which  have  been  preserved  from  this  period, 
abound  with  expressions  of  his  strong  sense  of  <*  the  want  of  Chris- 
tian principle  in  the  literature  of  the  day,"  and  an  anxious  fore- 
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boding  of  the  possible  results  which  might  thence  ensue  in  the  case 
of  any  change  in  existing  notions  and  circumstances.  ^'  I  fear,*'  he 
said,  "  the  approach  of  a  greater  struggle  between  good  and  evil 
than  the  world  has  yet  seen,  in  which  there  may  well  happen  the 
greatest  trial  to  the  faith  of  good  men  that  can  be  imagined,  if  the 
greatest  talent  and  ability  are  decidedly  on  the  side  of  their  adver- 
saries, and  they  will  have  nothing  but  &ith  and  holiness  to  oppose 
to  it."  "  Something  of  this  kind,"  he  said,  "  may  have  been  the 
meaning  or  part  of  the  meaning  of  the  words,  *  that  by  signs  and 
wonders  they  should  deceive  even  the  elect.'  What  I  should  be 
afraid  of  would  be,  that  good  men,  taking  alarm  at  the  prevailing 
spirit,  would  fear  to  yield  even  points  they  could  not  maintain, 
instead  of  wisely  giving  them  up  and  holding  on  where  they 
could."  Hence  one  object  of  his  early  attempts  at  his  Roman 
History  was  the  hope,  as  he  said,  that  its  tone  might  be  such 
"  that  the  strictest  of  what  is  called  the  Evangelical  party  would 
not  object  to  putting  it  into  the  hands  of  their  children."  Hence 
again,  he  earnestly  desired  to  see  some  leading  periodical  taking  a 
decidedly  religious  tone,  unconnected  with  any  party  feeling : — 

"  It  would  be  a  most  happy  event,"  he  writes  in  1822,  "  if  a  work  which 
has  so  great  a  sale,  and  contains  so  much  curious  information,  and  has  so 
much  the  tone  of  men  of  the  world,  [as  the  Q,uarterly  Review,]  could  be 
disciplined  to  a  uniformly  Christian  spirit,  and  appear  to  uphold  good  prin- 
ciples for  their  own  sake,  and  not  merelv  as  tending  to  the  maintenance  of 
things  as  thev  are.  It  would  be  delightful  to  see  a  work  sincerely  Christian, 
which  should  be  neidier  High  Church,  nor  what  is  called  Evangelical." 

Out  of  this  general  sense  of  the  extreme  contrast  between  the 
high  standard  of  the  Christian  religion  and  the  evils  of  the  ex- 
isting state  of  Christendom,  especially  in  his  own  age  and  country, 
arose  one  by  one  those  views  which,  when  afterwards  formed  into 
a  collected  whole,  became  the  animating  principle  of  his  public  life, 
but  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  anticipate  here,  except  by  indica- 
ting how  rapidly  they  were  in  the  process  of  formation  in  his  own 
mind. 

•  It  was  now  that  his  political  views  began  to  free  themselves 
alike  from  the  mere  childish  Jacobinism  of  his  boyhood,  and  from 
the  hardly  less  stable  Toiyisni  which  he  had  imbibed  from  the  in- 
fluence of  his  early  Oxford  friends — a  change  which  is  best  to  be 
seen  in  his  own  words,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge,  many 
years  afterwards  (Jan.  26,  1840).  And  though  his  interest  in  pub- 
lic affairs  was  much  less  keen  at  this  period  than  in  the  subsequent 
stages  of  his  life,  his  letters  contain,  especially  after  1826,  indica- 
tions  of  the  same  lively  sense  of  social  evils,  founded  on  his  know- 
ledge of  history,  which  became  more  and  more  a  part  of  ^  his  habit- 
ual thoughts. 

'^  I  think  daily,"  he  said,  in  speaking  of  the  disturbances  in  1819, "  of  Thu- 
c^dides,  and  the  Corcyrean  sedition,  and  of  the  story  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, and  of  the  Cassandra-like  fate  of  history,  whose  lessons  are  read  m 
vain  even  to  the  very  next  generation." 
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"  I  cannot  tell  you,"  he  writes  in  1826,  "  how  the  present  state  of  the 
country  occupies  my  mind,  and  what  a  restless  desire  1  feel  that  it  were  in 
my  power  to  do  any  good.  My  chief  fear  is,  that  when  the  actual  suffering 
is  a  little  abated,  people  will  go  on  as  usual,  and  not  probing  to  the  bottom 
the  deep  disease  which  is  to  my  mind  ensuring  no  ordinary  share  of  misery 
in  the  country  before  many  years  are  over.  But  we  know  that  it  is  our  own 
fault  if  our  greatest  trials  do  not  turn  out  to  be  our  greatest  anvantages." 

In  ecclesiastical  matters  in  like  manner  he  had  already  begun 
to  conceive  the  necessity  of  great  alterations  in  the  Church  Estab- 
lishment, a  feeling  which  at  this  period,  when  most  persons  seem- 
ed to  acquiesce  in  its  existing  state,  was  naturally  stronger  than  in 
the  later  years  of  his  life,  when  the  attacks  to  which  it  was  ex- 
posed from  without  and  from  within,  appeared  at  times  to  endanger 
its  existence. 

''  I  hope  to  be  allowed,  before  I  die,  to  accomplish  something  on  Educa- 
tion, and  also  with  regard  to  the  Church,"  he  writes  in  1826 ;  "  the  last  in- 
deed even  more  than  the  other,  were  not  the  task,  humanly  speaking,  so 
hopeless.  But  the  more  I  think  of  the  matter,  and  the  more  I  read  of  the 
Scriptures  themselves,  and  of  the  history  of  the  Church,  the  more  intense  is 
my  wonder  at  the  language  of  admiration  with  which  some  men  speak  of 
the  Church  of  England,  which  certainly  retains  the  foundation  sure,  as  all 
other  Christian  societies  do,  except  the  tJniteuians,  but  has  overlaid  it  with 
a  very  sufficient  quantity  of  hay  and  stubble,  which  I  devoutly  hope  to  see 
burnt  one  day  in  the  fire.  I  know  that  other  Churches  have  their  faults 
also,  but  what  have  I  to  do  with  them  ?  It  is  idle  to  speculate  in  cUiend  re- 
publicdj  but  to  reform  one's  own  is  a  business  which  nearly  concerns  us." 

His  lively  appreciation  of  the  high  standard  of  practical  and 
social  excellence,  enjoined  in  the  Christian  dispensation,  was  also 
guiding  him  to  those  principles  of  interpretation  of  Scripture, 
which  he  applied  so  extensively  in  his  later  works. 

*'  The  tendency,''  he  writes  to  Dr.  Hawkins  in  1827,  ^<  which  so  many 
Christians  have  had  and  still  have,  to  fancy  that  the  goodness  of  the  old 
Patriarchs  was  absolute  rather  than  relative,  and  that  men  who  are  spoken 
of  as  having  had  personal  communication  with  God,  must  have  had  as  great 
knowledge  of  a  future  state  as  ourselves,  is  expressed  in  one  of  G.  HerEert's 
poems,  in  which  he  seems  to  look  upon  the  revelations  of  the  patriarchal 
Church  almost  with  envy^  as  if  they  nad  nearer  communion  with  God  ^an 
Christians  have.  All  wmch  seems  to  me  to  arise  out  of  a  forgetfulness  or 
misapprehension  of  the  privileges  of  Christians  in  their  communion  with  the 
Holy  Spirit, — and  to  originate  partly  in  the  tritheistic  notions  of  the  Trinity, 
which  make  men  involuntarily  consider  the  Third  Person  as  inferior  in 
some  degree  to  those  who  are  called  First  and  Second,  whereas  the  Third 
relation  of  the  Deity  to  man  is  rather  the  most  perfect  of  all ;  as  it  is  that  in 
which  Qod  communes  with  man,  not^'  as  a  man  talketh  with  his  friend,'  but 
as  a  Spirit  holding  discourse  invisibly  and  incomprehensibly,  but  more  effec- 
tually than  by  any  outward  address, — with  the  spiriU  of  his  creatures.  And 
therefore  it  was  expedient  for  the  disciples  that  God  should  be  with  their 
hearts  as  the  Spirit,  rather  than  speaking  to  their  ears  as  the  Son.  This 
will  give  you  the  clue  to  my  view  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  I  never  can 
look  upon  as  addressed  to  men  having  a  Faith  in  Christ  such  as  Christians 
have,  or  looking  forward  to  eternal  life  with  any  settled  and  uniform  hope." 

Lastly,  the  following  extracts  give  his  approaches  to  his  sub* 
sequent  views  on  Church  and  State. 
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«  What  say  you,"  he  writes  in  1827,  to  Dr.  Whately,  "  to  a  work  on 
^oAiTfxn,  in  the  old  Greek  sense  of  the  word,  in  which  I  should  try  to  apply  the 
principles  of  the  Gospel  to  the  legislation  and  administration  of  a  state  ?  It 
would  begin  with  a  simple  statement  of  the  r^oq  of  man  according  to  Christi- 
anity, and  then  would  go  on  to  show  how  the  knowledge  of  this  t4Xoq  would 
affect  all  our  views  of  national  wealth,  and  the  whole  question  of  political 
economy ;  and  also  our  practice  with  regard  to  wars,  oaths,  and  various 
other  relics  of  the  axoixti»  tov  moafiov?^ 

And  to  Mr.  Blackstone  in  the  same  year: — 

"  I  have  long  had  in  my  mind  a  work  on  Christian  Politics,  or  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Gospel  to  the  state  of  man  as  a  citizen,  in  which  the  wnole 
question  of  a  religious  establishment  and  of  the  education  proper  for  Chris- 
tian members  of  a  Christian  commonwealth  would  naturally  find  a  place. 
It  would  embrace  also  an  historical  sketch  of  the  pretended  conversion  of 
the  kingdoms  of  the  world  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries,  which  I  look  upon  as  one  of  the  greatest  town  dPaddresse  that 
Satan  ever  played,  except  his  invention  of  Popery.  I  mean  that  by  inducing 
kin^s  and  nations  to  conform  nominally  to  Christianity,  and  thus  to  get  into 
their  hands  the  direction  of  Christian  society,  he  has  in  a  great  measure 
succeeded  in  keeping  out  the  peculiar  principles  of  that  society  from  any  ex- 
tended sphere  of  operation,  and  in  ensuring  the  ascendency  of  his  own. 
One  real  conversion  there  seems  to  have  been,  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxons ; 
but  that  he  soon  succeeded  in  corrupting ;  and  at  the  Norman  Conquest  we 
had  little,  I  suppose,  to  lose  even  from  the  more  direct  introduction  oi  Popery 
and  worldly  rehgion  which  came  in  with  the  conqueror." 

All  these  floating  visions,  which  were  not  realized  till  long  af- 
terwards, are  best  represented  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Sermons, 
which  were  preached  in  the  parish  church  at  Laleham,  and  form 
by  far  the  most  characteristic  record  of  this  period. 

^'  My  object,"  he  said  in  his  Preface,  "  has  been  to  bring  the  great  prin-- 
ciples  of  the  Gospel  home  to  the  hearts  and  practices  o^  my  own  country- 
men in  my  own  time — and  particularly  to  those  of  my  own  station  in  society, 
with  whose  sentiments  and  language  I  am  naturally  most  familiar.  And 
for  this  purpose,  I  have  tried  to  write  in  such  a  style  as  might  be  used 
in  real  life,  in  serious  conversation  with  our  friends,  or  with  those  who  asked 
our  advice ;  in  the  language,  in  short,  of  common  life,  and  applied  to  the 
cases  of  common  life ;  but  ennobled  and  strengthened  by  those  principled 
and  feelings  which  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  Gospel." 

This  volume  is  not  only  in  the  time  of  its  appearance,  but  also 
in  its  style  and  substance,  the  best  introduction  to  all  his  later 
works ;  the  very  absence  of  any  application  to  particular  classes 
or  states  of  opinion,  such  as  gives  more  interest  to  his  subsequent 
sermons,  is  the  more  fitted  to  exhibit  his  fundamental  views,  often 
not  developed  in  his  owu  mind,  in  their  naked  simplicity.  And  it 
is  in  itself  worthy  of  notice,  as  being  the  first  or  nearly  the  first 
attempt,  since  followed  in  many  other  quarters,  at  breaking  through 
the  conventional  phraseology  with  which  Bnglish  preaching  had 
been  so  long  encumbered,  and  at  uniting  the  language  of  reality  and 
practical  sense  with  names  and  words  which,  in  the  minds  of  so 
many  of  the  educated  classes,  had  become  closely  associated  with 
notions  of  sectarianism  or  extravagance. 
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It  was  published  in  1828,  immediately  after  his  removal  to 
Rugby,  and  had  a  rapid  circulation.  Many,  both  then  and  long 
afterwards,  who  most  differed  from  some  of  his  more  peculiar  opin- 
ions, rejoiced  in  the  possession  of  a  volume  which  contained  so 
much  in  which  they  agreed,  and  so  little  from  which  they  differed. 
The  objections  to  its  style  or  substance  may  best  be  gathered  from 
the  following  extracts  of  his  own  letters  : 

1.  "  If  the  sermons  are  read,  I  do  not  care  one  farthing  if  the  readers 
think  me  the  most  imclassical  writer  in  the  English  langua^.  It  will  only 
remove  me  to  a  greater  distance  from  the  men  of  elegant  mmds  with  whom 
I  shall  most  loathe  to  be  associated.  But,  however,  I  nave  looked  at  the  ser- 
mons again,  with  a  view  to  correcting  the  baldness  which  you  complain  of, 
and  in  some  places,  I  have  endeavoured  to  correct  it  And  I  again  assure 
you,  that  I  will  not  knowingly  leave  unaltered  any  diing  violent,  harsh,  or 
dogmatical.  I  am  not  conscious  of  the  ex  cathedr&  tone  of  my  sermons — at 
least  not  beyond  what  appears  to  me  proper  in  the  pulpit,  where  one 
does  in  a  manner  speak  ex  cathedrft.  But  I  think  my  decided  tone  is  gen- 
erally employed  in  putting  forward  the  sentiments  of  scripture,  not  in  draw- 
ing my  own  conclusions  from  it" 

2.  In  answer  to  a  complaint  that  "  they  carry  the  standard  so  high  as  to 
unchristianize  half  the  community,"  he  says,  "  I  do  not  see  how  the  standard 
can  be  carried  higher  than  Christ  or  his  Apostles  carry  it,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  we  ought  to  put  it  lower.  I  am  sure  that  the  habitually  fixing  it  so 
much  lower,  especially  in  ail  our  institutions  and  public  practice,  has  been 
most  mischievous." 

3.  "  I  am  very  much  gratified  by  what  you  say  of  my  sermons ;  yet 
pained  to  find  that  their  tone  is  generally  felt  to  be  so  hard  and  severe.  I 
believe  the  reason  is,  that  I  mosUy  thought  of  my  pupils  in  preaching,  and 
almost  always  of  the  higher  classes,  who  I  cannot  but  think  have  commonly 
very  little  of  the  *  bruised  reed '  about  Uiem.  You  must  remember  that  I 
never  had  the  regular  care  of  a  parish,  and  therefore  have  seen  compara- 
tively little  of  those  cases  of  a  troubled  spirit,  and  of  a  fearful  and  anxious 
conscience,  which  require  comfort  far  more  than  warning.  But  still,  sifler 
all,  I  fear  that  the  intense  mercv  of  the  Gospel  has  not  been  so  prominently 
represented  as  it  should  have  been,  while  i  have  been  labouring  to  express 
its  purity." 

Meanwhile,  his  friends  had  frequently  represented  to  him  the 
desirableness  of  a  situation  which  would  secure  a  more  certain 
provision,  and  a  greater  sphere  of  usefulness  than  that  which  he 
occupied  at  Laleham ;  and  he  had  been  urged,  more  than  once,  to 
stand  for  the  Mastership  at  Winchester,  which  he  had  declined 
first  from  a  distrust  of  his  own  fitness  or  inclination  for  the  ofiice, 
and  afterwards  from  more  general  reasons.  But  the  expense  of 
the  neighbourhood  of  Laleham  had  already  determined  him  to 
leave  it,  and  he  was  framing  plans  for  a  change  of  life,  when,  in 
August,  1827,  the  head-mastership  of  Rugby  became  vacant  by  the 
resignation  of  Dr.  Wool,  who  had  held  it  for  twenty^one  years. 
It  was  not  till  late  in  the  contest  for  the  situation  that  he  finally 
resolved  to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate.  When,  therefore,  his 
testimonials  were  sent  in  to  the  twelve  trustees,  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen of  Warwickshire,  in  whom  the  appointment  rests,  the  can- 
vass for  the  office  had  advanced  so  far  as  to  leave  him,  in  the 
opinion  of  himself  and  many  of  his  friends,  but  little  hope  of  sue- 
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cess.  On  the  day  of  the  decision,  the  testimonials  of  the  several 
candidates  were  read  over  in  the  order  in  which  they  had  been 
sent  in ;  his  own  were  therefore  among  the  last ;  and  whilst  none 
of  the  trustees  were  personally  acquainted  with  him,  few  if  any  of 
them,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  his  appearance,  had  heard  his  name 
before.  His  testimonials  were  few  in  number,  and  most  of  them 
couched  in  general  language,  but  all  speaking  strongly  of  his  qual- 
ifications. Amongst  them  was  a  letter  from  Dr.  Hawkins,  now 
Provost  of  Oriel,  in  which  it  was  predicted  that,  if  Mr.  Arnold  were 
elected  to  the  head-mastership  of  Rugby,  he  would  change  the 
face  of  education  all  through  the  public  schools  of  England.  The 
trustees  had  determined  to  be  guided  entirely  by  the  merits  of  the 
candidates,  and  the  impression  produced  upon  them  by  this  letter, 
and  by  the  general  confidence  in  him  expressed  in  all  the  testimo- 
nials, was  such,  that  he  was  elected  at  once,  in  December,  1827. 
In  June,  1828,  he  received  Priest's  orders  from  Dr.  Howley,  then 
Bishop  of  London  ;  in  April  and  November  of  the  same  year  took 
degree  of  B.D.  and  D.D. ;  and  in  August  entered  on  his  new 
office. 


The  following  letters  and  extracts  have  been  selected,  not  so 
much  as  important  in  themselves,  but  rather  as  illustrating  the 
course  of  his  thoughts  and  general  views  at  this  period. 

LETTERS  FROM  1817  TO  1828. 

I.      TO   J.   T.   C0LERID<3E,   ESQ. 

Oxford,  Hay  98, 1817. 

....  I  thank  you  very  heartily  for  the  kindness  which  all  your 
letter  displays,  and  I  cannot  better  show  my  sense  of  it,  than  by  telling  you 
without  reserve  mv  feelings  and  arguments  on  both  sides  of  the  question. 
The  study  of  the  law,  in  many  respects,  I  think  I  should  like,  and  certainly 
it  holds  out  better  encouragement  to  any  ambitious  particles  which  I  may 
have  in  my  nature  than  the  church  does.  But  I  do  not  think,  if  I  know 
myself,  wmch  perhaps  is  begging  an  important  question,  that  my  sober 
inclinations  would  lead  me  to  the  law  so  much  as  to  the  church.  I  am  sure 
the  church  would  be  the  best  for  me,  for  as  I  hope  never  to  enter  it  with  light 
Tiews,  so  the  forming  of  my  mind  to  a  proper  sense  of  the  clerical  duties, 
And  then  an  occasion  and  call  for  the  practice  of  them  immediately  succeed- 
ing, would  I  trust  be  most  beneficial  to  me.  To  effect  this,  I  have  great 
advantages  in  the  advice  and  example  of  many  of  my  friends  here  in  Oxford, 
and  whether  I  know  myself  or  not  is  another  question,  but  I  most  sincerely 
feel  that  I  could  with  most  pleasure  devote  myself  to  the  employments  of  a 
clerg^an :  and  that  I  never  should  for  a  moment  put  any  prospects  of 
ambition  or  worldlv  honour  in  competition  with  the  safe  happiness  which  I 
think  a  clergyman's  life  would  grant  me.  Seriously,  I  am  afraid  of  tiiie  lem : 
I  know  how  much  even  here  I  am  led  away  by  various  occupations  from 
those  studies  and  feelings  which  are  essential  to  every  man ;  and  I  dare  not 
risk  the  consequences  of  such  a  necessary  diversion  of  mind  from  all  religious 
subjects  as  would  be  caused  h^  my  attending  to  a  study  so  engrossing  as 
that  of  law.  To  this  I  am  sure  in  vour  eyes  nothing  need  be  added ;  but 
besides  I  doubt  whether  my  healtn  would  support  so  much  reading  and 
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confinement  to  the  house :  and  af^er  all,  knowing  who  are  at  this  moment 
contending  for  the  prizes  of  the  law^  it  would  I  think  be  folly  to  stake  much 
on  the  chance  of  my  success.  Again,  my  present  way  of  Ure  enables  me  to 
be  a  great  deal  at  home  with  my  mother,  aunt,  and  sister,  who  are  all  so 
circumstanced,  that  I  should  not  think  myself  justified  in  lightly  choosing 
any  occupation  that  would  separate  me  greatly  from  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  I  find  that  I  cannot  conscientioufly  subscribe  to  the  articles  of  the 
church,  be  assured  I  never  will  go  into  orders,  but  even  then  I  should  doubt 
whether  I  could  support  either  the  expense  or  labour  of  the  law.  I  hope 
you  have  overrated  my  "  ambitious  disputations  and  democratical "  propen- 
sities ;  if,  indeed,  I  have  not  more  of  the  two  first  than  of  the  last,  I  think  I 
should  not  hesitate  about  my  fitness  for  the  church,  as  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned. I  Uiink  you  have  not  quite  a  correct  notion  of  my  political  faith ; 
perhaps  I  have  not  myself,  but  I  do  not  think  I  am  democraUcally  inclined, 
and  God  forbid  I  should  ever  be  such  a  clergyman  as  Home  Tooke. 


II.      TO   REV.   GEORGE   CORNISH. 

Laleham,  SeptemlMr  SO,  I8I9. 

Poor  dear  old  Oxford !  if  I  live  till  I  am  eighty,  and  were  to 

enjoy  all  the  happiness  that  the  warmest  wish  could  desire,  I  should  never 
forget,  or  cease  to  look  back  with  something  of  a  painful  feenng  on  the  years 
we  were  together  there,  and  on  all  the  delights  that  we  have  lost ;  and  i 
look  foward  with  extreme  delight  to  my  intended  journey,  down  to  the  audit 
in  October,  when  I  shall  take  a  long  and  last  farewell  or  my  old  haunts,  and 
will,  if  I  possibly  can,  yet  take  one  more  look  at  Bagley  Wood,  and  the 

O  field,  and  the  wild  stream  that  flows  down  between  Builington  and 
y  Marsh,  not  forgetting  even  your  old  friend,  the  Lower  London  Road. 
Well,  I  must  endeavour  to  get  some  such  associations  to  combine  with 
Laleham  and  its  neighbourhood ;  but  at  present  all  is  harsh  and  ruffled,  like 
woods  in  a  high  wmd,  only  I  am  beginning  to  love  my  own  little  study, 
where  I  have  a  sofa  full  of  books,  as  of  old,  and  the  two  verse  books  lying 
about  on  it,  and  a  volume  of  Herodotus ;  and  where  I  sit  up  and  read  or  write 
till  twelve  or  one  o'clock. 


III.      TO   REV.   p.  C.   BLACK8T0NE. 

(On  a  propoMl  of  a  MuUnbip  at  Wiaoh«at«r.) 

Ulaham,  OctobarW,  1819. 

I  might  defer  any  discussion  of  the  prospects  which  you  recommend  to 
me  till  we  meet,  were  it  a  subject  on  which  I  could  feel  any  hesitation  in 
making  up  my  mind.  But,  thanking  you  as  I  do  very  sincerely  for  the 
kindness  of  your  suggestion,  the  situation  which  you  advise  me  to  try  for,  is 
one  which  nothing  but  the  most  positive  call  of  duty  would  ever  induce  me  to 
accept,  were  it  even  ofiered  to  me.  It  is  one  which,  in  the  first  place,  I  know 
myself  very  ill  Qualified  to  fill ;  and  it  would  besides  completely  upset  every 
scneme  which  I  have  foimed  for  my  future  comfort  in  life.  I  Know  that 
success  in  my  present  undertaking  is  of  course  doubtful ;  still  my  chance  is, 
I  ihink,  tolerably  fair,  not  indeed  of  making  my  fortune,  but  of  earning  such 
an  income  as  shall  enable  me  to  live  with  economy  as  a  married  man;  and, 
as  far  as  I  can  now  foresee,  I  should  wish  to  continue  for  many  years  at 
Laleham,  and  the  house,  which  I  have  got  on  a  long  lease,  is  one  which  I 
already  feel  very  well  inclined  to  regard  as  my  settled  and  permanent  home  in 
this  world.    My  present  way  of  lite  I  have  tried,  and  am  perfectly  contented 
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with  it:  and  I  know  pretty  well  what  the  life  of  a  master  of  Winchester 
would  he.  and  feel  equally  certain  that  it  would  he  to  me  excessively  disa- 
greeahle.  I  do  not  think  you  could  say  any  thing  to  shake  me  for  an  instant 
on  this  head ;  still  believe  me  that  I  am  very  much  ohliged  to  you  for  the 
friendliness  of  your  recommendation,  which  I  decline  for  reasons  that  in  all 
prohahility  many  people  would  think  very  empty  and  ridiculous. 


IV.     TO   REV.  JOHN   TUCKER. 

LalelMB,  NovmlMr  90, 1810. 

This  day  eight  years,  ahout  this  time,  we  were  assembled  in  the  Junior 
Common  Room,  to  celebrate  the  first  foundation  of  the  room,  and  had  been 


earth  to  our  several  aoodes.  There  is  a  "  souvenir  interessant "  for  you,  as 
a  Frenchman  would  say,  and  one  full  well  fitted  for  a  November  evening. 
*But  do  you  know  that  I  am  half  disposed  to  quarrel  with  ^ou,  instead  of 
giving  you  "  Souvenirs " — for  did  you  not  covenant  to  write  to  me  first  ? 
....  Indeed,  in  the  pictures  that  I  have  to  form  of  my  future  life,  my  friends 
have  always  held  a  part;  and  it  has  been  a  great  delight  to  me  to  think, 
that  Mary  will  feel  doubly  and  naturally  bound  to  so  many  of  them,  that  she 
will  have  little  trouble  in  learning  to  love  them,  and  the  benefits  which  I 
have  received  from  my  Oxford  friendships  have  been  so  invaluable,  as  relating 
to  points  of  the  very  highest  importance,  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  ever  to 
forget  them,  or  to  cease  to  look  on  diem  as  the  greatest  blessings  I  have  ever 
yet  enjoyed  in  life,  and  for  which  I  have  the  deepest  reason  to  be  most 
thankful.  Being  then  separated  from  you  all,  I  am  most  anxious  that 
absence  should  not  be  allowed  to  weaken  the  regard  we  bear  each  other ; 
and  besides,  I  cannot  forgo  that  advice  and  assistance  which  I  have  so  long 
been  accustomed  to  rely  on,  and  with  which  I  cannot  as  yet  at  least  safely 
dispense :  for  the  management  of  my  own  mind  is  a  thing  so  difiicolt,  and 
brings  me  into  contact  with  much  that  is  so  strangely  mysterious,  that  I 
stand  at  times  quite  bewildered,  in  a  chaos  where  lean  see  no  light  either 
before  or  behind.  How  much  of  all  this  is  constitutional  and  physical  I 
cannot  tell,  perhaps  a  great  deal  of  it :  yet  it  is  surely  dangerous  to  look 
upon  all  the  struggles  of  the  mind  as  arising  from  the  state  of  the  body  or 
the  weather,  and  so  resolved  to  bestow  no  attention  upon  them.  Indeed  I 
think  I  have  far^more  reason  tc^be  annoyed  at  the  extraordinary  apathy  and 
abstraction  from'  every  thing  good,  whicn  the  routine  of  the  world's  business 
brings  with  it;  there  are  whole  days  in  which  all  the  feelings  of  principles 
of  belief,  or  of  Religion  altogether,  are  in  uttf  r  abeyance :  when  one  goes 
on  very  comfortably,  pleased  with  external  and  worldly  comforts,  and  yet 
would  find  it  difficulty  if  told  to  inquire,  to  find  a  particle  of  Christian  princi- 
ple in  one's  whole  mind.  It  seems  all  quite  moved  out  bodily,  and  one  retains 
no  consciousness  of  a  belief  in  any  one  religious  truth,  but  is  living  a  life  of 
virtual  Atheism.  I  suppose  these  things  are  equalized  somehow,  out  I  am 
often  inclined  to  wonder  at  and  to  envy  those  who  seem  never  to  know  what 
mental  trouble  is,  and  who  seem  to  have  nothing  else  to  disturb  them  than 
the  common  petty  annoyances  of  life,  and  when  these  let  them  alone,  then 
they  are  ip  tvna&tifia^.  But  I  would  compound  for  all  this,  if  I  could 
but  find  that  I  had  any  liking  for  what  I  ought  to  like ;  but  there  is  the 
Sunday  School  here,  for  instance,  which  I  never  visit  without  the  strongest 
reluctance,  and  really  the  bought  of  having  this  to  do  makes  me  quite  dread 
the  return  of  the  Sunday.  I  have  got  it  now  entirely  into  my  own  hands,  so 
attend  it  I  fnust  and  wtU^  if  I  can  answer  for  my  perseverance,  but  it  goes 
Mully  against  me. 
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V.      TO  J.  T.  COLBBIDOB,  BSO. 

Lalebam,  NoT«mb«r  99, 1619. 

At  last  I  am  going  to  redeem  the  promise  which  I  made  so  lon^  ago,  and 
to  ^ve  you  some  account  of  our  gumma  rerum.  I  have  had  lately  the 
additional  work  of  a  sermon  every  week  to  write,  and  this  has  interfered 
very  much  with  my  correspondence ;  and  I  fear  I  have  not  yet  acquired 
that  careful  economy  of  time  which  men  in  your  profession  often  so  well 
practice,  and  do  not  make  the  most  of  all  the  odd  five  and  ten  minutes'  spaces 
which  I  get  in  the  course  of  the  day.  However,  I  have  at  last  begun  my 
letter,  and  will  first  tell  you  that  I  still  like  my  business  very  well,  and  what 
is  veiy  comfortable,  I  feel  far  more  confidence  in  myself  tnan  I  did  at  first, 
and  snould  not  now  dread  having  the  sole  management  of  pupils,  which  at 
one  time  I  should  have  shrunk  from.  (After  giving  an  account  of  the  joint 
arrangement  of  the  school  and  the  pupils  with  his  brother-in-law ;)  Bucluand 
is  naturally  fonder  of  the  school,  and  is  inclined  to  give  it  the  greatest  part 
of  his  attention ;  and  I,  from  my  Oxford  habits,  as  naturally  like  the  other 
part  of  the  business  best ;  and  thus  I  have  extended  my  time  of  reading  with 
our  four  pupils  in  the  morning  before  breakfast,  from  one  hour  to  two.  Not 
that  I  dislike  being  in  the  school,  but  ^quite  the  contrary ;  still,  however,  I 
have  not  the  experience  in  that  sort  of  work,  nor  the  perfect  familiarity  with 
my  grammar  reouisite  to  make  a  good  master,  and  I  cannot  teach  Homer  as 
weU  as  my  frienos  Herodotus  and  Livy,  whom  I  am  now  reading,  I  suppose, 
for  about  the  fiftieth  time. 

Nov.  30th. — I  was  interrupted  last  night  in  the  middle  of  my  letter,  and 
as  the  evening  is  my  only  time  for  such  occupations,  it  cannot  now  go  till 
to-morrow.  You  shall  derive  this  benefit,  however,  from  the  interruption, 
that  I  will  trouble  you  with  no  more  details  about  the  trade;  a  subject 
which  I  find  growing  upon  me  daily,  from  the  retired  life  we  are  leading, 
and  from  my  oeing  so  much  engrossed  by  it  There  are  some  very  pleasant 
families  settled  in  this  place  besides  ourselves ;  they  have  been  very  civil  to  us, 
and  in  the  holidays  I  dare  say  we  shall  see  much  of  them,  but  at  present  I  do 
not  feel  I  have  sufficient  time  to  make  an  acquaintance,  and  cannot  readily 
submit  to  the  needful  sacrifice  of  formal  visits,  dec,  which  must  be  the  pre- 
lude to  a  more  familiar  knowledge  of  any  one.  As  it  is.  my  garden  clflums 
a  good  portion  of  my  spare  time  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  I  am  not 
engaged  at  home  or  tatdng  a  walk ;  there  is  always  something  to  interest 
me  even  in  the  very  si^ht  of  the  weeds  and  litter,  for  then  I  think  how  much 
improved  the  place  will  be  when  they  are  removed ;  and  it  is  very  deh^tful 
to  watch  the  progress  of  any  work  of  t&s^sort,  and  observe  the  gradual 
change  from  disorder  and  neglect  to  neatness  and  finish.  In  the  course  of 
the  autumn  I  have  done  much  in  planting  and  altering,  but  these  labours 
are  now  over,  and  I  have  now  only  to  hone  for  a  mild  winter  as  far  as  the 
shrubs  are  concerned,  that  they  may  not  all  be  dead  when  the  spring  comes. 
Of  the  country  about  us,  especially  on  the  Surrey  side,  I  have  explored 
much ;  but  not  nearly  so  much  as  I  could  wish.  It  is  very  beautiful,  and 
some  of  the  scenes  at  the  junction  of  the  heatii  country  with  the  rich  valley 
of  the  Thames  are  very  striking.  Or  if  I  do  not  venture  so  far  from  home,! 
have  always  a  resource  at  hand  in  the  bank  of  the  river  up  to  Staines ; 
which,  though  it  be  perfectly  flat,  has  yet  a  great  charm  from  its  entire 
loneliness,  there  being  not  a  house  any  where  near  it ;  and  the  river  here 
has  none  of  that  stir  of  boats  and  barges  upon  it,  which  makes  it  in  many 

places  as  public  as  the  high  road Of  what  is  going  on  in  the  world, 

or  any  where  indeed  out  of  Laieham,  I  know  little  or  nomine.  I  can  f^t 
no  letters  from  Oxford,  the  common  complaint  I  think  of  all  d^o  leave  it : 
and  if  Penrose  did  not  bring  us  sometimes  a  little  news  from  Eton,  and  Hull 
from  London,*!  should  really,  when  the  holidays  begin,  find  myself  six 
months  behind  the  rest  of  the  world.    .    .    *    . 
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Don  Jaan  has  been  with  me  some  weeks,  but  I  am  determined  not  to 
read  it,  for  I  was  so  annoyed  by  some  roecimens  that  I  saw  in  glancing  over 
the  leaves,  that  I  will«  not  worry  myself  wiUn  any  more  of  it  I  have  read 
enough  of  the  debates  since  parliament  has  met  to  make*  me  marvel  at  the  non- 
sense talked  on  both  sides,  though  I  am  afraid  the  opposition  have  the  palm 
out  and  out  The  folly  or  the  mischievous  obstinacy  with  which  they  per- 
sist in  palliating  the  excesses  of  the  Jacobins  is  really  scandalous,  though  I 
own  I  do  not  wish  to  see  Carlton  House  trimming  up  the  constitution  as 
if  it  was  an  huzzar's  uniform.  ...  I  feel,  however,  growing  less  and  less 
political 


VI.      TO   REV.  GBOROE   CORNISH. 

FMboroDgb,  Janmry  3,  ]08\ 

I  cqpclude  that  Tucker  is  with  you,  so  I  will  begin  by 

sending  you  both  my  heartiest  wishes  for  a  happy  new  year ;  and  for  you 
and  yours,  that  you  may  long  go  on  as  you  have  begun,  and  enjoy  every 
succeeding  New  Year's  Day  better  and  better,  and  have  more  solid  grounds 
for  the  enjoyment  of  it ;  and  for  Tucker,  that  he  may  taste  equal  happiness 
even  if  it  should  not  be  precisely  in  the  same  way.  Well,  here  we  are. 
almost  at  the  extremities  of  the  kmgdom ;  Tucker  and  you  at  Sidmouth,  ana 
Trevenen  and  I  at  Fledborough.  .  .  .  ,  We  are  snowed  up  all  round, 
and  shall  be  drowned  with  the  flood  when  it  begins  to  thaw ;  and  as  for  cold, 
at  nine  a.  m.  on  Saturday,  the  thermometer  stood  at  0.    Alas !  for  my  fin- 

Ssrs.    Good  night  "  to  both  on  ye,"  as  the  poor  crazy  man  used  to  say  in 
xford I  saw  Coleridge  when  I  passed  through  town  on  the 

22nd,  and  also  his  little  girl,  one  of.  the  nicest  little  children  I  ever  saw.  It 
would  have  formed  a  strange  contrast  with  past  times,  to  have  seen  us  stemd- 
ing  together  in  his  drawing-room,  he  nursing  the  baby  in  his  arms,  and 
dandling  it  very  skilfully,  and  the  little  animal  in  high  spirits  playing  with 
my  hair  and  clawing  me,  and  laughing  very  amusingly. 

I  found  them  all  very  well,  and  quite  alone ;  and  since  that  time  I  have 
not  stirred  beyond  these  parisnes,  and  except  on  Sundays  have  hardly  gone 
further  tiian  the  garden  and  the  great  meadows  on  the  Trent  banks.  These 
vast  meadows  were  flooded  and  u-ozen  before  the  snow  came,  and  being  now 
covered  with  snow,  afibrd  a  very  exact  picture  of  those  snowy  regions  which 
Thalaba  passed  over,  on  his  way  to  consult  the  great  Simorg  at  Kaf.  I 
never  before  saw  so  uninterrupted  and  level  a  space  covered  with  snow,  and 
the  eflect  of  it,  when  the  sun  is  playing  over  it,  is  something  remarkably 
beautifol.  The  river,  too.  as  I  saw  it  in  the  intense  frost  of  Saturday  morn- 
ing, was  uncommonly  striking.  It  had  subsided  to  its  natural  bed  before  the 
snow  came ;  but  the  frost  had  set  in  so  rapidly,  that  the  water  had  been 
arrested  in  die  willows  and  thick  bushes  that  overnang  the  stream,  and  was 
forming  on  them  icicles,  and  as  it  were  fruits  of  crystaTinnumerabie  on  every 
spray,  while  the  snow  formed  besides  a  wintry  foliage  exactly  in  character 
with  such  wintry  fruit  The  river  itself  rolled  dark  and  black  between,  fliese 
glittering  banks,  full  of  floating  masses  of  ice,  which  from  time  to  time  dash- 
ed against  each  other,  and  as  you  looked  up  it  in  the  direction  of  the  sun,  it 
smoked  like  a  furnace.  So  much  for  description !  Well,  now,  I  will  tell  you 
a  marvel.  I  wanted  to  bring  down  some  presents  for  each  of  the  sisters 
here ;  and  for  Mary  I  brought  no  other  than  George  Herbert's  Divine  Songs, 
which  I  really  bought  out  of  my  own  head,  which  I  like  very  mucA,  which  I 
endeavour  to  interpret — ^no  easy  matter  in  the  hard  parts — and  which  I  mean 
to  get  for  myself.  Now  do  you  not  think  I  shall  become  quite  a  right  think- 
ing sort  of  person  in  good  time  ?  You  need  not  despair  of  hearing  that  I  am 
a  violent  admirer  of  Mr.  Addison  and  Mr.  Pope,  and  have  given  up  the  Lord 
PrtOedor. 

I  owe  Tucker  many  thanks  for  his  letter  altogether,  and 
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congratulate  him  on  the  Water-Eaton  altar  piece,  aa  I  condole  with  him  on 
his  abandonment  of  his  ancient  walks.  He  ought  to  bind  himself  by  vow  to 
visit  once  a  term  each  of  our  old  haunts,  in  mournful  pilgrimage :  and  as  the 
spring  comes  on,  if  the  combined  influence  of  wood-anemones,  and  souvenirsi 
and  nightingales,  does  not  draw  him  to  Bagley  Wood,  I  think  the  case  must 
be  desperate.  I  know  I  shall  myself  cry  once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  the 
next  half  year,  "  O  ttbi  Campi," 


VII.      TO  REV    GEORGS  CORNIBB. 

Laloham,  February  S3, 18iO. 

You  must  know  that  you  are  one  of  three  persons  in  the 

world  to  whom  I  hold  it  wrong  to  write  short  letters ;  that  is  to  say^  you  are 
one  of  three  on  whom  I  can  find  it  in  my  heart  to  bestow  all  my  tediousness; 
and  therefore,  though  February  23rd  stands  at  the  top  of  the  page,  I  do  not 
expect  that  this  sheet  will  be  finished  for  some  time  to  come.      The  first 
thmg  I  must  say  is  to  congratulate  you  on  Charles's  appointment    If  this 
letter  reaches  you  amid  the  pain  of  parting,  congratulation  will  indeed  seem 
a  strange  word  ;  yet  it  is,  I  think,  a  matter  of  real  joy  afler  all ;  it  is  just 
what  Charles  seems  best  fitted  for ;  his  principles  and  character  you  ma^ 
fully  depend  on,  and  India  is  of  all  fields  of  honourable  ambition  that  this 
world  oners,  to  my  mind  the  fairest    You  know  I  always  had  a  sort  oi' han- 
kering afler  it  myself,  and  but  that  I  prefer  teaching  Greek  to  learning 
Hindoostanee,  and  fear  that  there  is  no  mimediate  hope  of  the  conquest  of 
China^  I  should  have  liked  to  have  seen  the  Ganges  well.     To  your  family 
India  must  seem  natural  ground ;  and  for  the  separation,  painful  as  it  must 
be,  yet  do  we  not  all  in  resuity  part  almost  as  decisively  with  our  friends  when 
we  once  settle  in  life,  even  &ough  the  ocean  should  not  divide  us !    How 
little  intercourse  may  I  dare  to  anticipate  in  afler  days  with  those  who  for 
80  many  years  have  been  almost  my  constant  companions ;  and  how  little 
have  I  seen  for  several  years  past  of  my  own  brother  I    But  this  is  prosing. 
If  Charles  be  still  with  you,  give  him  my  kindtot  remembrances,  wim  every 
wish  for  his  future  happiness ;  it  already  seems  a  dream  to  look  back  on  the 
time  when  he  used  to  come  to  my  rooms  to  read  Herodotus.    Tell  him  I 
retain  some  of  his  scribbling  on  the  pages  of  my  Hederic's  Lexicon,  which 
may  many  a  time  remind  me  of  him,  when  he  is  skirmishing  perhaps  wiUi 
Mahrattas  or  Chinese,  and  I  am  still  going  over  the  old  ground  of  iaroQlij^ 
wtoStiiz  riSk,    You  talk  to  me  of  "  cutting  blocks  with  a  razor ;"  indeed  it 
does  me  no  good  to  lead  my  mind  to  sucn  notions ;  for  to  tell  you  a  secret, 
I  am  quite  enough  inclined  of  myself  to  feel  above  my  work,  which  is  ve'fy 
wrong  and  very  foolish.-   I  believe  I  am  usefully  employed,  and  I  am  sure  I 
am  employed  more  safely  for  myself  than  if  I  had  more  time  for  higher 
studies ;  it  does  my  mind  a  marvellous  deal  of  good,  or  ought  to  do,  to  be 
kept  upon  bread  and  water.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  ana  be  the  price  that  I  am 
payin^r  much  or  little,  I  cannot  forget  for  what  I  am  paying  it    (Afler 
speakmg  of  his  future  prospects.)    Here^  indeed,  I  sympathize  with  you  in 
the  fear  that  this  earthly  happiness  may  mterest  me  too  deeply.     The  hold 
which  a  man's  affections  have  on  him  is  the  more  dangerous  because  the 
less  suspected ;  and  one  may  become  an  idolater  almost  before  one  feels  the 
least  sense  of  danger.    Then  comes  the  fear  of  losing  the  treasure,  which 
one  may  love  too  fondly ;  and  diat  fear  is  indeed  terrible.    The  thought  of 
the  instability  of  one's  happiness  comes  in  well  to  interrupt  its  full  mdul- 
ffence ;  and  if  often  entertamed  must  msJce  a  man  either  an  Epicurian  or  a 
Christian  in  good  earnest    Ths^  eleven  o'clock  for  stopping  my  prosing ! 
Good  night,  and  God  bless  you ! 
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▼III.     TO  THE  SAMS. 

(On  Um  DMtk  «r  hta  Brolbw.) 

LalebUBi  ]>«eemlMr  8»  18M. 

It  is  really  quite  an  alarming  time  since  I  wrote  to  you  in  February ;  for 
I  cannot  count  as  any  thins  the  two  brief  letters  that  passed  between  us  at 
the  time  of  my  marriage.    I  had  intended,  however,  to  have  written  to  you 

a  good  long  one,  so  soon  as  the  holidays  came ;  but,  hearing  from ,  a 

few  days  ago,  that  jrou  had  been  expressing  a  wish  to  hear  from  me,  I  thought 
I  would  try  to  anticipate  my  intention,  and  dispatch  an  epistle  to  you  forth- 
with. It  has  been  an  eventful  period  for  me  in  many  ways,  since  February 
last, — ^more  so,  both  for  good  and  for  evil,  than  l^ver  remember  before.  The 
loss  which  we  all  sustained  in  May.  was  the  Wst  great  affliction  that  ever 
befell  me ;  and  it  has  been  indeed  a  heavy  one.  At  first  it  came  so  suddenly 
that  I  could  not  feel  it  so  keenly ;  and  I  had  other  thoughts  besides  upon  me, 
which  would  not  then  allow  me  to  dwell  so  much  upon  it  But  time  has 
rather  made  the  loss  more  painful  than  less  so  ;  and  now  that  I  am  married, 
and  living  here  calmly  and  quietly,  I  of^n  think  how  he  would  have  enjoyed 
to  have  come  to  Laleham ;  and  all  the  circumstances  of  his  death  recur  to 
me  like  a  frightful  dream.  It  is  very  extraordinary  how  often  I  dream  that 
he  is  alive,  and  always  with  the  consciousness  that  he  is  alive,  after  having 
been  supposed  dead ;  and  this  sometimes  has  gone  so  far,  that  I  have  in  my 
dream  questioned  the  reality  of  his  being  alive,  and  doubted  whether  it  were 
not  a  dream,  and  have  been  convinced  that  it  was  not,  so  strongly,  that  I 
could  hardly  shake  off  the  impression  on  waking.  I  have  since  that  lost  an- 
other relation,  my  uncla  Delafield.  who  died  quite  suddenly  at  Hastings,  in 
September ;  his  death  fell  less  severely  on  my  mother  and  aunt,  from  ft^low- 
ing  so  near  upon  a  loss  still  more  distressing  to  them :  but  there  was  in  both 
the  same  circumstance,  which  for  the  time  made  the  shock  tenfold  greater, 
that  my  mother  was  expecting  to  see  both  my  brother  and  my  uncle  within  a 
few  days  at  Laleham,  when  she  heard  of  their  respective  deaths.  I  attended 
my  uncle's  funeral  at  Kensington,  and  never  did  i  see  greater  affliction  than 
that  of  his  children,  who  were  all  present.  I  ought  not,  however,  to  dwell 
only  on  the  painful  events  that  have  befallen  us,  when  I  have  so  much  of  a 
different  kind  to  be  thankful  for.  My  mother  is  settled,  with  my  aunt,  and 
Susannah,  in  a  more  comfortable  situation  than  they  have  ever  been  in  since 
we  left  the  Isle  of  Wight.  My  mother  has  ^t  a  very  good  garden,  which  is 
an  amusement  to  her  m  many  ways,  but  chiefly  as  it  enables  her  to  send  lit- 
tle presents,  &c.,  to  her  children ;  and  Susannah's  crib  lying  in  a  room  open- 
ing to  the  garden,  she  too  can  enjoy  it ;  and  she  has  been  buying  some  now- 
ermg  shrubs  this  autumn,  and  planting  them  where  they  will  show  them- 
selves to  her  to  the  best  advantage.  My  aunt  is  better,  I  think,  than  she 
commonly  is ;  and  she  too  enjoys  ner  new  dwelling,  and  amuses  herself  in 
showing  Martha  pictures  andf  telling  her  stories,  just  as  she  used  to  do  to 
me.  (^ing  on  from  my  mother's  house  to  Buckland's,  you  would  find  Fran- 
ces, with  two  children  more  than  you  are  acquainted  with 

From  about  a  quarter  before  nine  till  ten  o^clock  every  evening,  I  am  at 
liberty,  and  enjoy  my  wife's  company  fully ;  during  this  time  I  read  out  to 
her,  (I  am  now  reading  to  her  Herodotus,  translating  it  as  I  ffo  on,)  or  write 
m]r  Sermons,  when  it  is  my  fortnight  to  preach ;  or  write  letters,  as  I  am 
doing  at  this  moment  And  though  the  space  of  time  that  I  can  thus  enjoy 
be  but  short,  yet  perhaps  I  relish  it  more  keenly  even  on  this  very  account ; 
and  when  I  am  engaged,  I  ought  to  think  how  very  many  situations  in  life 
might  have  separated  me  from  my  wife's  society,  not  for  hours  only,  but  for 
months,  or  even  years ;  whereas  now  I  have  not  slept  from  home  once  since 
I  have  been  married ;  nor  am  I  likely  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  year  to  do 
so.    The  garden  is  a  constant  source  of  amusement  to  us  both ;  there  are 
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always  some  little  alterations  to  be  made,  some  few  spots  where  an  additional 
shrub  or  two  would  be  ornamental,  something  coming  into  blossom,  or  some 
crop  for  the  more  vulgar  use  of  the  table  coming  into  season ;  so  that  I  can 
always  delight  to  go  round  and  see  how  things  are  going  on.  Our  snow- 
drops are  now  just  thrusting  their  heads  out  of  the  ground,  and  I  to-day 
gathered  a  pink  primrose.  Trevenen  comes  over  generally  about  twice  a 
week  to  see  us,  and  often  stays  to  dine  with  us ;  Whately  and  Blackstone 
have  also  at  different  times  paid  us  visits,  and  Mary  was  very  much  pleased 

with  them  both We  set  off  for  Fledborough  so  soon  as 

the  hoUdays  begin,  which  will  be  next  Wednesday  week,  and  think  of  stay- 
ing there  almost  to  the  end  of  them ;  only  allowing  time  for  a  visit  to  dear 
old  Oxford,  when  I  will  try  hard  to  get  Mary  to  Bagley  Wood,  and  show  her 
the  tree  where  you  and  Tucker  and  I  were  once  i)ercned  all  together.  .  . 
I  am  now  far  better  off  thaa^I  formerly  was  in  point  of  lectures ;  for  I  have 
one  in  Thucydides,  and  another  in  Anstotle's  Etnics  ;  if  you  dive  in  the  for- 
mer of  these,  as  I  suppose  you  do,  it  will  be  worth  your  while  to  get  Poppo's 
*^  Observationes  Criticse  in  Thucydidem,"  a  smaU  pamphlet  publishea  at 
Leipzig,  in  1815,  and  by  far  the  oest  thing— indeed  one  may  say  tiie  only 

e>od  one — ^that  has  ever  yet  been  written  on  the  subject  I  have  been  very 
ghly  deUfi^ited  with  it,  and  so  I  think  would  any  one  be,  who  has  as  mucn 
interest  in  Thucydides  as  we  have,  who  have  been  acauainted  with  him  so 
long.  Another  point  concerning  my  trade  has  puzzlea  me  a  good  deal.  It 
has  been  my  wish  to  avoid  giving  my  pupils  any  Greek  to  do  on  a  Sunday, 
so  that  we  do  Greek  Testament  on  other  days ;  but  on  the  Sunday  always  do 
some  English  book ;  and  they  read  so  much,  and  then  I  ask  them  questions 
in  it  But  I  find  it  almost  mipossible  to  make  them  read  a  mere  English 
book  with  sufficient  attention  to  be  able  to  answer  questions  out  of  it ;  or  if 
they  do  cram  tliemselvcs  for  the  time,  they  are  Aire  to  forget  it  directly 
after.  I  have  been  thinking,  therefore,  of  making  them  Uke  notes  of  the 
Sermon,  afler  our  Oriel  fashion ;  but  this  does  not  quite  satisfy  me ;  and  as 
you  are  a  man  of  experience,  I  should  like  to  know  what  your  plan  is,  and 
whether  you  have  found  the  same  difficulty  which  I  complain  of.  I  have  a 
great  deal  to  hear  about  you  all,  and  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  tidings  of 
you,  and  especially  to  know  how  Charles  is  going  on,  if  you  have  yet  heard 
from  him ;  and  also  how  Hubert  is  faring,  to  whom  I  beg  you  will  give  my 
love.  It  is  idle  to  lay  schemes  for  a  time  six  months  distant, — ^but  I  do  hope 
to  see  you  in  Devonshire  in  the  summer,  if  you  are  at  home,  as  we  have 
sometiimg  of  a  plan  for  going  into  Cornwall  to  see  my  innumerable  relations 
there.  I  heard  from  Tucker  about  a  week  since, — perhaps  his  last  letter  from 
Oxford ;  it  Quite  disturbs  me  to  think  of  it  And  so  he  will  set  up  at  Mail- 
ing afler  all,  and  by  and  by  perhaps  we  shall  see  the  problem  solved, 
wnether  he  has  lost  his  heart  or  no.  I  cannot  make  out  when  we  are  all  to 
see  one  another,  if  we  all  take  pupils,  and  all  leave  home  in  the  vacations. 
I  think  we  must  fix  some  inn  on  some  great  road,  as  the  place  where  we  may 
meet  en-passant  once  a  year.  How  goes  on  poetry  1  With  me  it  is  gone, 
I  suppose  for  ever,  and  prose  too,  as  far  as  writing  is  concerned ;  for  I  do 
nothmg  now  in  that  way,  save  sermons  and  letters.  But  this  matters  little. 
Have  you  seen  or  heara  of  Cramer's  book  about  Hannibal'^  passage  of  the 
Alps  ?  It  is,  I  think,  exceedingly  good,  and  I  rejoice  for  &e  little  club's 
sake.  I  have  been  this  day  to  Egham,  to  sivn  my  name  to  a  loyal  address 
to  the  king  from  the  gentlemen  and  householders  of  this  neighbourhood,  ex- 
pressing our  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  vigour  of  the  constituted  authori- 
ties. I  hope  this  would  please  Dyson.  I  must  now  leave  off  scribbling. 
Adieu,  my  dear  Cornish:  Mary  be^s  to  join  me  in  all  kind  wishes  and  re- 
gards to  you  and  yours ;  and  so  would  all  at  the  other  two  houses,  if  they 
were  at  hand. 
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IX.      TO  J.  T.  COLERIDOB,   £80. 

(la  aiiiwer  to  «riti«bmt  on  a  revlow  of  Poppo*i  ObMnrationei  Crltiea.) 

•   Latohui  Gudoo,  April  S5, 18S1. 

Now  for  your  remarks  on  my  Poppo.    All  clumsineM 

in  the  sentences,  and  want  of  connexion  between  the  parts,  I  will  do  my  best 
to  amend ;  and  the  censure  on  verbal  criticism  I  will  either  soften  or  scratch 
out  entirel]^,  for  J.  Keble  objected  to  the  same  part  The  translations  also  I 
will  try  to  improve,  and  indeed  I  am  aware  of  tneir  baldness.  The  additions 
which  you  propose  I  can  make  readily;  but  as  to  the  general  plainness  of  the 
style,  1  do  not  think  I  clearly  see  the  fault  which  you  allude  to,  and  to  say 
the  truth,  the  plainness,  i.  e.  the  absence  of  ornament  and  long  words,  is  the 
result  of  deliberate  intention.  At  any  rate,  in  my  own  case,  I  am  sure  an 
attempt  at  ornament  would  make  my  style  so  absurd  that  you  would  your- 
self laugh  at  it  I  could  not  do  it  naturally,  for  I  have  now  so  habituated 
myself  to  that  unambitious  and  plain  way  of  writing,  and  absence  of  Latin 
words  as  much  as  possible,  that  1  could  not  write  otherwise  without  manifest 
affectation.  Of  course  I  do  not  mean  to  justify  awkwardness  and  clumsy 
sentences,  of  which  I  am  afraid  my  writings  are  too  full,  and  all  which  I  will 
do  my  best  to  alter  wherever  you  have  marked  them ;  but  any  thing  like 
puff,  or  verbal  ornament,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to.  Richness  of  style  I  ad- 
mire heartily,  but  this  I  cannot  attain  to  for  lack  of  power.  All  I  could  do 
would  be  py  produce  a  bad  imitation  of  it,  which  seems  to  me  very  ridicu- 
lous. For  the  same  reason,  I  know  not  how  to  make  the  review  more  strik- 
ing ;  I  cannot  make  it  so  by  its  own  real  weight  and  eloquence,  and  there- 
fore I  think  I  should  only  make  it  offensive  oy  trying  to  make  it  fine.  Do 
consider,  what  you  recommend  is  oirZwc  &QMftop,  but  I  must  do  what  is 
oQtcxQv  ifi.o^,  I  ou  know  you  always  told  me  I  should  never  be  a  poet,  and 
in  like  manner  I  never  could  be  reailv  eloquent,  for  I  have  not  the  imagina- 
tion or  fullness  of  mind  needful  to  make  me  so.    .    .    ^    .    .    .    « 


X.     TO  REV.  JOHN   TUCKER. 

lAlebam,  October  91, 1809. 

- \    I  have  not  much  to  say  in  the  way  of  news  *  so  I  will 

notice  that  part  of  your  letter  which  speaks  of  my  not  employing  myself  on 
something  theological.  You  must  remember  that  what  I  am  doing  m  Greek 
and  Roman  History  is  only  my  amusement  during  the  single  hour  of  the 
day  that  I  can  employ  on  any  occupation  of  my  own,  namely,  between  nine 
and  ten  in  the  evening.  With  such  limited  time  it  would  be  ridiculous  to 
attempt  any  work  which  required  much  labour,  and  which  could  not  be  pro- 
moted by  my  common  occupations  with  my  pupils.  The  Grecian  History  is 
just  one  of  the  tilings  I  can  do  most  easily ;  my  knowledge  of  it  beforehand 
IS  pretty  full,  and  m^  lectures  are  continually  keeping  the  subject  before  my 
mmd ;  so  that  to  write  about  it  is  really  my  recreation ;  and  the  Roman  His- 
tory is  the  same  to  me,  though  in  a  less  degree.  I  could  not  name  any  other 
subject  equally  familiar,  or  which,  in  my  present  circumstances,  would  be 
practicable,  and  certainly  if  I  can  complete  plain  and  popular  Histories  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  of  a  moderate  size,  cleared  of  nonsense  and  unchristian 
principles,  I  do  not  think  I  shall  be  amusing  myself  ill :  for  as  I  now  am,  I 
could  not  do  any  thing  besides  my  proper  work  that  was  not  an  amusement 
For  the  last  fortnight,  during  which  I  nave  had  two  sermons  to  write,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  do  a  word  of  my  History ;  and  it  will  be  the  same  this  week, 
if  1  write  some  letters  which  I  wish  to  write ;  so  that  you  see  I  am  in  no 
condition  to  undertake  any  thing  of  real  labour.    Be  assured  there  is  nothing 
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I  would  80  gladly  do  as  set  about  a  complete  Ecclesiastical  Hislorjr ;  and  I 
love  to  fancy  myself  so  engaged  at  some  future  time  il'  I  live :  but  to  begin 
such  a  thin^  now  would  be  utterly  desperate.  The  wsint  of  books  alone, 
and  my  inability  to  consult  libraries,  would  be  a  sufficient  hindrance.  I  have 
read  a  new  book  lately,  whi^  is  rather  an  event  for  me,  Jowett's  Christian 
Researches  in  the  Mediterranean.  You  know  it,  of  course,  and  I  doubt  not 
like  it  as  much  as  I  do,  which  is  very  much  indeed.  It  is  a  very  wonderful 
and  a  very  beautiful  thing  to  see  the  efibrts  made  on  so  large  a  scale,  and 
with  motives  so  pure,  to  ditfuse  all  good,  both  temporal  and  spiritual ;  and  I 
suppose  that  the  world  is  gradually  dividing  more  and  more  into  two  divided 
parties  of  good  and  evil, — the  lukewarm  and  the  formal  Christians  are,  I 
miagine,  daily  becoming  less  numerous.  I  am  puzzled  beyond  measure 
what  to  think  about  Ireland.  What  good  can  be  done  permanently  with  a 
people  who  literally  do  make  man's  life  as  cheap  as  beasts' ;  and  who  are 
content  to  multiply  m  idleness  and  in  such  beggary  that  the  first  failure  of  a 
crop  brings  them  to  starvation  ?  I  would  venture  to  say  that  luxurv  never 
did  half  so  much  harm  as  the  total  indifference  to  comfort  is  doing  in  Ireland, 
by  leading  to  a  propagation  of  the  human  species  in  a  state  of  brutality.  I 
should  think  that  no  country  in  the  world  needs  missionaries  so  much,  and  in 
none  would  their  success  be  so  desperate. 


XI.      TO  J.  T.   COLERIDGE,   ESQ. 

Lal*lMB,llarah3,l8S3. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  ever  seen  John  Keble's 

Hymns.  He  has  written  a  great  number  for  most  of  the  holidays  and  seve- 
ral of  the  Sundays  in  the  year,  and  I  believe  intends  to  complete  the  series. 
I  live  in  hopes  that  he  will  be  induced  to  publish  them;  and  it  is  my  firm 
opinion  that  nothing  equal  to  them  exists  in  our  language :  the  wonderful 
knowledge  of  Scripture,  the  purity  of  heart,  and  the  richness  of  poetry  which 
they  exhibit,  I  never  saw  paralleled.  If  they  are  not  published,  it  will  be  a 
great  neglect  of  doing  good.  I  wish  you  could  see  them ;  the  contemplation 
of  them  would  be  a  delightful  employment  for  your  walks  between  Hadlow 

Street  and  the  Temple Have  you  heard  suiy  thing  more  about 

's  Roman  History  ?    I  am  really  anxious  to  know  what  sort  of  a  man 

he  is,  and  whether  he  will  write  like  a  Christian  or  no ;  if  he  will,  I  have 
not  a  wish  to  interfere  with  him  ;  if  not,  I  would  labour  *very  hard  indeed  to 
anticipate  him,  and  prevent  an  additional  disgrace  from  being  heaped  upon 
the  historical  part  of  our  literature. 


XII.      TO  THE  REV.  JOBN  TUCKER. 

Lal«k«»,  Febnwiyai,  ISM. 

My  pupils  all  come  up  into  the  drawing-room  a  little  be- 
fore tea,  and  stay  for  some  time,  some  reading,  others  talking,  pla]ring  chess 
or  backgammon,  looking  at  pictures,  &.C., — a  great  improvement  if  it  lasts ; 
and  if  mis  fair  beginning  continues,  I  care  not  a  straw  for  the  labour  of  the 
half  year,  for  it  is  not  labour  but  vexation  which  hurts  a  man,  and  I  find  my 
comfort  depends  more  emd  more  on  their  good  and  bad  conduct  They  are 
an  awful  charge,  but  still  to  me  a  very  interesting  one,  and  one  which  I 
could  cheerfulTv  pursue  till  my  health  or  faculties  fail  me.  Moreover,  I  have 
now  taken  up  uie  care  of  the  Workhouse,  i.  e.  as  far  as  going  there  once  a 
week,  to  read  prayers,  and  give  a  sort  of  lecture  upon  some  part  of  the  Bible. 
I  wanted  to  see  more  of  the  poor  people,  and  I  found  that  unless  I  devoted 
a  regular  time  to  it,  I  should  never  oo  it,  for  the  hunger  for  exercise  on  the 
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part  of  myself  and  my  horses,  used  to  send  me  out  riding  as  soon  as  my 
work  was  done ;  whereas  now  I  give  up  Thursday  to  the  village,  and  it  wiU 
be  ro  V  own  fault  if  it  does  not  do  me  more  good  than  the  exercise  would. 
You  have  heard,  I  suppose,  of  Trevenen's  tour  with  me  to  Scotland.  Inde- 
pendent of  the  bodily  good  which  it  did  me,  and  which  I  really  wanted,  I 
have  derived  from  it  the  benefit  of  getting  rid  of  some  prejudices,  for  I  find 
myself  often  thinking  of  Edinburgh  quite  afiectionatefy,  so  great  was  the 
kindness  which  we  met  with  there,  and  so  pleasant  and  friendly  were  most 
of  the  people  with  whom  we  became  acquainted.  As  to  the  scenery,  it  far 
surpassed  all  my  expectations :  I  shall  never  forget  the  effect  of  the  setting 
son  on  the  whole  line  of  the  Grampians,  covered  with  snow,  as  we  saw  them 
from  the  steamboat  on  the  Forth  oetween  Alloa  and  Stirling.  It  was  so 
delightful  also  to  renew  my  acquaintance  with  the  English  Lakes,  and  with 

Wordsworth I  could  lucubrate  largely  de  omni  scibUi,  but  paper 

happily  runs  short  I  am  very  much  delighted  with  the  aspect  of  the  Ses- 
sion of  Parliament,  and  see  with  hgyty  gratitude  the  real  reforms  and  the 
purer  spirit  of  government  which  fl^  happy  rest  from  war  is  every  year,  I 
trust,  gradually  encouraging.  The  West  India  c[ue8tion  is  thorny ;  but  I 
suppose  the  Government  may  entrench  upon  individual  property  for  a  great 
national  benefit,  giving  a  fair  compensation  to  the  parties,  just  as  is  done  in 
every  Canal  Bill.  Nay,  I  cannot  see  why  the  rights  of  the  planters  are 
more  sacred  than  those  of  the  old  despotic  kings  and  feud^  aristocracies 
who  were  made  to  part  with  many  good  things  which  they  had  inherited 
from  their  ancestors  because  the  original  tenure  was  founded  on  wrong ;  and 
so  is  all  slavery ;  all  West  Indian  slavery  at  least,  most  certainly. 


Zlll.     TO  W.  W.  HULL,  ESa. 

Laleham,  September  30,  I8M. 

....  I  am  now  working  at  German  in  ffood  earnest,  and  have  goit 
a  master  who  comes  down  here  to  me  once  a  weeK.  I  have  read  a  good  deal 
of  Julius  Hare's  friend  Niebuhr,  and  have  found  it  abundantly  overpay  the 
labour  of  learning  a  new  lan^affe,  to  say  nothing  of  some  other  very  val- 
uable German  bc^ks  with  which  I  am  becoming  acquainted,  all  preparatory 
to  my  Roman  History.  I  am  going  to  set  to  work  at  the  "Coke  upon 
Littleton"  of  Roman  law,  to  make  myself  acquainted,  if  possible,  with  the 
tenure  of  property ;  and  J  think  I  shall  apply  to  you  for  the  loan  of  some  of 
your  books  touching  the  civil  law,  and  especially  Justinian's  Institutes.  As 
my  knowledge  increases,  I  only  get  a  clearer  insight  into  my  ignorance ; 
and  this  excites  me  to  do  my  best  to  remove  it  before  I  descend  to  the  Aver- 
nus  of  the  press.  But  I  am  twice  the  man  for  labour  that  I  have  been  lately, 
for  the  last  yeoi  or  two,  because  the  pupils,  I  thank  God,  are  going  on  well ; 
I  have  at  this  moment  the  pleasure  of  seeing  three  of  them  sitting  at  the 
>, round  table  in  the  drawing-room,  all  busily  engaged  about  their  themes ; 
and  the  general  good  effect  of  their  sitting  with  us  all  the  evening  is  really 
very  surprising. 


XIV.     TO   REV.  JOHN  TUCEBB. 

LftleiMm,  April  5,  18». 

....  I  am  getting  pretty  well  to  understand  the  history  of  the  Ro- 
man kings,  and  to  be  ready  to  commence  writing.  One  of  my  most  useful 
books  is  dear  old  Tottle's  (Aristotle's)  Politics;  which  give  one  so  full  a 
notion  of  the  state  of  society  and  opinions  in  old  times,  that  by  their  aid  one 
can  pick  out  the  wheat  from  the  chaff  in  Livy  with  great  success.  Mr. 
Penrose  has  lately  mentioned  a  work  by  a  Mr.  C5ooper,  m  which  he  applies 
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the  prophecies  In  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Daniel  to  Bonaparte. — Have  yaa. 
read  the  work  yourself?  My  own  notion  is,  that  people  try  to  make  out 
from  prophecy  too  much  of  a  detailed  history,  and  thus  I  have  never  seen  a 
single  commentator  who  has  not  perverted  the  truth  of  history  to  make  it 
fit  Uie  prbphecy.  I  think  that,  with  the  exception  of  those  prophecies  which 
relate  to  our  Lord,  the  ohiect  of  prophecy  is  rather  to  delineate  principles 
and  states  of  opinion  whicn  shall  come,  than  external  events.  I  grant  that 
Daniel  seems  to  furnish  an  exception,  and  I  do  not  know  how  Mr.  Cooper 
has  done  his  work ;  but  in  general  commentaries  or  expositions  of  the  proph- 
ecies give  me  a  ][>ainful  sense  of  unfairness  in  their  authors,  in  straining  the 
facts  to  a^ee  with  the  imagined  prediction  of  them.  Have  you  seen  Cob- 
bett's  "  History  of  the  Protestant  Reformation,"  which  he  is  publishing  month- 
ly in  threepenny  nxunbers  ?  It  is  a  queer  compound  of  wickedness  and  igno- 
rance with  strong  sense  and  the  mention  of  divers  truths  which  have  been  too 
much  disguised  or  kept  in  the  background,  but  which  ouffht  to  be  generally 
known.  Its  object  is  to  represent  tha^eformation  in  Enffland  as  a  great 
national  evil,  accomplished  by  all  kind^WT  robbery  and  cruelty,  and  tending 
to  the  impoverishment  and  misery  of  the  poor,  and  to  the  introduction  of  a 
careless  clergy  and  a  spirit  of  ignorance  and  covetousness  amongst  every 
body.  It  made  me  groan,  while  reading  it,  to  think  that  the  real  history  and 
effects  of  the  Reformation  are  so  little  known,  and  the  evils  of  the  worldly 
policy  of  Somerset's  and  Elizabeth's  government  so  little  appreciated.  As 
it  is,  Cobbett's  book  can  do  nothing  but  harm,  so  bad  is  its  spirit,  and  so  evi- 
dent its  unfairness. 


XV.      TO   REV.   GEORGE  CORNISH. 

Floranea,  Joly  15,  189S. 

I  wish  I  could  tell  you  something  about  the  people, — ^but  how  is  it  possi- 
ble, travelling  at  the  rate  that  we  are  obliged  to  do  ?  We  see,  of  course, 
the  very  worst  si>ecimens — ^innkeepers,  postillions,  and  beggars;  and  one  is 
thus  in  danger  of  getting  an  unfavourable  impression  of  the  inhabitants  in 
spite  of  one's  judgment.  A  matter  of  more  serious  thought,  and  on  which  I 
am  vainly  trying  to  procure  information,  is  the  condition  of  the  lower  orders. 
I  have  long  had  a  suspicion  that  Cobbett's  complaints  of  the  degradation  and 
sufferinffs  m  the  poor  of  England  contained  much  truth,  though  uttered  by 
him  in  me  worst  possible  spirit  It  is  certain  that  the  peasantry  here  are  much 
more  generally  proprietors  of  their  own  land  than  with  us;  and  I  should  be- 
lieve them  to  be  much  more  independent  and  in  easier  circumstances.  This 
is,  I  believe,  the  grand  reason  why  so  many  of  the  attempts  at  revolution 
have  failed  in  these  countries.  A  revolution  would  benefit  the  lawyers,  the 
savans,  the  merchants,  bankers,  and  shopkeepers,  but  I  do  not  see  what  the 
labouring  classes  would  gain  by  it.  For  them  the  work  has  been  done 
already,  m  the  destruction  of  the  feudal  tyranny  of  the  nobility  and  great 
men ;  and  in  my  opinion  this  blessing  is  enough  to  compensate  the  evils  of 
the  French  Revolution ;  for  the  good  endures,  while  the  effects  of  the  mas- 
sacres and  devastations  are  fast  passing  away.  It  is  my  delight  every  where 
to  see  the  feudal  castles  in  ruins,  never,  I  trust,  to  be  rebuilt  or  reoccupied ; 
and  in  this  respect  the  watchword  "  Guerre  aux  ch&teaux,  Paix  aux  Chau- 
midres,"  was  prophetic  of  the  actual  result  of  the  French  Revolution.  I  am 
sure  that  we  have  too  much  of  the  oligarchical  spirit  in  England,  both  in 
church  and  state ;  and  I  think  that  those  one-eyed  men,  the  political  econ- 
omists, encourage  this  by  their  language  about  national  wealth,  &.c.  Tou- 
tefois)  there  is  much  good  in  the  oligarchical  spirit  as  it  exists  in  Eng- 
land  
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XVI.   TO   RfiY.  J.   TDOKEB. 

LAloham,  Angiut  99, 1891 

....  I  got  no  books  of  any  eonsequence,  nor  did  I  learn  any  thing 
except  that  general  notion  of  the  climate,  scenery,  and  manners  of  the  coun* 
tiy,  which  can  only  be  gained  by  actual  observation.  We  crossed  the 
Tiber  a  little  beyond  Perugia,  where  it  was  a  most  miserable  ditch  wifii 
hardly  water  enough  to  turn  a  mill;  indeed  most  of  the  streams  which  flow 
from  the  Apennines  were  altogether  dried  up,  and  the  dry  and  thirsty  ap- 
pearance of  every  thing  was  truly  oriental  The  flowers  were  a  great 
delight  to  me.  and  it  was  very  beautiful  to  see  the  hedges  full  of  the  pome- 
grranate  in  full  flower  ;  the  bright  scarlet  blossom  is  so  exceedingly  orna- 
mental, to  say  nothing  of  one's  associations  with  the  fruit.  What  we  call  the 
Spanish  broom  of  our  wardens  is  the  common  wild  broom  of  the  Apennines, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  so  oeautiful  as  our  own.  The  ^g  trees  were  most  lux- 
uriant, but  not  more  so  than  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  I  got  tired  of  the  con- 
tinual occurrence  of  fruit  trees,  chiefly  olives,  instead  of  large  forest  trees. 
The  vale  of  Florence  looks  quite  poor  and  dull  in  comparison  of  our  rich 
vcdleys,  from  the  total  want  of  timber,  and  in  Florence  itself  there  is  not  a 
tree.  How  miserably  inferior  to  Oxibrd  is  Florence  altogether,  both  within 
and  as  seen  from  a  distance ;  in  short,  I  never  was  so  disappointed  in  any  place 
in  my  hfe.  My  favourite  towns  were  Genoc^  Milan  and  Verona.  The  situation 
of  the  latter  iust  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  and  almost  encircled,  like  Durham, 
by  a  full  and  rapid  river,  the  Adige,  was  very  delightful.  Tell  me  any  news 
you  can  think  of,  remembering  that  two  months  in  the  summer  are  a  gap 
in  my  knowledge,  as  I  never  saw  a  single  newspaper  during  my  absence. 
Specially  send  me  a  full  account  of  yourself  and  your  sisters,  and  the  Kebles  if 
you  know  aught  of  them.  How  pure  and  beautiful  was  J.  Keble's  article  on 
Sacred  Poetry  in  the  duarterly,  and  how  ^lad  am  I  that  he  was  prevailed 
on  to  write  it.  It  seemed  to  me  to  sanctify  in  a  manner  the  whole  ff  umber. 
Mine  on  the  early  Roman  History  was  slightly  cdtered  by  Coleridge  here 
and  there,  so  that  I  am  not  quite  responsible  for  all  of  it.  ' 


XVII.      TO  THE   REV.   O.   CORNISH. 

Lalehun,  October,  18, 189S. 

....  I  have  also  seen  some  sermons  preached  before  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  by  a  Mr.  Rose,  directed  against  the  Grerman  Theologians,  in  the 
advertisement  to  which  he  attacks  my  article  in  the  Q^uarterly  with  great 

vehemence He  is  apparently  a  good  man,  and  his  book  is  likely, 

I  think,  to  do  good ;  but  it  does  grieve  me  to  find  persons  of  his  stamp  quar- 
relling with  their  friends,  when  there  are  more  than  enough  of  enemies  in 
the  world  for  every  Christian  to  strive  against.  I  met  five  Englishmen  at 
the  public  table  at  ouf  inn  at  Milan,  who  gave  me  great  matter  for  cogita- 
tion. One  was  a  clergyman,  and  just  returned  from  Egypt ;  the  rest  were 
young  men,  i.  e.  between  twenty-five  and  thirty,  and  apparently  of  no  pro- 
fession. I  may  safely  say,  that  since  I  was  an  under-^raduate,  I  never  heard 
any  conversation  so  profligate  as  that  which  they  all  mdulged  in,  the  clergy- 
man particularly ;  indeed,  it  was  not  merely  gross,  but  avowed  principles  of 
wickedness,  sucn  as  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  heard  in  Oxford.  But 
what  struck  me  most  was,  that  with  this  sensuality  there  was  united  some 
intellectual  activity,  — Uiey  were  not  ignorant,  but  seemed  bent  on  gaining 
a  great  variety  of  solid  inlbrmation  from  their  travels.  Now  this  union  of 
vice  and  intellectual  power  and  knowledge  seems  to  me  rather  a  si^  of  the 
age.  and  if  it  goes  on,  it  threatens  to  produce  one  of  the  most  feartul  forms 
of  Antichrist  which  has  yet  appeared.    I  am  sure  that  the  great  prevalence 
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of  travelling  fosters  this  spirit,  not  tbat  men  learn  mischief  fVom  the  French 
or  Italians,  out  because  they  are  removed  from  the  check  of  public  opinion, 
end  are,  in  fact,  self-constituted  outlaws,  neither  belonging  to  the  society 
which  they  have  left,  nor  taking  a  place  in  that  of  the  countries  where  they 
are  travelling.  What  I  saw  also  of  the  Pope's  religion  in  his  own  territories 
excited  my  attention  a  good  deal.  Monkery  seems  Bourishing  there  in  great 
force,  and  the  abominations  of  their  systematic  falsehoods  seem  as  gross  as 
ever.  In  France,  on  the  contrary,  the  Catholics  seemed  to  me  to  be  Chris 
tians,  and  daily  becoming  more  and  more  so.  In  Italy  they  seem  to  me  to 
have  no  more  title  to  the  name  than  if  the  statues  of  Venus  and  Juno  occu- 
pied the  place  of  those  of  the  Virgin.  It  is  just  the  old  Heathenism,  and,  as 
I  should  think,  with  a  worse  system  of  deceit  .  .  .  , 


XVIII.      TO   REV.  J.  TUCKER. 

Lalehun.  l^M, 

.    ...    It  delighted  me  to  hear speak  decidedly  of  the  great 

need  of  reform  in  the  Church,  and  from  what  I  nave  heard  in  other  quar- 
ters, I  am  in  hopes  that  these  sentiments  are  gaining  ground.  But  the  diffi- 
culty will  always  be  practically,  who  is  to  reform  it?  For  the  clergy  have  a 
horror  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  Parliament  and  the  country  will  never 
trust  the  matter  to  the  clergy.  If  we  had  ouj^  General  Assembly,  there 
might  be  some  chance,  but  as  it  is,  I  know  no  more  hopeless  prospect,  and 
every  year  I  live,  this  is  to  me  more  painful.  If  hair  the  energy  and  re-  ' 
sources  which  have  been  turned  to  Bible  societies  and  missions,  had  steadily 
been  applied  to  the  reform  of  our  own  institutions,  and  the  enforcing  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Gospel  among  ourselves,  I  cannot  but  think  that  we  should  have 
been  fulfilling  a  higher  duty,  and  with  the  blessing  of  God  might  have  pro- 
duced more  satisfactory  fruit.  "These  things  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and 
not  to  have  left  the  other  undone."^  Of  the  German  aivines,  if  Mr.  Rose  is 
to  be  trusted^  there  can  be  but  one  opinion ;  they  exemplify  the  evils  of 
knowledge  without  a  Christian  watchfulness  over  the  heart  and  practice: 
but  I  greatly  fear  that  there  are  some  here  who  would  abuse  this  example 
to  the  discouragement  of  impartial  investigation  and  independent  thought ; 
as  if  ignorance  and  blind  following  the  opinions  of  others  were  the  habits 
that  best  become  Christians.  "  He  that  is  spiritual  judgeth  all  things," — if 
cleared  from  fanaticism  and  presumption,  and  taken  in  connexion  wifi  "  But 
yet  I  show  unto  you  a  more  excellent  way," — is  at  once,  I  think,  our  privilege 
and  our  duty. 


XIX.     TO   REV.  E.   HAWKINS. 

LAlohuD,  Oetobar  SB,  I88S. 

V  You  know,  I  believe,  that  I  am  at  work  upon  Thucydides,  and  that  it 
ought  to  be  ready,  if  possible,  bv  the  beginning  of  Lent  term.  I  wish  much 
to  get  the  judgments  of  several  men  ordifierent  qualifications  as  to  what  I 
have  already  completed.  I  should  like  to  have  the  opinion  of  a  professed 
scholar  as  to  the  critical  part;  of  a  man  deeply  versed  in  Greek  history  and 
law  as  to  the  historical  and  antiquarian  part,  and  particulary  to  tell  me 
whether  there  are  any  points  connected  widi  Thucydides  which  require  a  par- 
ticular discussion,  and  which  I  may  have  omitted  in  pure  icmorance ;  and 
thirdly,  I  want  the  judgment  of  a  man  of  plain  sense,  to  teU  me  what  he 
thinks  superfluous,  and  what  deficient,  in  the  notes  which  I  have  given.    Do 

The  words  of  the  Englidi  veinion  are  here  sobititQted  for  the  qaotadons  firom  the  Greek. 
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jou  think  that  you  coald  do  any  thing  for  me  on  these  points,  if  I  were  to 
•end  you  down  me  MS.  of  the  first  two  books ;  and  remember  that  I  want 
to  have  full  and  free  censures,  reserving  to  myself,  of  course,  the  privilege  of 
following  them  or  not,  as  I  shall  see  cause,  but  promising  ,to  five  them  the 
fullest  attention.  I  think  I  might  rely  on  the  Provost's  being  kind  enough  to 
give  me  his  criticisms,  as  he  has  already  done  it  to  some  of  the  earlier  chap- 
ters, and  ahnost  all  his  suggestions  are  such  as  I  shall  thankfully  follow. 
I  am  a  little  anxious  that  our  Oxford  edition  of  Thucydides  should  be  as  good 
88  any  which  they  are  publishing  in  Germany. 


XX.      TO   REV.  JOHN  TDCKER. 

LalohuD,  Mareh  4, 1837. 

I  meant  to  have  written  almost  immediately  upon  my  return  home  from 
Kent ;  for  delightful  as  is  the  recollection  of  my  short  visit  to  you  on  every 
other  ffround,  Iwas,  and  have  been  ever  since,  a  good  deal  annoyed  by  some 
part  of  our  conversation,  i.  e.  by  observing  the  impression  produced  on  your 
mind  by  some  of  the  opinions  which  I  expressed.  It  is  to  me  personally  a 
very  great  pain  that  I  snould  have  excited  feelings  of  disapprobation  in  the 
mind  of  a  man  whom  I  so  entirely  approve  and  love,  and  yet  that  I  cannot 
feel  the  disapprobation  to  be  deserved,  and  therefore  cannot  remove  the 
cause  of  it  And  on  more  general  grounds  it  makes  me  fear,  that  those  en- 
gaged in  the  same  great  cause  will  never  heartily  sink  their  little  differences 
of  opinion,  when  I  find  that  you,  who  have  known  me  so  lon^,  cannot  hear 
them  without  thinking  them  not  merely  erroneous,  but  morauy  wrong,  and 
such,  therefore,  as  give  you  pain  when  uttered.  I  am  not  in  the  least  going 
to  renew  the  argument ;  it  is  very  likely  that  I  was  wrong  in  it  i  and  I  am. 
sure  it  would  not  annoy  me  that  vou  should  think  me  so,  just  as  I  may  think 
you  wrong  in  any  point,  or  as  I  tnink  J.  Eeble  wrong  in  naif  a  hundred,  yet 
without  being  grieved  that  he  should  hold  them,  that  is,  grieved  as  at  a  fault 
You  may  say  uat  a  great  many  erroneous  opinions  imply  no  moral  fault  at 
all,  but  that  mine  did,  namely,  the  fault  of  an  unsubmissive  understanding. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that,  of  all  faults,  this  is  the  most  difficult  to  define  or  to 
discern :  for  who  shall  say  where  the  understanding  ouffht  to  submit  itself, 
unless  where  it  is  inclined  to  advocate  any  thing  immoral  ?  We  know  that 
what  in  one  aee  has  been  called  the  spirit  of  rebellious  reason,  has  in  anothe? 
been  allowed  by  all  ^od  men  to  have  been  nothing  but  a  sound  judgment 
exempt  from  superstition.  We  know  that  the  Catholics  look  with  as  great 
horror  on  the  consequences  of  denying  the  infallibility  of  the  Church  as  you 
can  do  on  those  of  denying  the  entire  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures ;  and 
that,  to  come  nearer  to  the  point,  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  in  points 
of  physical  science  was  once  insisted  on  as  stoutly  as  it  is  now  maintained 
with  regard  to  matter  of  history.  Now  it  may  be  correct  to  deny  their 
inspiration  in  one  and  not  in  the  other ;  but  I  think  it  is  hard  to  ascribe  the  one 
opinion  to  any  thing  morally  faulty  more  them  the  other.  I  am  far  from 
thinking  myself  so  good  a  msui  by  many  degrees  as  you  are.  I  am  not  so 
advanced  a  Christian.  But  I  am  sure  that  my  love  for  the  Gospel  is  as  sincere, 
and  my  desire  to  bring  every  thought  into  the  obedience  of  Christ  is  one 
which  I  think  I  do  not  deceive  myself  in  believing  that  I  honestly  feel.  It 
is  very  painful,  therefore,  to  be  suspected  of  paying  them  only  a  divided 
homage,  or  to  be  deficient  in  reverence  to  Him  whom  every  yecu*  that  I  live 
my  whole  soul  and  spirit  own  with  a  more  entire  certain^  and  love.  Let 
me  again  say,  that  I  am  neither  defending  the  truth  of  the  particular  opin- 
ions which  I  expressed  to  you,  nor  yet  disavowing  them.  I  only  think  that 
it  is  a  pity  that  they  shomd  shock  you ;  as  I  think  we  ought  to  know  one 
anothers  principles  well  enoijgh  by  this  time,  not  certainly  to  make  us 
acquiesce  m  aU  each  other's  opinions,  but  to  be  satisfied  that  they  may  h% 
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entertained  innocently,  and  that  therefore  we  may  differ  from  each  other 
without  pain.  But  enough  of  this ;  only  it  has  annoyed  me  a  great  deal, 
and  has  made  me  doubt  where  I  can  nnd  a  person  to  whom  I  may  speak 
freely  if  I  cannot  do  so  even  to  you. 


LETTERS  RELATING  TO  THE  ELECTION  AT  RUGBV. 

XXI.      TO   REV.  E.   HAWKINS. 

Ltlebam,  October  81, 1897. 

I  feel  most  sincerely  obliged  to  you  and  m}r  other  friends  in  Oxford  for 
the  kind  interest  which  you  show  in  my  behalf,  in  wishing  to  procure  for  me 
the  head-mastership  at  Rugby.  Of  its  beinff  a  great  deal  more  lucrative 
than  my  present  emplojrment  I  have  no  doubt ;  nor  of  its  being  in  itself  a 
situation  of  more  extensive  usefulness ;  but  I  do  doubt  whether  it  would  be 
so  in  my  hands,  and  how  far  I  am  fitted  for  the  place  of  head-master  of  a 

large  school I  confess  that  I  should  very  much  object  to 

undertake  a  charge  in  which  I  was  not  invested  with  pretty  full  discretion. 
According  to  my  notions  of  what  large  schools  are,  founded  on  all  I  know 
and  all  f  have  ever  heard  of  them,  expulsion  should  be  practised  much 
oflener  than  it  is.  Now,  I  know  that  trustees,  in  general,  are  averse  to  this 
plan,  because  it  has  a  tendency  to  lessen  the  numbers  of  the  school,  and  they 
regard  quantity  more  than  quality.  In  fact,  my  opinions  on  this  point  might 
perhaps,  generally  be  considered  as  disqualifying  me  for  the  situation  of 
master  of  a  great  school ;  yet  I  could  not  consent  to  tolerate  much  that  I 
know  is  tolerated  generally,  and,  therefore^  I  should  not  like  to  enter  on  an 
oiBce  which  I  could  not  discharge  according  to  my  own  views  of  what  is 
riffht  I  do  not  believe  myself,  mat  my  system  would  be,  \fi  fact,  a  cruel  or 
a  narsh  one,  and  I  believe  that  with  much  care  on  the  part  of  the  masters,  it 
would  be  seldom  necessary  to  proceed  to  the  ratio  ultima ;  only  I  would  have 
it  clearly  understood,  that  I  would  most  unscrupulously  resort  to  it,  at  what- 
ever inconvenience,  where  there  was  a  perseverance  in  any  habit  inconsistent 
with  a  boy's  duties. 


XXII.      TO   REV.   GEORGE  CORNISH. 

Laleham,  November  30, 1887. 

You  have  oflen  wanted  me  to  be  master  at  Winchester,  so  I  think  yon 
will  be  glad  to  hear  that  I  am  actually  a  candidate  for  Ru^by.  I  was 
strongly  urged  to  stand,  and  money  tempted  me,  but  I  cannot  m  my  heart 
be  sorry  to  stay  where  both  Mary  and  myself  are  so  entirely  happy.    If  I  do 

fst  it,  I  feel  as  if  I  could  set  to  work  very  heartily,  and,  witii  Qod^s  blessinpr, 
should  like  to  try  whether  my  notions  of  Christian  education  are  realfy 
impracticable,  whether  our  system  of  public  schools  has  not  in  it  some  noble 
elements  which,  under  the  blessing  or  the  Spirit  of  all  holiness  and  wisdom, 
might  produce  fruit  even  to  life  eternal.  When  I  think  about  it  thus,  I  really 
long  to  take  rod  in  hand ;  but  when  I  think  of  the  ngoq  to  TciLoc,  the  perfect 
vileness  which  I  must  daily  contemplate,  the  certainty  that  this  can  at  best 
be  only  partially  remedied,  the  irksomeness  of  "  fortemque  Gyan  fbrtemque 
Gloanmum,"  and  ^e  greater  form  and  publicity  of  the  hfe  which  we  should 
there  lead,  when  I  could  no  more  bathe  daily  in  the  clear  Thames,  nor 
wear  old  coats  and  Russia  duck  trousers,  nor  hang  on  a  gallows,^  nor  climb 
a  pole,  I  grieve  to  think  of  the  possibility  of  a  change ;  but  as  there  are 
about  thirty  candidates,  [and  I  only  apphed  very  late,  I  think  I  need  not 
disquiet  myself.    I  send  you  this  brief  noti^je,  because  you  ought  to  hear 

>  His  gymnastic  ezercises. 
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of  my  plans  frQm  myself  rather  than  from  others ;  but  I  have  no  time  to  write 
more.    Thucydides  prospers. 


ZXIII.      TO   REY.  J.  TDCKSR. 

D«Mmber  88,1887. 

Our  united  warmest  thanks  to  vou  and  to  your  sisters  for  the  joy  you 
have  felt  about  Rugby.  For  the  labour  I  care  nothing,  if  Qod  gives  me 
health  and  strength  as  he  has  for  the  last  eight  years.  But  whether  I  shall 
be  able  to  make  the  school  what  I  wish  to  make  it, — I  do  not  mean  wholly 
or  perfectly,  but  in  some  degree, — that  is,  an  instrument  of  God's  ^lory, 
ana  of  the  everlasting  good  of  those  who  come  to  it, — ^that  indeed  is  an 
awful  anxiety. 


XZJV.     TO   REV.   B.   HAWKINS. 

Laleban,  Decmnber  88, 1897. 

Your  kind  little  note  ought  not  to  have  remained  thus  long  unanswered, 
especialijr  as  you  have  a  most  particular  claim  on  my  thanks  for  your  active 
kindness  in  the  whole  business,  and  for  your  character  of  me  to  Sir  H.  Hal- 
ford,  that  I  was  Ukely  to  improve  generally  the  system  of  public  education, 
a  statement  which  Sir  H.  Halford  told  me  had  weighed  most  strongly  in 
my  favour.  You  would  not,  I  am  sure,  have  recommended  me,  if  you  had 
sui^posed  that  I  should  alter  things  violently  or  for  the  pleasure  of  altering ; 
bat,  as  I  have  at  different  times  expressed  in  conversation  my  disapprobation 
of  much  of  the  existing  system,  I  nnd  that  some  people  expect  that  I  am 
going  to  sweep  away  root  and  branch,  quod  absit !  I  need  not  tell  you  how 
whoUy  unexpected  this  result  has  been  to  us,  and  I  hope  I  need  not  say  also 
what  a  solemn  and  almost  overwhelming  responsibility  I  feel  is  imposed 
on  me.  I  would  hope  to  have  the  prayers  of  my  friends,  together  with  my 
own.  for  a  supply  ofthat  true  wisdom  which  is  required  ror  such  a  business. 
To  oe  sure,  now  small  in  comparison  is  the  importance  of  my  teaching  the 
boyv  to  read  Greek,  and  how  light  would  be  a  schoolmaster's  duty  if  tlmt 
were  all  of  it  Yet,  if  my  healu  and  strength  continue  as  they  have  been 
for  ihe  last  eight  years,  I  do  not  fear  the  labour,  and  really  enjoy  the  prospect 
of  it    I  am  so  glad  that  we  are  likely  to  meet  soon  in  Oxford. 


XXY.     TO   REV.  JOHN  TUCKER. 

LaklMin,MtKk9. 

With  regard  to  reforms  at  Rugby,  give  me  credit,  I  must  beg  of  you,  for 
a  most  sincere  desire  to  make  it  a  place  of  Christian  education.  At  the 
same  time,  my  object  wUl  be,  if  possible,  to  form  Christian  men,  for  Christian 
boys  I  can  scarcely  hope  to  make;  I  mean  that  from  the  natural  imperfect 
state  of  boyhood,  they  are  not  susceptible  of  Christian  principles  in  their 
full  development  upon  their  practice,  and  I  suspect  that  a  low  standard  of 
morals  in  many  respects  must  be  tolerated  amongst  them,  as  it  was  on  a 
larger  scale  in  what  I  consider  the  boyhood  of  the  liuman  race.  But  I  be- 
lieve that  a  great  deal  maybe  done,  and  I  should  be  most  unwilling  to 
undertake  the  business,  if  I -did  not  trust  that  much  might  be  done.  Our 
impressions  of  the  exterior  of  every  thing  that  we  saw  during  our  visit  to 
Dr.  Wool!  in  January,  were  very  favourable ;  at  the  same  time  that  I  antici« 
pate  a  great  many  cufficulties  in  the  management  of  affairs,  before  they  can 
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be  brought  into  good  train.  But  both  Marv  and  myself,  I  think,  are  well 
inclined  to  commence  our  work,  and  if  my  health  and  strength  oe  spared 
me^  I  certainly  feel  that  in  no  situation  could  I  have  the  prospect  of  employ- 
ment so  congenial  to  my  taste  and  qualifications ;  that  is,  supposing  always 
that  I  find  that  I  can  manage  the  change  from  older  pupils  to  a  school.  Your 
account  of  yourself  was  most  deli^tful :  my  life  for  some  years  has  been  one 
of  great  happiness,  but  I  fear  not  of  happiness  so  safe  and  permitted.  I  am 
hurried  on  too  fast  in  the  round  of  duties  and  of  domestic  enjoyments,  and  I 
greatly  feel  the  need,  and  shall  do  so  even  more  at  Rugby,  unless  I  take 
heed  m  time,  of  stopping  to  consider  my  ways,  and  to  recogmze  my  own  infi- 
nite wecLkness  and  unworthiness.  I  have  read  the  "  Letters  on  the  Church," 
and  reviewed  them  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  September^  1826,  if  you 
care  to  know  what  I  think  of  them.  I  think  that  any  discussion  on  church 
matters  must  do  good,  if  it  is  likely  to  lead  to  any  reiorm ;  for  any  change, 
such  as  is  within  any  numan  calculation,  would  be  an  improvement    What 

might  not do,  if  he  would  set  himself  to  work  in  the  House  of  Lords, 

not  to  patch  up  this  hole  or  that,  but  to  recast  the  whole  corrupt  system, 
which  in  many  points  stands  just  as  it  did  in  the  worst  times  of  popery,  only 
reading  "  King''  or  "  Aristocracy,"  in  the  place  of  "  Pope." 


XXVl.      TO   REV.   F.  C.   BLACK8T0NE. 

Lalebam,  Maroh  14, 18«. 

We  are  resigning  private  pupils,  I  imagine,  with  very  dififerent 

feelings ;  you  looking  forward  to  a  life  of  less  distraction,  and  I  to  one  of  far 
greater,  insomuch  that  all  here  seems  quietness  itself  in  comparison  with 
what  I  shall  meet  with  at  Rugby.  There  will  be  a  great  deal  to  do,  I  sus- 
pect^ in  every  way,  when  I  first  enter  on  my  situation ;  but  still,  if  my  health 
contmues,  I  do  not  at  all  dread  it,  but  on  the  contrary  look  forward  to  it  with 
much  pleasure.  I  have  long  since  looked  upon  education  as  my  business  in 
life ;  and  just  before  I  stood  for  Rugby,  I  had  offered  myself  as  a  candidate 
for  the  historical  professorship  at  the  London  University ;  and  had  indulged 
in  various  dreams  of  attaching  myself  to  that  institution,  and  trying  as  far 
as  possible  to  influence  it  In  Rugby  there  is  a  fairer  field,  because  I  start 
wim  greater  advantages.  You  know  that  I  never  ran  down  public  schools 
in  the  lump,  but  grieved  that  their  exceeding  capabilities  were  not  turned 
to  better  account;  and  if  I  find  myself  unable  in  time  to  mend  what  I  con- 
sider faulty  in  them,  it  will  at  any  rate  be  a  practical  lesson  to  teach  me  to 
jud^e  charitably  of  o^ers,  who  do  not  reform  public  institutions  as  much  as  u 
desirable.    I  suppose  that  you  have  not  regarded  all  the  public  events  of  the 
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think,  falsely  charged  with  being  enemies  of  Christianity.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
perfection  of  the  Gospel  that  it  is  attractive  to  ail  those  who  love  truth  and 
goodness,  as  soon  as  it  is  known  in  its  true  nature,  whilst  it  tends  to  clear 
a^jray  those  erroneous  views  and  evil  passions  witn  which  philanthropy  and 
philosophy,  so  long  as  they  stand  aloof  from  it  are  ever  in  some  degree  cor- 
rupted. My  feeling  towards  men  whom  I  believe  to  be  sincere  fovers  of 
truth  and  the  happmess  of  their  fellow  creatures,  while  they  seek  these  ends 
otherwise  than  through  the  medium  of  the  Gospel,  is  rather  that  they  are 
not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  might  be  brought  into  it  altogether, 
than  that  they  are  enemies  whose  views  are  directly  opposed  to  our  own. 
That  they  are  not  brought  into  it  is,  I  think  to  a  considerable  degree, 
chargeable  upon  the  professors  of  Christianity ;  the  high  Church  party 
aeenung  to  think  that  the  establishment  in  Church  and  State  is  all  in  al^  and 
that  the  Gospel  principles  must  be  accommodated  to  our  existing  instita- 
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tions,  instead  of  offering  a  pattern  by  which  those  institutions  should  be  pu- 
rified ;  and  the  Evangelicals,  by  their  ifirnorance  and  narrow-mindedness, 
^  and  their  seeming  wish  to  keep  the  world  and  the  Church  ever  distinct, 
instead  of  labouring  to  destroy  the  one  by  increasing  the  influence  of  the 
other,  and  making  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  indeed  the  kingdoms  of 
Christ. 


XXVII.      TO  AUGUSTUS   HARE,  ESO. 

Laleham,March7,  1836. 

I  trust  that  you  have  recovered  your  accident  at  Perugia,  and 

that  you  are  enabled  to  enjoy  your  stay  at  mat  glorious  Rome.  I  think 
that  I  have  never  written  to  you  since  my  return  from  it  last  spring,  when 
I  was  so  completely  overpowered  with  admiration  and  delight  at  the  match- 
less beauty  and  solemnity  of  Rome  and  its  neighbourhood.  But  I  think 
my  greatest  delight  afler  all  was  in  the  society  ofBunsen,  the  Prussian  min- 
ister at  Rome.  .  .  .  He  reminded  me  continually  of  you  more  than  of  any 
other  man  whom  I  know,  and  chieflv  by  his  entire  and  enthusiastic  admira- 
tion of  every  thing  great  and  excellent  and  beautiful,  not  stopping  to  see  or 
care  for  minute  faults ;  and  though  I  cannot  rid  myself  of  that  cntical  pro- 
pensity, yet  I  can  heartily  admire  and  almost  envy  those  who  are  without 

It I  have  derived  ^eat  benefit  from  sources  of  information  that 

your  brother  has  at  difi*erent  times  recommended  to  me,  and  the  perusal  of 
some  of  his  articles  in  the  "  Guesses  at  Truth"  has  made  me  exceedingly 
desirous  of  becoming  better  acquainted  with  him.  as  I  am  sure  ^at  his 
conversation  would  be  really  profitable  to  me,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
word,  as  well  as  delightful  And  I  have  a  double  pleasure  in  saying  this, 
because  I  did  not  do  him  justice  formerly  in  my  estimate  of  him,  and  am 
anxious  to  do  myself  justice  now  by  saying  that  I  have  learnt  to  judge  more 
truly.  You  will  have  heard  of  my  changed  prospects  in  consequence  of  my 
election  at  Rugby.  It  will  be  a  severe  pang  to  me  to  leave  Laieham  ;  but 
otiierwise  I  rejoice  in  my  appointment,  and  hope  to  be  useful,  ii*  life  and 

hecdth  are  spared  me I  think  of  going  to  Leipsic,  Dresden,  and 

Prague,  to  worship  the  Elbe  and  the  coimtry  of  John  Huss  smd  l^iska. 
All  here  unite  in  kmdest  remembrances  to  you,  and  I  wish  you  could  con- 
vey to  the  very  stones  and  air  of  Rome  the  expression  of  my  fond  recollec- 
tion for  them. 


XXVIII.    TO  REV.  JOHN   TUCKER. 

Lalekam,M»725,18a8 

(After  speaking  of  Mr.  Tucker's  proposed  intention  of  going  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  India.)  If  vou  should  go  to  India  before  we  have  an  opportunity  of 
meeting  agsdn,  I  would  earnestly  oeg  of  you  not  to  go  away  with  the  notion, 
which  1  sometimes  fear  that  my  oldest  friends  are  getting  of  me,  that  I  am 
become  a  hard  man,  given  up  to  iiter£uy  and  scholastic  pursuits,  and  full 
of  worldly  and  politick  views  of  things.  It  has  given  me  vey  great  pain 
to  think  that  some  of  those  whom  I  most  love,  and  with  whom  I  would  most 
fain  be  one  in  spirit,  regard  my  views  of  things  as  jarring  with  their  own,  and 
are  losing  towards  me  that  feeling  of  Christian  brotherhood  which  I  think 
they  once  entertained.  I  am  not  in  the  slightest  degree  speaking  of  any 
offence  given  or  received,  or  any  personal  decay  of  regard,  but  I  fandy  they 
look  upon  me  as  not  quite  one  witti  themselves,  and  as  having  my  affections 
fixed  upon  lower  objects.  Assuredly  I  have  no  right  to  regret  that  I  should 
be  thought  deficient  in  points  in  which  I  know  I  am  deficient ;  but  I  would 
most  earnestly  protest  against  being  thought  wilfully  and  contentedly  defi- 
cient In  them,  and  not  caring  to  be  otherwise.    And  I  cannot  help  fearing 
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that  my  conversation  with  you  last  winter  twelvemonth  led  you  to  some- 
thing, at  least,  of  a  similar  mipression. 


XXIX.      TO   J.   T.  COLERIDGE,   ESQ. 

Ulehun,  April  94,16981 

It  seems  an  age  since  I  have  seen  you  or  written  to  you ;  and  I  hear 
that  you  are  now  again  returned  to  London,  and  that  your  eldest  bov,  I  am 
grieved  to  find,  is  not  so  well  and  strong  as  you  could  wish.  I  could  really 
be  half  romantic,  yet  I  do  not  know  that  I  ought  to  use  any  such  equivocal 
epithet.  When  I  think  how  little  intercourse  I  hold  with  my  most  valued 
friends,  it  is  almost  awful  to  feel  the  tendencies  of  life  to  pare  down  one's 
afi*ection8  and  feelings  to  the  minimum  compatible  with  any  thing  like  hu- 
manity. There  is  one's  trade  and  one's  familv,  and  beyond  it  seems  as  if 
the  great  demon  of  worldly-mindedness  would  hardly  allow  one  to  be- 
stow a  thought  or  care. 

But,  if  it  please  God,  I  will  not  sink  into  this  state  without  some  struggles, 
at  least,  against  it  I  saw  Dyson  the  other  day  in  Oxford,  where  I  went  to 
take  my  degree  of  B.D.,  and  he  and  his  wife  were  enough  to  freshen  one's 
spirit  for  some  time  to  come.  I  wish  that  you  and  I  could  meet  oftener,  and, 
instead  of  that,  I  fear  that  when  I  am  at  Rugby  we  shall  meet  even  sel- 
domer ;  but  I  trust  that  we  shall  meet  sometimes  still.  You  know,  perhaps, 
and  yet  how  should  you  ?  that  my  sixth  child,  and  fourth  son,  was  oorn  on 
the  7th  of  April,  and  that  his  dear  mother  has  been  again  preserved  to  me. 
All  the  rest  of  my  children  are  quite  well,  and  they  are  also  tolerably  well 
at  the  other  houses,  though  the  coming  parting  is  a  sad  cloud  both  to  them 
and  to  us.  Still,  without  any  affectation,  I  believe  that  John  Keble  is  right 
and  that  it  is  good  for  us  to  leave  Laleham,  because  I  feel  that  we  are  daily 
ffetting  to  regard  it  as  too  much  of  a  home.  I  cabnot  tell  you  how  we  botn 
love  it^  and  its  perfect  peace  seems  at  times  an  appalling  contrast  to  the 
publicity  of  Rugby.  I  am  sure  that  nothing  could  stifle  this  regret,  were  it 
not  for  my  full  consciousness  that  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  rest  here,  but 
with  labour;  and  then  I  can  and  do  look  forward  to  the  labour  with  nothing 
but  satisfaction,  if  my  health  and  faculties  be  still  spared  to  me. 

I  went  down  to  Rugby,  a  fortnight  since,  to  meet  the  trustees.  The  terms 
of  the  school,  which  were  far  too  low,  have  been  raised  on  my  representa- 
tion ;  and  there  is  some  possibility  of  my  being  put  into  the  situation  of  the 
head  masters  of  Eton  and  Westminster,  that  is,  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
any  boarders I  have  got  six  maps  for  Thucydides,  all  entire- 
ly original,  and  I  have  nearly  finished  half  of  tne  last  book ;  so  Uiat  I  hope 
I  may  almost  say  "  Italiam  !  Italiam  !" 


ZXX.      TO   THE   REV.  F.  0.  BLACK8T0NB. 

Lalahtm,  July  II,  1698, 

....  It  would  be  foolish  to  talk  of  the  deep  love  that  I  bear  to  Laleham, 
and  the  wrench  which  it  will  be  to  part  from  it ;  but  this  is  quite  consistent 
with  a  lively  interest  in  Rugby ;  and  when  I  strolled  with in  the  mea- 
dows there,  during  our  visit  of  last  week,  I  thought  that  I  aheady  began  to 
feel  it  as  my  home.  .  .  .  There  will  be  enough  to  do,  I  imagine,  without 
any  addition ;  though  I  really  feel  very  sanguine  as  to  my  own  relish  for 
the  work,  and  think  that  it  will  come  more  naturally  to  me  than  I  at  first 
imagined.  May  God  grant  that  I  may  labour  with  an  entire  confidence  in 
Him,  and  with  none  in  myself  without  Him. 
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XXXI.      TO  W.'  W.  BULL,  ESd. 

Laleham,  July  99, 1636. 

I  never  would  Dublish^  without  a  considerable  revision  of 

them.  I  well  know  their  incompleteness,  and  suspect  much  worse  faults  in 
them.  Do  not  imagine  that  I  neglect  your  remarks ;  far  from  it :  I  would 
attend  to  them  earnestly,  and  would  soften  gladly  any  thing  that  was  too 
harsh,  or  that  mi^ht  ^ive  offence,  and  would  alter  the  mere  inadvertencies 
of  my  hastv  writing  m  point  of  style.  But  certainly  the  character  of  the 
style  I  could  not  alter,  because  no  other  would  be  natural  to  me ;  and  though 
I  am  far  from  wishing  other  people  to  write  as  I  do,  yet  for  myself  I  hold  it 
best  to  follow  my  own  fashion 

I  owe  it  to  Ru^by  not  to  excite  needless  scandal  by  an  isolated  and  un- 
called-for publication.  I  shall  never  be  Mr.  Dean,  nor  ao  I  wish  it ;  but  having 
undertaken  the  office  of  Dr.  Wooll,  with  double  I  or  single  /,  as  best  suits 
your  fancy,  I  do  wish  to  do  my  utmost  in  it,  and  not  to  throw  difficulties  in 
my  own  way  by  any  imprudence.  This,  of  course,  would  apply  either  to 
minor  points,  or  to  tnose  on  which  I  distrusted  my  own  competent  know- 
ledge. Where  I  am  fully  decided,  on  a  matter  of  consequence,  I  would  speak 
out  as  plainly  and  boldly  as  your  heart  could  wish. 

We  are  all  in  the  midst  of  confusion ;  the  books  all  packed,  and  half  the 
furniture ;  and  on  Tuesday,  if  Grod  will,  we  shall  leave  this  dear  place,  this 
nine  years'  home  of  such  exceeding  happiness.  But  it  boots  not  to  look 
backwards.  Forwards,  forwards,  forwards, — should  be  one's  motto.  I  trust 
you  will  see  us  in  our  new  dwelling  ere  long ;  I  shall  want  to  see  my  old 
friends  there,  to  wear  off  the  gloss  of  its  newness. 


XXXII.      TO   THE  REV.  JOBN   TUCKER. 

Lalebam,  Angast,  18SB. 

I  am  inclined  to  write  to  you  once  a^in  before  we  leave  Laleham,  as  a 
sort  of  farewell  from  this  dear  place ;  and  you  shall  answer  it  with  a  welcome 
to  Rugby.  You  fancy  us  already  at  Rugby,  and  so  does  J.  Keble,  from 
whom  I  received  a  very  kind  letter  ^me  time  since,  directed  to  me  there. 
But  we  do  not  move  till  Tuesday,  when  we  go,  fourteen  souls,  to  Oxford, 
having  taken  the  whole  coach  5  and  on  Wednesday  we  hope  to  reach  Rugby, 
having,  in  like  manner,  secured  the  whole  Leicester  coach  from  Oxford  to 
Rugby.  Our  goods  and  chattels,  under  convoy  of  our  gardener,  are  at  this 
time  somewhere  on  the  Grand  Junction  Canal,  and  will  reach  Rugby  I  hope 
this  evening.  The  poor-house  here  is  sadly  desolate ;  all  the  carpet«  up,  half 
the  furniture  gone,  and  signs  of  removal  every  where  visible.  And  so  ends 
the  first  act  of  my  life  since  I  arrived  at  manhood.  For  the  last  eight  years 
it  has  been  a  period  of  as  unruffled  happiness  as  I  should  think  could  ever 
be  experienced  by  man.  Mary's  illness,  in  1821,  is  almost  its  only  dark 
spot ; — and  how  was  that  softened  and  comforted !  It  is  almost  a  fearful 
consideration ;  and  yet  there  is  a  superstitious  notion,  and  an  unbelieving 
one,  too,  which  cannot  receive  God's  mercies  as  his  free  gift,  but  will  always 
be  looking  out  for  something  wherewith  to  purchase  them.  An  humbling 
consideration  much  rather  it  is  and  ought  to  be ;  yet  all  life  is  humbling,  if 
we  think  upon  it,  and  our  greatest  mercies,  which  we  sometimes  least  think 
of,  are  the  most  humbling  of  all.  .  .  .  The  Rugby  prospect  I  contem- 
plate with  a  very  strong  interest ;  the  work  I  am  not  afraid  of,  if  I  can  get 
my  proper  exercise ;  but  I  want  absolute  play,  like  a  boy,  and  neither  riding 

'  In  aUoflion  to  the  first  volume  of  his  Sennons,  which  wmb  now  in  the  pioce«  of 
pvUication. 
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nor  walking  will  make  up  for  my  leapinff-pole  and  ffallows,  and  bathing, 
when  the  youths  used  to  go  with  me,  and  I  felt  completely  for  the  time  a  boy, 
as  they  were.  It  is  this  entire  relaxation,  I  think,  at  intervals,  such  agam 
as  my  foreign  tours  have  afforded,  that  gives  me  so  keen  an  appetite  for  my 
work  at  odier  times,  and  has  enabled  me  to  go  through  it  not  only  with  no 
fittigue^  but  with  a  sense  of  absolute  pleasure.  I  believe  that  I  am  going 
to  pubhsh  a  volume  of  Sermons.  You  will  think  me  crazed  perhaps ;  but  I 
have  two  reasons  for  it :  chiefly,  the  repeated  exhortations  of  several  indi- 
viduals for  the  last  three  or  four  years ;  but  these  would  not  alone  have  urged 
me  to  it,  did  I  not  wish  to  state,  for  my  own  sake,  what  ipy  opinions  really 
are,  on  points  where  I  know  they  have  been  grievously  misrepresented. 
Whilst  I  lived  here  in  Laleham,  my  opinions  mattered  to  nobody ;  but  I 
know  that  while  I  was  a  candidate  for  Rugby,  it  was  said  in  Oxford  that  I 
did  not  preach  the  Grospel,  nor  even  touch  upon  the  ffreat  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity in  my  sermons ;  and  if  this  same  impression  be  prevalent  now,  it  will 
be  mischievous  to  the  school  in  a  hieh  degree.  Now,  if  what  I  really  do 
preach  be  to  any  man's  notions  not  the  Grospel,  I  cannot  help  it,  and  must  be 
content  to  abide  by  the  consequences  of  his  opinion ;  butl  do  not  want  to 
be  misunderstood,  and  accused  of  omitting  things  which  I  do  not  omit 


XXXIII.      TO  THE   REV.  GEORGE  CORNISH. 

Rngby,  August  16, 18S». 

•  •  .  If  I  can  do  my  work  as  I  ought  to  do  it,  we  shall  have  every 
reason  to  be  thankful  for  the  change.  I  must  not,  it  is  true,  think  of  dear  old 
Laleham,  and  all  that  we  have  len  there,  or  the  perfect  peace  of  our  eight 
years  of  wedded  life  passed  there  together.  It  is  odd  that  both  you  and  I 
should  now  for  the  first  time  in  our  lives  be  moving  from  our  parents'  neigh- 
bourhood ;  but  in  this  respect  our  happiness  was  very  uncommon,  and  to  me 
altogether  Laleham  was  so  like  a  place  of  premature  rest,  that  I  believe  I 
ought  to  be  sincerely  thankful  that  I  am  called  to  a  scene  of  harder  and 

more  anxious  labour Theboys  come  back  next  Saturday  week. 

So  here  begins  the  second  act  of  our  lives.    May  God  bless  it  to  us,  and 
make  it  help  forward  the  great  end  of  all.  • 


CHAPTER  III. 


SCHOOL  LIFE  AT  RUGBYi 

It  would  be  useless  to  give  any  chronological  details  of  a  life  so 
necessarily  monotonous  as  that  of  the  Head-master  of  a  public 
school ;  and  it  is  accordingly  only  intended  to  describe  the  general 
system  which  Dn  Arnold  pursued  during  the  fourteen  years  he  was 
at  Rugby.  Yet  some  apology  may  seem  to  be  due  for  the  length 
of  a  chapter,  which  to  the  general  reader  must  be  comparatively 
deficient  in  interest.  Something  must,  indeed,  be  forgiven  to  the 
natural  inclination  to  dwell  on  those  recollections  of  his  life,  which 
to  his  pupils  are  the  most  lively  and  the  most  recent — something 
to  the  almost  unconscious  tendency  to  magnify  those  scenes  which 
are  most  nearly  connected  with  what  is  most  endeared  to  one's  self. 
But  independently  of  any  local  or  personal  considerations,  it  has 
been  felt  that  if  any  part  of  Dr.  Arnold's  work  deserved  special 
mention,  it  was  his  work  at  Rugby ;  and  that  if  it  was  to  be  of  any 
use  to  those  of  his  own  profession  who  would  take  any  interest  in 
it,  it  could  only  be  made  so  by  a  full  and  minute  account. 

Those  who  look  back  upon  the  state  of  English  education  in 
the  year  1827,  must  remember  how  the  feeling  of  dissatisfaction 
with  existing  institutions  which  had  begun  in  many  quarters  to 
display  itself^  had  already  directed  considerable  attention  to  the 
condition  of  public  schools.  The  range  of  classical  reading,  in  itself 
confined,  and  with  no  admixture  of  other  information,  had  been 
subject  to  vehement  attacks  from  the  liberal  party  generally,  on  the 
ground  of  its  alleged  narrowness  and  inutility.  And  the  more  un- 
doubted evil  of  the  absence  of  systematic  attempts  to  give  a  more 
directly  Christian  character  to  what  constituted  the  education  of  the 
whole  English  gentry,  was  becoming  more  and  more  a  scandal  in 
the  eyes  of  religious  men,  who  at  the  close  of  the  last  centuiy  and 
the  beginning  of  this — Wilberforce  for  example,  and  Bowdler — had 
lifted  up  their  voices  against  it.  A  complete  reformation,  or  a  com- 
plete destruction  of  the  whole  system,  seemed,  to  many  persons, 
sooner  or  later  to  be  inevitable.  The  difficulty,  however,  of  making 
the  first  step,  where  the  alleged  objection  to  alteration  was  its  im- 
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practicability,  was  not  to  be  easily  surmounted.  The  mere  resist- 
ance to  change  which  clings  to  old  institutions,  was  in  itself  a 
considerable  obstacle,  and  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  public  schools, 
from  the  nature  of  their  constitution,  in  the  first  instance  almost  in- 
superable ;  and  whether  amongst  those  who  were  engaged  in  the 
existing  system,  or  those  who  were  most  vehemently  opposed  to  it, 
for  opposite,  but  obvious  reasons,  it  must  have  been  extremely 
diflicult  to  find  a  man  who  would  attempt,  or  if  he  attempted,  carry 
through,  any  extensive  improvement. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Dr.  Arnold  was  elected  head -master 
of  a  school  which,  whilst  it  presented  a  fair  average  specimen  of 
the  public  schools  at  that  time,  yet  by  its  constitution  impnosed  fewer 
shackles  on  its  head,  and  offered  a  more  open  field  for  alteration 
than  was  the  case  at  least  with  Eton  or  Winchester.  The  post 
itself,  in  spite  of  the  publicity,  and  to  a  certain  degree  formality, 
which  it  entailed  upon  him,  was  in  many  respects  remarkably  suited 
to  his  natural  tastes ; — to  his  love  of  tuition,  whicKhad  now  grown 
so  strongly  upon  him,  that  he  declared  sometimes,  that  he  could 
hardly  live  without  such  employment ;  to  the  vigour  and  spirits 
which  fitted  him  rather  to  deal  with  the  young  than  the  old ;  to  the 
desire  of  carrying  out  his  favourite  ideas  of  uniting  things  secular 
with  things  spiritual,  and  of  introducing  the  highest  principles  of 
action  into  regions  comparatively  uncongenial  to  their  reception. 

Even  his  general  interest  in  public  matters  was  not  without  its 
use  in  his  new  station.  Many,  indeed,  both  of  his  admirers  and  of 
his  opponents,  used  to  lament  that  a  man  with  such  views  and 
pursuits  should  be  placed  in  such  a  situation.  "  What  a  pity,"  it 
was  said  on  the  one  hand,  "  that  a  man  fit  to  be  a  statesman  should 
be  employed  in  teaching  school-boys."  "  Wliat  a  shame,"  it  was 
said  on  the  other  hand,  '*  that  the  head-master  of  Rugby  should  be 
employed  in  writing  essays  and  pamphlets."  But,  even  had  there 
been  no  connexion  between  the  two  spheres  of  his  interest,  and  had 
the  inconvenience  resulting  from  his  public  prominence  been  &r 
greater  than  it  was,  it  would  have  been  the  necessary  price  of  hav- 
ing him  at  all  in  th-^.t  place.  He  would  not  have  been  himself, 
had  he  not  felt  and  written  as  he  did ;  and  he  could  not  have 
endured  to  live  under  the  grievance  of  remaining  silent  on  subjects, 
on  which  he  believed  it  to  be  his  most  sacred  duty  to  speak  what 
he  thought. 

As  it  was,  however,  the  one  sphere  played  into  the  other. 
Whatever  labour  he  bestowed  on  his  literary  works  was  only  part 
of  that  constant  progress  of  self-education  which  he  thought  essen- 
tial to  the  right  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  teacher.  Whatever 
interest  he  felt  in  the  struggles  of  the  political  and  ecclesiastical 
world,  reacted  on  his  interest  in  the  school,  and  invested  it  in  his 
eyes  with  a  new  importance.  When  he  thought  of  the  social  evils 
of  the  country,  it  awakened  a  corresponding  desire  to  check  the 
thoughtless  waste  and  selfishness  of  school-boys ;  a  corresponding 
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sense  of  the  aggravation  of  those  evils  by  the  insolence  and  want 
of  sympathy  too  frequently  shown  by  the  children  of  the  wealthier 
classes  towards  the  lower  orders ;  a  corresponding  desire  that  they 
should  there  imbibe  the  first  principles  of  reverence  to  law  and 
regard  for  the  poor,  which  the  spirit  of  the  age  seemed  to  him  so 
little  to  encourage.  When  he  thought  of  the  evils  of  the  Church,  he 
would  "  turn  from  the  thought  of  the  general  temple  in  ruins,  and 
see  whether  they  could  not,  within  the  walls  of  their  own  little 
particular  congregation,"  endeavour  to  realize  what  he  believed  to 
be  its  true  idea ;  "  what  use  they  could  make  of  the  vestiges  of  it 
still  left  amongst  themselves — common  reading  of  the  Scriptures, 
common  prayer,  and  the  communion."  (Serm.  vol.  iv.  pp.  266, 
316.)  Thus,  "  whatever  of  striking  good  or  evil  happened  in  any 
part  of  the  wide  range  of  English  dominion," — "  declared  on  what 
important  scenes  some  of  his  own  scholars  might  be  called  upon  to 
enter,"  "  whatever  new  and  important  things  took  place  in  the 
world  of  thought,"  suggested  the  hope  "  that  they,  when  they  went 
forth  amidst  the  strifes  of  tongues  and  of  minds,  might  be  endowed 
with  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  power."  (Serm.  vol.  v.  p.  405.) 
And  even  in  the  details  of  the  school,  it  would  be  curious  to  trace 
how  he  recognized  in  the  peculiar  vices  of  boys  the  same  evils 
which,  when  full  grown,  became  the  source  of  so  much  social  mis- 
chief ;  how  he  governed  the  school  precisely  on  the  same  principles 
as  he  would  have  governed  a  great  empire ;  how  constantly,  to  his 
own  mind  or  to  his  scholars,  he  exemplified  the  highest  truths  of 
theology  and  philosophy  in  the  simplest  relations  of  the  boys 
towards  each  other,  or  towards  him. 

In  entering  upon  his  office  he  met  with  difficulties,  many  of 
which  have  since  passed  away,  but  which  must  be  borne  in  mind,  if 
points  are  here  dwelt  upon,  that  have  now  ceased  to  be  important, 
but  were  by  no  means  insignificant  or  obvious  when  he  came  to 
Rugby.  Nor  did  his  system  at  once  attain  its  full  maturity.  He 
was  a  long  time  feeling  his  way  amongst  the  various  institutions 
which  he  formed  or  invented : — he  was  constantly  striving  after  an 
ideal  standard  of  perfection  which  he  was  conscious  that  he  had 
never  attained ;  to  the  improvements  which,  in  a  short  time,  began 
to  take  place  in  other  schools — to  those  at  Harrow,  under  his  friend 
Dr.  Longley,  and  to  those  at  Winchester,  under  Dr.  Moberly,  to 
which  he  alluded  in  one  of  his  later  sermons,  (vol.  v.  p.  150,)  he 
often  looked  as  models  for  himself; — ^to  suggestions  from  persons 
very  much  younger  than  himself,  not  unfrequently  from  his  former 
pupils,  with  regard  to  the  course  of  reading,  or  to  alterations  in- his 
manner  of  preaching,  or  to  points  of  discipline,  he  would  often 
listen  with  the  greatest  deference.  His  own  mind  was  constantly 
devising  new  measures  for  carrying  out  his  several  views.  "  The 
school,"  he  said  on  first  coming,  "  is  quite  enough  to  employ  any 
man's  love  of  reform ;  and  it  is  much  pleasanter  to  think  of  evils^ 
which  you  may  yourself  hope  to  relieve,  than  those  with  regard  to 
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which  you  can  give  nothing  but  vain  wishes  and  opinions.'* 
"  There  is  enough  of  Toryism  in  my  nature,"  he  said,  on  evils  being 
mentioned  to  him  in  the  place,  "  to  make  me  very  apt  to  sleep  con- 
tentedly over  things  as  they  are,  and  therefore  I  hold  it  to  be  most 
true  kindness  when  any  one  directs  my  attention  to  points  in  the 
school  which  are  alleged  to  be  going  on  ill." 

The  perpetual  succession  of  changes  which  resulted  from  this, 
was  by  many  objected  to  as  excessive,  and  calculated  to  endanger 
the  stability  of  his  whole  system.  "  He  wakes  every  morning,"  it 
was  said  of  him,  '<  with  the  impression  that  every  thing  is  an  open 
question."  But  rapid  as  might  be  the  alterations  to  which  the  de- 
tails of  his  system  were  subjected,  his  general  principles  remained 
fixed.  The  unwillingness  which  he  had,  even  in  common  life,  to 
act  in  any  individuahcase  without  some  general  law  to  which  he 
might  refer  it,  ran  through  every  thing ;  and  at  times  it  would 
almost  seem  as  if  he  invented  universal  rules  with  the  express  ob- 
ject of  meeting  particular  cases.  Still,  if  in  smaller  matters  this 
gave  an  occasional  impression  of  fancifulness  or  inconsistency,  it 
was,  in  greater  matters,  one  chief  cause  of  the  confidence  which  he 
inspired.  Amidst  all  the  plans  that  came  before  him,  he  felt,  and 
he  made  others  feel,  that  whatever  might  be  the  merits  of  the  par- 
ticular question  at  issue,  there  were  principles  behind  which  lay  far 
more  deeply  seated  than  any  mere  question  of  school  government, 
which  he  was  ready  to  carry  through  at  whatever  cost,  and  firom 
which  no  argument  or  menace  could  move  him. 

Of  the  mere  external  administration  of  the  school,  little  need 
here  be  said.  Many  difficulties  which  he  encountered  were  alike 
provoked  and  subdued  by  the  peculiarities  of  his  own  character. 
The  vehemence  with  which  he  threw  himself  into  a  contest  against 
evil,  and  the  confidence  with  which  he  assailed  it,  though  it  carried 
him  through  perplexities  to  which  a  more  cautious  man  would  have 
yielded,  led  him  to  disregard  interests  and  opinions  which  a  less 
earnest  or  a  less  sanguine  reformer  would  have  treated  with  greater 
consideration.  His  consciousness  of  his  own  integrity,  and  his 
contempt  for  worldly  advantage,  sometimes  led  him  to  require  from 
others  more  than  might  be  reasonably  expected  from  them,  and  to 
adopt  measures  which  the  world  at  large  was  sure  to  misinterpret ; 
yet  these  very  qualities,  in  proportion  as  they  became  more  appre- 
ciated, ultimately  secured  for  him  a  confidence  beyond  what  could 
have  been  gained  by  the  most  deliberate  circumspection.  But 
whatever  were  the  temporary  exasperations  and  excitements  thus 
produced  in  his  dealings  with  others,  they  were  gradually  removed  . 
by  the  increasing  control  over  himself  and  his  work  which  he  ac- 
quired in  later  years.  The  readiness  which  he  showed  to  acknow- 
ledge a  fault  when  once  convinced  of  it,  as  well  as  to  persevere  in 
kindness  even  when  he  thought  himself  injured,  succeeded  in  heal- 
ing breaches  which,  with  a  less  forgiving  or  less  honest  temper, 
would  have  been  irreparable.    His  union  of  firmness  with  tender- 
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ness  had  the  same  effect  in  the  settlement  of  some  of  the  perplexi- 
ties of  his  office,  which  in  others  would  have  resulted  fiom  art  and 
management;  and  even  his  work  as  a  schoolmaster  cannot  be 
properly  appreciated  without  remembering  how,  in  the  end  of  his 
career,  he  rallied  round  him  the  public  feeling,  which  in  its  begin- 
ning and  middle,  as  will  appear  further  on,  had  been  so  widely 
estranged  from  him. 

With  regard  to  the  trustees  of  the  school,  entirely  amicable  as 
were  his  usual  relations  with  them,  and  grateful  as  he  felt  to  them 
for  their  active  support  and  personal  friendliness,  he  from  the  first 
maintained  that  in  the  actual  working  of  the  school  he  must  be 
completely  independent,  and  that  their  remedy,  if  they  were  dissat- 
isfied, was  not  interference,  but  dismissal.  On  this  condition  he 
took  the  post,  and  any  attempt  to  control  either  his  administration 
of  the  school,  or  his  own  private  occupations,  he  felt  bound  to  resist 
"  as  a  duty,"  he  said  on  one  occasion,  "  not  only  to  himself,  but  to 
the  master  of  every  foundation  school  in  England." 

Of  his  intercourse  with  the  assistant  masters  it  is  for  ohvious 
reasons  impossible  to  speak  in  any  detail.  Yet  it  would  be  injus- 
tice alike  to  them  and  to  him  not  to  bear  in  mind  how  earnestly  he 
dwelt  on  their  co-operation  as  an  essential  part  of  his  own  govern- 
ment of  the  school.  It  was  one  of  his  main  objects  to  increase  in 
all  possible  ways  their  importance.  By  raising  their  salaries  he 
obviated  the  necessity  of  their  taking  any  parochial  duty  which 
should  divert  their  attention  from  th^school,  and  procured  firom  the 
Bishop  of  the  diocese  the  acknowledgment  of  their  situations  as 
titles  for  orders.  A  system  of  weekly  councils  was  established,  in 
which  all  school  matters  were  discussed,  and  he  seldom  or  never 
acted  in  any  important  point  of  school  discipline  without  consult- 
ing them.  It  was  his  endeavour,  partly  hy  placing  the  boarding- 
houses  under  their  care,  partly  by  an  elaborate  system  of  private 
tuition,  which  was  introduced  with  this  express  purpose,  to  encour- 
age a  pastoral  and  friendly  relation  between  them  and  the  several 
classes  of  boys  intrusted  to  them.  What  he  was  in  his  department, 
in  short,  he  wished  every  one  of  them  to  be  in  theirs,  and  nothing 
rejoiced  him  more  than  to  hear  of  instances  in  which  he  thought 
that  boys  were  sent  to  the  school  for  the  sake  of  his  colleagues' 
instructions  rather  than  of  his  own.  It  was  his  labour  to  inspire 
them  with  the  views  of  education  and  of  life,  by  which  he  was 
possessed  himself ;  and  the  bond,  thus  gradually  formed,  especially 
when  in  his  later  time  several  of  those  who  had  been  his  pupils 
became  his  colleagues,  grew  deeper  and  stronger  with  each  succes- 
sive year  that  they  passed  in  the  place.  Out  of  his  own  family, 
there  was  no  circle  of  which  he  was  so  completely  the  animating 
principle,  as  amongst  those  who  co-operated  with  him  in  the  great 
practical  work  of  his  life ;  none  in  which  his  loss  was  so  keenly 
felt  to  be  irreparable,  or  his  example  so  instinctively  regarded  in 
the  light  of  a  living  spring  of  action,  and  a  source  of  solemn  re- 
sponsibility, as  amongst  those  who  werej  called  to  continue  their 
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labours  in  the  sphere  and  on  the  scene  which  had  been  enno- 
bled to  them  by  his  counsels  and  his  presence.^ 

But  whatever  interest  attaches  to  the  more  external  circumstan- 
ces of  his  administration,  and  to  his  relations  with  others,  who 
were  concerned  in  it,  is  of  course  centered  in  his  own  personal  gov- 
ernment of  the  boys.  The  natural  etfect  of  his  concentration  of 
interest  on  what  he  used  to  call  "  our  great  self,"  the  school,  was 
that  the  separate  existence  of  the  school  was  in  return  almost 
merged  in  him.  This  was  not  indeed  his  own  intention,  but  it  was 
precisely  because  he  thought  so  much  of  the  institution  and  so  lit- 
tle of  himself,  that  in  spite  of  his  efforts  to  make  it  work  independ- 
ently of  any  personal  influence  of  his  own,  it  became  so  thoroughly 
dependent  upon  him,  and  so  thoroughly  penetrated  with  his  spirit. 
From  one  end  of  it  to  the  other,  whatever  defects  it  had  were  his 
defects ;  whatever  excellences  it  had  were  his  excellences.  It  was 
not  the  master  who  was  beloved  or  disliked  for  the  sake  of  the 
school,  but  the  school  which  was  beloved  or  disliked  for  the  sake  of 
the  master.  Whatever  peculiarity  of  character  was  impressed  on 
the  scholars  whom  it  sent  forth,  was  derived  not  from  the  genius  of 
the  place,  but  from  the  genius  of  the  man.  Throughout,  whether 
in  the  school  itself,  or  in  its  after  eflfects,  the  one  image  that  we  have 
before  us  is  not  Rugby,  but  Arnold. 

*■  HiB  views  will  periiaps  be  best  explained  by  the  two  foUowing  letters: 

LKTTBR  OF  I^QOTBT  FOR  ▲  UAWTOL. 

What  I  want  bb  a  man  who  is  a  Christian  and  a  gentleman,  an  active 

man,  and  one  who  has  common  sense,  and  understands  boys.  I  do  not  so  mneh  cars 
about  scholarship,  as  he  will  have  immediately  mider  him  the  lowest  forms  in  the  school ; 
bat  yet,  on  second  thoughts,  I  do  care  about  it  very  much,  because  his  pupils  may  be  in  the 
highest  forms ;  and  besides,  I  think  that  even  the  elements  are  best  taught  by  a  man 
who  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  matter.  However,  if  one  must  give  way,  I  prefer 
activity  of  mind  and  an  interest  in  'his  work  to  high  scholarship :  for  the  one  may  be 
acquired  far  more  easily  than  the  other.  I  should  wish  it  also  to  be  understood  that  the 
new  master  may  be  called  upon  to  take  boarders  in  his  house,  it  being  my  intention  lor 
the  future  to  require  this  of  all  masters  as  I  see  occasion,  that  so  in  time  the  boarding- 
houses  may  die  a  natural  death With  this  to  ofier,  I  think  I  have  a  right 

to  look  rather  high  for  the  man  whom  I  fa.  upon,  and  it  is  my  great  object  to  get  here  a 
society  of  intelligent,  gentlemanly,  and  active  men,  who  may  permanently  keep  up  the 
character  of  the  school,  and  make  it  "  vile  damnum,"  if  I  were  to  break  my  neck  to- 


LBTTSR  TO  A  MASTKE  OH  HIS   AFPOIHTMSirr. 

The  qualifications  which  I  deem  essential  to  the  due  perfonnanoe  ot 

a  master's  duties  here,  may  in  brief  be  expressed  as  the  spirit  of  a  Christian  and 
a  gentleman^ — ^that  a  man  should  enter  his  business  not  U  irapipyov,  but  as  a  substantive 
and  most  important  duty ;  that  he  should  devote  himself  to  it  as  the  especial  brandi 
of  the  ministerial  calling  which  be  has  chosen  to  follow — ^that  belonging  to  a  great 
public  institution,  and  standing  in  a  public  and  conspicuous  situation,  he  should  study 
things  "  lovely  and  of  good  report,"  that  is,  that  he  should  be  public  spirited,  liberal, 
and  entering  heartily  into  the  interest,  honour,  and  general  respectability  and  distinc- 
tion of  the  society  which  he  has  joined ;  and  that  he  should  have  sufficient  vigour  of 
mind  and  thirst  for  knowledge  to  persist  in  adding  to  his  own  stores  without  neglect- 
ing the  full  improvement  of  those  whom  he  is  teaching.  I  think  our  masterships  here 
offer  a  noble  field  of  duty,  and  I  would  not  bestow  them  on  any  one  whom  I  thought 
would  undertake  them  without  entering  into  the  spirit  of  our  syetem  heart  and  hand. 
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What  was  his  great  object  has  already  appeared  from  his  let- 
ters ;  namely,  the  hope  of  making  the  school  a  place  of  really 
Christian  education  ;  words  which  in  his  mouth  meant  something 
very  different  from  the  general  professions  which  every  good  teach- 
er must  be  supposed  to  make,  and  which  no  teacher  even  in  the 
worst  times  of  English  education  could  have  openly  ventured  to 
disclaim ;  but  which  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  so  to  explain,  as 
that  they  shall  not  seem  to  exceed  or  fall  short  of  the  truth. 

It  was  not  an  attempt  merely  to  give  more  theological  instruc- 
tion, or  to  introduce  sacred  words  into  school  admonitions ;  there 
may  have  been  some  occasions  for  religious  advice  that  might  have 
been  turned  to  more  advantage,  some  religious  practices  which 
might  have  been  more  constantly  or  eflfectually  encouraged.  His 
design  arose  out  of  the  very  nature  of  his  office :  the  relation  of  an 
instructor  to  his  pupils  was  to  him,  like  all  the  other  relations  of 
human  life,  only  in  a  healthy  state,  when  subordinate  to  their  com- 
mon relation  to  God.  "  The  business  of  a  schoolmaster,"  he  used 
to  say,  "no  less  than  that  of  a  parish  minister,  is  the  cure  of 
souls.'^  The  idea  of  a  Christian  school,  again,  was  to  him  the  na- 
tural result,  so  to  speak,  of  the  very  idea  of  a  school  in  itself;  ex 
actly  as  the  idea  of^  a  Christian  State  seemed  to  him  to  be  involv- 
ed in  the  very  idea  of  a  state  itself.  The  intellectual  training  was 
not  for  a  moment  underrated,  and  the  machinery  of  the  school  was 
left  to  have  its  own  way.  But  he  looked  upon  the  whole  as  bear- 
ing on  the  advancement  of  the  one  end -of  all  instruction  and  edu- 
cation ;  the  boys  were  still  treated  as  schoolboys,  but  as  school- 
boys who  must  grow  up  to  be  Christian  men ;  whose  age  did  not 
prevent  their  faults  from  being  sins,  or  their  excellences  from  being 
noble  and  Christian  virtues;  whose  situation  did  not  of  itself 
make  the  application  of  Christian  principles  to  their  daily  lives  an 
impracticable  vision. 

His  education,  in  short,  it  was  once  observed  amidst  the  vehe- 
ment outcry  by  which  he  used  to  be  assailed,  was  not  (according  to 
the  popular  phrase)  based  upon  religion,  but  was  itself  religious. 
It  was  this  chiefly  which  gave  a  oneness  to  his  work  amidst  a 
great  variety  of  means  and  occupations,  and  a  steadiness  to  the 
general  system  amidst  its  almost  unceasing  change.  It  was  this 
which  makes  it  difficult  to  separate  one  part  of  his  work  from 
another,  and  which  often  made  it  impossible  for  his  pupils  to  say, 
in  after  life,  of  much  that  had  influenced  them,  whether  they  had 
derived  it  from  what  was  spoken  in  school,  in  the  pulpit,  or  in  pri- 
vate. And,  therefore,  when  either  in  direct  religious  teaching,  or 
on  particular  occasions.  Christian  principles  were  expressly  intro- 
duced by  him,  they  had  not  the  appearance  of  a  rhetorical  flourish, 
or  of  a  temporary  appeal  to  the  feelings ;  they  were  looked  upon 
as  the  natural  expression  of  what  was  constantly  implied :  it  was 
felt  that  he  had  the  power,  in  which  so  many  teachers  have  been 
deficient,  of  saying  what  he  did  mean,  and  of  not  saying  what  he 
did  not  mean, — the  power  of  doing  what  was  right,  and  speaking 
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what  was  true,  and  thinking  what  was  good,  independently  of  any 
professional  or  conventional  notions  that  so  to  act,  speak,  or  think, 
was  becoming  or  expedient. 

It  was  not  merely  an  abstract  school,  but  an  English  public 
school,  which  he  looked  upon  as  the  sphere  in  which  this  was  to 
be  eflfected.  There  was  something  to  him,  at  the  very  outset,  full 
of  interest  in  a  great  place  of  national  education,  such  as  he  con- 
sidered a  public  school  to  be. 

"  There  is,"  he  said,  "  or  there  ought  to  be,  something  very  ennobliDg  in 
being  connected  with  an  establiehment  at  once  ancient  and  magnificent, 
where  all  about  us,  and  all  the  associations  belonging  the  objects  around  us. 
should  be  great,  splendid,  and  elevating.  What  an  individual  ousht  and 
oflen  does  derive  from  the  feeling  that  he  is  bom  of  an  old  and  illustriouB 
race,  from  being  familiar  from  his  childhood  with  the  walls  and  trees  which 
speak  of  the  past  no  less  than  of  the  present,  and  make  both  full  of  images 
of  greatness ;  this,  in  an  inferior  degree,  belong  to  every  member  of  an  an- 
cient and  celebrated  place  of  education.  In  this  respect  every  one  of  us  has 
a  responsibility  imposed  upon  him,  which  I  wish  that  we  more  considered. 
(Serm.  voLiii.p.  210.)* 

This  feeling  of  itself  dictated  the  preservation  of  the  old  school 
constitution  as  far  as  it  was  possible,  and  he  was  very  careful  not 
to  break  through  any  customs  which  connected  the  institution, 
however  slightly,  with  the  past.  But  in  this  constitution  there 
were  peculiarities  of  far  greater  importance  in  his  eyes  for  good  or 
evil, than  any  mere  imaginative  associations;  the  peculiarities 
which  distinguish  the  English  public  school  system  from  almost 
every  other  system  of  education  in  Europe,  and  which  are  all  found- 
ed on  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  boys  are  left  for  a  large  por- 
tion of  their  time  to  form  an  independent  society  of  their  own,  in 
which  the  influence,  that  they  exercise  over  each  other,  is  far  great- 
er than  can  possibly  be  exercised  by  the  masters,  even  if  multi- 
plied beyond  their  present  number. 

How  keenly  he  felt  the  evils  resulting  from  this  system,  and  the 
difficulty  of  communicating  to  it  a  really  Christian  character,  will 

'  It  was  one  of  his  most  cherished  wishes  at  Rugby,  to  be  enabled  to  leave  to  the 
school  some  pennanent  rank  or  dignity,  which  should  in  some  measure  compensate  for 
its  total  barrenness  of  all  historical  associations,  which  he  always  felt  painfully  in  con- 
trast with  his  own  eariy  school,  Winchester.  Thus,  amongst  other  schemes,  he  exerted 
himself  to  procure  a  medal  or  some  similar  favour  from  the  Grown.  "  I  can  truly  say," 
he  wrote  in  1840,  **  that  nothing  which  could  have  been  given  me  in  the  way  of  prefer- 
ment would  have  been  so  gratifying  to  me  as  to  have  been  the  means  in  any  degree  of 
obtaining  what  I  think  would  be  not  more  an  honour  than  a  real  and  lasting  benefit  to 
the  school.*'  The  general  grounds  on  which  he  thought  this  desirable,  may  best  be 
stated  in  his  own  words :  "  I  think  that  it  would  be  well  on  public  grounds  to  confer 
what  may  be  considered  as  analogous  to  a  peerage  conferred  on  some  of  the  wealthiest 
commoners,  or  to  a  silk  gown  bestowed  on  distinguished  lawyers ;  that  is,  that  when 
schools  had  risen  from  a  very  humble  origin  to  a  considerable  place  in  the  country,  and 
had  continued  so  for  some  time,  some  royal  gift,  however  small,  should  be  bestowed  upon 
them,  merely  as  a  sort  of  recognition  or  confirmation,  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  of  the 
courtesy  rank  which  they  had  acquired  already.  I  have  always  believed  that  one  of  the 
simplest  and  most  effectual  means  of  improving  the  foundation  schools  throughout  the 
country,  would  be  to  hold  out  the  hope  of  some  mark  of  encouragement  from  the  Crown, 
as  they  might  happen  to  deserve  it." 
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be  evident  to  any  one  who  knows  the  twelfth  Sermon  in  his  se- 
cond volume,  in  which  he  unfolded,  at  the  beginning  of  his  ca- 
reer, the  causes  which  had  led  good  men  to  declare  that  "  public 
schools  are  the  seats  and  nurseries  of  vice ;"  or  the  three  Sermons 
on  "  Christian  Schools''  in  his  fifth  volume,  in  which,  with  the 
added  experience  of  ten  years,  he  analyzed  the  six  evils  by  which 
he  "  supposed  that  great  schools  were  likely  to  be  corrupted,  and 
to  be  changed  from  the  likeness  of  God's  temple  to  that  of  a  den  of 
thieves."    (Vol.  v.  p.  74.) 

Sometimes  he  would  be  led  to  doubt  whether  it  were  really 
compatible  with  the  highest  principles  of  education;  sometimes 
he  would  seem  to  have  an  earnest  and  almost  impatient  desire  to 
free  himself  from  it.  Still,  on  the  whole,  it  was  always  on  a  re- 
formation, not  on  an  overthrow,  of  the  existing  constitution  of  the 
school  that  he  endeavoured  to  act.  "  Another  system,"  he  said, 
"may  be  better  in  itself,  but  I  am  placed  in  this  system,  and  am. 
bound  to  try  what  I  can  make  of  it." 

With  his  usual  undoubting  confidence  in  what  he  believed  to 
be  a  general  law  of  Providence,  he  based  his  whole  management 
of  the  school  on  his  early  formed  and  yearly  increasing  conviction 
that  what  he  had  to  look  for,  both  intellectually  and  morally,  was 
not  performance  but  promise ;  that  the  very  fireedom  and  independ- 
ence of  school  life,  which  in  itself  he  thought  so  dangerous,  might 
be  made  the  best  preparation  for  Christian  manhood ;  and  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  apply  to  his  scholars  the  principle  which  seemed  to 
him  to  have  been  adopted  in  the  training  of  the  childhood  of  the 
human  race  itself.*  He  shrunk  from  pressing  on  the  conscience  of 
boys  rules  of  action  which  he  felt  they  were  not  yet  able  to  bear, 
and  from  enforcing  actions  which,  though  right  in  themselves, 
would  in  boys  be  performed  from  wrong  motives. 

Keenly  as  he  felt  the  risk  and  fatal  consequences  of  the  failure 
of  this  trial,  still  it  was  his  great,  sometimes  his  only  support,  to  be- 
lieve that  "  the  character  is  braced  amid  such  scenes  to  a  greater 
beauty  and  firmness,  than  it  ever  can  attain  without  enduring  and 
witnessing  them.  Our  work  here  would  be  absolutely  unendurable 
if  we  did  not  bear  in  mind  that  we  should  look  forward  as  well  as 
backward — ^if  we  did  not  remember  that  the  victory  of  fallen  man 
lies  not  in  innocence  but  in  tried  virtue."  (Serm.  vol.  iv,  p.  7.)  "  I 
hold  fast,"  he  said,  "  to  the  great  truth,  that  '  blessed  is  he  that  over- 
cometh ;' "  and  he  writes  in  1837 — **  Of  all  the  painful  things 
connected  with  my  employment,  nothing  is  equal  to  the  grief  of 
seeing  a  boy  come  to  school  innocent  and  promising,  and  tracing 
the  corruption  of  his  character  from  the  ii^uence  of  the  tempta- 
tions around  him,  in  the  very  place  which  ought  to  have  strength- 
ened and  improved  it.  But  in  most  cases  those  who  come  with 
a  character  of  positive  good  are  benefited ;  it  is  the  neutral  and 

'  SennoDSy  vol.  ii.  p.  440. 
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indecisive  characters  which  are  apt  to  be  decided  for  evil  by 
schools,  as  they  would  be  in  fact  by  any  other  temptation." 

But  this  very  feeling  led  him  with  the  greater  eagerness  to 
catch  at  every  means,  by  which  the  trial  might  be  shortened  or 
alleviated.  ''Can  the  change  from  childhood  to  manhood  be 
hastened,  without  prematurely  exhausting  the  faculties  of  body  or 
mind?"  (Serm.  vol.  iv.  p.  19,)  was  one  of  the  chief  questions  on 
which  his  mind  was  constantly  at  work,  and  which  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  some  he  was  disposed  to  answer  too  readily  in  the  amrma- 
tive.  It  was  with  the  elder  boys,  of  course,  that  he  chiefly  acted 
on  this  principle,  but  with  all  above  the  very  young  ones  he 
trusted  to  it  more  or  less.  Firmly  as  he  believed  that  a  time  of 
trial  was  inevitable,  he  believed  no  less  firmly  that  it  might  be 
passed  at  public  schools  sooner  than  under  other  circumstances ; 
and,  in  proportion  as  he  disliked  the  assumption  of  a  false  manli- 
.ness  in  boys,  was  his  desire  to  cultivate  in  them  tnie  manliness,  as 
the  only  step  to  something  higher,  and  to  dwell  on  earnest  princi- 
ple and  moral  thoughtfulness,  as  the  great  and  distinguishing 
mark  between  good  and  evil.'  Hence  his  wish  that  as  much  as 
possible  should  be  done  by  the  boys,  and  nothing /or  them ;  hence 
arose  his  practice,  in  which  his  own  delicacy  of  feeling  and  up- 
rightness of  purpose  powerfully  assisted  him,  of  treating  the  boys 
as  gentlemen  and  reasonable  beings,  of  making  them  respect  them- 
selves by  the  mere  respect  he  showed  to  them ;  of  showing  that 
he  appealed  and  trusted  to  their  own  common  sense  and  con- 
science. Lying,  for  example,  to  the  masters,  he  made  a  great 
moral  offence;  placing  implicit  confidence  in  a  boy's  assertion, 
and  then,  if  a  falsehood  was  discovered,  punishing  it  severely, — 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  school,  when  persisted  in,  with  expulsion. 
Even  with  the  lower  forms  he  never  seemed  to  be  on  the  watch 
for  boys ;  and  in  the  higher  forms  any  attempt  at  further  proof  of 
an  assertion  was  immediately  check^ : — "  If  you  say  so,  that  is 
quite  enough — of  course  I  believe  your  word ;"  and  there  grew  up 
in  consequence  a  general  feeling' that  ''it  was  a  shame  to  tell 
Arnold  a  lie — ^he  always  believes  one." 

Perhaps  the  liveliest  representation  of  this  general  spirit,  as 
distinguished  from  itsexempUfication  in  particular  parts  of  the 
discipline  and  instruction,  would  be  formed  by  recalling  his  man- 
ner, as  he  appeared  in  the  great  school,  where  the  boys  used  to 
meet  when  the  whole  school  was  assembled  collecrively,  and  not 
in  its  different  forms  or  classes.  Then,  whether  on  his  usual  en- 
trance every  morning  to  prayers  before  the  first  lesson,  or  on  the 
more  special  emergencies  which  might  require  his  presence,  he 
seemed  to  stand  before  them,  not  merely  as  the  head-master,  but 
as  the  representative  of  the  school.  There  he  spoke  to  them  as 
members  together  with  himself  of  the  same  great  institution,  whose 
character  and  reputation  they  had  to  sustain  as  well  as  he.    He 

>  See  Sermons,  vol.  If.  p.  99. 
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would  dwell  on  the  satisfaction  he  had  in  being  head  of  a  society, 
where  noble  and  honourable  feelings  were  encouraged,  or  on  the 
disgrace  which  he  felt  in  hearing  of  acts  of  disorder  or  violence, 
such  as  in  the  humbler  ranks  of  life  would  render  them  amenable 
to  the  laws  of  their  country ;  or  again,  on  the  trust  which  he 
placed  in  their  honour  as  gentlemen,  and  the  baseness  of  any  in- 
stance in  which  it  was  abused.  ''  Is  this  a  Christian  school  ? " 
he  indignantly  asked  at  the  end  of  one  of  those  addresses,  in 
which  he  had  spoken  of  an  extensive  display  of  bad  feeling 
amongst  the  boys,  and  then  added, — "  I  cannot  remain  here  if  all 
is  to  be  carried  on  by  constraint  and  force ;  if  I  am  to  be  here  as  a 
gaoler,  I  will  resign  my  office  at  once."  And  few  scenes  can  be 
recorded  more  characteristic  of  him  than  on  one  of  these  occasions, 
when,  in  consequence  of  a  disturbance,  he  had  been  obliged  to 
send  away  several  boys,  and  when,  in  the  midst  of  the  general 
spirit  of  discontent  which  this  excited,  he  stood  in  his  place  before 
the  assembled  school,  and  said,  "It  is  not  necessary  that  this 
should  be  a  school  of  three  hundred,  or  one  hundred,  or  of  fifty 
boys ;  but  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  a  school  of  Christian 
gentlemen." 

The  means  of  carrying  out  these  principles  were  of  course 
various;  they  may,  however,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  be 
viewed  under  the  divisions  of  the  general  discipline  of  the  school, 
the  system  of  instruction,  the  chapel  services,  and  his  own  personal 
intercourse  and  influence. 

I.  In  considering  his  general  management  of  the  discipline  of 
the  school,  it  will  only  be  possible  to  touch  on  its  leading  features. 

1.  He*  at  once  made  a  great  alteration  in  the  whole  system  of 
punishments  in  the  higher  part  of  the  school,  "  keeping  it  as  much 
as  possible  in  the  back-ground,  and  by  kindness  and  encourage- 
ment attracting  the  good  and  noble  feelings  of  tho.<^  with  whom 
he  had  to  deal." '  As  this  appears  more  distinctly  elsewhere,  it  is 
needless  to  enlarge  upon  it  here ;  but  a  few  words  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  explain  the  view  with  which,  for  the  younger  part  of 
the  school,  he  msule  a  point  of  maintaining,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  old  discipline  of  pubUc  schools. 

"  The  beau  ideal  of  school  discipline  with  regard  to  younff  boys  would 
oeem  to  be  this,  that,  whilst  corporal  punishment  was  retainedon  principle, 
as  fitly  answering  to  and  marking  the  natural! v  inferior  state  of  boyhood, 
and  therefore  as  conveying  no  peculiar  degraaation  to  persons  in  such  a 
state,  we  should  cherish  and  encourage  to  the  utmost  all  attempts  made  by 
the  several  boys,  as  individuals,  to  escape  from  the  natural  punishment  of 
their  age,  by  rising  above  its  naturally  low  tone  of  principle." 

Flogging,  therefore,  for  the  younger  part,  he  retained,  but  it  was 
confined  to  moral  offences,  such  as  lying,  drinking,  and  habitual 
idleness,  while  his  aversion  to  inflicting  it  rendered  it  still  less  fre- 
quent in  practice  than  it  would  have  been  according  to  the  rule  he 
had  laid  down  for  it    But  in  answer  to  the  argument  used  in  a 

^  Seimons,  ytA.  iv.  p.  106.    The  whole  eennon  is  a  M  exposition  of  his  view. 
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liberal  journal,  that  it  was  even  for  these  offences  and  for  this  age 
degrading,  he  replied  with  characteristic  emphasis — 

"  I  know  well  of  what  feeling  this  is  the  expression ;  it  originates  in  that 

?roud  notion  of  personal  independence  whicli  is  neither  reasonable  nor 
'hristian — ^but  essentially  barbarian.    It  visited  Europe  with  all  the  curses 
of  the  age  of  chivalry,  and  is  threatening  us  now  with  those  of  Jacobinism. 

At  an  age  when  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  a  true  manly 

sense  of  the  degradation  of  guilt  or  faults,  where  is  the  wisdom  of  encourag- 
ing a  fantastic  sense  of  the  degradation  of  personal  correction  1  What  can 
be  more  false,  or  more  Eidverse  to  the  simplicity,  sobriety,  and  humbleness 
of  mind,  which  are  the  best  ornament  of  youth,  and  the  oest  promise  of  a 
noble  manhood  ?"■ 

2.  But  his  object  was  of  course  far  higher  than  to  check  par- 
ticular vices.  "  What  I  want  to  see  in  the  school,"  he  said,  "  and 
what  I  cannot  find,  is  an  abhorrence  of  evil :  I  always  think  of 
the  Psalm,  *  Neither  doth  he  abhor  any  thing  that  is  evil.'" 
Amongst  all  the  causes  which  in  his  judgment  contributed  to  the 
absence  of  this  feeling,  and  to  the  moral  childishness^  which  he 
considered  the  great  curse  of  public  schools,  the  chief  seemed  to 
him  to  lie  in  the  spirit  which  was  there  encouraged  of  combination, 
of  companionship,  of  excessive  deference  to  the  public  opinion 
prevalent  in  the  school.  Peculiarly  repugnant  as  this  spirit  was 
at  once  to  his  own  reverence  for  lawful  authority,  and  to  his  dis- 
like of  servile  submission  to  unlawful  authority;  fatal  as  he 
deemed  it  to  all  approach  to  sympathy  between  himself  and  his 
scholars — to  all  fr^  and  manly  feeling  in  individual  boys — to  all 
real  and  permanent  improvement  of  the  institution  itself— it  gave 
him  more  pain  when  brought  prominently  before  him,  than  any 
other  evil  in  the  school.  At  the  very  sight  of  a  knot  of  vicious  or 
careless  boys  gathered  together  around  the  great  school-house  fire, 
"  It  makes  me  think,"  he  would  say,  "  that  I  see  the  Devil  in  the 
midst  of  them."  From  first  to  last,  it  was  the  great  subject  to 
which  all  his  anxiety  converged.  No  half  year  ever  passed  with- 
out his  preaching  upon  it — he  turned  it  over  and  over  in  every 
possible  point  of  view — ^he  dwelt  on  it  as  the  one  master-fault  of 
all.  ''  It  the  spirit  of  Elijah  were  to  stand  in  the  midst  of  us,  and 
we  were  to  ask  him,  'What  shall  we  do  then?'  his  answer  would 
be,  '  Fear  not,  nor  heed  one  another's  voices,  but  fear  and  heed  the 
voice  of  God  only.' "    (MS.  Serm.  on  Luke,  iii.  10.    1833.) 

Against  this  evil  he  felt  that  no  efforts  of  good  individual  exam- 
ple, or  of  personal  sympathy  with  individual  masters,  could  act 
effectually,  unless  there  were  something  to  counteract  it  constantly 
amongst  the  boys  themselves. 

"  He,  therefore,  who  wishes"  (to  use  his  own  words)  "  really  to  improve 
public  education  would  do  well  to  direct  his  attention  to  this  point,  and  to 
consider  how  there  can  be  infused  into  a  society  of  bovs  such  elements  as, 
without  being  too  dissimilar  to  coalesce  thoroughly  with  the  rest,  shall  vet 
be  so  superior  as  to  raise  the  character  of  the  whole.    It  would  be  absurd  to 

>  Joura.  Ednc.  toI.  ix.  pp.  381, 984. 
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say  that  any  school  has  as  yet  Tally  solved  this  problem.  I  am  convinced, 
however,  that  in  the  peculiar  relation  of  the  highest  form  to  the  rest  of  the 
boys,  such  as  it  exists  in  our  great  public  schools,  there  is  to  be  found  the 
best  means  of  answering  it.  This  relation  requires  in  many  respects  to  be 
improved  in  its  character,  some  of  its  features  should  be  softened,  others  ele- 
vated ;  but  here,  and  here  only,  is  the  engine  which  can  effect  the  end  de- 
sired."   (Joum.  Ed.  p.  292.) 

In  Other  words,  he  determined  to  use,  and  to  improve  to  the 
utmost,  the  existing  machinery  of  the  Sixth  Form,  and  of  fagging ; 
understanding  by  the  Sixth  Form  the  thirty  boys  who  composed 
the  highest  class — "  those  who  having  risen  to  the  highest  form 
in  the  school,  will  probably  be  at  once  tlie  oldest  and  the  strongest, 
and  the  cleverest ;  and  if  the  school  be  well  ordered,  the  most 
respectable  in  application  and  general  character :''  and  by  fagging, 
"  the  power  given  by  the  supreme  authorities  of  the  school  to  the 
Sixth  Form,  to  be  exercised  by  them  over  the  lower  boys,  for  the 
sake  of  securing  a  regular  government  amongst  the  boys  them- 
selves, and  avoiding  the  evils  of  anarchy,  in  other  words,  of  the 
lawless  tyranny  of  physical  strength."    (Jour.  Ed.  p.  286,  287.)* 

In  many  points  he  took  the  institution  as  he  found  it,  and  as 
he  remembered  it  at  Winchester.  The  responsibility  of  checking 
bad  practices  without  the  intervention  of  the  masters,  the  occasional 
settlement  of  difficult  cases  of  school  government,  the  subjection  of 
brute  force  to  some  kind  of  order,  involved  in  the  maintenance  of 
such  an  authority,  had  been  more  or  less  produced  under  the  old  . 
system  both  at  Rugby  and  elsewhere.  But  his  zeal  in  its  defence, 
and  his  confident  reliance  upon  it  as  the  keystone'  of  his  whole 
government,  were  eminently  characteristic  or  himself.  It  was  a 
point  moreover  on  which  the  spirit  of  the  age  set  strongly  and 
increasingly  against  him,  on  which  there  was  a  general  tendency 
to  yield  to  the  popular  outcry,  and  on  which  the  clamour,  that  at 
one  time  assailed  him,  was  ready  to  fasten  as  a  subject  where  all 
parties  could  concur  in  their  condemnation.  But  he  was  immove- 
able ;  and,  though  on  his  first  coming  he  had  felt  himself  called 
upon  rather  to  restrain  the  authority  of  the  .Sixth  Form  from 
abuses,  than  to  guard  it  from  encroachments,  yet  now  that  the 
whole  system  was  denounced  as  cruel  and  absurd,  he  delighted  to 
stand  forth  as  its  champion.  The  power,  which  was  most  strongly 
condemned,  of  personal  chastisement  vested  in  the  Praepostors  over 
those  who  resisted  their  authority,  he  firmly  maintained  as  essential 
to  the  general  support  of  the  good  order  of  the  place ;  and  there 
was  no  obloquy  which  he  would  not  undergo  in  the  protection  of 
a  boy,  who  had  by  due  exercise  of  this  discipline  made  himself 
obnoxious  to  the  school,  the  parents,  or  the  public. 

But  the  importance,  which  he  attached' to  it,  arose  from,  his 

'  It  has  not  been  ,thoiigiit  necesBaiy  here  to  enter  td  length  into  his  defence  of  the 
general  eyatem  of  fiignsi°S>  especially  as  it  may  be  seen  by  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  subject  in  the  article  in  the  ninth  Yolume  of  the  Quarterly  Joarnal  of  Education* 
from  which  the  above  extracts  have  been  taken,  and  to  which  an  answer  was  made  by 
the  Editor  in  the  ensuing  number. 
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regarding  it  not  only  as  an  efficient  engine  of  discipline,  but  as  the 
chief  means  of  creating  a  respect  for  moral  and  intellectual  excel- 
lence,  and  of  diffusing  his  own  influence  through  the  mass  of  the 
school.  Whilst  he  made  the  Praepostors  rely  upon  his  support  in 
all  just  use  of  their  authority,  as  well  as  on  his  severe  judgment  of 
all  abuse  of  it,  he  endeavoured  also  to  make  them  feel  that  they 
were  actually  fellow-workers  with  him  for  the  highest  good  of  the 
school  upon  the  highest  principles  and  motives — that  they  had, 
with  him,  a  moral  responsibility  and  a  deep  interest  in  the  real 
welfare  of  the  place.  Occasionally  during  his  whole  stay,  and 
regularly  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  every  half-year  during  his 
later  years,  he  used  to  make  short  addresses  to  them  on  their 
duties,  or  on  the  general  state  of  the  school,  one  of  which,  as  an 
illustration  of  his  general  mode  of  speaking  and  acting  with  them, 
it  has  been  thought  worth  while  to  give,  as  nearly  as  his  pupils 
could  remember  it,  in  the  very  words  he  used.  After  making  a 
few  remarks  to  them  on  their  work  in  the  lessons:  "I  will  now," 
he  proceeded,  "  say  a  few  words  to  you,  as  I  promised.  Speaking 
to  you,  as  to  young  men  who  can  enter  into  what  I  say,  I  wish 
you  to  feel  that  you  have  another  duty  to  perform,  holding  the 
situation  that  you  do  in  the  school ;  of  the  importance  of  this  I 
wish  you  all  to  feel  sensible,  and  of  the  enormous  influence  you 
possess,  in  ways  in  which  we  cannot,  for  good  or  for  evil,  on  all 
below  you ;  and  I  wish  you  to  see  fully  how  many  and  great  are 
the  opportunities  ofiered  to  you  here  of  doing  good — good,  too,  of 
lasting  benefit  to  yourselves  as  well  as  to  others ;  there  is  no  place, 
where  you  will  find  better  opportunities  for  some  time  to  come,  and 
you  will  then  have  reason  to  look  back  to  your  life  here  with  the 
greatest  pleasure.  You  will  soon  find,  when  you  change  your  life 
here  for  that  at  the  Universities,  how  very  few  in  comparison  they 
are  there,  however  willing  you  may  then  be, — at  any  rate  during 
the  first  part  of  your  life  there.  That  there  is  good,  working  in 
the  school,  I  most  fully  believe,  and  we  cannot  feel  too  thankful 
for  it ;  in  many  individual  instances,  in  different  parts  of  the  school, 
I  have  seen  the  change  from  evil  to  good — to  mention  instances 
would  of  course  be  wrong.  The  state  of  the  school  is  a  subject  of 
congratulation  to  us  all,  but  only  so  far  as  to  encourage  us  to  in- 
creased exertions;  and  I  am  sure  we  ought  all  to  feel  it  a  subject 
of  most  sincere  thankfulness  to  God ;  but  we  must  not  stop  here ; 
we  must  exert  ourselves  with  earnest  prayer  to  God  for  its  continu- 
ance. '  And  what  I  have  often  said  before,  I  repeat  now :  what  we 
must  look  for  here  is,  1st,  religious  and  moral  principles ;  2ndiy, 
gentlemanly  conduct ;  3rdly,  intellectual  ability." 

Nothing,  accordingly,  so  shook  his  hopes  of  doing  good,  as 
weakness  or  misconduct  in  the  Sixth.  "  You  should  feel,"  he  said, 
"  like  officers  in  the  army  or  navy,  whose  want  of  moral  courage 
would,  indeed,  be  thought  cowardice."  "  When  I  have  confidence 
in  the  Sixth,"  was  the  end  of  one  of  his  farewell  addresses,  "  there 
is  no  post  m  England  which  I  would  exchange  for  this ;  but  if 
they  do  not  support  me,  I  must  go." 
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It  may  well  be  imagined  how  important  this  was  as  an  instru- 
ment of  education,  independently  of  the  weight  of  his  own  personal 
qualities.  Exactly  at  the  age  when  boys  begin  to  acquire  some 
degree  of  self-respect,  and  some  desire  for  the  respect  of  others,  they 
were  treated  with  confidence  by  one,  whose  confidence  they  could 
not  but  regard  as  worth  having ;  and  found  themselves  in  a  station, 
where  their  own  dignity  could  not  be  maintained,  except  by  con- 
sistent good  conduct.  And  exactly  at  a  time  when  manly  aspira- 
tions begin  to  expand,  they  found  themselves  invested  with  func- 
tions of  government,  great  beyond  their  age,  yet  naturally  growing 
out  of  their  position  ;  whilst  the  ground  of  solemn  responsibility, 
on  which  they  were  constantly  taught  that  their  authority  rested, 
had  a  general,  though  of  course  not  universal,  tendency  to  counter- 
act any  notions  of  mere  personal  self-importance. 

"  I  cannot  deny  that  you  have  an  anxious  duty — a  duty  which  some 
might  suppose  was  too  heavy  for  your  years.  But  it  seems  to  me.  the  no- 
bler as  well  as  the  truer  way  of  stating  the  case  to  say,  that  it  is  tne  great 
privilege  of  this  and  other  such  institutions^  to  anticipate  the  common  time 
of  manhood ;  that  by  their  whole  training  they  fit  the  character  for  manly 
duties  at  an  age  when,  under  another  system,  such  duties  would  be  imprac- 
ticable ;  that  Uiere  is  not  imposed  upon  you  too  heavy,  a  burden ;  but  that 
you  are  capable  of  bearing,  without  injury,  what  to  others  might  be  a  bur- 
den, and  therefore  to  diminish  your  duties  and  lessen  your  responsibility 
would  be  no  kindness,  but  a  degradation — ^an  affront  to  you  and  to  the 
school."    (Serm.  vol.  v.  p.  59.) 

3.  Whilst  he  looked  to  the  Sixth  Form,  as  the  ordinary  correct- 
ive for  the  ordinary  evils  of  a  public  school,  he  still  felt  that  these 
evils  from  time  to  time  developed  themselves  in  a  shape  which  de- 
manded peculiar  methods  to  meet  them,  and  which  may  best  be 
explained  by  one  of  his  letters. 

'^  My  own  school  experience  has  taught  me  the  monstrous  evil  of  a  state 
of  low  principle^revailing  amongst  those  who  set  the  tone  to  the  rest.  I  can 
neither  theoretically  nor  practically  defend  our  public  school  system,  where 
the  boys  are  left  so  very  much  alone  to  form  a  aistinct  society  of  their  own, 
unless  you  assume  that  the  upper  class  shall  be  capable  of  being  in  a  mdm- 
ner  luircTot  between  the  masters  and  the  mass  of  the  boys,  that  is,  sdali  be  ca- 
pable of  receiving  and  transmitting  to  the  rest,  through  their  example  and 
influence,  right  principles  of  conduct,  instead  of  those  extremely  low  ones 
which  are  natural  to  a  society  of  bovs  left  wholly  to  form  their  own  standard 
of  right  and  wrong.  Now,  when  I  get  any  in  this  part  of  the  school  who 
are  not  to  be  influenced — who  have  neither  the  will  nor  the  power  to  influ- 
ence others — not  from  being  intentionally  bad,  but  from  very  low  wit,  and 
extreme  childishness  or  coarseness  of  character — the  evil  is  so  great,  not 
only  negatively  but  positively,  (for  their  low  and  false  views  are  greedily 
caught  up  by  those  below  them,)  that  I  know  not  how  to  proceed,  or  how  to 
hinder  the  school  from  becoming  a  place  of  education  for  evil  rather  than  for 
good,  except  by  getting  rid  of  such  persons.  And  then  comes  the  difficulty, 
that  the  jparents  who  see  their  sons  only  at  home — that  is  just  where  the 
points  of  character,  which  are  so  injunous  here,  are  not  caUed  into  action 
— can  scarcely  be  brought  to  understand  why  they  should  remove  them; 
and  having,  as  most  people  have,  only  the  most  vague  ideas  as  to  the  real 
nature  of  a  public  school,  they  cannot  understand  what  harm  they  are 
receiving  or  ooing  to  others,  if  they  do  not  get  into  some  palpable  scrape, 
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which  very  likely  they  never  would  do.  More  puzzling  still  is  it,  when  you 
have  many  boys  of  this  description,  so  that  the  evil  influence  is  really  very 
great,  and  yet  there  is  not  one  of  the  set  whom  you  would  set  down  as  a 
really  bad  fellow,  if  taken  alone ;  but  most  of  them  would  really  do  very 
well  if  they  were  not  together  and  in  a  situation  where,  unluckily,  their 
age  and  size  leads  them,  unavoidably,  to  form  the  laws  and  guide  the  opin- 
ion of  their  society :  whereas,  they  are  wholly  \mfit  to  lead  oUiers,  and 
are  so  slow  at  receiving  good  influences  themselves,  that  they  want  to  be 
almost  exclusively  with  older  persons,  instead  of  being  principally  with 
younger  ones." 

The  evil  undoubtedly  was  great,  and  the  difficulty,  which  he 
describes  in  the  way  of  its  removal,  tended  to  aggravate  the  evH. 
When  first  he  entered  on  his  post  at  Rugby,  there  was  a  general 
feeling  in  the  country,  that  so  long  as  a  boy  kept  himself  from  of- 
fences sufficiently  enormous  to  justify  expulsion,  he  had  a  kind  of 
right  to  remain  in  a  public  school ;  that  the  worse  and  more  trouble- 
some to  parents  were  their  sons,  the  more  did  a  public  school  seem 
the  precise  remedy  for  them  ;  that  the  great  end  of  a  public  school, 
in  short,  was  to  flog  the  vices  out  of  bad  boys.  Hence  much  in- 
dignation was  excited  when  boys  were  sent  away  for  lesser  offences ; 
an  unfailing  supply  of  vicious  sons  was  secured,  and  scrupulous 
parents  were  naturally  reluctant  to  expose  -their  boys  to  the  influ- 
ence of  such  associates. 

His  own  determination  had  been  fixed  long  before  he  came  to 
Rugby,  and  it  was  only  after  ascertaining  that  his  power  in  this 
respect  would  be  absolute,  that  he  consented  to  become  a  candidate 
for  the  post.*  The  retention  of  boys  who  were  clearly  incapable 
of  deriving  good  from  the  system,  or  whose  influence  on  others 
was  decidedly  and  extensively  pernicious,  seemed  to  him  not  a  ne- 
cessary part  of  the  trials  of  school,  but  an  inexcusable  and  intol- 
erable aggravation  of  them.  "  Till  a  man  learns  that  the  first, 
second,  and  third  duty  of  a  schoolmaster  is  to  get  rid  of  unpromis- 
ing subjects,  a  great  public  school,"  he  said,  "  will  never  be  what  it 
might  be,  and  what  it  ought  to  be."  The  remonstrances  which  he 
encountered,  both  on  public  and  private  grounds,  were  vehement 
and  numerous.  But  on  these  terms  alone  had  he  taken  his  office : 
and  he  solemnly  and  repeatedly  declared,  that  on  no  other  terms 
could  he  hold  it,  or  justify  the  existence  of  the  public  school  system 
in  a  Christian  country. 

The  cases  which  fell  under  this  rule  included  all  shades  of 
character  from  the  hopelessly  bad  up  to  the  really  good,  who  yet 
from  their  peculiar  circumstances  might  be  receiving  great  injury 
from  the  system  of  a  public  school ;  grave  moral  ofiences  frequently 
repeated ;  boys  banded  together  in  sets  to  the  great  harm  of  indi- 
yiduals  or  of  the  school  at  large ;  overgrown  boys,  whose  age  and 
size  gave  them  influence  over  others,  and  made  them  unfit  subjects 
for  corporal  punishment,  whilst  the  low  place  which,  either  from 
idleness  or  dulncss,  they  held  in  the  school^  encouraged  all  the 

^  See  Letter  to  Dr.  Hawkins,  in  1827. 
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childish  and  low  habits  to  which  they  were  naturally  tempted.* 
He  woxild  retain  boys  after oifences  which,  considered  in  themselves 
would  seem  to  many  almost  deserving  of  expulsion ;  he  would  re- 
quest the  removal  of  others  for  offences  which  to  many  would 
seem  venial.  In  short,  he  was  decided  by  the  ultimate  result  on  the 
whole  character  of  the  individual,  or  on  the  general  state  of  the 
school. 

It  was  on  every  account  essential  to  the  carrying  out  of  his 

Erinciple,  that  he  should  mark  in  every  way  the  broad  distinction 
etweeu  this  kind  of  removal,  and  what  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word  used  to  be  called  expulsion.  The  latter  was  intended  by  him 
as  a  punishment  and  lasting  disgrace,  was  inflicted  publicly  and 
with  extreme  solemnity,  was  of  very  rare  occurrence,  and  only  for 
gross  and  overt  offences.  But  he  took  pains  to  show  that  removal, 
such  as  is  here  spoken  of,  whether  temporary  or  final,  was  not 
disgraceful  or  penal,  but  intended  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  for  a  pro- 
tection of  the  boy  himself  or  his  schoolfellows.  Often  it  would  be 
wholly  unknown  who  were  thus  dismissed  or  why  ;  latterly  he  gen- 
erally allowed  such  cases  to  remain  till  the  end  of  the  half-year,  that 
their  removal  might  pass  altogether  unnoticed  ;  the  subjoined  let- 
ters also  to  the  head  of  a  college  and  a  private  tutor,  introducing 
such  boys  to  their  attention,  are  samples  of  the  spirit  in  which  he 
acted  on  these  occasions.* 

'  The  admission  of  rery  young  boys,  e.  g.  under  the  age  of  ten,  he  earnestly  depre- 
cated, as  considering  them  incapable  of  profiting  by  the  discipline  of  the  place. 

•  1.  To  the  Head  of  a  college. — "  With  regard  to ,  if  you  had  asked  me  about 

him  half  a  year  ago,  I  should  have  spoken  of  him  in  the  highest  terms  in  point  of  conduct 
and  steady  attention  to  his  work  ;  there  has  been  nothing  in  all  that  has  passed  beyond 
a  great  deal  of  party  and  schoolboy  feeling,  wrong,  as  I  think,  atid  exceedingly  mischiev- 
ous to  a  school,  but  from  its  peculiar  character  not  likely  to  recur  at  college  or  in  after 
life,  and  not  reflecting  permanently  on  a  boy's  principles  or  disposition.  I  think  you  will 
have  in a  steady  and  gentlemanly  man,  who  will  read  fairly  and  give  no  disturb- 
ance, and  one  who  would  well  repay  any  interest  taken  in  him  by  bis  tutor  to  direct  him 
either  in  bis  work  or  conduct.  He  was  one  of  those  who  would  do  a  great  deal  better 
at  college  than  at  school ;  and  of  this  sort  there  are  many  ;  as  long  as  they  are  among 
boys,  and  with  no  closer  personal  intercourse  with  older  persons  than  a  public  school 
afibrds,  they  are  often  wrong-headed  and  troublesome  ;  but  older  society  and  the  habits 
of  more  advanced  life  set  them  to  rights  again.*' 

3.  .  .  .  "  Their  conduct  till  they  went  away  was  as  good  as  possible,  and  I  feel 
bound  to  speak  strongly  in  their  favour  with  regard  to  their  prospects  at  college  ;  for  there 
was  more  of  foolishness  than  of  vice  in  the  whole  matter,  and  it  was  their  peculiar  situa- 
tion in  the  school,  and  the  pecuHar  danger  of  their  fault  among  us,  that  made  us  wish 

them  to  be  removed. was  very  much  improved  in  his  work,  and  did  some  of  his 

business  very  well :  since  he  has  left  us  he  has  been  with  a  private  tutor,  and  I  shall  be 
disappointed  if  he  has  not  behaved  there  so  as  to  obtain  from  him  a  very  favourable  cha- 
racter." 

3 *' was  not  a  bad  fellow  at  all,  but  bad  overgrown  school  io 

his  body  before  he  had  outgrown  it  in  wit ;  he  was  therefore  the  hero  of  the  younger  boys 
for  his  strength  and  prowess ;  and  this  sort  of  distinction  was  doing  him  harm,  so  that  I 
advised  his  fiither  to  take  him  away,  and  to  get  him  entered  at  the  University  as  soon  aa 
ponibie." 

4.  To  a  private  tutor. — "  I  am  glad  that  yon  continue  to  like ,  nor  am  I  sur- 
prised at  it,  for  I  always  thought  that  school  brought  out  the  bad  in  his  character,  and 
repressed  the  good.  There  are  some  others  in  the  same  way  whom  you  would  find,  I 
think,  very  satisfactory  pupils,  hot  who  are  not  improving  here." 
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This  system  was  not  pursued  without  difficulty :  the  incon- 
venience attendant  upon  such  renaovals  was  occasionally  very 
great ;  sometimes  the  character  of  the  boy  may  have  been  mis- 
taken, the  difficulty  of  explaining  the  true  nature  of  the  transac- 
tion to  parents  was  considerable ;  an  exaggerated  notion  was 
entertained  of  the  extent  to  which  this  view  was  carried. 

To  administer  such  a  system  required  higher  qualifications 
in  a  iiead-master  than  mere  scholarship  or  mere  zeal.  What 
enabled  him  to  do  so  successfully  was,  the  force  of  his  character, 
his  determination  to  carry  out  his  principles  through  a  host  of  par- 
ticular obstacles ;  his  largeness  of  view,  which  endeavoured  to 
catch  the  distinctive  features  of  every  case;  the  consciousness 
which  he  felt,  and  made  others  feel,  of  the  uprightness  and  purity 
of  his  intentions.  The  predictions  that  boys  who  failed  at  school 
would  turn  out  well  with  private  tutors,  were  often  acknowledged 
to  be  verified  in  cases  where  the  removal  had  been  most  complain- 
ed of;  the  diminution  of  corporal  punishment  in  the  school  was 
necessarily  much  facilitated  ;  a  salutary  effect  was  produced  on  the 
boys  by  impressing  upon  them,  that  even  slight  offences,  which 
came  under  the  head-master's  eye,  were  swelling  the  sum  of  mis- 
conduct which  might  end  in  removal ;  whilst  many  parents  were 
displeased  by  the  system,  others  were  induced  to  send  **  as  many 
boys,"  he  said,  "  and  more  than  he  sent  away  ;"  lastly,  he  succeed- 
ed in  shaking  the  old  notion  of  the  conditions  under  which  boys 
must  be  allowed  to  remain  at  school,  and  in  impressing  on  others 
the  standard  of  moral  progress  which  he  endeavoured  himself  to 
enforce. 

The  following  letter  to  one  of  the  assistant-masters  expresses 
his  mode  of  meeting  the  attacks  to  which  he  was  exposed  on  the 
two  subjects  last  mentioned. 

"  I  do  not  choose  to  diBCUss  the  thickness  of  Prsepostors'  sticks,  or  the 
greater  or  less  blackness  of  a  boy's  bruises,  for  the  amusement  of  all  the 
readers  of  the  newspapers ;  nor  do  I  care  in  the  slightest  degree  about  the 
attacks,  if  the  masters  themselves  treat  them  with  indifference.  If  they  ap- 
pear to  mind  them,  or  to  fear  their  effect  on  the  school,  the  apprehension  m 
this,  as  in  many  other  instances,  will  be  likely  to  verify  itself  For  my  own 
part,  I  confess  that  I  will  not  condescend  to  justify  the  school  against 
attacks,  when  I  believe  that  it  is  going  on  not  only  not  ill,  but  positively  well. 
Were  it  really  otherwise,  I  think  I  should  be  as  sensitive  as  any  one,  and 
very  soon  give  up  the  concern.  But  these  attacks  are  merely  what  I  bargained 
for,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  my  conduct  in  the  school,  because  they  are  direct- 
ed against  points  on  which  my  '  ideas'  were  fixed  before  I  came  to  Rugby, 
and  are  only  more  fixed  now :  e.  g.  that  the  authority  of  the  Sixth  Form  is 
essential  to  the  good  of  the  school,  and  is  to  be  upheld  through  all  obstacles 
from  within  and  from  without,  and  that  sending  away  boys  is  a  necessary  and 

5.  "  It  is  a  good  thing,  I  have  no  doubt,  that has  left  us ;  his  is  just  one  of 

those  characters  which  cannot  bear  a  public  school,  and  may  be  saved  and  turned  to  great 
good  by  the  humanities  of  private  tuition." 

"  Ah ! "  he  would  say  of  a  case  of  this  kind,  '*  if  the  Peninsular  war  were  going  on 
now,  one  would  know  what  to  do  with  him — a  few  years*  hardship  would  bring  a  very 
nice  fellow  out  of  him.*' 
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regular  part  of  a  good  system,  not  as  a  punishment  to  one,  but  as  a  protection 
to  others.  Undoubtedly  it  would  be  a  better  system  if  there  was  no  evil ; 
but  evil  being  unavoidable  we  are  not  a  jail  to  keep  it  in,  but  a  place  of 
education  where  we  must  cast  it  out,  to  prevent  its  taint  from  spreading. 
Meanwhile  let  us  mind  our  own  work,  and  try  to  perfect  the  execution  of  our 
own  '  ideas,'  and  we  shall  have  enough  to  do,  and  enough  always  to  hinder 
us  from  being  satisfied  with  ourselves ;  but  when  we  are  attacked  we  have 
some  right  to  answer  with  Scipio,  who,  scorning  to  reply  to  a  charge  of  cor> 
ruption,  said,  *  Hoc  die  cum  Hannibale  bend  et  feliciter  pugnavi :' — we  have 
done  enough  good  and  undone  enough  evil,  to  allow  us  to  hold  our  assailants 
cheap." 

II.  The  spirit  in  which  he  entered  on  the  instruction  of  the 
school,  constituting  as  it  did  the  main  business  of  the  place,  may 
perhaps  best  be  understood  from  a  particular  exemplification  of  it 
in  the  circumstances  under  which  he  introduced  a  prayer  before 
the  first  lesson  in  the  Sixth  Form,  over  and  above  the  general 
prayers  read  before  the  whole  school.  On  the  morning  on  which 
he  first  used  it  he  said,  that  he  had  been  much  troubled  to  find 
that  the  change  from  attendance  on  the  death-bed  of  one  of  the 
boys  in  his  house  to  his  school- work  had  been  very  great :  he 
thought  that  there  ought  not  to  be  such  a  contrast,  and  that  it  was 
probably  owing  to  the  school-work  not  being  sufficiently  sanctified 
to  God's  glory ;  that  if  it  was  made  really  a  religious  work,  the 
transition  to  it  from  a  death-bed  would  be  slight :  he  therefore  in- 
tended for  the  future  to  offer  a  prayer  before  the  first  lesson,  that 
the  day's  work  might  be  undertaken  and  carried  on  solely  to  the 
glory  of  God  and  their  improvement, — that  he  might  be  the  better 
enabled  to  do  his  work.' 

Under  this  feeling,  all  the  lessons,  in  his  eyes,  and  not  only 
those,  which  were  more  directly  religious,  were  invested  with  a 
moral  character ;  and  his  desire  to  raise  the  general  standard  of 
knowledge  and  application  in  the  school  was  as  great  as  if  it  had 
been  his  sole  object 

He  introduced,  with  this  view,  a  variety  of  new  regulations ; 
contributed  liberally  himself  to  the  foundation  of  prizes  and 
scholarships,  as  incentives  to  study,  and  gave  up  much  of  his 
leisure  to  the  extra  labour  of  new  examinations  for  the  various 
forms,  and  of  a  yearly  examination  for  the  whole  school.  The 
spirit  of  industry  which  his  method  excited  in  his  better  scholars, 
and  more  or  less  in  the  school  at  large,  was  considerable;  and 
it  was  often  complained  that  their  minds  and  constitutions  were 
overworked  by  premature  exertion.  Whether  this  was  the  case 
more  at  Rugby  than  in  other  schools,  since  the  greater  exertions 
generally  required  in  all  parts  of  education,  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. He  himself  would  never  allow  the  truth  of  it,  (hough 
maintaining  that  it  would  be  a  very  great  evil  if  it  were  so.  The 
Greek  union  of  the  aQSTTj  yvfivaarwri  with  the  aQBtri  fiomtxTjy  he  thought 
invaluable  in  education,  and  he  held  that  the  freedom  of  the  sports 
of  public  schools  was  particularly  favourable  to  it ;  and  whenever 

^  See  Appendix  A. 
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be  saw  that  boys  were  reading  too  much,  he  always  remonstrated 
with  them,  relaxed  their  work,  and  if  they  were  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  school,  would  invite  them  to  his  house  in  the  half  year  or 
the  holidays  to  refresh  them. 

He  had  a  strong  belief  in  the  general  union  of  moral  and 
intellectual  excellence.  "  I  have  now  had  some  years' experience," 
he  once  said  in  preaching  at  Rugby,  "I  have  known  but  too  many 
of  those  who  in  their  utter  folly  have  said  in  their  heart,  there  was 
no  God ;  but  the  sad  sight — for  assuredly  none  can  be  more  sad — 
of  a  powerful,  an  earnest,  and  an  inquiring  mind  seeking  truth,  yet 
not  finding  it — ^the  horrible  sight  of  good  deliberately  rejected,  and 
evil  deliberately  chosen — the  grievous  wreck  of  earthly  wisdom 
united  with  spiritual  folly — I  believe  that  it  has  been,  that  it  is, 
that  it  may  be — Scripture  speaks  of  it,  the  experience  of  others  has 
witnessed  it ;  but  I  thank  God  that  in  my  own  experience  1  have 
never  witnessed  it  yet ;  I  have  still  found  that  folly  and  thought- 
lessness have  gone  to  evil ;  that  thought  and  manliness  have  teen 
united  with  faith  and  goodness."  And  in  the  case  of  boys  his  experi- 
ence led  him,  he  said,  "  more  and  more  to  believe  in  this  connexion, 
for  which  divers  reasons  may  be  given.  One,  and  a  very  im- 
portant one,  is,  that  ability  puts  a  boy  in  sympathy  with  his 
teachers  in  the  matter  of  his  work,  and  in  their  delight  in  the 
works  of  great  minds ;  whereas  a  dull  boy  has  much  more  sym- 
pathy with  the  uneducated,  and  others  to  whom  animal  enjoy- 
ments are  all  in  all."  "  I  am  sure,"  he  used  to  say,  "  that  in  the 
case  of  boys  the  temptations  of  intellect  are  not  comparable  to  the 
temptations  of  dulness  ;"  and  he  often  dwelt  oh  "  the  fruit  which  I 
above  all  things  long  for, — moral  thoughtfulness, — the  inquiring 
love  of  truth  going  along  with  the  devoted  love  of  goodness." 

But  for  mere  cleverness,  whether  in  boys  or  men,  he  had  no 
regard.  "  Mere  intellectual  acuteness,"  he  used  to  say,  in  speaking 
(for  example)  of  lawyers,  "  divested  as  it  is,  in  too  many  cases,  of 
all  that  is  comprehensive  and  great  and  good,  is  to  me  more  revolt- 
ing than  the  most  helpless  imbecility,  seeming  to  be  almost  like 
thie  spirit  of  Mephistophiles."  Often  when  seen  in  union  with 
moral  depravity,  he  would  be  inclined  to  deny  its  existence  alto- 
gether ;  the  generation  of  his  scholars,  to  which  he  looked  back 
with  the  greatest  pleasure,  was  not  that  which  contained  most  in- 
stances of  individual  talent,  but  that  which  had  altogether  worked 
steadily  and  industriously.  The  university  honours  which  his 
pupils  obtained  were  very  considerable,  and  at  one  time  unrivalled 
by  any  school  in  England,  and  he  was  unfeignedly  delighted 
whenever  they  occurred.  But  he  never  laid  any  stress  upon  them, 
and  strongly  deprecated  any  system  which  would  encourage  the 
notion  of  their  being  the  chief  end  to  be  answered  by  school  edu- 
cation. He  would  often  dwell  on  the  curious  alternations  of 
cleverness  or  dulness  in  school  generations,  which  seemed  to  baffle 
all  human  calculation  or  exertion.  '<  What  we  ought  to  do  is  to 
aend  up  boys  who  will  not  be  plucked."    A  mere  ploadiug  boy  was 
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above  all  others  encouraged  by  him.  At  Laleham  he  had  once  got 
out  of  patience,  and  spoken  sharply  to  a  pupil  of  this  kind,  when 
the  pupil  looked  up  in  his  face  and  said,  ^^/Why  do  you  speak 
angrily,  sir  ? — indeed  I  am  doing  the  best  tlftit  I  can."  Years 
afterwards  he  used  to  tell  the  story  to  his  children,  and  said,  '<  1 
never  felt  so  much  ashamed  in  my  life — that  look  and  that  speech 
I  have  never  forgotten."  And  though  it  would  of  course  happen 
that  clever  boys,  from  a  greater  sympathy  with  his  understanding, 
would  be  brought  into  closer  intercourse  with  him,  this  did  not 
affect  his  feeling,  not  only  of  respect,  but  of  reverence  to  those  who, 
without  ability,  were  distinguished  for  high  principle  and  industry. 
"  If  there  be  one  thing  on  earth  which  is  truly  admirable,  it  is  to 
see  God's  wisdom  blessing  an  inferiority  of  natural  powers,  where 
they  have  been  honestly,  truly,  and  zealously  cultivated."  In 
speaking  of  a  pupil  of  this  character,  he  once  said,  "  I  would  stand 
to  that  man  hat  in  hand  f^  and  it  was  his  feeling  after  the  depart- 
ure of  such  an  one  that  drew  from  him  the  most  personal,  perhaps 
the  only  personal  praise,  which  he  ever  bestowed  on  any  boy  in 
his  Sermons.    (See  Sermons,  vol.  iii.  pp.  352,  353.)* 

'  The  sabjoined  letters  will  best  show  the  feeling  with  which  he  regarded  the  acade- 
mical successes  or  fiiUures  of  his  pupils : — 

1,  To  a  pupil  who  had  failed  in  his  examination  at  the  University : — 

"  I  hardly  linow  whether  you  would  like  my  writing  to  you ;  yet  I  feel 

strongly  disposed  so  far  to  presume  on  the  old  relation  which  existed  between  nt,  as  to 
express  my  earnest  hope  that  yon  will  not  attach  too  much  importance  to  your  disap- 
pointment, whatever  it  may  have  been,  at  the  recent  examination.  I  believe  that  I  attach 
qnite  as  much  value  as  is  reasonable  to  university  distinctions ;  but  it  would  be  a  grievous 
evil  if  the  good  of  a  man's  reading  for  three  years  were  all  to  depend  on  the  result  of  a 
single  examination,  affected  as  that  result  must  ever  in  some  degree  be  by  causes  inde- 
pendent of  a  man's  intellectual  excellence.  I  am  saying  nothing  but  what  you  know 
qnite  well  already ;  still  the  momentary  feeling  of  disappointment  may  tempt  a  man  to 
do  himself  great  injustice,  and  to  think  that  his  efforts  have  been  attended  by  no  pro- 
portionate fruit.  I  can  only  say,  for  one,  that  as  far  as  the  real  honour  of  Rugby  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  the  effort,  an  hundred  times  more  than  the  issue  of  the  effort,  that  is  in  my 
judgment  a  credit  to  the  school ;  inasmuch  as  it  shows  that  the  men  who  go  from  here  to 
the  University  do  their  duty  there  ;  and  that  is  the  real  point  which  alone  to  my  mind 
reflects  honour  either  on  individuals  or  on  societies  ;  and  if  such  a  fruit  is  in  any  way  trace- 
able to  the  influence  of  Rugby,  then  I  am  proud  and  thankful  to  have  had  such  a  man  as 
my  popil.  I  am  almost  afraid  that  you  will  thiiik  me  impertinent  in  writing  to  yon ;  but 
I  mast  be  allowed  to  feel  more  than  a  passing  interest  in  those  whom  I  have  known  and 
valued  here ;  and  in  your  case  this  interest  was  renewed  by  having  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you  in  Westmoreland  more  lately.  I  should  be  extremely  glad  if  you  can  find  an 
opportunity  of  paying  us  a  visit  ere  long  at  Rugby." 

S.  To  a  pupil  just  before  his  examination  at  Oxford : — 

*•*  I  have  no  other  object  in  writing  to  you,  than  merely  to  assure  yon  of  my  hearty 
interest  about  you  at  this  time,  when  I  suppose  that  the  prospect  of  your  examination  is 
rising  np  closely  before  you.  Yet  I  hope  that  you  know  me  better  than  to  think  that  my 
interest  arises  merely  from  the  credit  which  the  school  may  gain  from  your  success,  or 
that  I  should  be  in  a  manner  personally  disappointed  if  our  men  were  not  to  gain  what 
they  are  trying  for.  On  this  score  I  am  very  bard,  and  I  know  too  well  the  uncertainties 
of  examinations  to  be  much  surprised  at  any  result.  I  am  much  more  anxious,  however, 
that  you  riiould  not  overwork  yourself,  nor  unnerve  your  mind  for  after  exertion.  And  I 
wish  to  say  that  if  you  would  like  change  of  air  or  scene  for  a  single  day,  I  should  urge 
you  to  come  down  here,  and  if  I  can  be  of  any  use  to  yon,  when  here,  in  examining  yon, 
that  you  may  not  think  that  yon  would  be  utterly  losing  your  time  in  leaving  Oxford,  I 
shall  be  very  glad  to  do  it.  I  am  a  great  believer  in  the  virtues  of  a  journey  for  fifty  miles, 
for  giving  tone  to  the  system  where  it  has  been  overworked." 
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This  being  his  general  view,  it  remains  to  unfold  his  ideas  of 
school-instruction  in  detail. 

1.  That  classical  studies  should  be  the  basis  of  intellectual 
teaching,  he  maintained  from  the  first.  "  The  study  of  language," 
he  said,  "  seems  to  me  as  if  it  was  given  for  the  very  purpose  of 
forming  the  human  mind  in  youth ;  and  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages, in  themselves  so  perfect,  and  at  the  same  time  freed  from 
the  insuperable  difficulty  which  must  attend  any  attempt  to  teach 
boys  philology  through  the  medium  of  their  own  spoken  language, 
seem  the  very  instruments,  by  which  this  is  to  be  effected."  But  a 
comparison  of  his  earlier  and  later  letters  will  show  how  much  this 
opinion  was  strengthened  in  later  years,  and  how,  in  some  respects, 
he  returned  to  parts  of  the  old  system,  which  on  his  first  arrival  at 
Rugby  he  had  altered  or  discarded.  To  the  use  of  Latin  verse, 
which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  "  one  of  the  most  con- 
temptible prettines^es  of  the  understanding,"  "  I  am  becoming,"  he 
said,  "  in  my  old  age  more  and  more  a  convert."  Greek  and  Latin 
grammars  in  English,  which  he  introduced  soon  afler  he  came,  he 
found  were  attended  with  a  disadvantage,  because  the  rules  which 
in  Latin  fixed  themselves  in  the  boys'  memories,  when  learned  in 
English,  were  forgotten.  The  changes  in  his  views  resulted  on 
the  whole  from  his  increasing  conviction,  that  "  it  was  not  know- 
ledge, but  the  means  of  gaining  knowledge  which  he  had  to  teach ;" 
as  well  as  by  his  increasing  sense  of  the  value  of  the  ancient  au- 
thors, as  belonging  really  to  a  period  of  modern  civilization  like 
our  own :  the  feeling  that  in  them, ''  with  a  perfect  abstraction  from 
those  particular  names  and  associations,  which  are  for  ever  bias- 
ing our  judgment  in  modern  and  domestic  instances,  the  great 
principles  of  all.  political  questions,  whether  civil 'or  ecclesiastical, 
are  perfectly  discussed  and  illustrated  with  entire  freedom,  with 
most  attractive  eloquence,  and  with  profoundest  wisdom."  (Serm. 
vol.  iii.  Pref.  p.  xiii.) 

From  time  to  time,  therefore,  as  in  the  Journal  of  Education, 
(vol.  vii.  p.  240,)  where  his  reasons  are  stated  at  length,  he  raised 
his  voice  against  the  popular  outcry,  by  which  classical  instruction 
was  at  that  time  assailed.    And  it  was,  perhaps,  not  without  a 

3.  To  a  popil  who  had  heen  unsacceaalul  in  an  examination  for  the  Ireland  schol- 
arship : — 

**  I  am  more  than  satisfied  with  what  yon  have  done  in  the  Ireland ;  as  to  getting 
it,  I  certainly  never  shonld  have  got  it  myself,  so  I  have  no  right  to  be  surprised  if  my 
)>apils  do  not." 

4.  To  a  pupil  who  bad  gained  a  first  class  at  Oxford : — 

"  Your  letter  has  given  all  your  friends  here  great  joy,  and  most  heartily  do  I  con- 
gratulate you  upon  it.  Depend  upon  it,  it  is  a  gift  of  God,  not  to  be  gloried  in,  hot 
deeply  and  thankfully  to  be  prixed,  for  it  may  be  made  to  minister  to  His  glory  and  to  the 
good  of  His  Church,  which  never  more  needed  the  aid  of  the  Spirit  of  wisdom,  as  well  as 
of  the  Spirit  of  love." 

5.  To  another  on  the  same : — 

'*  I  must  write  you  in  one  line  my  heartiest  congratulations,  for  I  should  not  like  not 
to  write  on  an  occasion  which  I  verily  believe  is  to  no  one  more  welcome  than  it  is  to  me. 
You,  I  know,  will  look  onwards  and  upwards^and  will  feel  that  God's  gifts  and  bleannga 
bind  us  more  closely  to  His  service." 
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sharie  in  producing  the  subsequent  reaction  in  its  favour,  that  the 
one  Head-master,  who,  from  his  pohtical  connexions  and  opinions, 
would  have  been  supposed  most  likely  to  yield  to  the  clamour, 
was  the  one  who  made  the  most  deliberate  and  decided  protest 
against  it.' 

2.  But  what  was  true  of  his  union  of  new  with  old  elements  in 
the  moral  government  of  the  school,  applies  no  less  to  its  intellec- 
tual management.  He  was  the  first  Englishman  who  drew  atten- 
tion in  our  public  schools  to  the  historical,  political,  and  philosophi- 
cal value  of  philology  and  of  the  ancient  writers,  as  distinguished 
from  the  mere  verbal  criticism  and  elegant  scholarship  of  the  last 
century.  And  besides  the  general  impulse  which  he  gave  to 
miscellaneous  reading,  both  in  the  regular  .examinations  and  by 
encouraging  the  tastes  of  particular  boys  for  geology  or  other  like 
pursuits,  he  incorporated  the  study  of  Modern  History,  Modern 
Languages,  and  Mathematics  into  the  work  of  the  school,  which 
attempt,  as  it  was  the  first  of  its  kind,  so  it  was  at  one  time  the 
chief  topic  of  blame  and  praise  in  his  system  of  instruction.  The 
reading  of  a  considerable  portion  of  modern  history  was  effected 
without  difficulty ;  but  the  endeavour  to  teach  mathematics  and 
modern  languages,  especially  the  latter,  not  as  an  optional  append- 
age, but  as  a  regular  part  of  the  school  business,  was  beset  with 
obstacles  which  rendered  his  plan  less  successful  than  he  had  aif- 
ticipated ;  though  his  wishes,  especially  for  boys  who  were  unable 
to  reap  the  full  advantage  of  classical  studies,  were,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, answered.^ 

^  The  instruction  in  modem  languages  passed  through  various  stages,  of  which  the 
final  result  was  that  the  several  forms  were  taught  by  their  regular  masters,  French  and 
Grerman  in  the  three  higher  forms,  and  French  in  the  forms  ^low.  How  fully  he  was 
himself  awake  to  the  objections  to  this  plan  will  appear  from  the  subjoined  letter  in  1840  $ 
but  stiir  he  felt  that  it  yet  remained  to  be  shown  how,  for  a  continuance,  all  the  boys  oif 
a  large  public  school  can  be  taught  modem  languages,  except  by  English  masters,  and 
those  the  masters  of  their  respective  classical  forms. 

Extract  from  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Denbigh : — 

^  I  assume  it  certainly,  as  the  foundation  of  all  my  view  of  the  case,  that  boys  at  a 
public  school  never  will  leam  to  speak  or  pronounce  French  well  under  any  circumstances. 
But  to  most  of  our  boys,  to  read  it  will  be  of  far  more  use  than  to  speak  it ;  and  if  they 
leara  it  grammatically  as  a  dead  language,  I  am  sure  that  whenever  they  have  any  occa- 
sion to  speak  it,  as  in  going  abroad,  for  instance,  they  will  be  able  to  do  it  very  rapidly. 
I  think  that  if  we  can  enable  the  boys  to  read  French  with  facility,  and  to  know  the 
grammar  well,  we  shall  do  as  much  as  can  he  done  at  a  public  school,  and  should 
teach  the  boys  something  valuable.  And  in  point  of  fact,  I  have  heard  men,  who 
have  left  Rugby,  speak  with  gratitude  of  what  they  have  learat  with  us  in  French  and 
German. 

'*  It  is  very  trae  that  our  general  practice  here,  as  in  other  matters,  does  not  come  np 
to  onr  theory ;  and  I  know  too  well  that  most  of  the  boys  wonld  pass  a  very  poor  examina- 
tion even  in  French  Grammar.  But  so  it  is  with  their  mathematics;  and  so  it  will  be 
with  any  branch  of  knowledge  that  is  taught  but  seldom,  and  is  felt  to  be  quite  subordinate 
to  the  boy's  main  study.  Only  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  the  boy's  regular  masters  fail  in 
this,  a  foreigner,  be  he  who  he  may,  would  fail  much  more. 

"  T  do  not  therefore  see  any  way  out  of  the  difficulties  of  the  question,  and  I  believe 
sincerely  that  our  present  plan  is  the  Uaat  bad,  I  will  not  say  the  bett,  that  can  be  adopted ; 
discipline  is  not  injured,  as  it  is  with  foreign  masters,  and  I  think  that  something  is  taught, 
though  but  little.  With  regard  to  German,  I  can  speak  more  confidently  ;  and  I  am  sure' 
that  there  we  do  facilitate  a  boy's  aAer  study  of  the  language  considerably,  and  enable 
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What  has  been  said,  relates  rather  to  his  system  of  instruction, 
than  to  the  instruction  itself.  His  personal  share  in  the  teaching 
of  the  younger  boys  was  confined  to  the  general  examinations,  in 
which  he  took  an  active  part,  and  to  two  lessons  which  he  de- 
voted in  every  week  to  the  hearing  in  succession  every  form  in  the 
school.  These  visits  were  too  transient  for  the  boys  to  become 
familiar  with  him;  but  great  interest  was  always  excited,  and 
though  the  chief  impression  was  of  extreme  fear,  they  were  also 
struck  by  the  way  in  which  his  examinations  elicited  from  them 
whatever  they  knew,  as  well  as  by  the  instruction  whicli  they 
received  merely  from  hearing  his  questions,  or  from  seeing  the 
effect  produced  upon  him  by  their  answers.  But  the  chief  source 
of  his  intellectual  as  of  his  moral  influence  over  the  school,  was 
through  the  Sixth  Form.  To  the  rest  of  the  boys  he  appeared 
almost  exclusively  as  a  master,  to  them  he  appeared  almost  exclu- 
sively as  an  instructor ;  it  was  in  the  library  tower,  where  he  heard 
their  lessons,  that  his  pupils  became  first  really  acquainted  with 
him,  and  that  his  power  of  teaching,  in  which  he  found  at  once 
his  main  business  and  pleasure,  had  its  full  scope. 

It  has  been  attempted  hitherto  to  represent  his  principles  of 
education  as  distinct  from  himself,  but  in  proportion  as  we  approach 
his  individual  teaching,  this  becomes  impracticable — the  system  is 
lost  in  the  man — the  recollections  of  the  Head-master  of  Rugby  are 
inseparable  from  the  recollections  of  the  personal  guide  and  friend 
of  his  scholars.  They  will  at  once  recall  those  little  traits  which, 
however  minute  in  themselves,  will  to  them  suggest  a  lively  im*age 
of  his  whole  manner.  They  will  remember  the  glance,  with  which 
he  looked  round  in  the  few  moments  of  silence  before  the  lesson  be- 
gan, and  which  seemed  to  speak  his  sense  of  his  own  position  and 
of  theirs  also,  as  the  heads  of  a  great  school ;  the  attitude  in  which 
he  stood,  turning  over  the  pages  of  Facciolati's  Lexicon  or  Pole's 
Synopsis,  with  his  eye  fixed  upon  the  boy  who  was  pausing  to 
give  an  answer ;  the  well  known  changes  of  his  voice  and  manner, 
so  faithfully  representing  the  feeling  within.  They  will  recollect 
the  pleased  look  and  the  cheerful  "  Thank  you,"  which  followed 
upon  a  successful  answer  or  translation  ;  the  fall  of  his  countenance 
with  its  deepening  severity,  the  stern  elevation  of  the  eyebrows, 
the  sudden  "  Sit  down "  which  followed  upon  the  reverse ;  the 
courtesy  and  almost  deference  to  the  boys,  as  to  his  equals  in  soci- 
ety, so  long  as  there  was  nothing  to  disturb  the  friendliness  of  their 
relation ;  the  startling  earnestness  with  which  he  would  check  in 
a  moment  the  slightest  approach  to  levity  or  impertinence;  the 
confidence,  with  which  he  addressed  them  in  his  half-yearly  ex- 
hortations ;  the  expressions  of  delight  with  which,  when  they  had 
been  doing  well,  he  would  say  that  it  was  a  constant  pleasure  to 
him  to  come  into  the  library. 

His  whole  method  was  founded  on  the  principle  of  awakening 

him  with  miich  \em  trouble,  to  read  those  many  G«rman  books  which  are  so  essential  to 
his  classical  studies  at  the  oniyenity." 
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the  intellect  of  every  individual  boy.  Hence  it  was  his  practice  to 
teach  by  questioning.  As  a  general  rule,  he  never  gave  informa- 
tion, except  as  a  kind  of  reward  for  an  answer,  and  often  withheld 
it  altogether,  or  checked  himself  in  the  very  act  of  uttering  it,  from 
a  sense  that  those  whom  he  was  addressing  had  not  sufficient  inte- 
rest or  sympathy  to  entitle  them  to  receive  it.  His  explanations 
were  as  short  as  possible^— enough  to  dispose  of  the  difficulty  and 
no  more ;  and  his  questions  were  of  a  kind  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  boys  to  the  real  point  of  every  subject,  to  disclose  to  them  the 
exact  boundaries  of  what  they  knew  or  did  not  know,  and  to  culti- 
vate a  habit  not  only  of  collecting  facts,  but  of  expressing  them- 
selves with  facility,  and  of  understanding  the  principles  on  which 
their  facts  rested.  "  You  come  here,"  he  said,  "  not  to  read,  but  to 
learn  how  to  read  ;"  and  thus  the  greater  part  of  his  instructions 
were  interwoven  with  the  process  of  their  own  minds ;  there  was 
a  continual  reference  to  their  thoughts,  an  acknowledgment  that, 
so  far  as  their  information  and  power  of  reasoning  could  take  them, 
they  ought  to  have  an  opinion  of  their  own.  He  was  evidently 
working  not  for,  but  with  the  form,  as  if  they  were  equally  inte- 
rested with  himself  in  making  out  the  meaning  of  the  passage 
before  them.  His  object  was  to  set  them  right,  not  by  correcting 
them  at  once,  but  either  by  gradually  helping  them  on  to  a  true 
answer,  or  by  making  the  answers  of  the  more  advanced  part  of 
the  form  serve  as  a  medium,  through  which  his  instructions  might 
be  communicated  to  the  less  advanced.  Such  a  system  he  thought 
valuable  alike  to  both  classes  of  boys.    To  those  who  by  natural 

Siuickness  or  greater  experience  of  his  teaching  were  more  able  to 
oUow  his  instructions,  it  confirmed  the  sense  of  the  responsible 
position  which  they  held  in  the  school,  intellectually  as  well  as 
morally.  To  a  boy  less  ready  or  less  accustomed  to  it,  it  gave 
precisely  what  he  conceived  that  such  a  character  required.  "He 
wants  this,"  to  use  his  own  words,  "  and  he  wants  it  daily — not 
only  to  interest  and  excite  him,  but  to  dispel  what  is  very  apt  to 
grow  around  a  lonely  reader  not  constantly  questioned — a  haze  of 
indistinctness  as  to  a  consciousness  of  his  own  knowledge  or  igno- 
rance ;  he  takes  a  vague  impression  for  a  definite  one,  an  imperfect 
notion  for  one  that  is  full  and  complete,  and  in  this  way  he  is  con- 
tinually deceiving  himself." 

Hence,  also,  he  not  only  laid  great  stress  on  original  composi- 
tions, but  endeavoured  so  to  choose  the  subjects  of  exercises  as  to 
oblige  then!  to  read  and  lead  them  to  think  for  themselves.  He 
dealt  at  once  a  death  blow  to  themes  (as  he  expressed  it)  on  "  Vir- 
tus est  bona  res,"  and  gave  instead  historical  or  geographical  de- 
scriptions, imaginary  speeches  or  letters,  etymological  accounts  of 
words,  or  criticisms  of  books,  or  put  religious  and  moral  subjects  in 
such  a  form  as  awakened  a  new  and  real  interest  in  them  ;'  as,  for 
example,  not  simply  "  carpe  diem,"  or,  "  procrastination  is  the  thief 
of  time ;"  but,  "  carpere  diem  jubent  Epicuref,  jubet  hoc  idem  Chris- 

*  See  Appendix  B. 
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tus."  So  again,  in  selecting  passages  for  translation  from  English 
into  Greek  or  Latin,  instead  of  taking  them  at  random  from  the 
Spectator  or  other  such  works,  he  made  a  point  of  giving  extracts, 
remarkable  in  themselves,  from  such  English  and  foreign  authors 
as  he  most  admired,  so  as  indelibly  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  his 
pupils  some  of  the  most  striking  names  and  passages  in  modem 
literature.  *'  Ha,  very  good !"  was  his  well-known  exclamation  of 
pleasure  when  he  met  with  some  original  thought ;  "  is  that  en- 
tirely your  own,  or  do  you  remember  any  thing  in  your  reading 
that  suggested  it  to  yon?"  Style,  knowledge,  correctness  or  incor- 
rectness of  statement  or  expression,  he  always  disregarded  in  com- 
parison with  indication  or  promise  of  real  thought.  ^'  I  call  that 
theisest  theme,"  he  said,  <^  which  shows  that  the  boy  has  read  and 
thought  for  himself;  that  the  next  best,  which  shows  that  he  has 
read  several  books,  and  digested  what  he  has  read ;  and  that  the 
toorst,  which  shows  that  he  has  followed  but  one  book,  and  fol- 
lowed that  withont  reflection." 

The  interest  in  their  work  which  this  method  excited  in  the 
boys  was  considerably  enhanced  by  the  respect  which,  even  with- 
out regard  to  his  general  character,  was  inspired  by  the  qualities 
brought  out  prominently  in  the  ordinary  course  of  lessons.  They 
were  conscious  of  Twhat  was  indeed  implied  in  his  method  itseli ) 
the  absence  of  display,  which  made  it  clear  that  what  he  said  was 
to  instruct  them,  not  to  exhibit  his  own  powers ;  they  could  not  but 
be  struck  by  his  never  concealing  difficulties  and  always  confessing 
ignorance ;  acknowledging  mistakes  in  his  edition  of  Thucydides, 
and  on  Latin  verses,  mathematics,  or  foreign  languages,  appealing 
for  help  or  information  to  boys  whom  he  thought  better  qualified 
than  himself  to  give  it.  Even  as  an  example,  it  was  not  without  its 
use,  to  witness  daily  the  power  ofcombination  and  concentration  on 
his  favourite  subjects  which  had  marked  him  even  from  a  boy  ;  and 
which  especially  appeared  in  his  illustrations  of  ancient  by  modem, 
and  modern  by  ancient  history.  The  wide  discursiveness  with 
which  he  brought  the  several  parts  of  their  work  to  bear  on  each 
other ;  the  readiness  with  which  he  referred  them  to  the  sources 
and  authorities  of  information,  when  himself  ignorant  of  it ;  the 
eagerness  with  which  he  tracked  them  out  when  unknown — taught 
them  how  wide  the  field  of  knowledge  really  was.  In  poetry  it 
was  almost  impossible  not  to  catch  something  of  the  delight  and 
almost  fervour  with  which,  as  he  came  to  any  striking  passage,  he 
would  hang  over  it,  reading  it  over  and  over  again,  and  dwelling 
upon  it  for  the  mere  pleasure  which  every  word  seemed  to  give 
him.  In  history  or  philosophy,  events,  sayings,  and  authors  would, 
fix)m  the  mere  fact  that  he  had  quoted  them,  become  fixed  in  the 
memory  of  his  pupils,  and  give  birth  to  thoughts  and  inquiries  long 
afterwards,  which,  had  they  been  derived  through  another  medium, 
would  have  been  forgotten  or  remained  unfniitful.  The  very 
scantiness  with  which  he  occasionally  dealt  out  his  knowledge, 
when  not  satisfied  that  the  boys  could  enter  into  it,  whilst  it 
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often  provoked  a  half-angry  feeling  of  disappointment  in  those  who 
eagerly  treasured  up  all  that  he  uttered,  left  an  impression  that  the 
source  from  which  they  drew  was  unexhausted  and  unfathomed, 
and  to  all  that  he  did  say  gave  a  double  value. 

Intellectually,  as  well  as  morally,  he  felt  that  the  teacher  ought 
himself  to  be  perpetually  learning,  and  so  constantly  above  the  level 
of  his  scholars.  "  I  am  sure,"  he  said,  speaking  of  his  pupils  at 
Laleham, "  that  I  do  not  judge  of  them  or  expect  of  them,  as  I  should, 
if  I  were  not  taking  pains  to  improve  my  own  mind."  For  this 
reason,  he  maintained  that  no  schoolmaster  ought  to  remain  at  his 
post  much  more  than  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  lest,  by  that  time,  he 
should  have  fallen  behind  the  scholarship  of  the  age  ;  and  by  his 
own  reading  and  literary  works  he  endeavoured  constantly  to  act 
upon  this  principle  himself  ."  For  nineteen  out  of  twenty  boys,"  he 
said  once  to  Archbishop  Whately,  in  speaking  of  the  importance 
not  only  of  information,  but  real  abihty  in  assistant-masters,  (and 
his  remark  of  course  applied  still  more  to  the  station  which  he  oc- 
cupied himself,)  ''  ordinary  men  may  be  quite  sufficient,  but  the 
twentieth,  the  boy  of  real  talents,  who  is  more  important  than  the 
others,  is  liable  even  to  suffer  injury  from  not  being  early  placed 
under  the  training  of  one  whom  he  can,  on  close  inspection,  look 
up  to  as  his  superior  in  something  besides  mere  knowledge.  The 
dangers,"  he  observed,  "  were  of  various  kinds.  One  boy  may  ac- 
quire a  contempt  for  the  information  itself,  which  he  sees  possessed 
by  a  man  whom  he  feels  nevertheless  to  be  far  below  him.  Another 
will  fancy  himself  as  much  above  nearly  all  the  world  as  he  feels 
he  is  above  his  own  tutor ;  and  will  become  self-sufficient  and 
scornful.  A  third  will  believe  it  to  be  his  duty,  as  a  point  of  hu- 
mility, to  bring  himself  down  intellectually  to  a  level  with  one 
whom  he  feels  bound  to  reverence,  and  thus  there  have  been  in- 
stances, where  the  veneration  of  a  young  man  of  ability  for  a 
teacher  of  small  powers  has  been  like  a  millstone  round  the  neck  of 
an  eagle." 

His  practical  talent  as  a  scholar  consisted  in  his  insight  into  the 
general  structure  of  sentences  and  the  general  principles  of  language, 
and  in  his  determination  to  discard  all  those  unmeaning  phrases  and 
forms  of  expression,  by  which  so  many  writers  of  the  last  genera- 
tion, and  boys  of  all  generations,  endeavour  to  conceal  their  igno- 
rance. In  Greek  and  Latin  composition  his  exceeding  indifference 
to  mere  excellence  of  style,  when  unattended  by  any  thing  better, 
made  it  difficult  for  him  to  bestow  that  praise  which  was  necessary 
to  its  due  encouragement  as  a  part  of  the  school  work,  and  he  never 
was  able  to  overcome  the  deficiency,  which  he  always  felt  in  com- 
posing or  correcting  verse  exercises,  even  after  his  increased  con- 
viction of  their  use  as  a  mental  discipline.  But  to  prose  composition 
in  both  languages  he  had  from  the  first  attached  considerable  im- 
portance, not  only  as  the  best  means  of  acquiring  a  sound  knowledge 
of  the  ancient  authors,  but  of  attaining  a  mastery  over  the  English 
language  also,  by  the  readiness  and  accuracy  of  expression  which 
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it  imparted.  He  retained  to  himself  that  happy  facility  for  imitating 
the  style  of  the  Greek  historians  and  philosophers,  for  which  he 
was  remarkable  in  youth,  whilst  his  Latin  prose  was  peculiar  for 
combining  the  force  of  common  Latinity  with  the  vigour  and  sim- 
plicity of  his  own  style — ^perfectly  correct  and  idiomatic,  yet  not  the 
language  of  Cicero  or  Livy,  but  of  himself. 

In  the  common  lessons,  his  scholarship  was  chiefly  displayed 
in  his  power  of  extempore  translation  into  English.  This  he  had 
possessed  in  a  remarkable  degree  from  the  time  that  he  was  a  boy 
at  Winchester,  where  the  practice  of  reading  the  whole  passage 
from  Greek  or  Latin  into  good  English,  without  construing  each 
particular  sentence  word  by  word,  had  been  much  encouraged  by 
Dr.  Gabell,  and  in  his  youthful  vacations  during  his  Oxford  course 
he  used  to  enliven  the  sick-bed  of  his  sister  Susannah  by  the 
readiness  with  which  in  the  evenings  he  would  sit  by  her 
side,  and  translate  book  after  book  of  the  history  of  Herodotus.  So 
essential  did  he  consider  this  method  to  a  sound  study  of  the  clas- 
sics, that  he  published  an  elaborate  defence  of  it  in  the  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Education  ;  and.  when  delivering  his  Modern  History 
lectures  at  Oxford,  where  he  much  lamented  the  prevalence  of  the 
opposite  system,  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  protesting 
against  it,  with  no  other  excuse  for  introducing  the  subject,  than 
the  mention  of  the  Latin  style  of  the  middle  age  historians.  In 
itself,  be  looked  upon  it  as  the  only  means  of  really  entering  into 
the  spirit  of  the  ancient  authors ;  and,  requiring  as  he  did  besides, 
that  the  translation  should  be  made  into  idiomatic  English,  and  if 
possible,  into  that  style  of  English  which  most  corresponded  to  the 
period  or  the  subject  of  the  Greek  or  Latin  writer  in  question,  he 
considered  it  further  as  an  excellent  exercise  in  the  principles  of 
taste  and  in  the  knowledge  and  use  of  the  English  language,  no 
less  than  of  those  of  Greece  and  Rome.  No  one  must  suppose  that 
these  translations  in  the  least  resembled  the  paraphrases  in  his 
notes  to  Thucydides,  which  are  avowedly  not  translations,  but  ex- 
planations ;  he  was  constantly  on  the  watch  for  any  inadequacy 
or  redundancy  of  expression — the  version  was  to  represent,  and  no 
more  than  represent,  the  exact  words  of  the  original ;  and  those 
who,  either  as  his  colleagues  or  his  pupils,  were  present  at  his  les- 
sons, well  know  the  accuracy  with  which  every  shade  of  meaning 
would  be  reproduced  in  a  different  shape,  and  the  rapidity  witfi 
which  he  would  pounce  on  any  mistake  of  grammar  or  construc- 
tion, however  dexterously  concealed  in  the  folds  of  a  free  trans- 
lation. 

In  the  subject  of  the  lessons  it  was  not  only  the  language,  but 
the  author  and  the  age  which  rose  before  him  ;  it  was  not  merely 
a  lesson  to  be  got  through  and  explained,  but  a  work  which  waste 
be  understood,  to  be  condemned  or  to  be  admired.  It  was  an  old 
opinion  of  his,  which,  though  much  modified  was  never  altogether 
abandoned,  that  the  mass  of  boys  had  not  a  sufficient  appreciation 
of  poetry,  to  make  it  worth  while  for  them  to  read  so  much  of  the 
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ancient  poets,  in  proportion  to  prose  writers,  as  was  usual  when  he 
came  to  Rugby.  But  for  some  of  them  he  had  besides  a  personal  dis- 
taste. The  Greek  tragedians,  though  reading  them  constantly,  and 
portions  of  them  with  the  liveliest  admiration,  he  thought  on  the 
whole  greatly  overrated  ;  and  still  more,  the  second-rate  Latin  poets, 
but  whom  he  seldom  used ;  and  some,  such  as  TibuUus  and  Propertius, 
never.  "  I  do  really  think,"  he  said,  speaking  of  these  last  as  late  as 
1842,  "that  any  examiners  incur  a  serious  responsibility  who  require 
or  encourage  the  reading  of  these  books  for  scholarships ;  of  all  use- 
less reading,  surely  the  reading  of  indifferent  poets  is  most  useless." 
And  to  some  of  them  he  had  a  yet  deeper  feeling  of  aversion.  It 
was  not  till  1835  that  he  himself  read  the  plays  of  Aristophanes, 
and  though  he  was  then  much  struck  with  the  "  Clouds,"  and  ulti- 
mately introduced  the  partial  use  of  his  Comedies  in  the  school, 
yet  his  strong  moral  disapprobation  always  interfered  with  his  sense 
of  the  genius  both  of  that  poet  and  Juvenal. 

But  of  the  classical  lessons  generally  his  enjoyment  was  com- 
plete. When  asked  once  whether  he  did  not  find  the  repetition  of 
the  same  lessons  irksome  to  him,  "  No,"  he  said,  "  there  is  a  con- 
stant freshness  in  them ;  I  find  something  new  in  them  every  time 
that  I  go  over  them."  The  best  proof  of  the  pleasure  which  he 
took  in  them  is  the  distinct  impression  which  his  scholars  retained 
of  the  feeling,  often  rather  implied  than  expressed,  with  which  he 
entered  into  the  several  works ;  the  enthusiasm  with  which,  both 
in  the  public  and  private  orations  of  Demosthenes,  he  would  con- 
template piece  by  piece  "  the  luminous  clearness"  of  the  sentences  ; 
the  affectionate  familiarity  which  he  used  to  show  towards  Thucy- 
dides,  knowing  as  he  did  the  substance  of  every  single  chapter  by 
itself;  the  revival  of  youthful  interest  with  which  he  would  recur 
to  portions  of  the  works  of  Aristotle ;  the  keen  sense  of  a  new 
world  opening  before  him,  with  which  in  later  years,  with  ever- 
increasing  pleasure,  he  entered  into  the  works  of  Plato ; — above  all, 
his  childlike  enjoyment  of  Herodotus,  and  that  "  fountain  of  beauty 
and  delight,  which  no  man,"  he  said,  "  can  ever  drain  dry,"  the 
poetry  of  Homer.  The  simple  language  of  that  early  age  was  ex- 
actly what  he  was  most  able  to  reproduce  in  his  own  simple  and 
touching  translations ;  and  his  eyes  would  fill  with  tears,  when  he 
came  to  the  story  which  told  how  Oleobis  and  Bito,  as  a  reward 
for  their  filial  piety,  lay  down  in  the  temple,  and  fell  asleep  and 
died. 

To  his  pupils,  perhaps,  of  ordinary  lessons,  the  most  attractive 
were  the  weekly  ones  on  Modern  History.  He  had  always  a  dif- 
ficulty in  finding  any  work  which  he  could  use  with  satisfaction 
as  a  text  book.  "  Gibbon,  which  in  many  respects  would  answer 
the  purpose  so  well,  I  dare  not  use."  Accordingly,  the  work, 
whatever  it  might  be,  was  made  the  groundwork  of  his  own  ob- 
servations, and  of  other  reading  from  such  books  as  the  school 
library  contained.  Russell's  Modem  Europe,  for  example,  which 
he  estimated  very  low,  though  perhaps  from  his  own  early  acquaint- 
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ance  with  it  at  Winchester,  with  less  dislike  than  might  have  been 
expected,  served  this  purpose  for  several  years.  On  a  chapter  of 
this  he  would  engraft,  or  cause  the  boys  to  engraft,  additional  infor- 
mation from  Hallam,  Guizot,  or  any  other  historian  who  happened 
to  treat  of  the  same  period,  whilst  he  himself,  with  that  familiar 
interest  which  belonged  to  his  favourite  study  of  history  and  of 
geography,  which  he  always  maintained  could  only  be  taught  in 
connexion  with  it,  would  by  his  searching  and  significant  ques- 
tions gather  the  thoughts  of  his  scholars  round  the  pecuUar  cha- 
racteristics of  the  age  or  the  country  on  which  he  wished  to  fix 
their  attention.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the  Seven  Years'  War,  he 
would  illustrate  the  general  connexion  of  military  history  with 
geography,  by  the  simple  instance  of  the  order  of  Hannibal's  suc- 
cessive victories ;  and  then,  chalking  roughly  on  a  board  the  chief 
points  in  the  physical  conformation  of  Germany,  apply  the  same 
principle  to  the  more  complicated  campaigns  of  Frederick  the 
Great  Or  again,  in  a  more  general  examination,  he  would  ask  for 
the  chief  events  which  occurred,  for  instance,  in  the  year  15  of  two 
or  three  successive  centuries,  and  by  making  the  boys  contrast  or 
compare  them  together,  bring  before  their  minds  the  differences 
and  resemblances  in  the  state  of  Europe  in  each  of  the  periods  in 
question. 

Before  entering  on  his  instructions  in  theology,  which  both  for 
himself  and  his  scholars  had  most  peculiar  interest,  it  is  right  to 
notice  the  religious  character  which  more  or  less  pervaded  the  rest 
of  the  lessons.  When  his  pupils  heard  him  in  preaching  recom- 
mend them  "  to  note  in  any  common  work  that  they  read,  such 
judgments  of  men  and  things,  and  such  a  tone  in  speaking  of  them 
as  fire  manifestly  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  Christ,"  (Serm.  vol. 
iii.  p.  116,)  or  when  they  heard  him  ask  "  whether  the  Christian 
ever  feels  more  keenly  awake  to  the  purity  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel,  than  when  he  reads  the  history  of  crimes  related  with  no 
true  sense  of  their  evil/'  f  Semou  vol.  ii.  p.  223,)  instances  would  im- 
mediately occur  to  them  from  his  own  practice,  to  Drove  how  truly* 
he  felt  what  he  said.  No  direct  instruction  coula  leave  on  their 
minds  a  Uvelier  image  of  his  disgust  at  moral  evil,  than  the  black 
cloud  of  indignation  which  passed  over  his  face  when  speaking  of 
the  crimes  of  Napoleon,  or  of  CsBsar,  and  the  dead  pause  which 
followed,  as  if  the  acts  had  just  been  committed  in  his  very  pie- 
sence.  No  expression  of  his  reverence  for  a  high  standard  of 
Christian  excellence  could  have  been  more  striking  than  the  almost 
involuntary  expressions  of  admiration  which  broke  from  him  when* 
ever  mention  was  made  of  St.  Louis  of  France.  No  general  teach- 
ing of  the  providential  government  of  the  world  could  have  left  a 
deeper  impression,  than  the  casual  allusions  to  it,  which  occurred 
as  diey  came  to  any  of  the  critical  moments  in  the  history  of  Greece 
and  l^me.  No  more  forcible  contrast  could  have  been  drawn  be> 
tween  the  value  of  Christianity  and  of  heathenism,  than  the  manner 
with  which,  for  example,  after  reading  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  les- 
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son  one  of  the  Scripture  descriptions  of  the  Gentile  worid,  "  Now," 
he  said,  as  he  opened  the  Satires  of  Horace,  **  we  shall  see  what  it 
was." 

Still  it  was  in  the  Scripture'  lessons  that  this  found  most  scope. 
In  the  lower  forms  it  was  rather  that  more  prominence  was  given 
to  them,  and  that  tiiey  were  placed  under  letter  regulations  than 
that  they  were  increased  in  amount.  In  the  Sixth  Form,  besides 
the  lectures  on  Sunday,  he  introduced  two  lectures  on  the  Old  or 
New  Testament  in  the  course  of  the  week,  so  that  a  boy  who 
k  remained  there  three  years  would  often  have  read  through  a  great 
f  part  of  the  New  Testament,  much  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
especially  of  the  Psalms  in  the  Septuagint  version,  and  also  com- 
mitted much  of  them  to  memory ;  whilst  at  times  he  would  deliver 
lectures  on  the  history  of  the  early  Church,  or  of  the  English  Re- 
formation. In  these  lessons  on  the  Scriptures  he  would  insist 
much  on  the  importance  of  familiarity  with  the  very  words  of  the 
sacred  writers,  and  of  the  exact  place  where  passages  occurred :  on 
a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  different  parts  of  the  story  con- 
tained in  the  several  Gospels,  that  they  might  be  referred  to  at 
once ;  on  the  knowledge  of  the  times  when,  and  the  persons  to 
whom,  the  Epistles  were  written.  In  translating  the  New  Testa- 
ment, while  he  encouraged  his  pupils  to  take  the  language  of  the 
authorized  version  as  much  as  possible,  he  was  very  particular  in 
not  allowing  them  to  use  words  which  fail  to  convey  the  meaning 
of  the  original,  or  which  by  frequent  use  have  lost  all  definite 
meaning  of  their  own, — such  as  "  edification,"  or  "  the  Gospel." 
Whatever  dogmatical  instruction  he  gave,  was  conveyed  almost 
entirely  in  a  practical  or  exegetical  shape ;  and  it  was  very  rarely 
indeed  that  he  made  any  allusion  to  existing  parties  or  controver- 
sies within  the  Church  of  England.  His  own  peculiar  views^ 
which  need  not  be  noticed  in  this  place,  transpired  more  or  less 
throughout ;  but  the  great  proportion  of  his  interpretations  were 
such  as  most  of  his  pupils,  of  whatever  opinions,  eagerly  collected 
and  preserved  for  their  own  use  in  after  life.    * 

But  more  important  than  any  details  was  the  union  of  rever- 
ence and  reality  in  his  whole  manner  of  treating  the  Scriptures^ 
which  so  distinguished  these  lessons  from  such  as  may  in  them- 
selves almost  as  little  deserve  the  name  of  religious  instruction  as 
many  lessons  commonly  called  secular.  The  same  searching  ques- 
tions, the  same  vividness  which  marked  his  historical  lessons, — the 
same  anxiety  to  bring  all  that  he  said  home  to  their  own  feelings^ 
which  made  him,  in  preparing  them  for  confirmation,  endeavour 
to  make  theoi  say,  "  Christ  died  for  me,"  instead  of  the  general 
phrase, "  Christ  died  for  us," — ^must  often,  when  applied  to  the  natu- 
rel  vagueness  of  boys'  notions  on  religious  subjects,  have  dispelled 
it  for  ever.  "  He  appeared  to  me,"  writes  a  pupil,  whose  intercourse 
with  him  never  extended  beyond  these  lessons,  "  to  be  remarkable 

'  For  his  own  feeling  aboat  them,  see  Bennons,  yoI.  It.  pp.  311,  321. 
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for  his  habit  of  realizing  every  thing  that  we  are  told  in  Scripture. 
You  know  how  frequently  we  can  ourselves,  and  how  constantly 
we  hear  others  go  prosing  on  in  a  sort  of  religious  cant  or  slang, 
which  is  as  easy  to  learn  as  any  other  technical  jargon,  without 
seeing  as  it  were  by  that  faculty  which  all  possess,  of  picturing  to 
the  mind,  and  acting  as  if  we  really  saw  things  unseen  belonging 
to  another  world.  Now  he  seemed  to  have  the  freshest  view  of 
our  Lord's  life  and  death  that  I  ever  knew  a  man  to  possess.  His 
rich  mind  filled  up  the  naked  outline  of  the  Gospel  history ; — it 
was  to  him  the  most  interesting  fact  that  has  ever  happened, — as 
real,  as  exciting  (if  I  may  use  the  expression)  as  any  recent  event 
in  modern  history  of  which  the  actual  effects  are  visible."  And  all 
his  comments,  on  whatever  view  of  inspiration  they  were  given, 
were  always  made  in  a  tone  and  manner  that  left  an  impression 
that  from  the  book  which  lay  before  him  he  was  really  seeking  to 
draw  his  rule  of  life ;  and,  that  whilst  he  examined  it  in  earnest  to 
find  what  its  meaning  was,  when  he  had  found  it  he  intended  to 
abide  by  it. 

The  effect  of  these  instructions  was  naturally  more  permanent 
(speaking  merely  in  an  intellectual  point  of  view)  than  the  lessons 
themselves,  and  it  was  a  frequent  topic  of  censure  that  his  pupils 
were  led  to  take  up  his  opinions  before  their  minds  were  duly  pre- 
pared for  them.  What  was  true  of  his  method  and  intention  in 
the  simplest  matters  of  instruction,  was  true  of  it  as  applied  to  the 
highest  matters.  Undoubtedly  it  was  his  belief  that  the  minds  of 
young  men  ought  to  be  awakened  to  the  greatness  of  things  around 
them ;  and  it  was  his  earnest  endeavour  to  give  them  what  he 
thought  the  best  means  of  attaining  a  firm  hold  upon  truth.  But 
it  was  always  his  wish  that  his  pupils  should  form  their  opinions 
for  themselves,  and  not  take  them  on  trust  from  him.  To  his  par- 
ticular political  principles  he  carefully  avoided  allusion,  and  it  was 
rarely  that  his  subjects  for  school  compositions  touched  on  any 
topics  that  could  have  involved,  even  remotely,  the  disputed  points 
of  party  politics.  In  theological  matters,  partly  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  partly  from  the  peculiar  aspect  under  which  for  the  last 
flix  years  of  his  life  he  regarded  the  Oxford  school,  he  both  expressed 
his  thoughts  more  openly,  and  was  more  anxious  to  impress  them 
upon  his  pupils ;  but  this  was  almost  entirely  in  the  comparatively 
few  sermons  preached  on  what  could  be  called  controversial  topics. 
In  his  intercourse  indeed  with  his  pupils  after  they  had  left  the 
school,  he  naturally  spoke  with  greater  freedom  on  political  or  the- 
ological subjects,  yet  it  was  usually  when  invited  by  them,  and, 
though  he  often  deeply  lamented  their  adoption  of  what  he  held  to 
be  erroneous  views,  he  much  disliked  a  merely  unmeaning  echo  of 
his  own  opinions.  "  It  would  be  a  great  mistake,"  he  said,  "  if  I 
were  to  try  to  make  myself  here  into  a  Pope." 

It  was,  however,  an  almost  inevitable  consequence  of  coming 
into  contact  with  his  teaching,  and  with  the  new  world  which  it 
opened,  that  his  pupils  would  often,  on  their  very  entrance  into 
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life,  have  acquired  a  familiarity  and  encountered  a  conflict  with 
some  of  the  most  harassing  questions  of  morals  and  religion.  It 
would  also  often  happen,  that  the  increasing  reverence  which  they 
felt  for  him,  would  not  only  incline  them  to  receive  with  implicit 
trust  all  that  he  said  in  the  lessons  or  in  the  pulpit,  but  also  to 
include  in  their  admiration  of  the  man,  all  that  they  could  gather 
of  his  general  views  either  from  report  or  from  his  published  works ; 
whilst  they  would  naturally  look  with  distrust  on  the  opposite  no- 
tions in  religion  and  politics  brought  before  them,  as  would  often  be 
the  case,  in  close  connexion  with  vehement  attacks  on  him.  whicli 
in  most  cases  they  could  hardly  help  regarding  as  unbounded  or 
unfair.  Still  the  greater  part  of  his  pupils,  while  at  school,  were, 
after  the  manner  of  English  boys,  altogether  unaflfected  by  his 
political  opinions ;  and  of  those  who  most  revered  him,  none  in 
after  life  could  be  found  who  followed  his  views  implicitly,  even  on 
the  subjects  on  which  they  were  most  disposed  to  listen  to  him. 
But  though  no  particular  school  of  opinion  grew  up  amongst  them, 
the  end  of  his  teaching  would  be  answered  far  more  truly,  (and  it 
may  suggest  to  those  who  know  ancient  history,  similar  results  of 
similar  methods  in  the  hands  of  other  eminent  teachers,)  if  his  scho- 
lars learned  to  form  an  independent  judgment  for  themselves,  and  to 
carry  out  their  opinions  to  their  legitimate  consequences, — to  appre- 
ciate moral  agreement  amidst  much  intellectual  difference,  not  only 
in  each  other  or  in  him,  but  in  the  world  at  large ; — and  to  adopt 
many,  if  not  all  of  his  principles,  whilst  differing  widely  in  their 
application  of  them  to  existing  persons  and  circumstances. 

III.  If  there  is  any  one  place  at  Rugby  more  than  another 
which  was  especially  the  scene  of  Dr.  Arnold's  labours,  both  as  a 
teacher  and  as  a  master,  it  is  the  School-chapel.  Even  its  outward 
forms  from  "  the  very  cross  at  the  top  of  the  building,"*  on  which 
he  loved  to  dwell  as  a  visible  symbol  of  the  Christian  end  of  their 
education,  to  the  vaults  which  he  caused  to  be  opened  underneath 
for  those  who  died  in  the  school,  must  always  be  associated  with 
his  name.  "  I  envy  Winchester  its  antiquity,"  he  said,  "  and  am 
therefore  anxious  to  do  all  that  can  be  done  to  give  us  something 
of  a  venerable  outside,  if  we  have  not  the  nobleness  of  old  associa- 
tions to  help  us."  The  five  painted  windows  in  the  chapel  were 
put  up  in  great  part  at  his  expense,  altogether  at  his  instigation. 
The  subject  of  the  first  of  these,  the  great  east  window,  he  de- 
lighted to  regard  as  "  strikingly  appropriate  to  a  place  of  educa- 
tion," being  "  the  Wise  Men's  Offering,"  and  the  first  time  after  its 
erection  that  the  chapter  describing  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  was 
read  in  the  church  service,  he  took  occasion  to  preach  upon  it  one 
of  his  most  remarkable  sermons,  that  of  "  Christian  Professions — 
Offering  Christ  our  best."  (Serm.  vol.  iii.  p.  112.)  And  as  this  is 
connected  with  the  energy  and  vigour  of  his  life,  so  the  subject  of 
the  last,  which  he  chose  himself  a  short  time  before  his  death,  is 

»  MS.  Sermon. 
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the  confession  of  St.  Thomas,  on  which  he  dwelt  with  deep  solem- 
nity in  his  last  hours,  as  in  his  life  he  had  dwelt  upon  it  as  the 
great  consolation  of  doubting  but  faithful  hearts,  and  as  the  great 
attestation  of  what  was  to  him  the  central  truth  of  Christianity, 
our  Lord's  divinity.  Lastly,  the  monuments  of  those  who  died  in 
the  school  during  his  government,  and  whose  graves  were  the  first 
ever  made  in  the  chapel ;  above  all,  his  own,  the  monument  and 
grave  of  the  only  head-master  of  Rugby  who  is  buried  within  its 
walls,  gave  a  melancholy  interest  to  the  words  with  which  he 
closed  a  sermon  preached  on  the  Founder's  day,  in  1833,  whilst  as 
yet  the  recently  opened  vaults  had  received  no  dead  within  them : 

'^  This  roof  under  which  we  are  now  assembled,  will  hold,  it  is  probable, 
our  childre  1  and  our  children's  children;  may  the^  be  enabled  to  think,  as 
they  shall  kneel  perhaps  over  the  bones  of  some  of  us  now  here  assembled, 
that  they  are  praying  where  their  fathers  prayed ;  and  let  them  not,  if  they 
mock  in  their  day  the  means  of  grace  here  ofiered  to  them,  encourage  them- 
selves with  the  thought  that  the  place  had  long  ago  been  profaned  with 
equal  guilt;  that  they  are  but  infected  with  the  spirit  of  our  ungodliness."* 

But  of  him  especially  it  need. hardly  be  said,  that  his  chief  in- 
terest in  that  place  lay  in  the  three  hundred  boys  who,  Sunday 
after  Sunday,  were  collected,  morning  and  afternoon,  within  its 
walls.  "  The  veriest  stranger,"  he  said,  "  who  ever  attends  divine 
service  in  this  chapel,  does  well  to  feel  something  more  than  com- 
mon interest  in  the  sight  of  the  congregation  here  assembled.  But 
if  the  sight  so  interests  a  mere  stranger,  what  should  it  be  to  our- 
selves, both  to  you  and  to  me  ?"  (Serm.  vol.  v.  p.  403.)  So  he 
spoke  within  a  month  of  his  death,  and  to  him,  certainly,  the  in- 
terest was  increased  rather  than  lessened  by  its  familiarity.  There 
was  the  fixed  expression  of  countenance,  the  earnest  attention 
with  which,  kfter  the  service  was  over,  he  sat  in  his  place  looking 
at  the  boys  as  they  filed  out  one  by  one,  in  the  orderly  and  silent 
arrangement  which  succeeded,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  stay,  to  the 
public  calling  over  of  their  names  in  the  chapel.  There  was  the 
complete  image  of  his  union  of  dignity  and  simplicity,  of  man- 
liness and  devotion,  as  he  performed  the  chapel  service,  especially 
when  at  the  communion  table  he  would  read  or  rather  repeat 
almost  by  heart  the  Gospel  or  Epistle  of  the  day,  with  the  impres- 
siveness  of  one  who  entered  into  it  equally  with  his  whole  spirit 
and  also  with  his  whole  understanding.  There  was  the  visible 
animation  with  which,  by  force  of  long  association,  he  joined  iu 
the  musical  parts  of  the  service,  to  which  he  was  by  nature  whol- 
ly indifierent,  as  in  the  chanting  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  which  was 
adopted  in  accordance  with  his  conviction  that  creeds  in  public 
worship  rSerm.  vol.  iii.  p.  310)  ought  to  be  used  as  triumphant 
hymns  ot  thanksgiving ;  or  still  more  in  the  Te  Deum,  which  he 
loved  so  dearly,  and  when  his  whole  countenance  would  be  lit  up 
at  his  favourite  verse — "  When  Thou  hadst  overcome  the  sharp- 

*  SermoDSf  toI.  iii.  p.  211. 
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ness  of  death,  Thou  didst  open  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  all  be- 
lievers." 

From  his  own  interest  in  the  service  naturally  flowed  his  anx- 
iety to  impart  it  to  his  scholars ;  urging  them  in  his  later  sermons, 
or  in  his  more  private  addresses,  to  join  in  the  responses,  at  times 
with  such  effect,  that  at  least  from  all  the  older  part  of  the  school 
the  responses  were  very  general.  The  very  course  of  the  eccle- 
siastical year  would  often  be  associated  in  their  minds  with  their 
remembrance  of  ihe  peculiar  feeling  with  which  they  saw  that  he 
regarded  the  greater  festivals,  and  of  the  almost  invariable  connex- 
ion of  his  sermons  with  the  services  of  the  day.  The  touching 
recollections  of  those  amongst  the  living  or  the  dead,  whom  he 
loved  or  honoured,  which  passed  through  his  mind  as  he  spoke  of 
All  Saints'  Day,  and  whenever  it  was  possible,  of  its  accompa- 
nying feast,  now  no  longer  observed,  All  Souls'  Day  ; — and  the 
solemn  thoughts  of  the  advance  of  human  life,  and  of  the  progress 
of  the  human  race,  and  of  the  Church,  which  were  awakened  by 
the  approach  of  Advent, — might  have  escaped  a  careless  observer ; 
but  it  must  have  been  difficult  for  any  one  not  to  have  been  struck 
by  the  triumphant  exultation  of  his  whole  manner  on  the  recur- 
rence of  Easter  Day.  Lent  was  marked  during  his  last  three 
years,  but  the  putting  up  of  boxes  in  the  chapel  and  the  boarding- 
houses,  to  receive  money  for  the  poor,  a  practice  adopted  not  so 
much  with  the  view  of  relieving  any  actual  want,  as  of  affording 
the  boys  an  opportunity  for  self-denial  and  almsgiving.* 

He  was  anxious  to  secure  the  administration  of  the  rite  of  con- 
firmation, if  possible,  once  every  two  years ;  when  the  boys  were 
prepared  by  himself  and  the  other  masters  in  their  different  board- 
ing-houses, who  each  brought  up  his  own  division  of  pupils  on 
the  day  of  the  ceremony ;  the  interest  of  which  was  further  en- 
hanced, during  his  earlier  years,  by  the  presence  of  the  late  Bishop 
Ryder,'  for  whom  he  entertained  a  great  respect,  and  latterly  by 

*  He  feared,  however,  to  introduce  more  religoas  Bervices  than  he  thought  the  boys 
would  bear  without  a  sense  of  tedium  or  formality,  on  which  principle  he  dropped  an 
existing  practice  of  devoting  all  the  lessons  in  Passion  Week  to  the  New  Testament ; 
and  always  hesitated  to  have  a  chspel  service  on  such  festivals  as  did  not  fall  on 
Sondays,  though  in  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  made  an  exception  with  regard  to  As- 
ecDsion  Day. 

*  The  following  extract  from  a  sermon  preached  in  consequence  of  the  delay  of  con- 
firmation, by  Bishop  Ryder's  death,  may  serve  to  illustrate  as  well  his  general  feeling 
on  the  subject,  as  his  respect  for  the  individual. 

"  And  while  I  say  this,  it  is  impossible  not  to  remember  to  what  cause 

this  disappointment  has  been  owing,  namely  to  the  long  illness  and  death  of  the  late  ex- 
cellent Bishop  of  this  diocese.  This  is  neither  the  place  nor  the  congregation  for  a  fu- 
neral eulogy  on  that  excellent  person  ;  we  knew  him  too  little,  and  were  too  much  re- 
moved out  of  the  ordinary  sphere  of  his  ministry,  to  be  able  to  bear  the  best  witness  to 
him.  Yet  many  here,  I  think,  will  remember  the  manner  in  which  he  went  through  the 
rite  of  confirmation  in  this  chapel  three  years  ago ;  the  earnestness  and  kindness  of  his 
manner,  the  manifest  interest  which  he  felt  in  the  service  in  which  he  was  ministering. 
And  though,  a»  I  said,  we  were  comparatively  strangers  to  him,  yet  we  had  hearif 
enough  of  him  to  receive,  without  one  jarring  feeling,  the  full  impression  of  his  words  and 
manner ;  we  knew  that  as  these  were  solemn  and  touching,  so  they  were  consistent  and  sin- 
ccie  ;•  they  were  not  pot  on  for  the  occasion,  nor  yet,  which  it  a  fiir  more 
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the  presence  of  his  intimate  friend,  Archbishop  Whately.  The 
Confirmation  Hymn  of  Dr.  Hinds,  which  was  used  on  these  occa- 
sions, became  so  endeared  to  his  recollections,  that,  when  travel- 
ling abroad  late  at  night,  he  would  have  it  repeated  or  sung  to 
him.  One  of  the  earliest  public  addresses  to  the  school  was  that 
made  before  the  first  confirmation,  and  published  in  the  second 
volume  of  nis  Sermons ;  and  he  always  had  something  of  the  kind 
(over  and  above  the  Bishop's  charge)  either  before  or  after  the 
regular  Chapel  service. 

The  Communion  was  celebrated  four  times  a  year.  At  first, 
some  of  the  Sixth  Form  boys  alone  were  in  the  habit  of  attending ; 
but  he  took  pains  to  invite  to  it  boys  in  all  parts  of  the  school, 
who  had  any  serious  thoughts,  so  that  the  number,  out  of  two 
hundred  and  ninety  or  three  hundred  boys,  was  occasionally  a 
hundred,  and  never  less  than  seventy.  To  individual  boys  he 
rarely  spoke  on  the  subject,  from  the  fear  of  its  becoming  a  matter 
of  form  or  favour ;  but  in  his  sermons  he  dwelt  upon  it  much,  and 
would  afterwards  speak  with  deep  emotion  of  the  pleasure  and 
hope  which  a  larger  attendance  than  usual  would  give  him.  It 
was  impossible  to  hear  these  exhortations  or  to  see  him  administer 
it,  without  being  struck  by  the  strong  and  manifold  interest  which 
it  awakened  in  him  ;  and  at  Rugby  it  was  of  course  more  than 
usually  touching  to  him  from  its  peculiar  relation  to  the  school. 
When  he  spoke  of  it  in  his  sermons,  it  was  evident  that  amongst 
all  the  feelings  which  it  excited  in  himself,  and  which  he  wished 
to  impart  to  others,  none  was  so  prominent  as  the  sense  that  it 
was  a  communion  not  only  with  God,  but  with  one  another,  and 
that  the  thoughts  thus  roused  should  act  as  a  direct  and  especial 
counterpoise  to  that  false  communion  and  false  companionship, 
which,  as  binding  one  another  not  to  good  but  to  evil,  he  beUeved 
to  be  the  great  source  of  mischief  to  the  school  at  large.  And 
when, — especially  to  the  very  young  boys,  who  sometimes  partook 
of  the  Communion, — ^he  bent  himself  down  with  looks  of  fatherly 
tenderness,  and  glistening  eyes  and  trembling  voice,  in  the  aa- 
ministration  of  the  elements,  it  was  felt,  perhaps,  more  distirfctly 
than  at  any  other  time,  how  great  was  the  sympathy  which  he 
felt  with  the  earliest  advances  to  good  in  every  individual  boy. 

ease,  did  they  spring  out  of  the  occasion.  It  was  not  the  mere  natural  and  momentary 
feeling  which  might  have  arisen  even  in  a  careless  mind,  while  engaged  in  a  work  so 
pecnliarly  striking ;  but  it  was  truly  the  feeling  not  of  the  occasion,  but  of  the  man. 
He  but  showed  himself  to  us  as  he  was,  and  thus  we  might  and  may  dwell  with  plea- 
sure on  the  recollection  long  after  the  immediate  effect  was  over ;  and  may  think  truly 
that,  when  he  told  us  how  momentous  were  the  interests  involved  in  the  promises  and 
prayers  of  that  service,  he  told  us  no  more  than  he  himself  most  earnestly  believed  ; 
he  urged  us  to  no  other  faith,  to  no  other  course  of  living,  than  that  which  by  God's  grace 
he  had  long  made  his  own.  It  is  a  great  blessing  to  God's  church  when  they  who  are 
called  to  the  higher  offices  of  the  ministry  in  it,  thus  give  to  their  ministry  the  weight, 
not  of  their  words  only,  but  of  their  lives.  Still  we  must  remember  that  the  care  of 
our  souls  is  our  own. — that  God's  means  of  grace  and  warnings  furnished  us  by  the 
ministry  of  his  church,  are  no  way  dependent  upon  the  personal  character  of  the  min- 
ister; that  confirmation,  with  all  its  opportunities,  is  still  the  same  point  in  our  lives, 
by  whomsoever  it  may  be  administered." 
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That  part  of  the  Chapel  service,  however,  which,  at  least  to 
the  world  at  large,  is  most  connected  with  him,  as  being  the  most 
frequent  and  most  personal  of  his  ministrations,  was  his  preaching. 
Sermozis  had  occasionally  been  preached  by  the  Head-master  of 
this  and  other  public  schools  to  their  scholars  before  his  coming  to 
Rugby ;  but  (in  some  cases  from  the  peculiar  constitution  or 
arrangement  of  the  school)  it  had  never  before  been  considered  an 
essential  part  of  the  head-master's  office.  The  first  half-year  he 
confined  himself  to  delivering  short  addresses,  of  about  five  min- 
utes' length,  to  the  boys  of  his  own  house.  But  from  the  second 
half-year  he  began  to  preach  frequently ;  and  from  the  autumn  of 
1831,  when  he  took  the  chaplaincy,*  which  had  then  become 
vacant,  he  preached  almost  every  Sunday  of  the  school  year  to  the 
end  of  his  life.  It  may  be  allowable  to  dwell  for  a  few  moments  . 
on  a  practice  which  has  since  been  followed,  whenever  it  was 
practicable,  in  the  other  great  public  schools,  and  on  sermons, 
which,  as  they  were  the  first  of  their  kind,  will  also  be  probably 
long  looked  upon  as  models  of  their  kind,  in  English  preaching. 
They  were  preached  always  in  the  afternoon,  and  lasted  seldom 
more  than  twenty  minutes,  sometimes  less ;  a  new  one  almost 
every  time.  **A  man  could  hardly,"  he  said,  "preach  on  the 
same  subject,  without  writing  a  better  sermon  than  he  had  written 
a  few  years  before."  However  much  they  may  have  occupied  his 
previous  thoughts,  they  were  written  almost  invariably  between 
the  morning  and  afternoon  service ;  and  though  often  under  such 
stress  of  time  that  the  ink  of  the  last  sentence  was  hardly  dry 
when  the  chapel  bell  ceased  to  sound,  they  contain  hardly  a  single 
erasure,  and  the  manuscript  volumes  remain  as  accessible  a  trea- 
sure to  their  possessors  as  if  they  were  printed. 

When  he  first  began  to  preach,  he  felt  that  his  chief  duty  was 
to  lay  bare,  in  the  plainest  language  that  he  could  use,  the  sources 
of  the  evils  of  schools,  and  to  contrast  them  with  the  purity  of  the 
moral  law  of  Christianity.     "  The  spirit  of  Elijah,"  he  said,  "must 

'  Extract  from  a  letter  to  the  Tmsteea,  applying  for  the  situation : — "  I  had  no 
knowledge* nor  so  much  as  the  slightest  aaspicion  of  the  vacancy/'  he  writes, "  till  I  was 
informed  of  it  last  night.  But  the  importance  of  the  point  is  so  great  that  I  most  re- 
spectfully crave  the  indulgence  of  the  Trustees  to  the  request  I  venture  to  submit  to 
them,  namely,  that  if  they  see  no  objection  to  it  I  may  myself  be  appointed  to  the  chap- 
laincy, waiving,  of  course,  altogether  the  salary  attached  to  the  office.  Whoever  is  chap- 
lain, I  must  ever  feel  myself,  as  Head-master,  the  real  and  proper  religious  instructor  of 
the  boys.  No  one  else  can  feel  the  same  interest  in  them,  and  no  one  else  (I  am  not 
speaking  of  myself  personally,  but  merely  by  virtue  of  my  situation)  can  speak  to  them 
with  so  much  influence.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  me  the  natural  and  fitting  thing,  and  the 
great  advantage  of  having  a  separate  chapel  for  the  school — that  the  master  of  the  boys 
should  be  officially  as  well  as  really  their  pastor,  and  that  he  should  not  devolve  on  an- 
other, however  well  qualified,  one  of  his  own  most  peculiar  and  solemn  duties.  This, 
however,  is  a  general  question,  which  I  only  venture  so  far  to  enter  upon,  in  explaining 
my  motives  in  urging  and  requesting,  in  this  present  instance,  that  the  Trustees  would 
present  me  to  the  Bishop  to  be  licensed,  allowing  me  altogether  to  decline  the  salary,  be- 
cause 1  consider  that  I  am  paid  for  my  services  already ;  and  that  being  Head-master 
and  clergyman,  I  am  bound  to  be  the  religious  instructor  of  m  y  pupils  by  virtue  of  my 
ntuatlon." 
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ever  precede  the  spirit  of  Christ."  But  as  he  advanced,  there  is  a 
marked  contrast  between  the  severe  tone  of  his  early  sermons  in 
the  second  volume,  when  all  was  yet  knew  to  him,  except  the 
knowledge  of  the  evil  which  he  had  to  combat,  and  the  gentler 
tone  which  could  not  but  be  inspired  by  his  greater  familiarity 
both  with  his  work  and  his  pupils — between  the  direct  attack  on 
particular  faults  which  marks  the  course  of  Lent  Sermons  in  1830, 
and  the  wish  to  sink  the  mention  of  particular  faults  in  the  general 
principle  of  love  to  Christ  and  abhorrence  of  sin,  which  marks  the 
summary  of  his  whole  school  experience  in  the  last  sermon  which 
he  ever  preached.  When  he  became  the  constant  preacher,  he 
made  a  point  of  varying  the  more  directly  practical  addresses  with 
sermons  oa  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  on  the  general  princi- 
ples and  evidences  of  Christianity,  or  on  the  dangers  of  their  after 
life,  applicable  chiefly  to  the  elder  boys.  Amongst  these  last 
should  be  noticed  those  which  contained  more  or  less  the  expres- 
sion of  his  sentiments  on  the  principles  to  which  he  conceived  his 
pupils  liable  hereafter  to  be  exposed  at  Oxford,  and  most  of  which, 
as  being  of  a  more  general  interest,  he  selected  for  publication  in 
his  third  and  fourth  volumes.  That  their  proportion  to  those  that 
are  published  afibrds  no  measure  of  their  proportion  to  those  that 
are  unpublished,  may  be  seen  at  once  by  reference  to  the  year's 
course  in  the  fifth  volume,  which,  out  of  thirty  four,  contains  only 
four  which  could  possibly  be  included  in  this  class.  That  it  was 
not  his  own  intention  to  make  them  either  personal  or  controver- 
sial, appears  from  an  explanation  to  a  friend  of  a  statement,  which, 
in  1839,  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  that  he  "  had  been  preaching 
a  course  of  sermons  against  the  Oxford  errors." — "  The  origin  of 
the  paragraph  was  simply  this :  that  I  preached  two  in  February, 
showing  that  the  exercise  of  our  own  judgment  was  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  instruction  and  authority  of  the  Church,  or  with 
individual  modesty  and  humility,  [viz.,  the  thirty-first  and  thirty- 
second  in  vol.  iv.l  They  were  not  in  the  least  controversial,  and 
neither  mentioned  nor  alluded  to  the  Oxford  writers.  And  I  have 
preached  only  these  two  which  could  even  he  supposed  to  bear 
upon  their  doctrines.  Indeed,  I  should  not  think  it  right,  except 
under  very  difierent  circumstances  from  present  ones,  to  occupy 
the  boys'  time  or  thoughts  with  such  controversies."  The  general 
principles,  accordingly,  which  form  the  groundwork  of  all  these 
sermons,  are  such  as  are  capable  of  a  far  wider  application  than  to 
any  particular  school  of  English  opinion,  and  often  admit  of  direct 
application  to  the  moral  condition  of  the  school.  But  the  quick 
ears  of  boys  no  doubt  were  always  ready  to  give  such  sermons  a 
more  personal  character  than  he  had  intended,  or  perhaps  had 
even  in  his  mind  at  the  moment ;  and  at  times,  when  the  fear  of 
these  opinions  was  more  forcibly  impressed  upon  him,  the  allusion 
and  even  mention  of  the  writers  in  question  is  so  direct,  that  no 
one  could  mistake  it. 

But  it  was  of  course  in  their  direct  practical  application  to  the 
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boys,  that  the  chief  novelty  and  excellence  of  his  sermons  consist- 
ed. Yet,  though  he  spoke  with  almost  conversational  plainness 
on  the  peculiar  condition  of  public  schools,  his  language  never  left 
an  impression  of  familiarity,  rarely  of  personal  allusion.  In  cases 
of  notorious  individual  misconduct,  he  generally  shrunk  from  any 
pointed  mention  of  them,  and  on  one  occasion  when  he  wished  to 
address  the  boys  on  an  instance  of  untruthfulness  which  had 
deeply  grieved  him,  he  had  the  sermon  before  the  regular  service, 
in  order  to  be  alone  in  the  Chapel  with  the  boys,  without  the  pres- 
ence even  of  the  other  masters.'  Earnest  and  even  impassioned 
as  his  appeals  were,  himself  at  times  almost  overcome  with  emo- 
tion, there  was  yet  nothing  in  them  of  excitement.  In  speaking  of 
the  occasional  deaths  in  the  school,  he  would  dwell  on  the  general 
solemnity  of  the  event,  rather  than  on  any  individual  or  agitating 
details ;  and  the  impression  thus  produced,  instead  of  belonging  to 
the  feeling  of  the  moment,  has  become  part  of  an  habitual  rule  for 
the  whole  conduct  of  life.  Often  he  would  speak  with  severity 
and  bitter  disappointment  of  the  evils  of  the  place ;  yet  there  was 
hardly  ever  a  sermon  which  did  not  contain  some  words  of  encour- 
agement. "  I  have  never,"  he  said  in  his  last  sermon,  "  wished  to 
speak  with  exaggeration :  it  seems  to  me  as  unwise  as  it  is  wrone 
to  do  so.  I  think  that  it  is  quite  right  to  observe  what  is  hopefm 
in  us,  as  well  as  what  is  threatening ;  that  general  confessions 
of  unmixed  evil  are  deceiving  and  hardening,  rather  than  arous- 
ing ;  that  our  evil  never  looks  so  really  dark  as  when  we  contrast 
it  with  any  thing  which  there  may  be  in  us  of  good."  (Serm.  vol. 
V.  p.  460.^ 

Accordingly,  even  from  the  first,  and  much  more  in  after  years, 
there  was  blended  with  his  sterner  tone  a  straui  of  affectionate  en- 
treaty— an  appeal  to  principles,  which  could  be  appreciated  only  by 
a  few — exhortations  to  duties,  such  as  self-denial,  and  visiting  the 
poor,  which  some  at  least  might  practise,  whilst  none  could  deny 
their  obligation.  There  also  appeared  most  evidently — what  in- 
deed pervaded  his  whole  school  life — the  more  than  admiration 
with  which  he  regarded  those  who  struegled  against  the  stream 
of  school  opinion,  and  the  abiding  comlort  which  they  afforded 
him.  In  them  he  saw  not  merely  good  boys  and  obedient  schol- 
ars, but  the  companions  of  every  thing  high  and  excellent,  with 
which  his  strong  historical  imagination  peopled  the  past,  or 
which  his  lively  sense  of  things  unseen  realized  in  the  invisible 
world.    There  were  few  present  in  the  chapel  who  were  not  at 

*  On  another  occasion,  the  practice  of  drinking  having  prevailed  to  a  great  extent 
in  the  school,  he  addressed  the  hoys  at  considerable  length  from  his  place  in  the  great 
school,  saying  that  he  should  have  spoken  to  them  from  the  pulpit,  but  that  as  there 
were  others  present  in  the  chapel,  he  wished  to  hide  their  shame.  And  then,  (says 
one  who  was  present,)  '*  in  a  tone  of  the  deepest  feeling,  as  if  it  wrung  his  inmost 
heart  to  confess  the  existence  of  such  an  evil  amongst  us,"  he  dwelt  upon  the  sin  and 
the  folly  of  the  habit,  even  where  intoxication  was  not  produced — ^its  evil  effects  both 
on  body  and  mind — the  folly  of  fancying  it  to  be  manly — ^its  general  effect  on  ths 
school. 
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least  for  the  moment  touched,  when,  in  one  of  his  earliest  ser- 
mons, he  closed  one  of  these  earnest  appeals  with  the  lines 
from  Milton  which  always  deeply  moved  him, — the  blessing  on 
Abdiel. 

But  more  than  either  matter  or  manner  of  his  preaching,  was 
the  impression  of  himself.  Even  the  mere  readers  of  his  sermons 
will  derive  from  them  the  history  of  his  whole  mind,  and  of  his 
whole  management  of  the  school.  But  to  his  hearers  it  was  more 
than  this.  It  was  the  man  himself,  there  more  than  in  any  other 
place,  concentrating  all  his  various  faculties  and  feelings  on  one 
sole  object,  combating  face  to  face  the  evil  with  which,  directly  or 
indirectly,  he  was  elsewhere  perpetually  struggling.  He  was  not 
the  preacher  or  the  clergyman,  who  had  left  behind  all  his  usual 
thoughts  and  occupations  as  soon  as  he  had  ascended  the  pulpit. 
He  was  still  the  scholar,  the  historian,  and  theologian,  basing  all 
that  he  said,  not  indeed  ostensibly,  but  consciously,  and  often  visi- 
bly, on  the  deepest  principles  of  the  past  and  present.  He  was 
still  the  instructor  and  the  schoolmaster,  only  teaching  and  edu- 
cating with  increased  solemnity  and  energy.  He  was  still  the 
simple-hearted  and  earnest  man,  labouring  to  win  others  to  share 
in  his  own  personal  feelings  of  disgust  at  sin,  and  love  of  goodness, 
and  to  trust  to  the  same  faith  in  which  he  hoped  to  live  and  die 
himself. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe,  without  seeming  to  exaggerate,  the  at- 
tention with  which  he  was  heard  by  all  above  the  very  young 
boys.  Years  have  passed  away,  and  many  of  his  pupils  can  look 
back  to  hardly  any  greater  interest  than  that  with  which,  for  those 
twenty  minutes,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  they  sat  beneath  that  pul- 
pit, with  their  eyes  fixed  upon  him,  and  their  attention  strained  to 
the  utmost  to  catch  every  word  that  he  uttered.  It  is  true,  that, 
even  to  the  best,  there  was  much,  and  to  the  mass  of  boys,  the 
greater  part  of  what  he  said,  that  must  have  passed  away  from 
them  as  soon  as  they  had  heard  it,  without  any  corresponding 
fruits.  But  they  were  struck,  as  boys  naturally  would  be,  by  the 
originality  of  his  thoughts,  and  what  always  impressed  them  as 
the  beauty  of  his  language ;  and  in  the  substance  of  what  he  said, 
much  that  might  have  seemed  useless,  because  for  the  most  part 
impracticable  to  boys,  was  not  without  its  efiect  in  breaking  com- 
pletely through  the  corrupt  atmosphere  of  school  opinion,  and  ex- 
hibiting before  them  once  every  week  an  image  of  high  principle 
and  feeling,  which  they  felt  was  not  put  on  for  the  occasion,  but 
was  constantly  living  amongst  them.  And  to  all  it  must  have 
been  an  advantage,  that,  for  once  in  their  lives,  they  had  listened 
to  sermons,  which  none  of  them  could  associate  with  the  thought 
of  weariness,  formality,  or  exaggeration.  On  many  there  was  left 
an  impression  to  which,  though  unheeded  at  the  time,  they  recurred 
in  after  life.  Even  the  most  careless  boys  would  sometimes,  during 
the  course  of  the  week,  refer  almost  involuntarily  to  the  sermon 
of  the  past  Sunday,  as  a  condemnation  of  what  they  were  doing. 
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Some,  whilst  they  wonder  how  it  was  that  so  little  practical  ef- 
fect was  produced  upon  themselves  at  the  time,  yet  retain  the 
recollection,  fto  give  the  words  of  one  who  so  describes  himself,) 
that,  "  I  usea  to  listen  to  them  from  first  to  last  with  a  kind  of 
awe,  and  over  and  over  again  could  not  join  my  friends  at  the 
chapel  door,  but  would  walk  home  to  be  alone :  and  I  remem- 
ber the  same  effects  being  produced  by  them,  more  or  less,  on 
others,  whom  I  should  have  thought  hard  as  stones,  and  on 
whom  I  should  think  Arnold  looked  as  some  of  the  worst  boys  in 
the  school." 

17.  Although  the  Chapel  was  the  only  place  in  which,  to  the 
school  at  large,  he  necessarily  appeared  in  a  purely  pastoral  and 
personal  relation — ^yet  this  relation  extended  in  his  view  to  his 
whole  management  of  his  scholars  ;  and  he  conceived  it  to  be  his 
duty  and  that  of  the  other  masters  to  throw  themselves,  as  much 
as  possible,  into  the  way  of  understanding  and  entering  into  the 
feelings  of  the  boys,  not  only  in  their  official  intercourse,  but  al- 
ways. When  he  was  first  appointed  at  Rugby,  his  friends  had 
feared  that  the  indifference  which  he  felt  towards  characters  and 
persons  with  whom  he  had  no  especial  sympathy,  would  have  in- 
terfered with  his  usefulness  as  Head-master.  But  in  the  case 
of  boys,  a  sense  of  duty  supplied  the  want  of  that  interest  in  char- 
acter, as  such,  of  which,  in  the  case  of  men,  he  possessed  but  little. 
Much  as  there  was  in  the  peculiar  humour  of  boys  which  his  own 
impatience  of  moral  thoughtlessness,  or  of  treating  serious  or  im- 
portant subjects  with  any  thing  like  ridicule  or  irony,  prevented 
him  from  fully  appreciating,  yet  he  truly  felt,  that  the  natural 
youthfulness  and  elasticity  of  his  constitution  gave  him  a  great 
advantage  in  dealing  with  them.  "  When  I  find  that  I  cannot 
run  up  the  library  stairs,"  he  said,  "  I  shall  know  that  it  is  time  for 
me  to  go." 

Thus  traits  and  actions  of  boys,  which  to  a  stranger  would 
have  told  nothing,  were  to  him  highly  significant.  His  quick  and 
&r-sighted  eye  became  familiar  with  the  face  and  manner  of  every 
boy  in  the  school.  "  Do  you  see,"  he  said  to  an  assistant  master 
who  had  recently  come,  "  those  two  boys  walking  together :  I  never 
saw  them  together  before  ;  you  should  make  it  an  especial  point  of 
observing  the  company  they  keep : — nothing  so  tells  the  changes 
in  a  boy's  character."  The  insight  which  he  thus  acquired  into 
the  general  characteristics  of  boyhood,  will  not  be  doubted  by  any 
reader  of  his  sermons;  and  his  scholars  used  sometimes  to  be 
startled  by  the  knowledge  of  their  own  notions,  which  his  speeches 
to  them  implied.  "  Often  and  oflen,"  says  one  of  them,  '^  have  I 
said  to  myself,  '  If  it  was  one  of  ourselves  who  had  just  spoken,  he 
could  not  more  completely  have  known  and  understood  our 
thoughts  and  ideas.' "  And,  though  it  might  happen  that  his  opin- 
ion of  boys  would,  like  his  opinions  of  men,  be  too  much  influenced 
by  his  disposition  to  judge  of  the  whole  from  some  one  prominent 
feature,  and  though  his  fixed  adherence  to  general  rules  might 
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sometimes  prevent  him  from  making  exceptions  where  the  case 
required  it ;  yet  few  could  have  been  long  familiar  with  him  without 
being  struck  by  the  distinctness,  the  vividness,  and,  in  spite  of 
great  occasional  mistakes,  the  very  general  truth  and  accuracy  of 
his  delineation  of  their  individual  characters,  or  the  readiness  with 
which,  whilst  speaking  most  severely  of  a  mass  of  boys,  he 
would  make  allowances,  and  speak  hopefully  in  any  particular 
instance  that  came  before  him.  Often  before  any  other  eye  had 
discerned  it,  he  saw  the  germs  of  coming  good  or  evil,  and  pro- 
nounced confident  decisions,  doubted  at  the  time,  but  subsequently 
proved  to  be  correct;  so  that  those  who  lived  with  him,  de- 
scribed themselves  as  trusting  to  his  opinions  of  boys  as  to  divi- 
nations, and  feeling  as  if  by  an  unfavourable  judgment  their  fate 
was  sealed. 

His  relation  to  the  boarders  in  his  own  house  (called  by  dis- 
tinction the  School-house,  and  containing  between  sixty  and  seven- 
ty boys)  naturally  afforded  more  scope  for  communication  than 
with  the  rest  of  the  school.  Besides  the  opportunities  which  he 
took  of  showing  kindness  and  attention  to  them  in  his  own  family, 
in  eases  of  distress  or  sickness,  he  also  made  use  of  the  preparation 
for  confirmation  for  private  conversation  with  them ;  and  during 
the  later  years  of  his  life  was  accustomed  to  devote  an  hour  or 
more  in  the  evening  to  seeing  each  of  them  alone  by  turns,  and 
talking  on  such  topics  as  presented  themselves,  leading  them  if  pos- 
sible to  more  serious  subjects.  The  general  management  of  the 
house,  both  from  his  strong  dislike  to  intruding  on  the  privacy  even 
of  the  youngest,  and  from  the  usual  principles  of  trust  on  which  he 
proceeded,  he  left  as  much  as  possible  to  the  Praepostors.  Still  his 
presence  and  manner  when  he  appeared  officially,  either  on  special 
calls,  or  on  the  stated  occasions  of  calling  over  their  names  twice  a 
day,  was  not  without  its  effect.  One  of  the  scenes  that  most  lives 
in  the  memory  of  his  school-house  pupils  is  their  night  muster  in  the 
rudely  lighted  hall — ^his  tall  figure  at  the  head  of  the  files  of  boys 
arranged  on  each  side  of  the  long  tables,  whilst  the  prayers  were  read 
by  one  of  the  Praepostors,  and  a  portion  of  Scripture  by  himself. 
This  last  was  a  practice,  which  he  introduced  soon  after  his  arrival, 
when,  on  one  of  those  occasions,  he  spoke  strongly  to  the  boys  on 
the  necessity  of  each  reading  some  part  of  the  Bible  every  day,  and 
then  added,  that  as  he  feared  that  many  would  not  make  the  rule 
for  themselves,  he  should  for  the  future  always  read  a  passage 
every  evening  at  this  time.  He  usually  brought  in  his  Greek  Tes- 
tament, and  read  about  half  a  chapter  in  English,  most  frequently 
from  the  close  of  St.  John's  Gospel ;  when  from  the  Old  Testament, 
especially  his  favourite  Psalms,  the  19th  for  example,  and  the 
lO^th,  and  the  others  relating  to  the  beauty  of  the  natural  world. 
He  never  made  any  comment ;  but  his  manner  of  reciding  impress- 
ed the  boys  considerably,  and  it  was  observed  by  some  of  them, 
shortly  after  the  practice  was  commenced,  that  they  had  never 
understood  the  Psalms  before.    On  Sunday  nights  he  read  a  prayer 
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of  his  own,  and  before  he  began  to  preach  regularly  in  the  chapel, 
delivered  the  short  addresses  which  have  been  before  mentioned, 
and  which  he  resumed,  in  addition  to  his  other  work  on  Sundays, 
during  the  last  year  and  a  half  of  his  life. 

With  the  boys  in  the  Sixth  Form  his  private  intercourse  was 
comparatively  frequent,  whether  in  the  lessons,  or  in  questions  of 
school  government,  or  in  the  more  familiar  relation  in  which  they 
were  brought  to  him  in  their  calls  before  and  after  the  holidays, 
their  dinners  with  him  during  the  half  year,  and  the  visits  which 
one  or  more  used  by  turns  to  pay  to  him  in  Westmoreland  during 
part  of  the  vacation.  But  with  the  greater  part  of  the  school  it  was 
almost  entirely  confined  to  such  opportimities  as  arose  out  of  the 
T^ular  course  of  school  discipline  or  instruction,  and  the  occasional 
invitations  to  his  house  of  such  amongst  the  younger  boys,  as  he 
could  find  any  reason  or  excuse  for  asking. 

It  would  thus  often  happen  in  so  large  a  number  that  a  boy 
would  leave  Rugby  without  any  personal  communication  with  him 
at  all ;  and  even  in  the  higher  part  of  the  school,  those  who  most 
respected  him  would  sometimes  complain,  even  with  bitterness, 
that  he  did  not  give  them  greater  opportunities  of  asking  his  ad- 
vice, or  himself  ofier  more  frequently  to  direct  their  studies  and 
guide  their  inquiries.  Latterly,  indeed,  he  communicated  with 
them  more  frequently,  and  expressed  himself  more  fireely  both  in 
public  and  private  on  the  highest  subjects.  But  he  was  always  re- 
strained from  speaking  much  or  often,  both  from  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty which  he  felt  in  saying  any  thing  without  a  real  occasion 
for  it,  and  also  from  his  principle  of  leaving  as  much  as  possible  to 
be  filled  up  by  the  judgment  of  the  boys  themselves,  and  from  his 
deep  conviction  that,  in  the  most  important  matters  of  sill,  the  move- 
ment must  come  not  from  without  but  from  within.  And  it  certain- 
ly was  the  case  that,  whenever  he  did  make  exceptions  to  this 
rale,  and  spoke  rather  as  their  friend  than  their  master,  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  words,  the  rareness  of  their  occurrence,  and  the  stern 
back-ground  of  his  ordinary  administration,  gave  a  double  force  to 
all  that  was  said. 

Such,  for  example,  would  be  the  effect  of  his  speaking  of  swear- 
ing to  a  boy,  not  so  much  in  anger  or  reproof,  as  assuring  him  how 
every  year  he  would  learn  to  see  more  and  more  how  foolish  and 
disgusting  such  language  was  ;  or  again,  the  distinction  he  would 
point  out  to  them  between  mere  amusement  and  such  as  encroached 
on  the  next  day's  duties,  when  as  he  said,  ^*  it  immediately  becomes 
what  St.  Paul  calls  revelling P  Such  also  would  be  the  impression 
of  his  severe  rebukes  for  individual  faults,  showing  by  their  very 
iriiortness  and  abruptness  his  loathing  and  abhorrence  of  evil. 
"  Nowhere,"  he  said,  in  speaking  to  some  boys  on  bad  behaviour 
during  prayers  at  their  boarding-house, — "Nowhere  is  Satan's 
work  more  evidently  manifest  than  in  turning  holy  things  to  ridi- 
cule." Such  also  were  the  cases,  in  which,  more  than  once,  boys, 
who  were  tormented  while  at  school  with  skeptical  doubts,  took 
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courage  at  last  to  unfold  them  to  him,  and  were  almost  startled  to 
find  the  ready  sympathy  with  which,  instead  of  denouncing  them 
as  profane,  he  entered  into  their  difficulties  and  applied  his  whole 
mind  to  assuage  them.  So  again,  when  dealing  with  the  worst 
class  of  boys,  in  whom  he  saw  indications  of  improvement,  he 
would  grant  indulgences,  which  on  ordinary  occasions  he  would 
have  denied,  with  a  view  of  encouraging  them  by  signs  of  his  con- 
fidence in  them ;  and  at  times,  on  discovering  cases  of  vice,  he 
would,  instead  pf  treating  them  with  contempt  or  extreme  ^verity, 
tenderly  allow  the  force  of  the  temptation,  and  urge  it  upon  them  as 
a  proof  brought  home  to  their  own  minds,  how  surely  they  must 
look  for  help  out  of  themselves. 

In  his  preparation  of  boys  for  Confirmation  he  followed  the 
same  principle.  The  printed  questions  which  he  issued  for  them 
were  intended  rather  as  guides  to  their  thoughts  than  as  necessary 
%)  be  formally  answered ;  and  his  own  interviews  with  them  were 
very  brief.  But  the  few  words  which  he  then  spoke — ^the  simple 
repetition,  for  example,  of  the  promise  made  to  prayer,  with  his 
earnest  assurance,  that  if  that  was  not  true,  nothing  was  true  ;  if 
any  thing  in  the  Bible  could  be  relied  upon,  it  was  that — have  be- 
come the  turning  point  of  a  boy's  character,  and  graven  on  his 
memory  as  a  law  for  life. 

But,  independently  of  particular  occasions  of  intercourse,  there 
was  a  deep  under  current  of  sympathy  which  extended  to  almost 
all,  and  which  from  time  to  time  broke  through  the  reserve  of  his 
outward  manner.  In  cases  where  it  might  have  been  thought  that 
tenderness  would  have  been  extinguished  by  indignation,  he  was 
sometimes  so  deeply  affected  in  pronouncing  sentence  of  punish- 
ment on  oflFenders,  as  to  be  hardly  able  to  speak.  "  I  felt,"  he  said 
once  of  some  great  fault  of  which  he  had  heard  in  one  of  the  Sixth 
Form,  and  his  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  he  spoke,  "  as  if  it  had  been 
one  of  my  own  children,  and,  till  I  had  ascertained  that  it  was 
really  true,  I  mentioned  it  to  no  one,  not  even  to  any  of  the  mas- 
ters." And  this  feeling  began,  before  he  could  have  had  any  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  them.  <'  If  he  should  turn  out  ill,''  he  said  of 
a  young  boy  of  promise  to  one  of  the  assistant  masters,  and  his 
voice  trembled  with  emotion  as  he  spoke,  '<I  think  it  would  break 
iny  heart."  Nor  were  any  thoughts  so  bitter  to  him,  as  those  sug- 
gested by  the  innocent  faces  of  little  boys  as  they  first  came  from 
home, — nor  any  expressions  of  his  moral  indignation  deeper,  than 
when  he  heard  of  their  being  tormented  or  tempted  into  evil  by 
their  companions.  "  It  is  a  most  touching  thing  to  me,"  he  said 
once  in  the  hearing  of  one  of  his  former  pupils,  on  the  mention 
of  some  new  comers,  "  to  receive  a  new  fellow  from  his  father — 
when  I  think  what  an  influence  there  is  in  this  place  for  evil,  as 
well  as  for  good.  I  do  not  know  any  thing  which  affects  me  more." 
His  pupil,  who  had,  on  his  own  first  coming,  been  impressed  chiefly 
by  the  severity  of  his  manner,  expressed  some  surprise,  adding,  that 
he  should  have  expected  this  to  wear  away  with  the  succession  of 
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fresh  arrivals.  "  No,"  he  said,  "  if  ever  I  could  receive  a  new  boy 
from  his  father  without  emotion,  I  should  think  it  was  high  time  to 
be  off." 

What  he  felt  thus  on  ordinary  occasions,  was  heightened  of 
course  when  any  thing  brought  strongly  before  him  any  evil  in  the 
school.  '^  If  this  goes  on,"  he  wrote  to  a  former  pupil  on  some  such 
occasion,  "  it  will  end  either  my  life  at  Rugby,  or  my  hfe  altogether." 
"  How  can  I  go  on,"  he  said,  "  with  my  Roman  >  History  ?  There 
€dl  is  noble  and  high-minded,  and  here  I  find  nothing  but  the  re- 
verse." The  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  his  friend,  Sir  T. 
Pasley,  describes  this  feeling. 

'^  Since  I  began  this  letter,  I  have  had  some  of  the  troubles  of  school- 
keeping  ;  and  one  of  those  specimens  of  the  evil  t>f  boy-nature,  which 
makes  me  always  unwilling  to  undergo  the  responsibility  of  advising  any 
man  to  send  his  son  to  a  public  school.  There  has  been  a  system  of  per- 
secution carried  on  by  the  bad  against  the  good,  and  then,  when  complaint 
was  made  to  me,  there  came  fresh  persecution  on  that  very  account ;  and 
divers  instances  of  boys  joining  in  it  out  of  pure  cowardice,  both  physical 
and  moral,  when  if  left  to  themselves  they  would  have  rather  shunned  it 
And  the  exceedingly  small  number  of  boys,  who  can  be  relied  on  for  active 
and  steady  good  on  these  occasions,  and  the  way  in  which  the  decent 
and  respectable  of  ordinary  life  (Carlvle's  '  Shams' ][  are  sure  on  these  occa- 
edons  to  swim  with  the  stream,  ana  take  part  with  the  evil,  makes  me 
strongly  feel  exemplified  what  the  Scripture  says  about  the  strait  gate  and 
the  wide  one, — a  view  of  human  nature,  which,  when  looking  on  human  life 
in  its  full  dress  of  decencies  and  civilizations,  we  are  apt,  I  imagine,  to  find 
it  hard  to  realize.  But  here,  in  the  nakedness  of  boy-nature,  one  is  quite 
able  to  understand  how  there  could  not  be  found  so  many  as  even  ten 
righteous  in  a  whole  city.  And  how  to  meet  this  evil  I  reall^r  do  not  know ; 
but  to  find  it  thus  rife  atter  I  have  been  [so  many]  years  fighting  against  it. 
is  so  sickening,  that  it  is  very  hard  not  to  throw  up  the  cards  in  despair,  ana 
upset  the  table.  But  then  the  stars  of  nobleness,  which  I  see  amidst  the 
darkness,  in  the  case  of  the  few  good,  are  so  cheering,  that  one  is  inclined 
to  stick  to  the  ship  again,  and  have  another  good  try  at  getting  her  about" 

V.  As,  on  the  one  hand,  his  interest  and  sympathy  with  the 
boys  far  exceeded  any  direct  manifestation  of  it  towards  them,  so, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  impression  which  he  produced  upon  them 
was  derived,  not  so  much  from  any  immediate  intercourse  or  con- 
versation with  him,  as  from  the  general  influence  of  his  whole 
character,  displayed  consistently  whenever  he  appeared  before  them. 
This  influence,  with  its  consequent  efiects,  was  gradually  on  the 
increase  during  the  whole  of  his  stay.  From  the  earliest  period, 
indeed,  the  boys  were  conscious  of  something  unlike  what  they 
had  been  taught  to  imagine  of  a  schoolmaster,  and  by  many,  a 
lasting  regard  was  contracted  for  him ;  but  it  was  not  till  he  had 
been  in  his  post  some  years,  that  there  arose  that  close  bond  of  union 
which  characterized  his  relation  to  his  elder  pupils ;  and  it  was, 
again,  not  till  later  still  that  this  feeling  extended  itself,  more  or  less, 
through  the  mass  of  the  school,  so  that,  in  the  higher  forms  at  least, 
it  became  the  fashion  (so  to  speak)  to  think  and  talk  of  him  with 
pride  and  aflfection. 

The  liveliness  and  simplicity  of  his  whole  behaviour  must  al- 
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ways  have  divested  his  earnestness  of  any  appearance  of  morose- 
ness  and  aflfectation.  "  He  calls  us  fellows^^  was  the  astonished 
expression  of  the  boys  when,  soon  after  his  first  coming,  they  heard 
him  speak  of  them  by  the  familiar  name  in  use  amongst  themselves ; 
and  in  his  later  years,  they  observed  with  pleasure  the  unaffected  in- 
terest with  which,  in  the  long  autumn  afternoons,  he  would  often 
stand  in  the  school-field  and  watch  the  issue  of  their  favourite  games 
of  football.  But  his  ascendency  was,  generally  speaking,  not  gained, 
at  least  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  effect  of  his  outward  manner. 
There  was  a  shortness,  at  times,  something  of  an  awkwardness,  in 
his  address,  occasioned  partly  by  his  natural  shyness,  partly  by  his 
dislike  of  wasting  words  on  trivial  occasions,  which  to  boys  must 
have  been  often  repulsive  rather  than  conciliating ;  something  also  of 
extreme  severity  in  his  voice  and  countenance,  beyond  what  he  was 
himself  at  all  aware  of.  With  the  very  little  boys,  indeed,  his  man- 
ner partook  of  that  playful  kindness  and  tenderness,  which  always 
marked  his  intercourse  with  children  ;  in  examining  them  in  the 
lower  forms,  he  would  sometimes  take  them  on  his  knee,  and  go 
through  picture-books  of  the  Bible  or  of  English  History,  covering 
the  text  »of  the  narrative  with  his  hand,  and  making  them  explain 
to  him  the  subject  of  the  several  prints.  But,  in  those  above  this 
early  age,  and  yet  below  the  rank  in  the  school  which  brought  them 
into  closer  contact  with  him,  the  sternness  of  his  character  was  the 
first  thing  that  impressed  them.  In  many,  no  doubt,  diis  feeling 
was  one  of  mere  dread,  which,  if  not  subsequently  removed  or 
modified,  only  served  to  repel  those  who  felt  it  to  a  greater  distance 
from  him.  But  in  many  also,  this  was,  even  in  the  earlier  period 
of  their  stay,  mingled  with  an  involuntary  and,  perhaps,  an  uncon- 
scious respect  inspired  by  the  sense  of  the  manliness  and  straight- 
forwardness of  his  dealings,  and  still  more,  by  the  sense  of  the 
general  force  of  his  moral  character ;  by  the  belief  (to  use  the  words 
of  different  pupils)  in  "  his  extraordinary  knack,  for  I  can  call  it 
nothing  else,  of  showing  that  his  object  in  punishing  or  reproving, 
was  not  his  own  good  or  pleasure,  but  that  of  the  boy," — "  in  a 
truthfulness — an  eiJUx^cVeux — a  sort  of  moral  transparency ;"  in  the 
fixedness  of  his  purpose,  and  "  the  searchingness  of  his  practical  in- 
sight into  boys,"  by  a  consciousness,  almost  amounting  to  solemnity, 
that  ''  when  his  eye  was  upon  you,  he  looked  into  your  inmost 
heart ;"  that  there  was  sometning  in  his  very  tone  and  outward  as- 
pect, before  which  any  thing  low,  or  false,  or  cruel,  instinctively 
quailed  and  cowered. 

And  the  defect  of  occasional  over-hastiness  and  vehemence  of 
expression,  which  during  the  earlier  period  of  his  stay  at  times 
involved  him  in  some  trouble,  did  not  materially  interfere  with 
their  general  notion  of  his  character.  However  mistaken  it  might 
be  in  the  individual  case,  it  was  evident  to  those  who  took  any 
thought  about  it,  that  that  ashy  paleness  and  that  awful  frown 
were  almost  always  the  expression,  not  of  personal  resentment,  but 
of  deep,  ineffiible  scorn  and  indignation  at  the  sight  of  vice  and 
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sin ;  and  it  was  not  without  its  effect  to  observe,  that  it  was  a  fault 
against  which  he  himself  was  constantly  on  the  watch — and  which, 
in  fact,  was  in  later  years  so  nearly  subdued,  that  most  of  those 
who  had  only  known  him  during  that  time  can  recall  no  instance 
of  it  during  their  stay. 

But  as  boys  advanced  in  the  school,  out  of  this  feeling  of  fear 
"  grew  up  a  deep  admiration,  partaking  largely  of  the  nature  of 
awe,  and  this  softened  into  a  sort  of  loyalty,  which  remained  even 
in  the  closer  and  more  affectionate  sympathy  of  later  years." — "  I 
am  sure,"  writes  a  pupil  who  had  no  personal  communications  with 
him  whilst  at  school,  and  but  little  afterwards,  and  who  never  was 
in  the  Sixth  Form,  "  that  I  do  not  exaggerate  my  feelings  when  I 
say,  that  I  felt  a  love  and  reverence  for  him  as  one  of  quite  awful 
greatness  and  goodness,  for  whom  I  well  remember  that  I  used  to 
think  I  would  gladly  lay  down  my  hfe ;"  adding,  with  reference 
to  the  thoughtless  companions  with  whom  he  had  associated, 
"I  used  to  believe  that  1  too  had  a  work  to  do  for  him  in  the  school, 
and  I  did  for  his  sake  labour  to  raise  the  tone  of  the  set  I  lived  in, 
particularly  as  regarded  himself."  It  was  in  boys  immediately  be- 
low the  highest  form  that  this  new  feeling  would  usually  rise  for 
the  first  time,  and  awaken  a  strong  wish  to  know  more  of  him. 
Then,  as  they  came  into  personal  contact  with  him,  their  general 
sense  of  his  ability  became  fixed,  in  the  proud  belief  that  they  were 
scholars  of  a  man  who  would  be  not  less  remarkable  to  the  world 
than  he  was  to  themselves ;  and  their  increasing  consciousness  of 
his  own  sincerity  of  purpose,  and  of  the  interest  which  he  took  in 
them,  often  awakened,  even  in  the  careless  and  indifferent,  an  out- 
ward respect  for  goodness,  and  an  animation  in  their  work  before 
unknown  to  them.  And  when  they  left  school,  they  felt  that  they 
had  been  in  an  atmosphere  unlike  that  of  the  world  about  them : 
some  of  those,  who  lamented  not  having  made  more  use  of  his 
teaching  whilst  with  him,  felt  that  "  a  better  thought  than  ordinary 
often  reminded  them  how  he  first  led  to  it ;  and  in  matters  of  lite- 
rature almost  invariably  found,  that  when  any  idea  of  seeming 
originality  occurred  to  them,  that  its  germ  was  first  suggested  by 
some  remark  of  Arnold," — that  "  still,  to  this  day,  in  reading  the 
Scriptures,  or  other  things,  they  could  constantly  trace  back  a  line 
of  thought  that  came  originally  from  him,  as  from  a  great  parent 
mind."  And  when  they  heard  of  his  death,  they  became  conscious 
— often  for  the  first  time — of  the  large  place  which  he  had  occupied 
in  their  thoughts,  if  not  in  their  affections. 

Such  was  the  case  with  almost  all  who  were  in  the  Sixth  Form 
with  him  during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  ;  but  with  some  who^ 
from  peculiar  circumstances  of  greater  sympathy  with  him,  came 
into  more  permanent  communication  with  him,  there  was  a  yet 
stronger  bond  of  union.  His  interest  in  his  elder  pupils,  unlike  a 
mere  professional  interest,  seemed  to  increase  after  they  had  left 
the  school.  No  sermons  were  so  full  of  feeling  and  instruction  as 
those  which  he  preached  on  the  eve  of  their  departure  for  the  Uni- 
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versities.  It  was  now  that  the  intercourse  which  at  school  had  been 
so  broken,  and  as  it  were  stolen  by  snatches,  was  at  last  enjoyed 
between  them  to  its  full  extent.  It  was  sometimes  in  the  few  part- 
ing words — the  earnest  blessing  which  he  then  bestowed  upon 
them — that  they  became  for  the  first  time  conscious  of  his  real  care 
and  love  for  them.  The  same  anxiety  for  their  good  which  he 
had  felt  in  their  passage  through  school,  he  now  showed,  without 
the  necessity  of  otficial  caution  and  reserve,  in  their  passage  through 
life.  To  any  pupil  who  ever  showed  any  desire  to  continue  his 
connexion  with  him,  his  house  was  always  open,  and  his  advice 
and  sympathy  ready.  No  half-year,  after  the  four  first  years  of  his 
stay  at  Rugby,  passed  without  a  visit  from  his  former  scholars : 
some  of  them  would  come  three  or  four  times  a  year ;  some  would 
stay  in  his  house  for  weeks.  He  would  ofter  to  prepare  them  for 
their  University  examinations  by  previous  examinations  of  his 
own  ;  he  never  shrunk  from  adding  any  of  them  to  his  already  nu- 
merous correspondents,  encouraging  them  to  write  to  him  in  all 
perplexities.  To  any  who  were  in  narrow  circumstances,  not  in 
one  case  but  in  several,  he  would  at  once  offer  assistance,  sometimes 
making  them  large  presents  of  books  on  their  entrance  at  the  Uni- 
versity, sometimes  tendering  them  large  pecuniary  aid,  and  urging 
to  them  that  his  power  of  doing  so  was  exactly  one  of  those  ad- 
vantages of  his  position  which  he  was  most  bound  to  use.  In 
writing  for  the  world  at  large,  they  were  in  his  thoughts,  •*  in  whose 
welfare,"  he  said,  "  I  naturally  have  the  deepest  interest,  and  in 
whom  old  impressions  may  be  supposed  to  have  still  so  much  force, 
that  I  may  claim  from  them  at  least  a  patient  hearing."  (Serm. 
vol.  iv.  Pref  p.  Iv.)  And  when  annoyed  by  distractions  ham  within 
the  schpol,  or  opposition  from  without,  he  turned,  he  used  to  say,  to 
their  visits  as  "  to  one  of  the  freshest  springs  of  his  life." 

They  on  their  side  now  learned  to  admire  those  parts  of  his 
character  which,  whilst  at  school,  they  had  either  not  known  or 
only  imperfectly  understood.  Pupils  with  characters  most  dilSer- 
ent  from  each  other's,  and  from  his  own — often  with  opinions  di- 
verging more  and  more  widely  from  his  as  they  advanced  in  life — 
looked  upon  him  with  a  love  and  reverence  which  made  his  grati- 
fication one  of  the  brightest  rewards  of  their  academical  studies — 
his  good  or  evil  fame,  a  constant  source  of  interest  and  anxiety  to 
them — ^his  approbation  and  censure,  amongst  their  most  practical 
motives  of  action — his  example,  one  of  their  most  habitual  rules 
of  life.  To  him  they  turned  for  advice  in  every  emergency  of  life, 
not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  the  advice  itself,  as  because  they  felt 
that  no  important  step  ought  to  be  taken  without  consulting  him. 
An  additional  zest  was  imparted  to  whatever  work  they  were  en- 
gaged in,  by  a  consciousness  of  the  interest  which  he  felt  in  the 
progress  of  their  undertaking,  and  the  importance  which  he  at- 
tached to  its  result.  They  now  felt  the  privilege  of  being  able  to 
ask  him  questions  on  the  many  points  which  his  school  teaching 
had  suggested  without  fully  developing — ^but  yet  more,  perhaps, 
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they  prized  the  sense  of  his  sympathy  and  familiar  kindness, 
A^hich  made  them  feel  that  they  were  not  only  his  pupils,  but  his 
companions.  That  youthfulness  of  temperament  which  has  been 
before  noticed  in  his  relation  to  boys,  was  still  more  important  in 
his  relation  to  young  men.  All  the  new  influences  which  so  strong- 
ly divide  the  students  of  the  nineteenth  century  from  those  of  the 
last,  had  hardly  less  interest  for  himself  than  for  them ;  and,  after 
the  dulness  or  vexation  of  business  or  of  controversy,  a  visit  of  a 
few  days  to  Rugby  would  remind  them,  (to  apply  a  favourite  im- 
age of  his  own,^  "  how  refreshing  it  is  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
when  the  ground  is  covered  with  sno^,  and  all  is  dead  and  lifeless, 
to  walk  by  the  sea-shore,  and  enjoy  the  eternal  freshness  and  live- 
liness of  ocean.  His  very  presence  seemed  to  create  a  new  spring 
of  health  and  vigour  within  them,  and  to  give  to  life  an  interest 
and  an  elevation  which  remained  with  them  long  after  they  had 
left  him  again,  and  dwelt  so  habitually  in  their  thoughts,  as  a  liv- 
ing image,  that,  when  death  had  taken  him  away,  the  bond  appear- 
ed to  be  still  unbroken,  and  the  sense  of  separation  almost  lost  in 
the  still  deeper  sense  of  a  life  and  an  union  indestructible. 


What  were  the  permanent  efiects  of  this  system  and  influence, 
is  a  question  which  cannot  yet  admit  of  an  adequate  answer, 
least  of  all  from  his  pupils.  The  mass  of  boys  are,  doubtless,  like 
the  mass  of  men,  incapable  of  receiving  a  deep  and  lasting  impres- 
sion from  any  individual  character,  however  remarkable ;  and  it 
must  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  hardly  any  of  his  scholars  were 
called  by  rank  or  station  to  take  a  leading  place  in  English  socie- 
ty, where  the  efiiect  of  his  teaching  and  character,  whatever  it 
might  be  in  itself,  would  have  been  far  more  conspicuous  to  the 
world  at  large. 

He  himself^  though  never  concealing  from  himself  the  impor- 
tance of  his  work,  would  constantly  dwell  on  the  scantiness  Of  its 
re.sults.  "  I  came  to  Rugby,"  he  said,  *'  full  of  plans  for  school  re- 
form ;  but  1  soon  found  that  the  reform  of  a  public  school  was  a 
much  more  difficult  thing  than  I  had  imagined."  And  again,  "  I 
dread  to  hear  this  called  a  religious  school.  I  know  how  much 
there  is  to  be  done  before  it  can  really  be  called  so." — "  With  re- 
gard to  one's  work,"  he  said,  "  be  it  school  or  parish,  I  suppose  the 
desirable  feeling  to  entertain  is,  always  to  expect  to  succeed,  and 
never  think  that  you  have  succeeded."  He  hardly  ever  seems  to  have 
indulged  in  any  sense  of  superiority  to  the  other  public  schools. 
Eton,  for  example,  he  would  often  defend  against  the  attacks  to 
which  it  was  exposed,  and  the  invidious  comparisons  which  some 
persons  would  draw  between  that  school  and  Rugby.  What 
were  his  feelings  towards  the  improvements  taking  place  there  and 
elsewhere,  after  his  coming  to  Rugby,  have  been  mentioned  alrea- 
dy ;  even  between  the  old  system  and  his  own,  he  rarely  drew  a 
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Strong  distinction,  conscious  though  he  must  have  been  of  the  to- 
tally new  elements  which  he  was  introducing.  The  earliest  let. 
ters  from  Rugby  express  an  unfeigned  pleasure  in  what  he  found 
existing,  and  there  is  no  one  disparaging  mention  of  his  predeces- 
sor in  all  the  correspondence,  published  or  unpublished,  that  has 
been  collected  for  this  work. 

If,  however,  the  prediction  of  Dr.  Hawkins  at  his  election, '  has 
been  in  any  way  fulfilled,  the  result  of  his  work  need  not  depend 
on  the  rank,  however  eminent,  to  which  he  raised  Rugby  School ; 
or  the  influence,  however  powerful,  which  he  exercised  over  his 
Rugby  scholars.  And  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  following  let- 
ter from  Dr.  Moberly,  to  whose  testimony  additional  weight  is  giv- 
en, as  well  by  his  very  wide  difference  of  political  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal opinion;  as  by  his  personal  experience,  first  as  a  scholar  at 
Winchester,  and  an  under-graduate  at  Oxford,  then  as  the  tutor  of 
the  most  flourishing  college  in  that  University,  and  lastly,  in  his 
present  position  as  Head-master  of  Winchester,  it  will  be  felt  that, 
not  so  much  amongst  his  own  pupils,  nor  in  the  scene  of  his  ac- 
tual labours,  as  in  every  Public  School  throughout  England,  is  to 
be  sought  the  chief  and  enduring  monument  of  Dr.  Arnold's 
Head-mastership  at  Rugby. 

BXTRACT   FROM   A   LETTER   OF  DR.  MOBERLT,  HEAI>-l(lA8TER   OF  WINCHESTER. 

"  PoBsibly,"  he  writes,  after  deBcribing  his  own  recollections  as  a  school- 
boy, "  other  schools  may  have  been  less  deep  in  these  delinquencies  than 
Winchester ;  I  believe  that  in  many  respects  they  were.  But  I  did  not  find, 
on  going  to  the  University,  that  I  was  under  disadvantages  as  compared 
with  those  who  came  from  other  places ;  on  the  contrary,  the  tone  of  young 
men  at  the  University,  whether  they  came  from  Winchester,  Eton,  Rugby, 
Harrow,  or  wherever  else,  was  universally  irreligious.  A  religious  under- 
graduate was  very  rare,  very  much  laughed  at  when  he  appeared ;  and  I 
think  I  may  confidently  say,  hardlv  to  be  found  among  pubuc-school  men ; 
or,  if  this  be  too  strongly  said,  hardly  to  be  found,  except  in  cases  where  pri- 
vate and  domestic  traming,  or  good  dispositions,  had  prevailed  over  the 
school  habits  and  tendencies.  A  most  singular  and  striking  change  has 
come  upon  our  public  schools — a  change  too  great  for  any  person  to  appre- 
ciate adequately,  who  has  not  known  them  in  both  tnese  times.  This 
change  is  undoubtedly  part  of  a  general  improvement  of  our  generation  in 
respect  of  piety  and  reverence,  but  I  am  sure  that  to  Dr.  Arnofd's  personal 
earnest  simplicity  of  purpose,  strength  of  character,  power  of  influence,  and 
piety,  which  none  who  ever  came  near  him  could  mistake  or  Question,  the 
oerrylng  of  this  improvement  into  our  schools  is  mainly  attributable.  He  was 
the  nrst.  It  soon  began  to  be  matter  of  observation  to  us  in  the  University, 
that  his  pupils  brought  quite  a  different  character  with  them  to  Oxford  than 
that  which  we  knew  elsewhere.  I  do  not  speak  of  opinions ;  but  his  pupils 
were  thoughtful,  manly-minded,  conscious  of  duty  and  obligation,  when 
they  first  came  to  college;  we  regretted,  indeed,  that  they  were  often 
deeply  imbued  with  principles  which  we  disapproved,  but  we  cordially 
acknowledged  the  immense  improvement  in  their  characters  in  respect  of 
morality  and  personal  piety,  and  looked  on  Dr.  Arnold  as  exercising  an 
influence  for  good,  which  (for  how  many  years  I  know  not)  had  been  abso- 
lutely unknown  to  our  public  schools. 

"  I  knew  personally  but  little  of  him.  You  remember  the  first  occasion 
OQ  which  I  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him :  but  I  have  always  felt  and 

«  See  p.  55. 
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acknowledged  that  I  owe  more  to  a  few  casual  remarks  of  his  in  respect  of 
the  government  of  a  public  school,  than  to  any  advice  or  example  of  any 
other  person.  If  there  be  improvement  in  the  important  points  of  which  I 
have  been  speaking  at  Winchester,  (and  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  tes- 
tify with  great  thankfulness  that  the  improvement  is  real  and  ^eat,)  I  do 
declare,  in  justice,  that  his  example  encouraged  me  to  hope  that  it  might  be 
effected,  and  his  hints  suggested  to  me  the  way  of  effecting  it 

'^  I  fear  that  the  reply  which  I  have  been  able  to  make  to  your  question, 
will  hardly  be  so  satisfactory  as  you  expected,  as  it  proceeds  so  entirely  upon 
my  own  observations  and  inferences.  At  the  same  time  I  have  had,  per- 
haps,  unusual  opportunity  for  forming  an  opinion,  having  been  six  years  at 
a  public  school  at  the  time  of  their  being  at  the  lowest, — having  then  min- 
gled with  young  men  from  other  schools  at  the  University,  having  had 
many  pupils  from  the  different  schools,  and  among  them  several  of  Dr.  Ar- 
nold's most  distinguished  ones ;  and  at  last,  having  had  near  eight  years' 
experience,  as  the  master  of  a  school  which  has  undergone  in  great  measure 
the  very  alteration  which  I  have  been  speaking  of.  Moreover,  I  have  often 
said  the  very  things,  which  I  have  here  written,  in  the  hearing  of  men  of  all 
sorts,  and  have  never  found  any  body  disposed  to  contradict  mem. 

fielieve  me,  my  dear  Stanley. 

I  ours  most  faitnfully, 

Georoe  Mobbrlt." 


CHAPTER  IV, 


GENERAL  LIFE  AT  RUGBY. 

It  was  natural  that  with  the  wider  range  of  duty,  and  the  more 
commanding  position  which  Dr.  Arnold's  new  station  gave  him, 
there  should  have  been  a  new  stage  in  his  character  and  views, 
hardly  less  marked  intellectually,  than  that  which  accompanied  his 
change  from  Oxford  to  Laleham  had  been  morally.  The  several 
subjects  of  thought,  which  more  or  less  he  had  already  entertained, 
especially  durnig  the  two  or  three  preceding  years,  now  fell  rapidly 
one  by  one  into  their  proper  places.  Ready  as  he  still  was  to  take 
the  advice  of  his  friends  in  practice,  his  opinions  now  took  a  more 
independent  course;  and  whatever  subsequent  modification  they 
underwent,  came  not  from  without  but  from  within.  Whilst  he 
became  more  and  more  careful  to  reconcile  his  own  views  with 
those,  whom,  in  ages  past  or  present,  he  reverenced  as  really  great 
men,  the  circle  within  which  he  bestowed  his  veneration  became 
far  more  exclusive.  The  purely  practical  element  sank  into  greater 
subordination  to  the  more  imaginative  and  philosophical  tendencies 
of  his  mind ; — in  works  of  poetical  or  speculative  genius,  which  at 
9,n  earlier  period  he  had  been  inclined  to  depreciate,  he  now,  looking 
at  them  from  another  point  of  view,  took  an  increasing  delight 
Even  within  the  letters  of  the  first  year  there  is  a  marked  altera- 
tion down  to  the  very  form  of  his  handwriting,  and  the  very  mode 
of  addressing  his  friends.  The  character  which  has  already  been 
given  of  his  boyish  verses  at  Oxford,  becomes  less  and  less  appli- 
cable to  the  simple  and  touching  fragments  of  poetry  in  which 
from  time  to  time  he  expressed  the  feelings  of  his  later  years.  The 
change  of  style  of  his  published  writings  from  the  baldness  of  his 
earlier  works  to  the  vigorous  English  of  his  mature  age,  indicates 
the  corresponding  impulse  given  to  his  powers,  and  the  greater  free- 
dom and  variety  of  his  new  range  of  thought. 

With  his  entrance,  therefore,  on  his  work  at  Rugby,  his  public 
life,  (if  it  may  so  be  called,)  no  less  than  his  professional  life,  prop- 
erly begins.  But  what  was  true  of  the  effect  of  his  own  character 
in  his  sphere  as  a  teacher,  is  hardly  less  true  of  it  in  his  sphere  as 
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an  author.  His  works  were  not  merely  the  inculcations  of  partic- 
ular truths,  but  the  expression  of  his  whole  mind ;  and  excited  in 
those  who  read  them  a  sentiment  almost  of  personal  regard  or  of 
personal  dislike,  as  the  case  might  be,  over  and  above  the  approba- 
tion or  disapprobation  of  the  opinions  which  they  contained.  Like 
himself,  they  partook  at  once  of  a  practical  and  speculative  charac- 
ter, which  exposed  them,  like  himself,  to  considerable  misapprehen- 
sion. On  the  one  hand,  even  the  most  permanent  of  them  seemed 
to  express  the  feeling  of  the  hour  which  dictated  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  even  the  most  transitory  seemed  to  express  no  less  the 
fixed  ideas,  by  which  his  whole  life  was  regulated ;  and  it  may  be 
worth  while,  therefore,  in  regard  to  both  these  aspects,  without 
descending  into  the  details  and  circumstances  of  each  particular 
work,  which  the  ensuing  correspondence  will  of  itself  sufficiently 
describe,  to  offer  briefly  a  few  remarks  which  may  serve  as  a  pre- 
face to  all  of  them. 

I.  Greatly  as  his  practical  turn  of  mind  was  modified  in  his 
later  years,  and  averse  as  he  always  was  to  what  are  technically 
called  "  practical  men,"  yet,  in  the  sense  of  having  no  views,  how- 
ever high,  which  he  did  not  labour  to  bring  into  practice  sooner  or 
later,  he  remained  eminently  practical  to  the  end  of  his  life.  "  I 
always  think,"  he  used  to  say,  "  of  that  magnificent  sentence  of 
Bacon,  *  In  this  world,  God  only  and  the  angels  may  be  specta- 
tors.'" "  Stand  still,  and  see  the  salvation  of  God,"  he  observed  in 
allusion  to  Dr.  Pusey's  celebrated  sermon  on  that  passage,  "  was 
true  advice  to  the  Israelites  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  ;  but  it 
was  not  the  advice  which  is  needed  in  ordinary  circumstances ; 
it  would  have  been  false  advice  when  they  were  to  conquer  Ca- 
naan." "  I  cannot,"  he  said,  "  enter  fully  into  these  lines  of  Words- 
worth— 

'  Tome  the  meanest  flower  that  breathes  cnn  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears.' 

There  is  to  me  something  in  them  of  a  morbid  feeling — life  is  not 
long  enough  to  take  such  intense  interest  in  objects  themselves  so 
little.  Secluded  as  he  was,  both  by  his  occupations  and  bis  domestic 
habits,  from  contact  with  the  world,  even  more  than  most  men  in 
his  station,  yet  the  interest  with  which,  now  more  than  ever,  he 
entered  into  public  affairs,  was  such  as  can  rarely  be  felt  by  men 
not  actually  engaged  in  the  government  of  the  country.  The  lifp 
of  a  nation,  he  said,  was  to  him  almost  as  distinct  as  that  of  an 
individual ;  and  whatever  might  be  his  habitual  subjects  of  public 
interest, — the  advance  of  political  and  social  reform, — the  questions 
of  peace  and  war, — the  sufferings  of  the  poorer  classes, — the  growth 
of  those  rising  commonwealths  in  the  Australian  colonies,  where, 
from  time  to  time,  he  entertained  an  ardent  desire  to  pass  the  close 
of  his  life,  in  the  hope  of  influencing,  if  possible,  what  he  conceived 
to  be  the  germs  of  the  future  destinies  of  England  and  of  the  world, 
— <:ame  before  him  with  a  vividne&  which  seemed  to  belong  rather 
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to  a  citizen  of  Greece  or  Rome,  than  to  the  comparative  apathy  and 
retirement  of  the  members  of  modern  states. 

It  was  of  course  only  or  chiefly  through  his  writings,  that  he 
could  hope  to  act  on  the  country  at  large ;  and  they  accordingly, 
almost  all,  became  inseparably  bound  up  with  the  course  of  public 
events.  They  were  not,  in  fact,  so  much  words  as  deeds ;  not  so 
much  the  result  of  an  intention  to  instruct,  as  of  an  incontroUable 
desire  to  give  vent  to  the  thoughts  that  were  struggling  within  him. 
"  I  have  a  testimony  to  deliver,"  was  the  motive  which  dictated 
almost  all  of  them.  "  I  must  write  or  die,"  was  an  expression  which 
he  used  more  than  once  in  times  of  great  public  interest,  and  which 
was  hardly  too  strong  to  describe  what  he  felt.  If  he  was  editing 
Thucydides,  it  was  with  the  thought  that  he  was  engaged,  "  not 
on  an  idle  inquiry  about  remote  ages  and  forgotten  institutions,  but 
a  living  picture  of  things  present,  fitted  not  so  much  for  the  curiosity 
of  the  scholar,  as  for  the  instruction  of  the  statesman  and  the  citi- 
zen." (Pref.  vol.  iii.  p.  xxii.)  If  he  felt  himself  called  upon  to  write 
the  History  of  Rome,  one  chief  reason  was,  because  it  "  could  be 
understood  by  none  so  well  as  by  those  who  have  grown  up  under 
the  laws,  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  parties,  who  are  them- 
selves citizens  of  our  kingly  commonwealth  of  England."  (Pref.  voL 
i.  p.  vii.)  If  he  was  anxious  to  set  on  foot  a  Commentary  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, it  was  mostly  at  times,  when  he  was  struck  by  the  reluctance 
or  incapacity  of  the  men  of  his  own  generation  to  apply  to  their 
own  social  state  the  warnings  of  the  Apostles  and  Prophets.  If  he 
was  desirous  of  maintaining  against  the  Oxford  school  his  own 
views  of  the  Church,  it  was  that,  "  when  he  looked  at  the  social 
condition  of  his  countrymen,"  he  "  could  not  doubt  that  here  was 
the  work  for  the  Church  of  Christ  to  do,  that  none  else  could  do  it, 
and  that  with  the  blessing  of  her  Almighty  Head  she  could." 
(Serm.  vol.  iv.  Pref.  p.  cxv.) 

It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at,  if  that  impatience  of 
present  evil,  which  belonged  alike  to  his  principles  and  his  dispo- 
sition, appeared  in  his  writings,  and  imparted  to  them — often,  pro- 
bably, unknown  to  himself— something,  if  not  of  a  polemical  aspect, 
at  least  of  an  attitude  of  opposition  and  attack,  averse  thoiigh  he 
was  himself  to  controversy,  and  carefully  avoiding  it  with  those 
whom  he  knew  personally,  even  when  frequently  challenged  to 
enter  upon  it.  "  The  wisdom  of  winter  is  the  folly  of  spring,"  was 
a  maxim  with  him,  which  would  often  explain  changes  of  feeling 
and  expression  that  to  many  might  seem  inconsistencies.  <'  If  I 
were  living  in  London,"  he  said,  "  I  should  not  talk  against  the  evil 
tendencies  of  the  clergy,  any  more  than  if  I  were  living  in  Oxford 
I  should  talk  against  the  evil  tendencies  of  the  political  economists. 
It  is  my  nature  always  to  attack  that  evil  which  seems  to  me  most 
present."  It  was  thus  a  favourite  topic,  in  his  exposition  of  Scrip* 
ture,  to  remark  how  the  particular  sins  of  the  occasion  were  de- 
no.  need,  the  particular  forms  of  Antichrist  indicated  often  without 
the  qualification!  which  would  have  been  required  by  the  pres* 
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ence  of  the  opposite  danger.  "  Contrast,"  he  used  to  say,  "  the  lan- 
guage of  the  first  chapter  of  Isaiah,  when  the  hierarchy  of  Judah 
was  in  its  full  pride  and  power,  with  the  language  of  the  second 
chapter  of  Malachi,  when  it  was  in  a  state  of  decline  and  neglect." 

Connected  with  this,  was  the  peculiar  vehemence  of  language, 
which  he  often  used,  in  speaking  of  the  subjects  and  events  of  the 
day.  This  was  indeed  partly  to  be  accounted  for  by  his  eagerness 
to  speak  out  whatever  was  in  his  mind,  especially  when  moved  by 
his  keen  sense  of  what  he  thought  evil — partly  by  the  natural  sim- 
plicity  of  his  mode  of  speech,  which  led  him  to  adopt  phrases  in 
their  simplest  sense,  without  stopping  to  explain  ihem,  or  suspecting 
that  they  would  be  misunderstood.  But  with  regard  to  public  prin- 
ciples and  parties,  it  was  often  more  than  this.  With  every  wish 
to  be  impartial,  yet  his  natural  temperament,  as  he  used  himself  to 
acknowledge,  made  it  difficult  for  him  to  place  himself  completely 
in  another's  point  of  view  ;  and  thus  he  had  a  tendency  to  judge 
individuals,  with  whom  he  had  no  personal  acquaintance,  from  his 
conception  of  the  party  to  which  they  belonged,  and  to  look  at  both 
through  the  medium  of  that  strong  power  of  association,  which 
influenced  materially  his  judgment,  not  only  of  events,  but  of  men, 
and  even  of  places.  Living  individuals,  therefore,  and  existing 
principles,  became  lost  to  his  view  in  the  long  line  of  images,  past 
and  future,  in  which  they  only  formed  one  link.  Every  political 
or  ecclesiastical  movement  suggested  to  him  the  recollection  of  its 
historical  representative  in  past  times, — and  yet  more,  as  by  an  in- 
stinct, half  religious  and  half  historical,  the  thought  of  what  he 
conceived  to  be  the  prototypes  of  the  various  forms  of  error  and 
wickedness  denounced  by  the  Prophets  in  the  Old  Testament,  or 
by  our  liord  and  his  Apostles  in  the  New.  And  looking  not  back- 
wards only,  but  forwards,  to  their  remotest  consequences,  and  again 
guiding  himself,  as  he  thought,  by  the  example  of  the  language  of 
St.  Paul,  who  •*  seemed  to  have  had  his  eye  fixed  in  vision  rather 
upon  the  full-grown  evil  of  later  times,  than  upon  the  first  imper- 
fect show — the  faint  indications  of  it — in  his  own  time,"  (Serm* 
vol.  V.  p.  346,)  he  saw  in  them  the  germs  of  mischief  yet  to  come, 
— not  only  the  mischief  of  their  actual  triumph,  but  the  mischief  of 
the  reaction  against  them. 

There  was  besides  a  peculiar  importance  attaching,  in  his  view, 
to  political  questions,  with  which  every  reader  of  his  works  must 
be  familiar.  The  life  of  the  commonwealth  is  to  him  the  main 
subject  of  history — the  laws  of  political  science,  the  main  lesson  of 
history — "  the  desire  of  taking  an  active  share  in  the  great  work  of 
government,  the  highest  earthly  desire  of  the  ripened  mind."  And 
those  who  read  his  letters  will  be  startled  at  times  by  the  interest 
with  which  he  watches  the  changes  of  administration,  where  to 
many  the  real  difierence  would  seem  to  be  comparatively  trifling. 
Thus  he  would  speak  of  a  ministry  advocating  even  good  mea- 
sures inconsistently  with  their  position  or  principles,  "  as  a  daily 
painfulness — a  moral  east  wind,  which  made  him  feel  uncomfort- 
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able  without  any  particular  ailment" — or  lament  the  ascendency  of 
false  political  views,  as  tending  '<  to  the  sure  moral  degradation  of 
the  whole  community,  and  the  ultimate  social  disorganization  of 
our  system,"  "  not  from  reading  the  Morning  Chronicle  or  the  Ed- 
inburgh Review,  but  from  reading  the  Bible  and  Aristotle,  and  all 
history." 

Such  expressions  as  these  must  indeed  be  taken  with  the  ne- 
cessary qualifications  which  belong  to  all  words  spoken  to  intimate 
friends  in  a  period  of  great  excitement.  But  they  may  serve  to 
illustrate  at  least  the  occasional  strength  of  feeling  which  it  is  the 
object  of  these  remarks  to  explain.  It  arose,  no  doubt,  in  part  from 
his  tendency  to  view  all  things  in  a  practical  and  concrete  form, 
and  in  part  from  his  belief  of  the  large  power  possessed  by  the 
supreme  governors  of  society  over  the  social  and  moral  condition 
of  those  intrusted  to  them.  But  there  were  also  real  principles 
present  to  his  mind  whenever  he  thus  spoke,  which  seemed  to  him 
so  certain,  that  "  daily  experience  could  hardly  remove  his  wonder 
at  finding  that  they  did  not  appear  so  to  others."  (Mod.  Hist. 
'  Lect.,  p.  391.)  What  these  principles  were  in  detail,  his  own  let- 
ters will  sufficiently  show.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  how, 
whilst  he  certainly  believed  that  they  were  exemplified  to  a  great 
degree  in  the  actual  state  of  English  politics,  the  meaning  which 
he  attached  to  them  rose  so  far  above  their  meaning  as  commonly 
used,  that  it  could  hardly  be  thought  that  the  same  subject  was 
spoken  of.  Conservatism,  in  his  mouth,  was  not  merely  the  watch- 
word of  an  English  party,  but  the  symbol  of  an  evil,  against  which 
his  whole  life,  public  and  private,  was  one  continued  straggle; 
which  he  dreaded  in  his  own  heart,  no  less  than  in  the  institutions 
of  his  country,  and  his  abhorrence  of  which  will  be  found  to  per- 
vade not  only  the  pamphlets  which  have  been  most  condemned, 
but  the  sermons  which  have  been  most  admired,  namely,  the  spirit 
of  resistance  to  all  change.  Jacobinism,  again,  in  his  use  of  the 
word,  included  not  only  the  extreme  movement  party  in  Prance  or 
England,  to  which  he  usually  applied  it,  but  all  the  natural  ten- 
dencies of  mankind,  whether  "  democratical,  priestly,  or  chival- 
rous," to  oppose  the  authority  of  Law,  divine  and  human,  which  he 
regarded  with  so  deep  a  reverence.  Popular  principles  and  de- 
mocracy (when  he  used  these  words  in  a  good  sense^  were  not  the 
opposition  to  an  hereditary  monarchy  or  peerage,  which  he  always 
valued  as  precious  elements  of  national  life,  but  were  inseparably 
blended  with  his  strong  belief  in  the  injustice  and  want  of  sympathy 
generally  shown  by  the  higher  to  the  lower  orders, — a  belief  which 
he  often  declared  had  been  first  brought  home  to  him,  when  after 
having,  as  a  young  man  at  Oxford,  held  the  opposite  view,  he  first 
began  seriously  to  study  the  language  used  with  regard  to  it  by  St 
James  and  the  Old  Testament  Prophets.  Liberal  principles  were 
not  merely  the  expression  of  his  adherence  to  a  Whig  ministry, 
but  of  his  belief  in  the  constant  necessity  of  applying  those  prin- 
ciples of  advance  and  reform,  which,  in  their  most  perfect  develop- 
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ment,  he  conceived  to  be  identical  with  Christianity  itself.  Even 
in  their  lower  exemplifications,  and  in  every  age  of  the  world 
except  that  before  the  Pall  of  man  from  Paradise,  he  maintained 
them  to  have  been,  by  the  very  constitution  of  human  society,  the 
representatives  of  the  cause  of  wisdom  and  goodness.  And  this 
truth,  no  less  certain  in  his  judgment  than  the  ordinary  deductions 
of  natural  theology,  he  believed  to  have  been  placed  on  a  still 
firmer  basis  by  the  higher  standard  held  out  in  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, and  the  revelation  of  a  moral  law,  which  no  intermixture  of 
races  or  change  of  national  customs  could  possibly  endanger. 

That  he  was  not,  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word,  a  member 
of  any  party,  is  best  shown  by  the  readiness  with  which  all  parties 
alike,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  times,  claimed  or  renounced 
him  as  an  associate.  Ecclesiastically,  he  neither  belonged,  nor  felt 
himself  to  belong,  to  any  of  the  existing  sections  of  the  English 
clergy;  and  from  the  so-called  High  Church,  Low  Church,  and 
Evangelical  bodies,  he  always  stood,  not  perhaps  equally,  but  yet 
decidedly  aloof.  Politically,  indeed,  he  held  himseli  to  be  a  strong 
Whig  ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  found  that  in  cases  of  practical 
co-operation  with  that  party,  he  differed  almost  as  much  from  them 
as  from  their  opponents ;  and  would  often  confess  with  sorrow, 
that  there  were  none  among  them  who  realized  what  seemed  to 
him  their  true  principles.  And  whilst  in  later  years  his  feelings 
and  language  on  these  subjects  were  somewhat  modified,  he  at 
all  times,  even  when  most  tenaciously  holding  to  his  opinions, 
maintained  the  principle,  that "  political  truths  are  not,  like  moral 
truths,  to  be  held  as  absolutely  certain,  nor  ever  wholly  identical  with 
the  professions  or  practice  of  any  party  or  individual."  (Pref.  to 
Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  i.  p.  xi^  There  were  few  warnings  to  his  pu- 
pils on  the  entrance  into  life  more  solemn,  than  those  against  party- 
spirit,  against  giving  to  any  human  party,  sect,  society,  or  cause, 
that  undivided  sympathy  and  service  which  he  held  to  be  due  only 
to  the  one  party  and  cause  of  all  good  men  under  their  Divine 
Head.*  There  were  few  more  fervent  aspirations  for  his  children, 
than  that  with  which  he  closes  a  letter  in  1833 :  "  May  God  grant 
to  my  sons,  if  they  live  to  manhood,  an  unshaken  love  of  truth, 
and  a  firm  resolution  to  follow  it  for  themselves,  with  an  intense 
abhorrence  of  all  party  ties,  save  that  one  tie,  which  binds  them  to 
the  party  of  Christ  against  wickedness." 

II.  But  no  temporary  interest  or  excitement  was  aUowed  to 
infringe  on  the  loftiness  or  the  unity  of  his  ultimate  ends,  to  which 
every  particular  plan  that  he  took  up,  and  every  particular  line  of 
thought  which  he  followed,  was  completely  subordinate.  How- 
ever open  to  objection  may  have  been  many  of  his  practical  sug- 
gestions, it  must  be  remembered,  that  they  were  never  the  result  of 
accidental  fancies,  but  of  fixed  and  ruUng  ideas.  However  fertile 
he  might  be  in  supplying  details  when  called  for,  it  was  never  on 

'  See  Sennon  on  "  Who  an  partaken  in  our  hope  1"  toL  iii. 
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them,  but  on  principles,  that  he  rested  his  claim  to  be  heard ;  often 
aiid  often  he  declared  that  if  these  could  be  received  and  acted 
upon,  he  cared  nothing  for  the  particular  applications  of  them,  which 
he  might  have  proposed,  and  nothing  for  the  failure  of  particular 
schemes,  if  he  could  hope  that  his  example  would  excite  others  to 
execute  them  better. 

Striving  to  fulfil  in  his  measure  the  definition  of  man,  in  which 
he  took  especial  pleasure,  "  a  being  of  large  discourse,  looking  be- 
fore and  after,''  he  learned  more  and  more,  whilst  ncver«losing  his 
hold  on  the  present,  to  live  also  habitually  in  the  past  and  for  the 
future.    Vehement  as  he  was  in  assailing  evil,  his  whole  mind  was 
essentially  not  destructive  but  constructive  ;  his  love  of  reform  was 
in  exact  proportion  to  his  love  of  the  institutions  which  he  wished 
to  reform ;  his  hatred  of  shadows  in  exact  proportion  to  his  love  of 
realities.     "He  was  an  idoloclast,"  says  Archdeacon  Hare,  "at 
once  zealous  and  fearless  in  demolishing  the  reigning  idols,  and  at 
the  same  time  animated  with  a  reverent  love  for  the  ideas  which 
those  idols  carnalize  and  stifle."    Impatient  as  he  was,  even  to  rest- 
lessness, of  evils  which  seemed  to  him  capable  of  remedy,  he  yet 
was  ready,  as  some  have  thought  even  to  excess,  to  repose  with  the 
most  undoubting  confidence  on  what  he  held  to  be  a  general  law. 
"  Ah,"  he  said,  speaking  to  a  friend  of  the  parable  of  the  "earth,  of 
herself,  bringing  forth  first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  then  the  full 
corn  in  the  ear," — "  how  much  there  is  in  those  words :  I  hope  some 
day  to  be  able  to  work  at  them  thoroughly."    "  We  walk  by  faith 
and  not  by  sight,"  was  a  truth  on  which  in  its  widest  sense  he  en- 
deavoured to  dwell  alike  in  his  private  and  public  relations, — alike 
in  practice  and  in  speculation.    "You  know  yoil  do  what  God 
does,"  was  his  answer  to  an  expression  of  a  painful  sense  of  the 
increase  of  a  child's  responsibility  by  an  early  Christian  education. 
"We  may  be  content,!  think,  to  share  the  responsibility  with 
Christ."    And  on  more  general  subjects,  "We  must  brace  our 
minds,"  he  said,  in  an  unpublished  sermon,  "  We  must  brace  our 
minds  to  the  full  extent  of  that  great  truth — that  <  no  man  hath 
seen  God  at  any  time ;'  still  amidst  outward  darkness  and  inward, 
— amidst  a  world  going  on,  as  it  seems,  in  its  own  course,  with  no 
other  laws  than  those  which  God  has  given  to  nature, — amidst 
all  the  doubts  and  perplexities  of  our  own  hearts — the  deepest  dif- 
ficulties sitting  hard  beside  the  most  blessed  truths — still  we  must 
seek  after  the  Lord  with  unabated  faith  if  so  be  that  we  may  find 
him."    It  was  not  that  he  was  not  conscious  of  dijQBculties — ^but 
that  (to  apply  his  own  words)  "  before  a  confessed  and  unconquer- 
able difficulty  his  mind  reposed  as  quietly  as  in  possession  of  a  dis- 
covered truth." 

His  time  for  reading  at  Laleham  and  Rugby  was  necesarily 
limited  by  his  constant  engagements — but  his  peculiar  habits  and 
turn  of  mind  enabled  him  to  accomplish  much,  which  to  others  in 
similar  circumstances  would  have  been  impossible.  He  had  a  re- 
markable facility  for  turning  to  account  spare  fragments  of  time — 
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for  appropriating  what  he  casually  heard,  and  for  mastering  the 
contents  of  a  book  by  a  very  rapid  perusal.  His  memory  was  ex- 
ceedingly retentive  of  all  subjects  in  which  he  took  any  interest ; 
and  the  studies  of  his  youth — especially  of  what  he  used  to  call 
the  "  golden  time  "  between  his  degree  and  his  leaving  Oxford — 
were  perpetually  supplying  him  with  materials  for  his  later  labours. 
The  custom  which  he  then  began,  of  referring  at  once  to  the  sources 
and  original  documents  of  history,  as  in  Rymer,  Montfaucon,  and 
the  Summa  Conciliorum,  gave  a  lasting  freshness  and  solidity  to 
his  knowledge ;  and,  instead  of  merely  exchanging  his  later  for 
his  earlier  acquisitions,  the  one  seemed  to  be  a  natural  development 
of  the  other. 

Whenever  a  new  line  of  study  was  opened  to  him,  he  fear- 
lessly followed  it ;  a  single  question  would  often  cost  him  much 
research  in  books  for  which  he  naturally  cared  but  little  ;  for  phi- 
lological purposes,  he  was  endeavouring  even  in  his  latest  years  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  Sanscrit  and  Sclavonic  languages ;  he 
was  constantly  engaged  in  correspondence  with  scientific  men  or 
scholars  on  minute  points  of  history  or  geography ;  in  theology  he 
had  almost  always  on  hand  one  of  the  early  Christian  writers,  with 
a  view  to  the  ultimate  completion  of  his  great  work  on  Church  and 
State.  He  had  a  great  respect  for  learning,  though  impatient  of 
the  pretensions  to  the  name  often  made  by  a  mere  amount  of  read- 
ing ;  and  the  standard  of  what  was  required  in  order  to  treat  of 
any  subject  fully,  was  perpetually  rising  before  him.  It  would 
often  happen,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  that  his  works  were 
written  in  haste,  and  were  therefore  sometimes  expressed  nakedly 
and  abniptly.  But  it  would  be  great  injustice  to  infer  from  the 
unblotted,  unrevised  manuscript,  which  went  to  the  press  as  it  came 
from  his-pen,  that  it  was  not  the  result  of  much  thought  and  read- 
ing ;  although  he  hardly  ever  corrected  what  he  had  once  written, 
yet  he  often  approached  the  same  subject  in  various  forms ;  the 
substance  of  every  paragraph  had,  as  he  often  said,  been  in  his 
mind  for  years,  and  sometimes  had  been  actually  written  at  greater 
length  or  in  another  shape ; — his  sense  of  deficient  knowledge  often 
deterred  him  from  publishing  on  subjects  of  the  greatest  interest  to 
him :  he  always  made  it  a  point  to  read  far  more  than  he  ex- 
pressed in  writing,  and  to  write  much  which  he  never  gave  to  the 
world. 

What  he  actually  achieved  in  his  works  falls  so  far  short  of 
what  he  intended  to  achieve,  that  it  seems  almost  like  an  injustice 
to  judge  of  his  aims  and  views  by  them.  Yet,  even  in  what  he 
had  already  published  in  his  lifetime,  he  was  often  the  first  to  de- 
lineate in  outline  what  others  may  hereafter  fill  up ;  the  first  to 
S've  expression  in  England  to  views  which,  on  the  continent,  had 
»n  already  attained  ;  the  first  to  propose,  amidst  obloquy  or  indif- 
ference, measures  and  principles,  which  the  rapid  advance  of  public 
opinion  has  so  generally  adopted,  as  almost  to  obliterate  the  remem- 
brance of  those  who  first  gave  utterance  to  them.    And  those,  who 
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know  the  intentions  which  were  interrupted  by  his  premature  death, 
will  form  their  notion  of  what  he  was  as  an  historian,  philosopher,  and 
theologian,  not  so  much  from  the  actual  writings  which  he  lived 
to  complete,  as  from  the  design  of  the  three  great  works,  to  which 
he  looked  forward  as  the  labours  of  his  latest  years,  and  which,  as 
belonging  not  more  to  one  period  of  his  life  than  another,  and  as 
forming,  even  in  his  mere  conception  of  them,  the  centres  of  all 
that  he  thought  or  wrote,  on  whatever  subject,  would  have  fur- 
nished the  key  to  all  his  views — a  History  of  Rome,  a  Commentary 
on  the  New  Testament,  and,  in  some  sense  including  both  of 
these  within  itself,  a  Treatise  on  Church  and  State,  or  Christian 
Politics. 

1.  His  early  fondness  for  history  grew  constantly  upon  him ;  he 
delighted  in  it,  as  feeling  it  to  be  "  simply  a  search  after  truth, 
where,  by  daily  becoming  more  familiar  with  it,  truth  seems  for 
ever  more  within  your  grasp :"  the  images  of  the  past  were  habit- 
ually in  his  mind,  and  haunted  him  even  in  sleep  with  a  vividness, 
which  would  bring  before  him  some  of  the  most  striking  passages 
in  ancient  history — the  death  of  Caesar,  the  wars  of  Sylla,  the 
siege  of  Syracuse,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem— as  scenes  in  which 
he  was  himself  taking  an  active  part.  What  objects  he  put  before 
him,  as  an  historian,  may  best  be  judged  from  his  own  view  of  the 
province  of  history.  It  was,  inaeed,  altogether  imperfect,  in  his 
judgment,  unless  it  was  not  only  a  plan  but  a  picture ;  unless  it 
represented  "  what  men  thought,  what  they  hated,  and  what  they 
loved ;"  unless  it  "  pointed  the  way  to  tliat  higher  region,  within 
which  she  herself  is  not  permitted  to  enter  ;"^  and  in  the  details  of 
geographical  or  military  descriptions  he  took  especial  pleasure,  and 
himself  remarkably  excelled  in  them.  Still  it  was  in  the  dramatic 
faculty  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  metaphysical  faculty  on  the  other 
hand,  that  he  felt  himself  deficient ;  and  it  is  accordingly  in  the 
political  rather  than  the  philosophical  and  biographical  department 
of  history, — in  giving  a  combined  view  of  different  states  or  of  dif- 
ferent periods — in  analyzing  laws,  parties,  and  institutions,  that  his 
chief  merit  consists. 

What  were  his  views  of  Modem  History  will  appear  in  the 
mention  of  his  Oxford  Professorship.  But  it  was  in  ancient  history 
that  he  naturally  felt  the  greatest  delight  '^  I  linger  round  a  sub- 
ject, which  nothing  could  tempt  me  to  quit  but  the  consciousness 
of  treating  it  too  unworthily,"  were  his  expressions  of  regret,  when 
he  had  finished  his  edition  of  Thucydides ;  '<  the  subject  of  what  is 
miscalled  ancient  history,  the  really  modem  history  of  the  civili- 
zation of  Greece  and  BLome,  which  has  for  years  interested  me  so 
deeply,  that  it  is  painful  to  feel  myself,  after  all,  so  unable  to  paint 
it  fully."  His  earliest  labours  had  been  devoted  not  to  Roman,  but 
to  Greek  history ;  and  there  still  remains  amongst  his  MSS.  a  short 
sketch  of  the  rise  of  the  Greek  nation,  written  between  1820  and 

*  Hifltory  of  Rome,  vol.  i.  p.  98 ;  vol.  ii.  p.  173. 
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1823,  and  carried  down  to  the  time  of  the  Persian  wars.  And  in 
later  years,  his  edition  of  Thucydides,  undertaken  originally  with 
the  design  of  illustrating  that  author  rather  historically  than  philo- 
logically,  contains  in  its  notes  and  appendices,  the  most  systematic 
remains  of  his  studies  in  this  direction,  and  at  one  time  promised 
to  embody  his  thoughts  on  the  most  striking  periods  of  Athenian 
history.  Nor,  afier  he  bad  abandoned  this  design,  did  he  ever  lose 
his  interest  in  the  subject ;  his  real  sympathies  (if  one  may  venture 
to  say  so)  were  always  with  Athens  rather  than  with  Rome ;  some 
of  the  most  characteristic  points  of  his  mind  were  Greek  rather  than 
Roman ;  from  the  vacancy  of  the  early  Roman  annals  he  was  for 
ever  turning  to  the  contemporary  records  of  the  Greek  common- 
wealths, to  pay  '^an  involuntary  tribute  of  respect  and  affection  to 
old  associations  and  immortal  names,  on  which  we  can  scarcely 
dwell  too  long  or  too  often ;"  the  falsehood  and  emptiness  of  the 
Latin  historians  were  for  ever  suggesting  the  contrast  of  their  Gre- 
cian rivals ;  the  two  opposite  poles  in  which  he  seemed  to  realize 
his  ideas  of  the  worst  and  the  best  qualities  of  an  historian,  with 
feelings  of  personal  antipathy  and  sympathy  towards  each,  were 
Livy  and  Thucydides. 

Even  these  scattered  notices  of  what  he  had  once  hoped  to  have 
worked  out  more  fully,  will  often  furnish  the  student  of  Greek  his- 
tory with  the  means  of  entering  upon  its  most  remarkable  epochs 
under  his  guidance.  Those  who  have  carefully  read  his  works, 
or  shared  his  instructions,  can  still  enjoy  the  light  which  he  has 
thrown  on  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Greek  commonwealths,  and 
theur  analogy  with  the  States  of  Modem  Europe ;  and  apply,  in 
their  manifold  relations,  the  principles  which  he  has  laid  down 
with  regard  to  the  peculiar  ideas  attached  in  the  Greek  world  to 
race,  to  citizenship,  and  to  law.  They  can  still  catch  the  glow  of 
almost  passionate  enthusiasm,  with  which  he  threw  himself  into 
the  age  of  Pericles,  and  the  depth  of  emotion  with  which  he  watch- 
ed, like  an  eye-witness,  the  failure  of  the  Syracusan  expedition. 
They  can  still  trace  the  almost  personal  sympathy  with  which  he 
entered  into  the  great  crisis  of  Greek  society,  when  .''  Socrates,  the 
faithM  servant  of  truth  and  virtue,  fell  a  victim  to  the  hatred  alike 
of  the  democratical  and  aristocratical  vulgar ;"  when  '^  all  that  auda- 
city can  dare,  or  subtlety  contrive,  to  make  the  words  of  ^  good '  and 
'  evil '  change  their  meaning,  was  tried  in  the  days  of  Plato,  and 
by  his  eloquence,  and  wisdom,  and  faith  unshaken,  was  put  to 
shame."  They  can  well  imagine  the  intense  admiration,  with 
which  he  would  have  dwelt,  in  detail,  on  what  he  has  now  left 
only  in  faint  outline : — ^Alexander  at  Babylon  impressed  him  as  one 
of  the  most  solemn  scenes  in  all  history ;  the  vision  of  Alexander's 
career,  even  to  the  lively  image  which  he  entertained  of  his  youth- 
ful and  godlike  beauty,  rose  constantly  before  him  as  the  most  sig- 
nal instance  of  the  effects  of  a  good  education  against  the  tempta- 
tions of  power ; — as  being,  beyond  any  thing  recorded  in  Roman 
history,  the  career  of  '<  the  greatest  man  of  the  ancient  world ;"  and 
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even  after  the  period,  when  Greece  ceased  to  possess  any  real  inte- 
rest for  him,  he  loved  to  hang  with  a  melancholy  pleasure  over  the 
last  decay  of  Greek  genius  and  wisdom — "the  worn-out  and  cast- 
off"  skin,  from  which  the  living  serpent  had  gone  forth  to  carry  his 
youth  and  vigour  to  other  lands." 

But,  Aeep  as  was  his  interest  in  Grecian  history,  and  though  in 
some  respects  no  other  part  of  ancient  literature  derived  so  great  a 
light  from  his  researches,  it  was  to  his  History  of  Rome  tiiat  he 
looked  as  the  chief  monument  of  his  historical  fame.  Licd  to  it 
partly  by  his  personal  feeling  of  regard  towards  Niebuhr  and 
Chevalier  Bunsen,  and  by  the  sense  of  their  encouragement,  there 
was,  moreover,  something  in  the  subject  itself  peculiarly  attractive 
to  him,  whether  in  the  magnificence  of  the  field  which  it  em- 
braced,— ("  the  History  of  Rome,"  he  said,  "  must  be  in  some  sort 
the  History  of  the  World,") — or  in  the  congenial  element  which  he 
naturally  found  in  the  character  of  a  people,  ''  whose  distinguish- 
ing quality  was  their  love  of  institutions  and  order,  and  their 
reverence  for  law."  Accordingly,  after  approaching  it  in  various 
forms,  he  at  last  conceived  the  design  of  the  work,  of  which  the 
three  published  volumes  are  the  result,  but  which  he  had  intended 
to  carry  down,  in  successive  periods,  to  what  seemed  to  him  its 
natural  termination  in  the  coronation  of  Charlemagne.  (Pref. 
vol.  i.  p.  vii.) 

The  two  earlier  volumes  occupy  a  place  in  the  History  of 
Rome,  and  of  the  ancient  world  generally,  which  in  England  had 
not  and  has  not  been  otherwise  filled  ^up.  Yet  in  the  subjects  of 
which  they  treat,  his  peculiar  talents  had  hardly  a  fair  field  for 
their  exercise.  The  want  of  personal  characters  and  of  distinct 
events,  which  Niebuhr  was  to  a  certain  extent  able  to  supply  from 
the  richness  of  his  learning  and  the  felicity  of  his  conjectures,  was 
necessarily  a  disadvantage  to  an  historian  whose  strength  lay  in 
combining  what  was  already  known,  rather  than  in  deciphering 
what  was  unknown,  and  whose  veneration  for  his  predecessor 
made  him  distrustful  not  only  of  dissenting  from  his  judgment,  but 
even  of  seeine  or  discovering  more  than  had  been  by  him  seen  or 
discovered  before.  "  No  man,"  as  he  said,  "  can  step  gracefully  or 
boldly  when  he  is  groping  his  way  in  the  dark,"  (Hist.  Rome,  i. 
p.  133,)  and  it  is  with  a  melancholy  interest  that  we  read  his  com- 
plaint of  the  obscurity  of  the  subject: — "I  can  but  encourage 
myself,  whilst  painfully  feeling  my  way  in  such  thick  darkness, 
with  the  hope  of  arriving  at  last  at  the  light,  and  enjoying  all  the 
freshness  and  fulness  of  a  detailed  cotemporary  history."  (Hist 
Rome,  ii.  p.  447.)  But  the  narrative  of  the  second  Punic  war, 
which  occupies  the  third  and  posthumous  volume,  both  as  being 
comparatively  unbroken  ground,  and  as  affording  so  full  a  scope 
for  his  talents  in  military  and  geographical  descriptions,  may  well 
be  taken  as  a  measure  of  his  historical  powers,  and  has  been  pro- 
nounced by  its  editor,  Archdeacon  Hare,  to  be  the  first  history 
which  "has  given  any  thing  like  an  adequate  representation  of 
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the  wonderful  genius  and  noble  character  of  Hannibal."  With 
this  volume  the  work  was  broken  off ;  but  it  is  impossible  not  to 
dwell  for  a  moment  on  what  it  would  have  been  had  he  hved  to 
complete  it. 

The  outline  in  his  early  articles  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Metro- 
politana,  of  the  later  history  of  the  Civil  Wars,  "  a  subject  so  glo- 
rious," he  writes  in  1824,  "  that  I  groan  beforehand  when  I  think 
how  certainly  I  shall  fail  in  doing  it  justice," — ^provokes  of  itself 
the  desire  to  see  how  he  would  have  gone  over  the  same  ground 
again  with  his  added  knowledge  and  experience — how  the  charac- 
ters of  the  time,  which  even  in  this  rough  sketch  stand  out  more 
clearly  than  in  any  other  English  work  on  the  same  period,  would 
have  been  reproduced — how  he  would  have  represented  the  pure* 
character  and  military  genius  of  his  &vourite  hero,  Pompey — 
or  expressed  his  mingled  admiration  and  abhorrence  of  the  intel- 
lectual power  and  moral  degradation  of  Caesar ; — ^how  he  would 
have  done  justice  to  the  coarseness  and  cruelty  of  Marius,  "  the 
lowest  of  democrats" — or  amidst  all  his  crimes,  to  the  views  of  "  the 
most  sincere  of  aristocrats,"  Sylla.  And  in  advancing  to  the  fur- 
ther times  of  the  Empire,  his  scattered  hints  exhibit  his  strong  desire 
to  reach  those  events,  to  which  all  the  intervening  volumes  seemed 
to  him  only  a  prelude.  "  I  would  not  overstrain  my  eyes  or  my 
faculties,"  he  writes  in  1840,  "  but  whilst  eyesight  and  strength  are 
yet  imdecayed,  I  want  to  get  through  the  earlier  Roman  History, 
to  come  down  to  the  Imperial  and  Christian  times,  which  form  a 
subject  of  such  deep  interest."  What  his  general  admiration  for 
Niebuhr  was  as  a  practical  motive  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  work^ 
that  his  deep  aversion  to  Gibbon,  as  a  man,  was  in  the  latter  part. 
"  My  highest  ambition,"  he  said,  as  early  as  1826,  "  and,  what  1 
hope  to  do  as  far  as  I  can,  is  to  make  my  history  the  very  reverse 
of  Gibbon  in  this  respect, — that  whereas  the  whole  spirit  of  his 
work,  from  its  low  morality,  is  hostile  to  religion,  without  speaking 
directly  against  it ;  so  my  greatest  desire  would  be,  in  my  History, 
by  its  high  morals  and  its  general  tone,  to  be  of  use  to  the  cause^ 
without  actually  bringing  it  forward." 

There  would  have  been  the  place  for  his  unfolding  the  rise  of 
the  Christian  Church,  not  in  a  distinct  ecclesiastical  history,  but  as 
he  thought  it  ought  to  be  written,  in  conjunction  with  the  history 
of  the  world.    '<  The  period  from  Augustus  to  Aurelian,"  he  writes, 

'  It  may  be  oeceanry,  (especially  ainee  the  recent  publication  of  Niebuhfa  Lectures^ 
where  a  yery  difierent  opinion  ia  advocated,)  to  refer  to  Dr.  Arnold's  own  estimate  of 
the  moral  character  of  Pompey,  whichi  it  is  believed,  he  retained  unaltered,  in  the  Encye. 
Metrop.  ii.  252.  The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  General  Napier  may  not  be 
without  interest  in  confirmation  of  an  opinion  which  he  had  himself  formed  independ- 
ently of  it.  "  Tell  Dr.  Arnold  to  beware  of  falling  into  the  error  of  Pompey  being  a  bad 
geneml ;  he  was  a  very  great  one,  perhaps  in  a  parely  military  sense  greater  than  Ce- 
sar."— At  the  same  time  it  shoald  be  observed,  that  his  admiration  of  Cassar's  intellectaal 
greatness  was  always  very  strong,  and  it  was  almost  with  an  indignant  animation  that, 
on  the  starting  of  an  objection  that  CsBsar's  victories  were  only  gained  over  inferior 
enemies,  he  at  once  denied  the  inference,  and  instantly  recounted  campaign  afler  cam- 
paign in  refutation. 
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as  far  back  as  1824,  "  I  will  not  willingly  give  up  to  any  one,  be- 
cause I  have  a  particular  object,  namely,  to  blend  the  civil  and  re- 
ligious history  together  more  than  has  ever  yet  been  done."  There 
he  would,  on  tiie  one  hand,  have  expressed  his  view  of  the  external 
influences,  which  checked  the  free  growth  of  the  early  Church — 
the  gradual  revival  of  Judaic  principles  imder  a  Christian  form — 
the  gradual  extinction  of  individual  responsibiUty,  under  the  system 
of  government,  Roman  and  Gentile  in  its  origin,  which,  according 
to  his  latest  opinion,  took  possession  of  the  Church  rulers  from  the 
time  of  Cyprian.  There,  on  the  other  hand,  he  would  have  dwelt 
on  the  self-denying  zeal  and  devotion  to  truth,  which  peculiarly 
endeared  to  him  the  very  nsjooe  of  Martyr^  and  on  the  bond  df 
Christian  brotherhood,  which  he  delighted  to  feel  with  such  men  as 
Athanasius  and  Augustine,  discerning,  even  in  what  he  thought 
their  weaknesses,  a  signal  testimony  to  the  triumph  of  Christianity, 
unaided  by  other  means,  than  its  intrinsic  excellence  and  holiness. 
Lastly,  with  that  analytical  method,  which  he  delighted  to  pursue 
in  his  historical  researches,  he  would  have  traced  to  their  source, 
"  those  evil  currents  of  neglect,  of  uncharitableness,  and  of  igno- 
rance, whose  full  streams  we  now  find  so  pestilent,"  first,  '<  in  the 
social  helplessness  and  intellectual  frivolousness"  of  the  close  of 
the  Roman  empire ;  and  then,  in  that  event  which  had  attracted 
his  earliest  interest,  "  the  nominal  conversion  of  the  northern  na- 
tions to  Christianity, — a  vast  subject,  and  one  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance both  to  the  spiritual  and  temporal  advancement  of  the 
nations  of  Europe,  fSerm.  vol.  i.  p.  88,)  as  explaining  the  more  con- 
firmed separation  ot  clergy  and  laity  in  later  times,  and  the  incom- 
plete influence  which  Christianity  has  exercised  upon  the  institu- 
tions even  of  Christian  countries."    (Serm.  vol.  iii.  Pref.  p.  xiv.) 

2.  Strong  as  was  his  natural  taste  for  History,  it  was  to  Theol- 
ogy that  he  looked  as  the  highest  sphere  of  his  exertions,  and  as 
the  province  which  most  needed  them.  The  chief  object,  which  he 
here  proposed  to  himself — ^in  fact,  the  object  which  he  conceived  as 
the  proper  end  of  Theology  itself—- was  the  interpretation  and  ap- 
plication of  the  Scriptures.  Prom  the  time  of  his  early  studies  at 
Oxford,  when  he  analyzed  and  commented  on  the  Epistles  of  St 
Paul,  with  Chrysostom's  Homilies,  down  to  the  last  year  of  his  life, 
when  he  was  endeavouring  to  set  on  foot  a  Rugby  edition  of  them, 
under  his  own  superintendence,  he  never  lost  sight  of  this  design. 
In  the  scattered  notices  of  it  in  his  Sermons,  published  and  unpub- 
lished, there  is  enough  to  enable  us  to  combine  his  principles  into 
a  distinct  whole ;  and  to  conceive  them,  not  in  the  polemical  form, 
which  in  his  later  years  they  sometimes  presented  in  their  external 
aspect,  but  as  the  declaration  of  his  positive  views  of  the  Scriptures 
themselves,  wholly  independent  of  any  temporary  controversy ;  and 
as  the  most  complete  reflex,  not  only  of  his  capacities  as  an  inter- 
preter, but  also  on  the  one  hand,  of  his  powers  of  historical  dis- 
cernment, on  the  other,  of  the  reality  of  his  religious  feelings. 

Impossible  as  it  is  to  enter  here  into  any  detailed  exposition  of 
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his  views,  it  has  been  felt  that  the  liveliest  image  of  what  he  was 
in  this  department  will  be  given  by  presenting  their  main  features, 
as  they  were  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  the  same  earlier  pupil  and 
later  mend,  whose  name  has  before  occurred  in  these  pages,  and 
whose  personal  recollections  of  the  sphere  in  which  he  most  ad- 
mired him,  will  probably  convey  a  truer  and  more  distinct  concep- 
tion than  would  be  left  by  a  representation  of  the  same  facts  in 
general  language,  or  from  a  more  distant  point  of  view. 


MY   DEAR   STANLEY, 

You  ask  me  to  defscribe  Dr.  Arnold  as  an  Ezcffetical  Divine:  I  feel 
myself  altogether  unequal  to  such  a  task ;  indeed,  I  have  no  other  excuse 
for  writing  at  all  on  such  a  subject,  than  the  fact  that  I  early  appreciated  his 
greatness  as  a  Theologian,  and  for  many  years  had  the  happiness  of  discuss- 
mg  frequently  with  him  his  general  views  on  scientific  Divinity.  It  was  one 
of  my  earliest  convictions  respecting  him^  that,  distinffuished  as  he  was  in 
many  departments  of  literature  and  practical  philosoj^y,  he  was  most  dis- 
tin^shed  as  an  interpreter  of  Scripture ;  and  the  lapse  of  years,  and  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  his  mind  and  character,  have  but  confirmed  this  con- 
viction. As  an  expounder  of  the  word  of  God,  Arnold  always  has  seem^  to 
me  to  be  truly  and  emphatically  great  I  do  not  say  this  on  account  of  the 
extent  and  importance  of  what  he  actually  achieved  in  this  department ;  for, 
unfortunately,  he  never  gave  himself  up  fully  to  it ;  he  never  worked  at  it, 
as  the  great  business  of  his  literary  life.  I  shall  ever  deplore  his  not  having 
done  so ;  and  I  Well  remember  how  sharp  was  the  struggle,  when  he  had  to 
choose  between  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  and  the  Roman  History ;  and 
how  the  choice  was  determined,  not  by  the  consideration  of  what  his  peculiar 
talent  was  most  calculated  for  performing  successfully,  but  by  regard  to  ex- 
trinsic matters, — the  prejudice  of  the  clergy  against  him,  the  unripeness  of 
England  for  a  free  and  unfettered  discussion  of  scriptural  Exegesis,  and  the 
injury  which  he  might  be  likely  to  do  to  his  general  usefulness.  And,  as  I 
then  did  my  utmost  to  determine  his  labours  to  the  field  of  Theology,  so  now 
I  must  deeply  regret  the  heavy  loss,  which  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  cause 
of  sound  interpretation — and,  as  founded  upon  it^  of  doctrinal  theology — has 
sustained  in  England.  The  amount,  then,  of  interpretation  which  he  has 
published  to  the  world,  though  not  inconsiderable,  is  still  small  in  respect  of 
what  there  remained  to  be  done  by  htm ;  but  Arnold  has  furnished  a  method 
— has  established  principles  and  rules  for  interpreting  Scripture,  which, 
with  God's  blessing,  will  be  the  guide  of  many  a  fixture  labourer,  and  prom- 
ise to  produce  fruit  of  inestimable  value.  In  his  writings  the  student  will 
find  a  path  opened  before  him — a  mcumer  of  handling  the  word  of  God — a 
pointing  out  of  the  end  to  be  held  in  view — and  a  light  thrown  on  the  road 
that  leads  to  it,  that  will  amply  repay  the  deepest  meditation  on  them,  and 
will  (if  I  may  say  so  without  presumption)  furnish  results  full  of  the  richest 
truth,  and  destined  to  exercise  a  commanaing  influence  on  the  conduct  and 
determination  of  religious  controversy  hereafter. 

It  must  be  carefully  borne  in  mind,  that  there  are  two  methods  of  read- 
ing Scripture,  perfectly  distinct  in  their  objects  and  nature :  the  one  is  prac- 
tical, the  other  scientinc ;  the  one  aims  at  the  edification  of  the  reader,  the 
other  at  the  enlightenment  of  his  understanding ;  the  one  seeks  the  reliffious 
truth  of  Scripture  as  bearing  on  the  inquirer's  heart  and  jpersonal  feeungs, 
the  other  the  right  comprehension  of  the  literary  and  intellectual  portions  of 
the  Bible.  That  Arnold  read  and  meditated  on  the  word  of  God  as  a  disciple 
of  Christ  for  his  soul's  daily  edification ;  that  it  was  to  him  the  word  of  life, 
the  fountain  of  his  deepest  feelings,  the  rule  of  his  life ;  that  he  dwelt  in  the 
humblest,  most  reverential,  most  prayerful  study  of  its  sii]}plest  truths,  and 
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under  the  abiding  influence  of  their  power,  as  they  were  assimilated  into  his 
spiritual  being  by  faith ;  that  Arnold  felt  and  did  all  this,  the  whole  tenor  of 
his  life  and  every  page  of  his  biography  amply  attest  Those,  who  were 
most  intimate  with  him.  will  readily  recall  the  mingled  feelings  of  reverence 
and  devotion  with  which  he  would,  in  his  lonelier  hours,  repeat  to  himself 
such  passages  as  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  or  the  description  or  the  judgment; 
nor  will  they  easily  forget  the  deep  emotion,  with  which  he  was  a^tated, 
when,  on  a  comparison  having  been  made  in  his  family  circle,  which  seemed 
to  place  St.  Paul  above  St.  John,  he  burst  into  tears,  and  in  his  own  earnest 
and  loving  tone,  repeated  one  of  the  verses  from  St.  John,  and  begged  that 
the  comparison  might  never  again  be  made.  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply 
illustrations  of  this  feeling ;  but  one  more  will  suffice.  Finding  that  one  of 
his  children  had  been  greatly  shocked  and  overcome  by  the  first  sight  of 
death,  he  tenderly  endeavoured  to  remove  the  feeling  which  had  been  awa- 
kened, and  opening  a  Bible,  pointed  to  the  words,  ^'  Then  cometh  Simon 
Peter  following  him,  and  went  into  the  sepulchre,  and  seeth  the  linen  clothes 
lie,  and  the  napkin,  that  wsks  about  his  head,  not  lying  with  the  linen  clothes, 
but  wrapped  together  in  a  place  by  itself"  Nothing,  he  said,  to  his  mind, 
afibrded  us  such  comfort  when  shrinking  from  the  outward  accompaniments 
of  death, — the  grave,  the  ffrave-clothes,  the  loneliness, — as  the  thought  that 
all  these  had  been  around  our  Lord  Himself,  round  Him  who  died,  and  ia 
now  alive  for  evermore. 

But  I  am  here  concerned  with  the  other,  and  strictly  intellectual  process  ; 
the  scientific  exposition  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  collection  of  ancient  books 
full  of  the  mightiest  intellectual  truths;  as  the  record  of  God's  dealings  with 
man;  and  the  historical  monument  of  the  most  wonderful  facts  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  For  the  office  of  such  an  interpreter,  Arnold  possessed  rare 
and  eminent  qualifications:  learning,  piety,  judgment,  historical  tact,  sa- 
gacity. The  excellence  of  his  method  may  be  considered  under  two  heads : 
— I.  He  had  a  very  remarkable,  I  should  rather  say  (if  I  might)  wonderful 
discernment  of  the  divine,  as  incorporated  in  the  human  element  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  and  the  recognition  of  these  two  separate  and  most  distinct  elements, — 
the  careful  separation  of  the  two,  so  that  each  shall  be  subject  to  its  own 
laws,  and  determined  on  its  own  principles, — was  the  foundation  of  the  grand 
characteristic  principle  of  his  Exegesis.  Our  Lord's  words,  that  we  must 
"  render  to  Cesar  the  things  which  are  Gesai's,  and  to  God  the  things  which 
are  Grod's,"  seemed  to  him  to  be  of  universal  application,  and  nowhere  more 
BO,  than  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture.  And  his  object  was  not,  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  practice,  to  establish  by  its  means  certain  religious  truths, 
but  to  study  its  contents  themselves — to  end^  in  short,  instead  of  beginning 
with  doctrine.  Indeed,  doctrine,  in  the  strict  sense,  doctrine,  as  pure 
religious  theory,  such  as  it  is  exhibited  in  scientific  articles  and  creeds, 
never  was  his  object  Doctrine,  in  its  practical  and  its  religious  side,  aa 
bearing  on  religious  feeling  and  character,  not  doctrine,  in  me  sense  of  a 
direct  disclosure  of  spiritualor  material  essences,  as  they  are  in  themselves, 
was  all  that  he  endeavoured  to  find,  and  ail  that  he  believed  could  be  found,  in 
the  teaching  of  Scripture. 

First  of  all  he  approached  the  human  side  of  the  Bible  in  the  same  real 
historical  spirit,  with  the  same  methods,  rules,  and  principles,  as  he  did 
Thucydides.  He  recognized  in  the  writers  of  the  Scriptures  the  use  of  a 
human  instrument — language :  and  this  he  would  ascertain  and  fix,  as  in  any 
other  authors,  by  the  same  philological  rules.  Further,  too,  the  Bible  presents 
an  assemblage  of  historical  events,  it  announces  an  historical  religion ;  and 
the  historical  element  Arnold  judged  of  historically  by  the  established  rules 
of  history,  substantiating  the  general  veracity  of  scripture  even  amidst 
occasional  inaccuracies  ot  detail,  and  proposing  to  himself,  for  his  special  end 
here,  the  reproduction,  in  the  language  and  forms  belonging  to  our  own  age, 
and  therefore  familiar  to  us,  of  the  exact  mode  of  thinking,  feeling,  and  acting 
which  prevailed  yi  the  days  gone  by. 
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But  was  this  all  ?  Is  the  Bible  but  a  common  book,  recording,  indeed, 
more  remarkable  occurrences,  but  in  itself  possessed  of  no  higher  authority 
than  a  faithful  and  trustworthy  historian  like  Thucydides  ?  Nothing  could 
be  farther  from  Dr.  Arnold's  feeling.  In  the  Bible,  he  found  and  acknow- 
ledged an  oracle  of  God — a  positive  and  supernatural  revelation  made  to 
man,  an  immediate  inspiration  of  ihe  Spirit  No  conviction  was  more  deeply 
seated  in  his  nature ;  and  this  conviction  placed  an  impassable  gulf  between 
him  and  all  rationalizing  divines.  Only  it  is  very  important  to  observe  how 
this  fact,  in  respect  of  scientific  order,  presented  itself  to  his  mind.  He  came 
upon  it  historically ;  he  did  not  start  with  any  preconceived  theory  of  inspi- 
ration ;  but  rather,  in  studying  the  writings  01  those  who  were  commissioned 
by  God  to  preach  His  Gospel  to  the  wprid,  he  met  with  the  fact,  that  they 
claimed  to  be  sent  from  Grod,  to  have  a  message  from  Him,  to  be  filled  with 
His  Spirit  Any  acute,  precise,  and  sharply  defined  theory  of  inspiration, 
to  the  oest  of  my  knowledge,  Arnold  had  not;  and,  if  he  had  been  asked  to 
give  one,  I  think  he  would  have  answered  that  the  subject  did  not  admit  of 
one.  I  ^ink  he  would  have  been  content  to  realize  tne  feelings  of  those 
who  heard  the  Apostles ;  he  would  have  been  sure,  on  one  side,  that  there 
was  a  voice  of  God  in  them ;  whilst,  on  the  other,  he  would  have  believed 
that  probably  no  one  in  the  apostolic  age  could  have  defined  the  exact  limits 
of  that  inspiration.  And  this  I  am  sure  I  may  affirm  with  certainty,  that 
never  did  a  student  feel  his  positive  faith,  his  sure  confidence  that  the  jBible 
was  the  word  of  God,  more  indestructible,  than  in  Arnold's  hands.  He  was 
conscious  that,  whilst  Arnold  interpreted  Scripture  as  a  scholar,  an  antiqua- 
rian, and  sui  historian,  and  that  in  the  spirit  and  with  the  development  of 
modem  science,  he  had  also  placed  the  supernatural  inspiration  of  the  sa- 
cred writers  on  an  imperishable  historical  basis,  a  basis  that  would  be  proof 
against  any  attack  which  the  most  refined  modern  learning  could  direct 
against  it  Those  only  who  are  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  harmo- 
nizing the  progress  of  knowledge  with  Christianity,  or  rather,  of  asserting, 
amidst  every  possible  form  of  civilization,  the  objective  truths  of  Christianity 
and  its  life-giving  power,  can  duly  appreciate  the  value  of  the  confidence 
inspired  by  me  firm  faith  of  a  man,  at  once  liberal,  unprejudiced,  and,  in  the 
-estimation  of  even  the  most  worldly  men,  possessed  of  high  historical  ability 

II.  But  I  have  not  yet  mentioned  the  greatest  merit  of  Arnold's  Exege- 
sis ;  it  took  a  still  higher  range.  It  was  not  confined  to  a  mere  reproduction 
of  a  faithful  image  of  the  words  and  deeds  recorded  in  the  Bible,  such  as 
they  were  spoken,  done,  and  understood  at  the  times  when  they  severally 
occurred.  It  is  a  great  matter  to  perceive  what  Christianity  was,  such  as  it 
was  felt  and  understood  to  be  by  the  hearers  of  the  Apostles.  But  the 
Christian  prophet  and  interpreter  had  in  his  eyes  a  still  more  exalted  ofiice. 
God's  dealings  with  any  particular  generation  of  men  are  but  the  application 
of  the  eternal  truths  of  His  Providence  to  their  particular  circumstances,  and 
the  form  of  that  application  has  at  difierent  times  greatly  varied.  Here  it 
was  that  Arnold's  most  characteristic  eminence  lay.  He  seemed  to  me  to 
possess  the  true  x^^^^f^*  the  very  spiritual  gift,  of  yvia^q^  having  an  insight 
not  only  into  the  actual  form  of  the  religion  of  any  single  age,  l)ut  into  the 
meaning  and  substance  of  God's  moral  government  generally;  a  vision  of 
the' eternal  principles  by  which  it  is  guided ;  and  such  a  profound  under- 
standing of  tneir  application,  as  to  be  able  to  set  forth  GoiPs  manifold  wis- 
dom, as  manifested  at  divers  times,  and  under  circumstances  of  the  most  op- 
posite kind ;  nay,  still  more,  to  reconcile  with  His  unchangeable  attributes 
those  passages  m  Holy  Writ  at  which  infidels  had  scoffed,  and  which  pious 
men  had  read  in  reverential  silence.  Thus  he  vindicated  God's  command 
to  Abraham  to  sacrifice  his  son,  and  to  the  Jews  to  exterminate  the  nations  of 
Canaan^  by  explaining  the  principles  on  which  these  commands  were  given 
and  their  reference  to  the  moral  state  of  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed ; 
thereby  educing  light  out  of  darkness,  unravelling  the  thread  of  God's  reli- 
gious education  ofthe  human  race,  from  its  earliest  infancy  down  to  the  ful- 
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ness  of  times,  and  holding  up  God's  maryeilous  counsels  to  the  devout  won- 
der and  meditation  of  the  thoughtful  believer.  As  I  said  at  first,  Arnold  has 
rather  pointed  out  the  path,  than  followed  it  to  any  extent  himself;  the  stu- 
dent  will  find  in  his  writings  the  principles  of  his  method  rather  than  its  de- 
velopment. They  are  scattered,  more  or  less,  throughout  all  his  writings, 
but  more  especially  in  the  Appendix  to  vol.  ii.  of  the  Sermons,  the  Preface 
to  the  third,  the  Notes  to  the  fourth,  and  the  Two  Sermons  on  Prophecy.' 
These  last  furnish  to  the  student  a  very  instructive  instance  of  his  method ; 
for,  whilst  he  will  recognize  there  the  double  sense  of  Prophecy,  and  much 
besides  that  was  heldl>y  the  old  comsaentators,  he  will  also  perceive  how 
different  an  import  thev  assume,  as  treated  by  Arnold ;  and  now  his  wide 
and  elevated  view  coula  find  in  Prophecy  a  firm  foundation  for  a  Christian's 
hope  and  faith,  without  their  being  coupled  with  that  extravagance  with 
which  the  study  of  the  Prophecies  has  been  so  of^n  united.  His  Sermons, 
also,  generally  exhibit  very  striking  illustrations  of  his  faculty  to  discern 
general  truth  under  particular  circumstances,  and  his  power  to  apply  it  in  a 
verv  altered,  nay,  ouen  opposite  form  to  cases  of  a  different  nature ;  thus 
making  God's  word  an  ever  living  oracle,  furnishing  to  every  a^e  those  pre- 
cise rules,  principles,  and  laws  of  conduct,  which  its  actual  circumstances 
may  require. 

I  must  not  forget  to  add,  that  his  principles  of  interpretation  were  of  slow 
and  matured  growth ;  he  arrived  at  them  gradually,  and,  in  some  instances, 
even  reluctantly;  and  one  of  the  most  elaborate  of  his  early  sermons,  which 
he  had  intended  to  fa|^ve  preached  before  the  University,  was  in  defence  of 
what  is  called  the  verbal  mspiration  of  Scripture.  But  since  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  him,  I  have  never  known  him  to  maintain  any  thine  but  what 
I  have  here  tried  to  set  forth.  It  is  very  possible  that  much  of  what  I  have 
here  said  may  appear  to  many  to  be  exaggerated ;  but  I  know  not  how  else 
to  express  adequately  my  firm  confidence  mat  the  more  the  principles  which 
guided  Arnold's  interpretation  of  Scripture  are  studied  in  nis  writings,  the 
more  will  their  power  to  throw  light  on  the  depths  of  Grod's  wisdom  be  ap- 
preciated. Yours,  ever, 

B.  PRICE. 

3.  Lastly,  his  lelteis  will  have  already  shown  how  early  he 
had  conceived  the  idea  of  the  work,'  to  which  he  chiefly  looked 
forward,  as  that  of  his  old  age,  on  Christian  Politics,  or  Church 
and  State.  But  it  is  only  a  wider  survey  of  his  general  views  that 
will  show  how  completely  this  was  the  centre  round  which  were 
gathered  not  only  alt  his  writings,  but  all  his  thoughts  and  actions 
on  social  subjects,  and  which  gave  him  a  distinct  position  amongst 
English  divines,  not  only  of  the  present,  but  oi  almost  all  pre- 
ceding generations.  We  must  remember  how  the  Greek  science, 
noXmnii,  of  which  the  English  word  "  politics,"  or  even  political 
science,  is  so  inadequate  a  translation — society  in  its  connexion 
with  the  highest  welfare  of  men — exhibited  to  him  the  great  prob- 
lem which  every  educated  man  was  called  upon  to  solve.  We 
must  conceive  how  lofty  were  the  aspirations  which  he  entertained 

>  To  these  may  be  added  the  posthumous  volume  of  "  Sermons,  mostly  on  Interpre- 
tation of  Scripture.'* 

'  This  work  he  approached  at  four  ditfferent  times:  1,  in  a  sketch  drawn  up  in  1827 ; 
2,  in  two  fragments  in  1833,  34  ;  3,  in  a  series  of  Letters  to  Chevalier  Bonsen,  1839  ; 
4,  in  an  historical  fragment,  1838,  1841.  These  have  been  all  published  in  the  2nd 
edition  of  the  Fragment  on  the  Church,  which  in  the  1st  edition  only  contained  the  4th 
of  those  here  mentioned. 
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of  what  Christianity  was  intended  to  effect,  and  what,  if  rightly 
applied,  it  might  yet  effect,  far  beyond  any  thing  which  has  yet 
been  seen,  or  is  ordinarily  conceived,  for  the  moral  and  social  res- 
toration of  the  worid.  We  must  enter  into  the  keen  sense  of  the 
startling  difficulty  which  he  felt  to  be  presented  by  its  comparative 
failure.  '<  The  influence  of  Christianity  no  doubt  has  made  itself 
felt  in  all  those  countries  which  have  professed  it ;  but  ought  not 
its  effects,"  he  urged,  "  to  have  been  far  more  perceptible  than  they 
are,  now  that  nearly  eighteen  hundred  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  kingdom  of  God  was  first  proclaimed  ?  Is  it,  in  fact,  the  king- 
dom of  God  in  which  we  are  now  living?  Are  we  at  this  hour 
living  under  the  law  or  under  grace?"  Every  thing,  in  short, 
which  he  thought  or  said  on  this  subject^  was  in  answer  to  what  he 
used  to  call  the  very  question  of  questions ;  the  question  which  oc- 
curs in  the  earliest  of  all  his  works,  and  which  he  continued  to  ask 
of  himself  and  of  others  as  long  as  he  lived.  "  Why,  amongst  us 
in  this  country,  is  the  mighty  work  of  raising  up  God's  kingdom 
stopped ;  the  work  of  bringing  every  thought  and  word  and  deed 
to  the  obedience  of  Christ  ?"    (Serm.  vol.  i.  p.  116.) 

The  great  cause  of  this  hindrance  to  the  triumph  of  Christian- 
ity, he  believed  to  lie  (to  adopt  his  own  distinction)  in  the  corrup- 
tion not  of  the  Religion  of  Christ,  but  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 
The  former  he  felt  had  on  the  whole  done  its  work — "  its  truths," 
he  said,  '^  are  to  be  sought  in  the  Scriptures  alone,  and  are  the  same 
at  all  times  and  in  all  countries."  But ''  the  ChurcH,  which  is  not 
a  revelation  concerning  the  eternal  and  michangeable  God,  but  an 
institution  to  enable  changeable  man  to  apprehend  the  unchange- 
able," had,  he  maintained,  been  virtually  destroyed:  and  thus, 
"  Christianity  being  intended  to  remedy  the  intensity  of  the  evil  of 
the  Fall  by  its  Religion,  and  the  universality  of  the  evil  by  its 
Church,  has  succeeded  in  the  first,  because  its  Religion  has  been 
retained  as  God  gave  it,  but  has  failed  in  the  second,  because  its 
Church  has  been  greatly  corrupted."    (Serm.  vol.  iv.  Pref.  p.  xliv.) 

What  he  meant  by  this  corruption,  and  why  he  thought  it  fatal 
to  the  full  development  of  Christianity,  will  best  appear  by  ex- 
plaining his  idea  of  the  Church,  both  with  regard  to  its  true  end, 
and  its  true  nature.  Its  end  he  maintained  ^'  to  be  the  putting 
down  of  moral  evil."  "  And  if  this  idea,"  he  asks,  <*  seem  strange 
to  any  one,  let  him  consider  whether  he  will  not  find  this  notion  of 
Christianity  every  where  prominent  in  the  Scriptures,  and  whether 
the  most  peculiar  ordinances  of  the  Christian  Religion  are  not 
founded  upon  it ;  or  again,  if  it  seems  natural  to  him,  let  him  ask 
himself  whether  he  has  well  considered  the  legitimate  consequent 
ces  of  such  a  definition,  and  whether,  in  fact,  it  is  not  practically 
forgotten  ?"  Its  true  nature  he  believed  to  be  not  an  institution  of 
the  Clergy,  but  a  living  society  of  all  Christians.  "  When  I  hear 
men  talk  of  the  Church,"  he  used  to  say,  "  I  cannot  help  recalling 
how  Abb6  Sieyes  replied  to  the  question,  *  What  is  the  Tiers  Etat  ?' 
by  saying  <  La  nation  moins  la  noblesse  et  le  clerg6  ;'  and  so  I,  if  I 
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were  asked,  What  are  the  laity  ?  would  answer,  the  Church  minus 
the  Clergy.  This,"  he  said,  "  is  the  view  taken  of  the  Church  in 
the  New  Testament ;  can  it  be  said  that  it  is  the  view  held  amongst 
ourselves,  and  if  not,  is  not  the  difference  incalculable  ?"  It  was 
as  frustrating  the  union  of  all  Christians,  in  accomplishing  what 
he  believed  to  be  the  true  end  enjoined  by  their  common  Master, 
that  he  felt  so  strongly  against  the  desire  for  uniformity  of  opinion 
or  worship,  which  he  used  to  denounce  under  the  name  of  sectari- 
anism ;  it  was  an  annihilating  what  he  believed  to  be  the  Apostol- 
ical idea  of  a  Church,  that  he  felt  sO  strongly  against  that  principle 
of  separation  between  the  clergy  and  laity,  which  he  used  to  de- 
nomice  under  the  name  of  priestcraft.  "As  far  as  the  principle  on 
which  Archbishop  Laud  and  his  followers  acted  went  to  reactuate 
the  idea  of  the  Church,  as  a  co-ordinate  and  living  power  by  virtue 
of  Christ's  institution  and  express  promise,  I  go  along  with  them, 
but  I  soon  discover  that  by  the  Church  they  meant  the  clergy,  the 
hierarchy  exclusively,  and  there  I  fly  off  irom  them  at  a  tangent. 
For  it  is  this  very  interpretation  of  the  Church  that,  according  to 
my  conviction,  constituted  the  first  and  fundamental  apostacy." 
Such  was  the  motto  from  Coleridge's  Remains,  which  he  selected 
as  the  full  expression  of  his  own  views,  and  it  was  as  realizing  this 
idea  that  he  turned  eagerly  to  all  institutions,  which  seemed  likely 
to  impress  on  all  Christians  the  moral,  as  distinct  from  the  ceremo- 
nial character  of  their  religion,  the  equal  responsibility  and  power 
which  they  possessed,  not  "  as  friends  or  honorary  members"  of  the 
Church,  but  as  its  most  essential  parts. 

Such  (to  make  intelligible,  by  a  few  instances,  what  in  general 
language  must  be  obscure)  was  his  desire  to  revive  the  order  of 
deacons,  as  a  link  between  the  clergy  and  laity, — his  defence  of  the 
union  of  laymen  with  clerical  synods,  of  clergy  with  the  civil  legis- 
lature,— his  belief  that  an  authoritative  permission  to  administer 
the  Eucharist,  as  well  as  Baptism,  might  be  beneficially  granted  to 
civil  or  military  ofiicers,  in  congregations  where  it  was  impossible 
to  procure  the  presence  of  clergy, — his  wish  for  the  restoration  of 
Church  discipline,  "which  never  can  and  never  ought  to  be  restored, 
till  the  Church  puts  an  end  to  the  usurpation  of  her  powers  by  the 
clergy  ;  and  which,  though  it  must  be  vain  when  opposed  to  public 
opinion,  yet,  when  it  is  the  expression  of  that  opinion,  can  achieve 
any  thing."  (Serm.  vol.  iv.  pp.  liii.  416.)  Such  was  his  sugges- 
tion of  the  revival  of  many  "  good  practices,  which  belo.ng  to  the 
true  Church  no  less  than  to  the  corrupt  Church,  and  would  there 
be  purely  beneficial ;  daily  church  services,  frequent  communions^ 
memorials  of  our  Christian  calling,  presented  to  our  notice  in  crosses 
and  wayside  oratories ;  commemorations  to  holy  men  of  all  times 
and  countries ;  the  doctrine  of  the  communion  of  saints  practically 
taught ;  religious  orders,  especially  of  women,  of  different  kinds, 
and  under  different  rules,  delivered  only  from  ihe  snare  and  sin  of 
perpetual  vows."    (Serm.  vol.  iv.  Pref.  p.  Ivi.) 

A  society  organized  on  these  principles,  and  with  such  or  simi- 
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lar  institutions,  was,  in  his  judgment,  the  "  true  sign  from  heaven^' 
meant  to  be  "  the  living  witness  of  the  reality  of  Christ's  salvation, 
which  should  remind  us  daily  of  God,  and  work  upon  the  habits  of 
our  life  as  insensibly  as  the  air  we  breathe,"  (Serm.  vol.  iv.  p.  307,J 
which  would  not  "  rest  satisfied  with  the  lesser  and  imperfect  good 
which  strikes  thrice  and  stays,"  (Ibid.  Pref.  p.  liv.)  which  would  be 
"  something  truer  and  deeper  than  satisfied  not  only  the  last  centu- 
ry, but  the  last  seventeen  centuries."    (Ibid.  Pref.  p.  liii.) 

But  it  was  almost  impossible  for  his  speculations  to  have  stopped 
ghort  of  the  most  tangible  shape  which  the  theory  assumed,  viz., 
his  idea  not  of  an  alliance  or  union,  but  of  the  absolute  identity  of 
the  Church  with  the  State.  In  other  words,  his  belief  that  the 
object  of  the  State  and  the  Church  was  alike  the  highest  welfare  of 
man,  and  that  as  the  State  could  not  accomplish  this,  unless  it 
acted  with  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Church,  nor  the  Church, 
unless  it  was  invested  with  the  sovereign  power  of  the  State,  the 
State  and  the  Church  in  thoir  ideal  form  were  not  two  societies, 
but  one ;  and  that  it  is  only  in  proportion  as  this  identity  is  real- 
ized in  each  particular  country,  that  man's  perfection  and  God's 
glory  can  be  established  on  earth.  This  theory  had,  indeed,  al- 
ready been  sanctioned  by  some  of  the  greatest  names  in  English 
theology  and  philosophy,  by  Hooker  in  his  Ecclesiastical  Polity, 
and  in  later  times  by  Burke,  and  in  part  by  Coleridge.  But  (if  a 
negative  may  be  universally  asserted  on  such  a  subject)  it  had 
never  before,  at  least  in  England,  been  so  completely  the  expression 
of  a  man's  whole  mind,  or  the  basis  of  a  whole  system,  political  as 
well  as  religious,  positive  as  well*  as  negative. 

The  peculiar  line  of  his  historical  studies — the  admiration  which 
he  felt  for  the  Greek  and  Roman  common wealths-^his  intensely 
political  and  national  turn  of  mind — his  reverence  for  the  authority 
of  law— his  abhorrence  of  what  he  used  to  consider  the  anarchical 
spirit  of  dissent  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  sectarianism  of  a  clerical 
government  on  the  other — all  tended  to  the  same  result.  His  de- 
testation, on  the  one  hand,  of  what  he  used  to  call  the  secular  or 
Jacobinical  notion  of  a  State,  as  providing  only  for  physical  ends, 
— on  the  other  hand,  of  what  he  used  to  call  the  superstitious  or 
antichristian  view  of  the  Church,  as  claiming  to  be  ruled  not  by 
national  laws,  but  by  a  divinely  appointed  succession  of  priests  or 
governors, — both  combined  to  make  him  look  to  the  nation  or  com- 
monwealth as  the  fit  sphere  for  the  full  realization  of  Christianity; 
to  the  perfect  identification  of  Christian  with  political  society,  as 
the  only  mode  of  harmonizing  the  truths  which,  in  the  opposite 
systems  of  Archbishop  Whately  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  he  lamented  to 
see  "  each  divorced  from  its  proper  mate." 

Accordingly,  no  full  development  of  the  Church,  no  full  Chris- 
tianization  of  the  State,  could  in  his  judgment  take  place,  until  the 
Church  should  have  become  not  a  subordinate,  but  a  sovereign 
society ;  not  acting  indirectly  on  the  world,  through  inferior  in- 
struments, but  directly  through  its  own  government,  the  supreme 
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legislature.  Then  at  last  all  public  officers  of  the  State,  feeling 
themselves  to  be  necessarily  officers  of  the  Church,  would  endea- 
vour "  each  in  his  vocation  and  ministry,"  to  serve  its  great  cause 
"  not  with  a  subject's  indifference,  but  with  a  citizen's  zeal.  Theu 
the  jealousy,  with  which  the  clergy  and  laity  at  present  regard 
each  other's  interference,  would,  as  he  hoped,  be  lost  in  the  sense 
that  their  spheres  were  in  fact  the  same ;  that  nothing  was  too  sec- 
ular to  claim  exemption  fit>m  the  enforcement  of  Christian  duty, 
nothing  too  spiritual  to  claim  exemption  from  the  control  of  the 
government  of  a  Christian  State.  Then  the  whole  nation,  amidst 
much  variety  of  form,  ceremonial,  and  opinion,  would  at  last  feel 
that  the  great  ends  of  Christian  and  national  society,  now  for  the 
first  time  realized  to  their  view,  were  a  far  stronger  bond  of  union 
between  Christians,  and  a  far  deeper  division  from  those  who  were 
not  Christians,  than  any  subordinate  principle  either  of  agreement 
or  separation. 

It  was  thus  only,  that  he  figured  to  himself  the  perfect  consum- 
mation of  earthly  things, — the  triumph  of  what  he  used  emphati- 
cally to  call  the  Kingiiom  of  God.  Other  good  institutions,  ind^d, 
he  regarded  as  so  many  steps  towards  this  end.  The  establishment 
of  a  parochial  clergy,  even  in  its  present  state,  seemed  to  him  the 
highest  national  blessing, — much  more  the  revival  of  the  Church, 
as  he  would  have  wished  to  see  it  revived.  Still  the  work  of  Chris- 
tianity itself  was  not  accomplished,  so  long  as  political  and  social 
institutions  were  exempt  from  its  influence,  so  long  as  the  highest 
power  of  human  society  professed  to  act  on  other  principles  than 
those  declared  in  the  Gospel.  But,  whenever  it  should  come  to 
pass  that  the  strongest  earthly  bond  should  be  identical  with  the 
bond  of  Christian  fellowship, — that  the  highest  earthly  power  should 
avowedly  minister  to  the  advancement  of  Christian  holiness — ^that 
crimes  should  be  regarded  as  sins*— that  Christianity  should  be  the 
acknowledged  basis  of  citizenship, — that  the  region  of  political  and 
national  questions,  war  and  peace,  oaths  and  punishments,  economy 
and  education,  so  long  considered  by  good  and  bad  alike  as  worldly 
and  profane,  should  be  looked  upon  as  the  very  sphere  to  which 
Christian  principles  are  most  applicable, — ^then  he  felt  that  Chris- 
tianity would  at  last  have  gained  a  position,  where  it  could  cope 
for  the  first  time,  front  to  fix)nt,  with  the  power  of  evil ;  that  the 
unfulfilled  promises  of  the  older  prophecies,  so  long  delayed,  would 
have  received  their  accomplishment ;  that  the  kingdoms  of  this 
world  would  have  indeed  become  the  kingdoms  of  the  Lord  and  of 
his  Christ 

No  one  felt  more  keenly  than  himself  how  impossible  it  was  to 
apply  this  view  directly  to  existing  circumstances ;  how  the  whole 
fi^me  work  of  society  must  be  reconstructed  before  it  could  be  brought 
into  action ;  how  far  in  the  remote  future  its  accomplishment  must 
necessarily  lie.  '<  So  deeply,"  he  said,  "  is  the  distinction  between 
the  Church  and  the  State  seated  in  our  laws,  our  language,  and  our 
very  notions,  that  nothing  less  than  a  miraculous  interposition  of 
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God's  Providence  seems  capable  within  any  definite  time  of  erad- 
icating it.'** 

Still  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  postpone,  even  in  thought,  the 
fulfilment  of  his  desires  to  a  remote  Millennium  or  Utopia,  such  as 
in  the  minds  of  many  men  acts  rather  as  a  reason  for  acquiescence 
in  the  existing  order  of  the  world,  than  as  a  motive  for  rising  above 
it  The  wisdom  of  Hesiod's  famous  paradox,  "  He  is  a  fool  who 
knows  not  how  much  better  the  half  is  than  the  whole,"  was  often 
in  his  mouth  ;  in  answer  to  the  frequent  allegation  that  because  the 
complete  fulfilment  of  the  theory  was  impracticable,  therefore  no 
part  of  it  could  be  made  available.  '^  I  cannot  answer  all  your  ob- 
jections fully,"  he  writes  to  Archbishop  Whately,  "  because  if  I 
could,  it  were  to  suppose  that  the  hardest  of  all  human  questions  con- 
tained no  great  difficulties ;  but  I  think  on  the  whole  that  the  objec- 
tions to  my  scheme  are  less  than  to  any  other,  and  that  on  the  positive 
side  it  is  in  theory  perfect ;  and  though  it  never  will  be  wholly 
realized,  yet  if  men  can  be  brought  to  look  at  it  as  the  true  theory, 
the  practical  approximations  to  it  may  in  the  course  of  time  be  in- 
definitely great" 

It  was  still  the  thought  which  animated  all  his  exertions  in  be- 
half of  his  country,  where  he  felt  that  "  the  means  were  still  in  our 
hands,  which  it  seems  far  better  to  use  even  at  the  eleventh  hour, 
than  desperately  to  throw  them  away."*  And,  convinced  as  he  was, 
that  the  founders  of  our  present  constitution  in  Church  and  State 
did  <<  truly  consider  them  to  be  identical,  the  Christian  nation  of 
England  to  be  the  Church  of  England,  the  head  of  that  nation  to 
be  for  that  very  reason  the  head  of  the  Church,"  he  asked  with  an 
indignant  sorrow, "  whether  it  were  indeed  indifference  or  latitudina- 
rianism,  to  wish  most  devoutly  that  this  noble,  this  divine  theory 
might  be  fully  and  for  ever  realized."'  It  was  still  the  vision  which 
closed  the  vista  of  all  his  speculations ;  the  ideal  whole,  which 
might  be  incorporated  part  by  part  into  the  existing  order  of  society  ; 
the  ideal  end  which  each  successive  age  might  approach  more 
closely, — its  very  remoteness  only  impressing  him  more  deeply 
with  the  conviction  of  the  enormous  efforts  which  must  be  made  to 
bring  all  social  institutions  nearer  to  that  perfection  which  Christi- 
anity designed  for  them,  of  the  enormous  mass  of  evil  which  lay 
undisturb^  because  so  few  dared  to  acknowledge  the  identity  of 
the  cause  of  reform  with  the  cause  of  Christianity.  It  was  still,  in 
its  practical  form,  the  great  idea  of  which  the  several  parts  of  his 
life  were  so  many  d^tinct  exemplifications;  his  sermons— his 
teaching — ^his  government  of  the  school — ^his  public  acts — ^his  own 
personal  character ;  and  to  which  all  his  dreams  of  wider  useful- 
ness instinctively  turned,  firom  the  first  faint  outline  of  his  hopes  in 
his  earliest  letters  down  to  the  last  evening  of  his  life,  when  the  last 
thought  which  he  bestowed  on  the  future,  was  of  "  that  great  work, 
if  11^  permitted  to  take  part  in  it" 

. '  Prefiice  to  History  of  Rome,  vol.  i.  p.  ix. 
'  Serm.  voL  ii.  Pref.  p.  vi.  *  Church  Reform,  Poft^eript,  p.  S4. 
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The  general  view  of  Dr.  Arnold's  life  at  Rugby  must  not  be 
closed,  without  touching,  however  briefly  and  imperfectly,  on  that 
aspect  of  it,  which  naturally  gave  the  truest  view  of  his  mind  and 
character,  whilst  to  those  at  a  distance  it  was  comparatively  but 
little  known. 

Perhaps  the  scene  which,  to  those  who  knew  him  best,  would 
bring  together  the  recollections  of  his  public  and  private  life  in  the 
most  lively  way,  was  his  study  at  Rugby.  There  he  sat  at  his 
work,  with  no  attempt  at  seclusion,  conversation  going  on  around 
him — his  children  playing  in  the  room — his  frequent  guests,  wheth- 
er friends  or  former  pupils,  coming  in  or  out  at  will — ready  at  once 
to  break  off  his  occupations  to  answer  a  question,  or  to  attend  to 
the  many  interruptions  to  which  he  was  liable ;  and  from  these 
interruptions,  or  from  his  regular  avocations,  at  the  few  odd  hours 
or  minutes  which  he  could  command,  would  he  there  return  and 
recommence  his  writing,  as  if  it  had  not  been  broken  off.  "  Instead 
of  feeHng  my  head  exhausted,"  he  would  sometimes  say  after  the 
day's  business  was  over,  "  it  seems  to  have  quite  an  eagerness  to 
get  to  work."  "  I  feel  as  if  I  could  dictate  to  twenty  secretries  at 
once." 

Yet,  almost  unfailing  as  was  this  "  unhasting,  unresting  dili- 
gence," to  use  the  expression  of  a  keen  observer,  who  thus  charac- 
terized his  impression  of  one  day's  visit  at  Rugby,  he  would  often 
wish  for  something  more  like  leisure  and  repose.  "  We  some- 
times feel,"  he  said,  "  as  if  we  should  like  to  run  our  heads  into  a 
hole — to  be  quiet  for  a  little  time  from  the  stir  of  so  many  human 
beings  which  greets  us  from  morning  to  evening."  And  it  was 
from  amidst  this  chaos  of  employments  that  he  tunied,  with  all 
the  delight  of  which  his  nature  was  capable,  to  what  he  often 
dwelt  upon  as  the  rare,  the  unbroken,  the  almost  awful  happiness 
of  his  dfomestic  life.  It  is  impossible  adequately  to  describe  the 
imion  of  the  whole  family  round  him,  who  was  not  only  the  father 
and  guide,  but  the  elder  brother  and  playfellow  of  his  children  ; 
the  first  feelings  of  enthusiastic  love  and  watchful  care,  carried 
through  twenty-two  years  of  wedded  life, — the  gentleness  and  de- 
votion which  marked  his  whole  feeling  and  manner  in  the  privacy 
of  his  domestic  intercourse.  Those  who  had  known  him  only  in 
the  school,  can  remember  the  kind  of  surprise  with  which  they 
first  witnessed  his  tenderness  and  playfulness.  Those  who  had 
known  him  only  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  found  it  difficult  to 
conceive  how  his  pupils  or  the  world  at  large  should  have  formed 
to  themselves  so  stern  an  image  of  one  in  himself  so  loving.  Tet 
both  were  alike  natural  to  him  ;  the  severity  and  the  pla^ulness 
expressing  each  in  their  turn  the  earnestness  with  which  he  en- 
tered into  the  business  of  life,  and  the  enjoyment  with  which  he 
entered  into  its  rest ;  whilst  the  common  principle,  which  linked 
both  together,  made  every  closer  approach  to  him  in  his  private 
life  a  means  for  better  understanding  him  in  his  public  relations. 

Enough,  however,  may  perhaps  be  said  to  recall  something  at 
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least  of  its  outward  aspect.  There  were  his  hours  of  thorough  re- 
laxation, when  he  would  throw  oflf  all  thoughts  of  the  school  and 
of  public  matters — ^his  quiet  walks  by  the  side  of  his  wife's  pony, 
when  he  would  enter  into  the  full  enjoyment  of  air  and  exercise, 
and  the  outward  face  of  nature,  observing  with  distinct  pleasure  each 
symptom  of  the  burst  of  spring  or  of  the  richness  of  summer — "  feel- 
ing like  a  horse  pawing  the  ground,  impatient  to  be  off," — "  as  if 
the  very  act  of  existence  was  an  hourly  pleasure  to  him."  There 
was  the  cheerful  voice  that  used  to  go  sounding  through  the  house 
in  the  early  morning,  as  he  went  round  to  call  his  children  ;  the 
new  spirits  which  he  seemed  to  gather  from  the  mere  glimpses  of 
them  in  the  midst  of  his  occupations — the  increased  merriment  of 
all  in  any  game  in  which  he  joined — the  happy  walks  on  which 
he  would  take  them  in  the  fields  and  hedges,  hunting  for  flowers — 
the  yearly  excursions  to  look  in  a  neighbouring  clay-pit  for  the 
earliest  coltsfoot,  with  the  mock  siege  that  followed.  Nor,  again, 
was  the  sense  of  his  authority  as  a  father,  ever  lost  in  his  playful- 
ness as  a  companion.  His  personal  superintendence  of  their  ordi- 
nary instructions  was  necessarily  limited  by  his  other  engagements, 
but  it  was  never  wholly  laid  aside ;  in  the  later  years  of  his  life  it 
was  his  custom  to  read  the  Psalms  and  Lessons  of  the  day  with 
his  family  every  morning ;  and  the  common  reading  of  a  chapter 
in  the  Bible  every  Sunday  evening,  with  repetition  of  hymns  or 
parts  of  Scripture,  by  every  member  of  the  family — the  devotion 
with  which  he  would  himself  repeat  his  favourite  poems  from  the 
Christian  Year,  or  his  favourite  passages  from  the  Gospels — the 
same  attitude  of  deep  attention  in  listening  to  the  questions  of  his 
youngest  children,  the  same  reverence  in  answering  their  difficul- 
ties, that  he  would  have  shown  to  the  most  advanced  of  his  friends 
or  his  scholars — form  a  picture  not  soon  to  pass  away  from  the 
mind  of  any  one  who  was  ever  present.  But  his-  teaching  in  his 
family  was  naturally  not  confined  to  any  particular  occasions; 
they  looked  to  him  for  information  and  advice  at  all  times ;  and  a 
word  of  authority  from  him  was  a  law  not  to  be  questioned  for  a 
moment.  And  with  the  tenderness  which  seemed  to  be  aUve  to  all 
their  wants  and  wishes,  there  was  united  that  peculiar  sense  of 
solemnity,  with  which  in  his  eyes  the  very  idea  of  a  family  life 
was  invested.  "  I  do  not  wonder,"  he  said,  "  that  it  was  thought 
a  great  misfortune  to  die  childless  in  old  times,  when  they  had  not 
fuller  light — it  seems  so  completely  wiping  a  man  out  of  existence^" 
The  anniversaries  of  domestic  events — the  passing  away  of  suc- 
cessive generations — the  entrance  of  his  sons  on  the  several  stages 
of  their  education, — struck  on  the  deepest  chords  of  his  nature, 
and  made  him  blend  with  every  prospect  of  the  future,  the  keen 
sense  of  the  continuance  (so  to  speak)  of  his  own  existence  in  the 
good  and  evil  fortunes  of  nis  children,  and  to  unite  the  thought  of 
them  with  the  yet  more  solemn  feeling,  with  which  he  was  at  all 
times  wont  to  regard  "  the  blessing  "  of  '<  a  whole  house  trans- 
planted entire  from  earth  to  heaven,  without  one  failure." 
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In  his  own  domestic  happiness  he  never  lost  sight  of  his.  early 
friends.  "  He  was  attached  to  his  family,"  it  was  truly  said  of  him 
by  Archbishop  Whately,  as  if  he  had  no  Mends ;  to  his  friends,  as 
if  he  had  no  family ;  and,"  he  adds,  <'  to  his  country,  as  if  he  had 
no  friends  or  relations."  Debarred  as  he  was  from  frequent  inter- 
course with  most  of  them  by  his  and  their  occupations,  he  made  it 
part  of  the  regular  business  of  his  life  to  keep  up  a  con'espondence 
witli  them.  "  I  never  do,"  he  said,  "  and  I  trust  I  never  shall  ex- 
cuse myself  for  not  writing  to  old  and  dear  friends,  for  it  is  really 
a  duty  which  it  is  mere  indolence  and  thoughtlessness  to  neg- 
lect" The  very  aspect  of  their  several  homes  lived  as  distinct 
images  in  his  mind,  and  seemed  to  have  an  equal  claim  on  his 
interest.  To  men  of  such  variety  of  opinion  and  character,  that 
the  very  names  of  some  of  them  are  identified  with  ineasures  and 
views  the  most  opposite  that  good  men  can  entertain,  he  retained 
to  the  end  a  strong  and  almost  equal  affection.  The  absence  of 
greater  mutual  sympathy  was  to  him  almost  the  only  shadow 
thrown  over  his  happy  life ;  no  difiference  of  opinion  ever  destroyed 
his  desire  for  intercourse  with  them ;  and  where,  in  spite  of  his 
own  efforts  to  continue  it,  it  was  so  inteiTupted,  the  subject  was  so 
painful  to  him,  that  even  with  those  most  intimate  with  him,  he 
could  hardly  bear  to  allude  to  it 

How  lively  was  his  interest  in  the  state  of  England  generally, 
and  especially  of  the  lower  orders,  will  appear  elsewhere.  But 
the  picture  of  his  ordinary  life  would  be  incomplete  without  men- 
tion of  his  intercourse  with  the  poor.  He  purposely  abstained,  as 
will  be  seen,  from  mixing  much  in  the  affairs  of  the  town  and 
neighbourhood  of  Rugby.  But  he  was  always  ready  to  assist  in 
matters  of  local  charity  or  usefulness,  giving  lectures,  for  example, 
before  the  Mechanics'  Institutes  at  Rugby  and  Lutterworth,  writing 
tracts  on  the  appearance  of  the  cholera  in  the  vicinity,  and,  after 
the  establishment  of  the  railway  station  at  half  a  mile  from  the 
town,  procuring  the  sanction  of  the  Bishop  for  the  performance  of 
a  short  service  there  on  Sunday  by  himself  and  the  assistant  mas- 
ters in  turn.  And  with  the  poor  generally,  though  his  acquaint- 
ance was  naturally  much  more  limited  than  it  had  been  in  the 
village  of  Laleham,  yet  with  some  few,  chiefly  aged  persons  in  the 
almshouse  of  the  place,  he  made  a  point  of  keeping  up  a  frequent 
and  familiar  intercourse. 

In  this  intercourse,  sometimes  in  conversations  with  them  as  he 
met  or  overtook  them  alone  on  the  road,  usually  in  such  visits  as 
he  could  pay  to  them  in  his  spare  moments  of  relaxation,  he  as- 
sumed less  of  the  character  of  a  teacher  than  most  clei^men  would 
have  thought  right,  reading  to  them  occasionally,  but  generally 
talking  to  3iem  with  the  manner  of  a  friend  and  an  equal.  This 
resulted  partly  from  the  natural  reserve  and  shyness  which  made 
him  shnnk  trom  entering  on  sacred  subjects  with  comparative 
strangers,  and  which,  though  he  latterly  somewhat  overcame  it, 
almost  disqualified  him,  in  his  own  judgment,  from  taking  charge 
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of  a  parish.  But  it  was  also  the  effect  of  his  reluctance  to  address 
them  in  a  more  authoritative  or  professional  tone  than  he  would 
have  used  towards  persons  of  his  own  rank.  Feeling  keenly  what 
seemed  to  him  at  once  the  wrong  and  the  mischief  done  by  the  too 
wide  separation  between  the  higher  and  lower  orders,  he  wished  to 
visit  them  "  as  neighbours,  without  always  seeming  bent  on  reHev- 
ing  or  instructing  them ;'"  and  could  not  bear  to  use  language 
which  to  any  one  in  a  higher  station  would  have  been  thought  an 
interference.  With  the  servants  of  his  household,  for  the  same 
reasons,  he  was  in  the  habit,  whether  in  travelling  or  in  his  own 
house,  of  consulting  their  accommodation  and  speaking  to  them 
familiarly  as  to  so  many  members  of  the  domestic  circle.  And  in 
all  this,  writes  one  who  knew  well  his  manner  to  the  poor,  "  there 
was  no  affectation  of  condescension,  it  was  a  manly  aadress  to  his 
fellow  men,  as  man  addressing  man."  "i  never  knew  such  a 
humble  man  as  the  Doctor,"  said  the  parish  clerk  at  Laleham,  after 
he  had  revisited  it  from  Rugby ;  "he  comes  and  shakes  us  by  the 
hand  as  if  he  was  one  of  us."  "  He  used  to  come  into  my  house," 
said  an  old  woman  near  his  place  in  Westmoreland,  '^  and  talk  to 
me  as  if  I  was  a  lady."  Often,  no  doubt,  this  was  not  appreciated 
by  the  poor,  and  might,  at  times,  be  embarrassing  to  himself,  and  it 
is  said  that  he  was  liable  to  be  imposed  upon  by  them,  and  greatly 
to  overrate  their  proficiency  in  moral  and  religious  excellence.  But 
he  felt  this  intercourse  to  be  peculiarly  needtiil  for  one  engaged  in 
occupations  such  as  his ;  to  the  remembrance  of  the  gooa  poor, 
whom  he  visited  at  Rugby,  he  often  recurred  when  absent  from 
them,  and  nothing  can  exceed  the  regret  which  they  testify  at  his 
loss,  and  the  grateful  affection  with  which  they  still  speak  of  him, 
pointing  with  delight  to  the  seat  which  he  usea  to  occupy  by  their 
firesides :  one  of  them  especially,  an  old  almswoman,  who  died  a 
few  months  after  his  own  decease,  up  to  the  last  moment  of  con- 
sciousness never  ceasing  to  think  of  his  visits  to  her,  and  of  the 
hope  with  which  she  looked  forward  now  to  seeing  his  &ce  once 
more  again. 

Closely  as  he  was  bound  to  Rugby  by  these  and  similar  bonds 
of  social  and  familiar  life,  and  yet  more  closely  by  the  charm,  with 
which  its  mere  outward  aspect  and  localities  were  invested  by  his 
interest  in  the  school,  both  as  an  independent  institution  and  as  his 
own  sphere  of  duty,  yet  the  place  in  itself  never  had  the  same 
strong  hold  on  his  affections  as  Oxford  or  Laleham,  and  his  holi- 
days were  almost  always  spent  away  from  Rugby,  either  in  short 
tours,  or  in  later  years  at  his  Westmoreland  home.  Pox  How,  a 
small  estate  between  Rydal  and  Ambleside,  which  he  purchased 
in  1832,  with  the  view  of  providing  for  himself  a  retreat,  in  case  of 
his  retirement  from  the  school,  or  for  his  family  in  case  of  his  death. 
The  monotonous  character  of  the  midland  scenery  of  Warwick- 
shire was  to  him,  with  his  strong  love  of  natural  beauty  and  va- 
riety, absolutely  repulsive ;  there  was  something  almost  touching 

*  Sermons,  vol.  ii.  p.  411. 
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in  the  eagerness  with  which,  amidst  that  "  endless  succession  of 
fields  and  hedge-}  ows,"  he  would  make  the  most  of  any  features  of 
a  higher  order ;  in  the  pleasure  with  which  he  would  cherish  the 
few  places  where  the  current  of  the  Avon  was  perceptible,  or  where 
a  glimpse  of  the  horizon  could  be  discerned ;  in  the  humorous  des- 
pair with  which  he  would  gaze  on  the  dull  expanse  of  fields  east- 
ward fix)m  Rugby.  "  It  is  no  wonder  we  do  not  like  looking  that 
way,  when  one  considers  that  there  is  nothing  fine  between  us  and 
the  Ural  mountains.  ,  Conceive  what  you  look  over,  for  you  just 
miss  Sweden,  and  look  over  Holland,  the  north  of  Germany,  and 
the  centre  of  Russia."  With  this  absence  of  local  attraction  in  the 
place,  and  with  the  conviction  that  his  occupations  and  ofiicial  sta« 
tion  must  make  him  look  for  his  future  home  elsewhere,  "  I  feel,? 
he  said,  "  that  I  love  Middlesex  and  Westmoreland,  but  I  care  no- 
thing for  Warwickshire,  and  am  in  it  like  a  plant  sunk  in  the 
ground  in  a  pot,  my  roots  never  strike  beyond  the  pot,  and  I  could 
be  transplanted  at  any  minute  without  tearing  or  severing  of  my 
fibres.  To  the  pot  itself,  which  is  the  school,  I  could  cling  very 
lovingly,  were  it  not  that  the  laborious  nature  of  the  employment 
makes  me  feel  that  it  can  be  only  temporary,  and  that,  if  I  live  to 
old  age,  my  age  could  not  be  spent  in  my  present  situation." 

Fox  How  accordingly  became  more  and  more  the  centre  of  all 
hi^  local  and  domestic  affections.  "  It  is  with  a  mixed  feeUng  of 
solemnity  and  tenderness,"  he  said,  <'  that  I  regard  our  mountain 
nest,  whose  surpassing  sweetness,  I  think  I  may  safely  say,  adds 
a  positive  happiness  to  every  one  of  my  waking  hours  passed  in 
it."  When  absent  from  it,  it  still,  he  said,  "  dwelt  in  his  memory 
as  a  vision  of  beauty  from  one  vacation  to  another,"  and  when 
present  at  it  he  felt  that  "  no  hasty  or  excited  admiration  of  a 
toiurist  could  be  compared  with  the  quiet  and  hourly  delight  of 
having  the  mountains  and  streams  as  familiar  objects,  connected 
with  the  enjoyments  of  home,  one's  family,  one's  books,  and  one's 
friends," — "  associated  with  our  work-day  thoughts  a»  well  as 
oiu*  gala-day  ones." 

Then  it  was  that,  as  he  sat  working  in  the  midst  of  bis  family, 
"  never  raising  his  eyes  from  the  paper  to  the  window  without  an 
influx  of  ever  new  delights,"  he  found  that  leisure  for  writing, 
which  he  so  much  craved  at  Rugby.  Then  it  was  that  he  enjoyed 
the  entire  relaxation,  which  he  so  much  needed  after  his  school 
occupations,  whether  in  the  journeys  of  coming  and  returning, 
Uiose  long  journeys,  which,  before  they  were  shortened  by  railway 
travelling,  were  to  him,  he  used  to  say,  the  twelve  most  restful 
days  of  the  whole  year ; — or  in  the  birthday  festivities  of  his  chil- 
dren, and  the  cheerful  evenings  when  all  subjects  were  discussed, 
from  the  gravest  to  the  lightest,  and  when  he  would  read  to  them 
his  favourite  stories  from  Herodotus,  or  his  favourite  English  poets. 
Most  of  all,  perhaps,  was  to  be  observed  his  delight  in  those  long 
mountain  walks,  when  they  would  start  with  their  provisions  for 
the  day,  himself  the  guide  and  life  of  the  party,  always  on  the 
look-out  how  best  to  break  the  ascent  by  gentle  stages,  comforting 
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the  little  ones  in  their  falls,  and  helping  forward  those  who  were 
tired,  himself  always  keeping  with  the  laggers,  that  none  might 
strain  their  strength  by  trying  to  be  in  front  with  him — and  then, 
when  his  assistance  was  not  wanted,  the  liveliest  of  all ;  his  step 
so  light,  his  eye  so  quick  in  finding  flowers  to  take  home  to  those 
who  were  not  of  the  party. 

Year  by  year  bound  him  with  closer  ties  to  his  new  home ; 
not  only  Fox  How  itself  with  each  particular  tree,  the  growth  of 
which  he  had  watched,  and  each  particular  spot  in  the  grounds, 
associated  by  him  with  the  playful  names  of  his  nine  children ; 
but  also  the  whole  valley  in  which  it  lay  became  consecrated  with 
something  of  a  domestic  feeling.  Rydal  Chapel,  with  the  congre- 
gation to  which  he  had  so  ofen  preached — the  new  circle  of  friends 
and  acquaintance  with  whom  he  kept  up  so  familiar  an  inter- 
course— the  gorges  and  rocky  pools  which  owed  their  nomencla- 
ture to  him,  all  became  part  of  his  habitual  thoughts.  He  delight- 
ed to  derive  his  imagery  from  the  hills  and  lakes  of  Westmore- 
land, and  to  trace  in  them  the  likenesses  of  his  favourite  scenes  in 
poetry  and  history ;  even  their  minutest  features  were  of  a  kind 
that  were  most  attractive  to  him ;  "  the  running  streams  "  which 
were  to  him  "  the  most  beautiful  objects  in  nature ;" — ^the  wild 
flowers  on  the  mountain  sides,  which  were  to  him,  he  said,  -'"his 
music ;"  and  which,  whether  in  their  scarcity  at  Rugby,  or  their 
profusion  in  Westmoreland, "  loving  them,"  as  he  used  to  say,  "  as 
a  child  loves  them,"  he  could  not  bear  to  see  removed  from  their 
natural  places  by  the  wayside,  where  others  might  enjoy  them  as 
well  as  himself.  The  very  peacefuhiess  of  all  the  historical  and 
moral  associations  of  the  scenery — free  alike  from  the  remains  of 
feudal  ages  in  the  past,  and  suggesting  comparatively  so  little  of 
suffering  or  evil. in  the  present, — rendered  doubly  grateful  to  him 
the  refreshment  which  he  there  found  from  the  rough  world  in  the 
school,  or  the  sad  feelings  awakened  in  his  mind  by  the  thoughts 
of  his  Church  and  country.  There  he  hoped,  when  the  time 
should  have  come  for  his  retreat  from  Rugby,  to  spend  his  declining 
years.  Other  visions,  indeed,  of  a  more  practical  and  laborious 
life,  from  time  to  time  passed  before  him,  but  Fox  How  was  the 
image,  wUich  most  constantly  presented  itself  to  him  in  all  pros- 
pects for  the  future ;  there  he  intended  to  have  lived  in  peace, 
maintaining  his  connexion  with  the  rising  generation  by  receiving 
pupils  from  the  Universities  ;  there,  under  the  shade  of  the  trees 
of  his  own  planting,  he  hoped  in  his  old  age  to  give  to  the  world 
the  fruits  of  his  former  experience  and  labours,  by  executing  those 
works  for  which  at  Rugby  he  felt  himself  able  only  to  prepare  the 
way,  or  lay  the  first  foundations,  and  never  again  leave  his  retire- 
ment till  (to  use  his  own  expression^  "  his  bones  should  go  to 
Orasmere  churchyard,  to  lie  under  the  yews  which  Wordsworth 
planted,  and  to  have  the  Rotha,  with  its  deep  and  silent  pools, 
passing  by. 


CHAPTER  V. 


LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE,  AUGUST  1828  TO  AUGUST  1830. 

The  two  first  years  of  Dr.  Arnold's  life  at  Rugby  remarkably 
exhibit  the  natural  sanguineness  of  bis  character;  whether  in  the 
feeling  with  which  he  entered  on  the  business  of  the  school,  or  in 
.the  hopefulness  with  which  he  regarded  public  affairs,  and  which, 
more  or  less,  pervaded  all  that  he  wrote  at  this  time. 

The  first  volume  of  sermons,  and  the  first  volume  of  his  edition 
of  .Thucydides,  containing,  as  they  did,  in  many  respects  the  basis 
of  his  theological  and  historical  views,  were  published  in  February, 
1829,  and  May,  1830 ;  and  little  need  be  added  to  what  has 
already  been  said  of  them.  To  the  latter,  indeed,  an  additional 
interest  is  imparted  from  its  being  the  first  attempt  in  English  phi- 
lology to  investigate  not  merely  the  phrases  and  formulae,  but  the 
general  principles  of  the  Greek  language,  and  to  illustrate,  not 
merely  the  words,  but  the  history  and  geography  of  a  Greek  histo- 
rian. And  in  the  Essay  on  the  different  periods  of  national  exist- 
ence  appended  to  this  first  volume,  but,  in  fact,  belonging  more  to 
his  general  views  of  history  and  politics  than  to  any  particular 
illustration  of  Thucydides,  is  brought  out  more  forcibly  than  in 
any  other  of  his  writings,  his  belief  in  the  progress  and  inherent 
excellence  of  popular  principles ;  in  the  distinct  stages  of  civiliza- 
tion through  which  nations  have  to  pass ;  and  in  the  philosophical 
^visions  of  ancient  and  modem  history,  of  which  he  made  so 
much  use  in  treating  of  either  of  them.  But  the  work  which 
naturally  excited  most  public  altention,  was  a  pamphlet  on  '^  the 
Christian  Duty  of  conceding  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics," 
published  in  February,  1829.  To  those  who  knew  him  in  later 
life,  it  may  appear  strange  that  he  should  have  treated  at  length  of 
the  question  (Xf  Ireland,  which  he  was  accustomed  to  shun  as  a 
problem  of  inextricable  difficulty,  and  on  which  nothing  but  a 
sense  of  justice  could  ever  prevail  upon  him  to  enter.  But  this 
sense  of  justice  was,  at  this  time,  quickened  by  the  deep  conviction 
which,  for  some  years  past,  he  had  entertained  of  the  alarming 
state  of  the  Irish  nation.  *'  There  is  more  to  be  done  there,"  he 
writes  in  1828,  firom  Laleham,  <<  than  in  any  comer  of  the  world. 
I  had,  at  one  time,  a  notion  of  going  over  there  and  taking  Irish 
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pupils,  to  try  what  one  man  could  do  towards  civilizing  the  people, 
by  trying  to  civilize  and  Christianize  their  gentry .**  And  the  par- 
ticular crisis  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Act  was  exactly  one  of 
those  occasions  which  brought  him  into  direct  collision,  both  with 
the  tone  of  the  Liberal  party,  who  assumed  that,  as  being  a  politi- 
cal measure,  it  could  not  be  ai^ed  on  religious  grounds ;  and  of 
the  Tory  party,  who  assumed  that,  as  being  a  religious  question, 
it  was  one  on  which  the  almost  united  authority  of  the  English 
clergy  ought  to  have  decisive  weiffht ;  whereas,  his  own  views 
of  course  led  him  to  maintain  that,  being  a  great  national  question 
of  right  and  wrong,  it  must,  on  the  one  hand,  be  argued  on  Chris- 
tian grounds,'  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  clergy  would  not 
be  the  best  judges  of  it,  because  ''the  origin,  rights,  and  successive 
revolutions  of  society  were  subjects  which  they  avowedly  neg- 
lected to  study."  The  pamphlet  was  published  at  so  late  a  stage 
of  the  controversy,  that  it  had  not  time  to  reach  a  second  edition 
before  the  act  was  passed.  But  the  grounds  of  solemn  duty  on 
which  his  vindication  of  the  Relief  Act  was  based,  as  the  best 
mode  of  repairing  the  sin  and  mischief,  never  yet  effaced,  of  the 
original  conquest  of  Ireland,  and  as  a  right,  which,  as  being  still  a 
distinct  national  society,  the  Irish  people  justly  claimed, — attracted 
considerable  attention.  Other  parts,  such  as  that  in  which  he  de- 
nied the  competence  of  the  clergy  to  pronounce  upon  historical 
questions,  created  an  impression  against  him  in  the  great  body  of 
his  profession,  which,  perhaps,  was  never  wholly  removed.  Its 
intrinsic  interest,  independent  of  the  particular  controversy,  con- 
sists in  its  being  his  first  and  most  emphatic  protest  against  the 
divorce  of  religion  and  politics,  and  the  most  complete  statement 
of  his  abstract  views  of^  political  science,  as  his  Appendix  to  Thu- 
cydides  furnished  his  statement  of  their  historical  development. 


I.      TO  J.   T.   COLERIDGE,   ESQ. 

ROf by,  Anguft  09,  ISSBw 

Here  we  are  actually  at  Rugby,  and  the  school  will  open  to- 
morrow. 1  cannot  tell  you  with  what  deep  regret  we  lefl  Laleham,  where 
we  had  heen  so  peaceful  and  so  happy,  and  left  my  mother,  aunt,  and  sisters  for 
the  first  time  in  my  life,  except  dunnff  my  school  and  college  absences.  It 
was  quite  "  feror  exul  in  altum,"  d^c,  Dut  then  we  both  looked  upon  Rugby 
as  on  our  Italy,  and  entered  it,  I  think,  with  hope  and  with  thankfulness.  .  .  . 
But  the  things  which  I  have  had  to  settle,  and  the  people  whom  I  have  had 
to  see  on  business,  have  been  almost  endless ;  to  me,  unused  as  I  was  to 
business,  it  seemed  quite  a  chaos ;  but,  thank  Qod,  being  in  high  health 
and  spirits,  and  saining  daily  more  knowledfire  of  the  state  of  affaira,  I  get 
on  tolerably  welL  Next  week,  however,  will  oe  the  igrrand  experiment ;  and 
I  look  to  it  naturally  with  great  anxiety.  I  trust,  I  feel  how  great  and  sol- 
emn a  duty  I  have  to  fulnl.  and  that  I  shall  be  enabled  to  fmfil  it  by  that 
help  which  can  alone  give  tne  "  Spirit  of  power  and  love,  and  of  a  sound 
mind  ;^  the  three  ffreat  requisites,  I  imagine,  in  a  schoolmaster. 

Xou  need  not  tear  my  reforming  furiously ;  there,  I  think,  I  can  assure 
you;  but,  of  my  success  in  introducing  a  religious  principle  into  education, 
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I  must  be  doabtfiil ;  it  is  my  most  earnest  wish,  and  I  pray  God  that  it  may 
be  my  constant  labour  and  prayer ;  but  to  do  this  would  oe  to  succeed  be- 
yond all  my  hopes ;  it  would  be  a  happiness  so  great,  that  I  think  the  world 
would  yield  me  nothing  comparable  to  it.  To  do  it,  however  imperfectly, 
would  far  more  than  repay  twenty  years  of  labour  and  anxiety. 

Saturday,  Au^^t  30th.    I  have  been  receiving,  this  morning,  a  constant 

succession  of  visitors,  and  now,  before  I  go  out  to  return .  Au^st  3l8t. 

I  was  again  interrupted,  and  now,  I  think  that  I  had  better  at  once  finish  my 
letter.  I  have  entered  twenty-nine  new  boys,  and  have  ^ot  four  more  to 
enter;  and  I  have  to  day  commenced  my  business  by  csJlinff  over  names 
and  going  into  chapel,  wnere  I  was  glad  to  see  that  the  boys  behaved  very 
well.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  odd  it  seems  1o  me,  recalhng,  at  once,  my 
school-days  more  vividly  than  I  could  hav^thought  possible. 


II.      TO   REV.   F.   C.   BLACKSTONE. 

Rugby,  SeptemlMr  9B,  1898. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  long  time  since  I  wrote  to  you,  and  there  has  been  much 
of  intense  interest  in  £e  period  which  has  elapsed  since  I  did  write.  But  it 
has  been  quite  an  engrossing  occupation ;  and  Thucydides  and  every  thing 
else  has  gone  to  sleep  while  I  have  been  attending  to  it.  Now  it  is  becom- 
ing more  familiar  to  me,  but  still  the  actual  employment  of  time .  is  very 
great,  and  the  matters  for  thought  which  it  affords  are  almost  endless. 
Still  I  get  my  daily  exercise  and  bathing  very  happily,  so  that  I  have  been, 
and  am,  perfectly  well,  and  equal  in  strength  and  spirits  to  the  work.    .    . 

....  For  myself,  I  like  it  hitherto  beyond  my  expectation,  but,  of 
course,  a  month  is  a  very  short  time  to  judge  from.  [AAer  speaking  of  the 
details  of  the  school,  and  expressing  his  generally  favourable  impression  of 
it.]  I  am  trying  to  establish  something  of  a  friendly  intercourse  with  the 
Sixth  Form,  by  asking  them  in  succession,  in  parties  of  four,  to  dinner  with 
us,  and  I  have  them  each  separately  up  into  my  room  to  look  over  their  ex- 
ercises  I  mean  to  bring  in  something  like  '^  gatherings ''  be- 
fore it  is  long,  for  they  understand  that  I  have  not  done  with  my  alterations, 
nor  probably  ever  shall  have ;  and  I  am  going  to  have  an  Examination  for 
every  form  in  the  school,  at  the  end  of  the  short  half-year,  in  all  the  business 
of  the  half-year.  Divinity,  Greek  and  Latin,  Arithmetic,  History,  Geogra- 
phy, and  Chronology,  with  first  and  second  classes,  and  prize  books  for  those 
who  do  well.  I  find  that  my  power  is  perfectly  absolute,  so  that  I  have  no 
e:(cuse  if  I  do  not  try  to  make  the  school  something  like  my  beau  ideal — it 
is  sure  to  fall  far  enough  short  in  reality.  There  has  been  no  fioeging  yet. 
(and  I  hope  that  there  will  be  none,)  and  surprisingly  few  irregularities,  i 
chastise,  at  first,  by  very  gentle  impositions,  which  are  raised  for  a  repeti- 
tion of  offences — ^flogging  will  be  only  my  ratio  ultima — and  talking  I  shall 
try  to  the  utmost.  I  believe  that  boys  may  be  governed  a  great  deal  by 
ffentle  methods  and  kindness,  and  appealing  to  their  better  feeling^,  if  you 
snow  that  you  are  not  afraid  of  them  i  I  have  seen  great  boys,  six  feet  high, 
shed  tears  when  I  have  sent  for  them  up  into  my  room  and  sjpoken  to  them 
quietly,  in  private,  for  not  knowing  their  lesson,  and  I  have  found  that  this 
treatment  produced  its  effects  afterwards,  in  making  them  do  better.  But, 
of  couri^,  deeds  must  second  words  when  needful,  or  words  will  soon  be 
laughed  at 


III.   TO   THE   SAME. 

LalehMB,D«e.]0,iaW. 

I  should  have  greatly  enjoyed  seeing  you  again  and  seeing 

you  with  your  wife,  and  at  your  own  home,  to  say  nothing  of  resuming 
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some  of  the  matters  we  discnsaed  a  little  in  the  siiininer.    The  constitutional 


with  a  man  rather  than  on  my  points  of  agreement  with  him,  because,  in 
one  case,  I  may  get  my  own  opinions  modified  and  modify  his — ^in  the  other, 
we  only  end  where  we  began.  I  confess  that  it  does  pain  me  when  I  find  my 
friends  shocked  at  the  expression  of  my  sentiments,  because,  if  a  man  had 
entered  on  the  same  particular  inquiry  himself  although  he  should  have 
come  to  a  wholly  different  conclusion  at  last,  still  if  he  gave  me  credit  for 
sincerity,  he  ought  not  to  be  shocked  at  my  not  having  as  yet  come  to  the 
same  conclusion  with  himself,  and  would  rather  quietly  try  to  bring  me 
there — and  if  he  had  not  inquired  into  the  subject,  then  he  certainly  ought 
not  to  be  shocked  ;  as  giving  me  credit  for  the  same  fundamental  principles 
with  himself,  he  ought  not  to  think  that  non-inquiry  would  lead  to  truth,  and 
inquiry  to  error.  In  your  case,  I  know  that  your  mind  is  entirely  candid ; 
and  that  no  man  will  conduct  an  inquiry  with  more  perfect  fairness ;  you 
have,  therefore,  the  less  reason  for  abstaining  from  inquiry  altogether.  I 
can  assure  you,  that  I  never  remember  to  have  held  a  conversation  such  as 
those  which  we  had  last  summer,  without  deriving  benefit  in  some  way  or 
other  from  the  remarks  ur^ed  in  opposition  to  my  own  views ;  very  often 
they  have  modified  my  opinions,  sometimes  entirely  changed  them — and 
when  they  have  done  neither,  they  have  yet  led  me  to  consider  myself  and 
my  own  state  of  mind ;  lest  even  whilst  holding  the  truth,  I  might  have 
bought  the  possession  of  it  too  dearly  (I  mean  of  course  in  lesser  matters) 
by  exercising  the  understanding  too  much,  and  the  affections  too  little. 


ly.      TO   MRS.  EVELTN. 

(On  the  death  of  her  husband.) 

Rngby,  Febraary  fiS,  1809. 

I  need  not,  I  trust,  say  how  deeply  I  was  shocked  and  grieved  by  the 
intelligence  contained  in  your  letter.  I  was  totally  ignorant  of  your  most 
heavy  loss,  and  it  was  one  of  the  hopes  in  which  I  have  often  fondly  indulged > 
that  I  might  some  time  or  other  agaiti  meet  one  who  I  believe  was  my 
earliest  friend,  and  for  whom  I  had  never  ceased  to  entertain  a  strong  ad- 
miration and  regard.  I  heard  of  him  last  winter  from  a  common  friend 
who  had  been  mdebted  to  his  kindness,  and  whom  I  have  also  lost  within 
the  last  few  months,  Mr.  Lawes,  of  Marlborough ;  and  since  that  time  I 
had  again  lost  si^ ht  of  him,  till .  I  received  from  you  the  account  of  his 
death.  He  must,  indeed,  be  an  irreparable  loss  to  all  his  family ;  for  I  well 
remember  the  extraordinary  promise  which  he  gave  as  a  boy,  of  mingled 
nobleness  and  jgentleness  of  heart,  as  well  as  of  very  great  powers  of  un- 
derstanding. These  were  visible  to  me  even  at  an  earlier  period  of  his  life 
than  you  are  perhaps  aware  of;  for  it  was  not  at  Harrow  that  I  knew  him, 
but  at  Warminster,  when  we  were  both  very  young,  and  since  the  year 
1806,  I  have  never  seen  him ;  but  the  impression  of  his  character  has  re- 
mained strongly  marked  on  my  memory  ever  since,  for  I  never  knew  so 
bright  a  promise  in  any  other  boy ;  I  never  knew  any  spirit  at  that  age  so 
pure  and  generous,  and  so  free  from  the  ordinary  meannesses,  coarsenesses, 
and  littlenesses  of  boyhood.  It  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  comply  with 
your  wishes  with  regard  to  an  inscription  to  his  memory,  if  you  will  be  kind 
enough  to  furnish  me  with  some  particulars  of  his  life  and  character  in 
later  years ;  for  mine  is  but  a  knowledge  of  his  boyhood,  and  I  am  sure  that 
his  manhood  must  have  been  even  still  better  worth  knowing.  You  will,  how- 
ever, I  am  sure,  allow  me  to  state  in  perfect  sincerity,  that  I  feel  vey  ill 
qualified  to  write  any  thing  of  this  nature,  and  that  it  requires  a  peculiar 
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talent  which  I  feel  myself  wholly  to  want  I  should  give  you,  I  fear,  but  a 
very  bad  inscription ;  but  if  you  really  wish  me  to  attempt  it,  I  will  do  the 
best  I  can  to  express  at  least  my  sincere  regard  and  respect  for  the  memory 
of  my  earliest  friend.* 

Let  me  thank  you  sincerely  for  all  the  particulars  which  you  have  beeo 
kind  enough  to  give  me  in  your  letter. 


I 


v.      TO  THE  REV.  JULIUS  BARE. 

Bngby,  Ifaroh  30,  IflBKX 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  sending  me  your  Defence  of 

Niebuhr ;  and  still  more  for  the  most  kind  and  gratifying  manner  in  which 

ou  have  mentioned  me  in  it;  there  are  few  things  more  delightful  than  to 
le  so  spoken  of  by  those  whom  we  entirely  respect,  and  whose  good  opinion 
and  regard  we  have  wished  to  gain. 

I  should  not  have  troubled  you  with  my  pamphlet  on  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion, had  it  not  involved  points  beyond  the  mere  question  now  at  issue,  and 
on  which  I  was  desirous  to  offer  you  some  explanation,  as  I  think  our  opin- 
ions respecting  them  are  widely  different  From  what  you  say  in  the 
Guesses  at  Truth,  and  again  in  your  Defence  of  Niebuhr.  you  appear  to  me 
to  look  upon  the  past  wim  feelings  of  reverence,  in  whicn  I  cannot  partici- 
pate. It  is  not  that  I  think  we  are  better  than  our  fathers  in  proportion  to 
our  lights,  or  that  our  powers  are  at  all  ^eater ;  on  the  contrary,  they  de- 
serve more  admiration,  considering  the  difficulties  they  had  to  struggle  with ; 
yet  still  I  cannot  but  think,  that  Uie  habit  of  looking  back  upon  them  as 
models,  and  more  especially  in  all  political  institutions,  as  the  surest  way  to 
fetter  our  own  progress,  and  to  deprive  us  of  the  advantages  of  our  own  su- 
perior experience,  which,  it  is  no  boast  to  say,  that  we  possess,  but  rather  a 
most  disgraceful  reproacn.  since  we  use  them  so  Uttle.  The  error  of  the  last 
century  appears  to  me  to  nave  been  this,  that  they  undervalued  their  ances- 
tors without  duly  studying  antiquity ;  thus  thev  naturally  did  not  gain  die 
experience  which  they  ouc^ht  to  have  done,  and  were  confident  even  whilst 
digging  from  under  their  feet  the  ground  on  which  their  confidence  might 
have  rested  justly.  Yet  still,  even  in  this  respect,  the  16th  and  17th  centu- 
ries have  little  cause,  I  think,  to  insult  the  18th.  The  ffreat  writers  of  those 
times  read,  indeed,  enormously,  but  surely  their  critical  spirit  was  in  no  pro- 
portion to  their  reading — and  thus  the  true  experience  to  be  gained  from  the 
Btudv  of  antiquity  was  not  gained,  because  antiquity  was  not  fully  under- 
stood. It  is  not,  I  believe,  that  I  estimate  our  actual  doings  more  highly 
than  you  do ;  but,  I  believe,  I  estimate  those  of  our  fathers  less  highly ;  and 
instead  of  looking  upon  them  as  in  any  decree  a  standard,  I  turn  instinctively 
to  that  picture  of  entire  perfection  which  the  Gospel  holds  out,  and  from 
which  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  state  of  things  in  times  past  was  further 
removed  even  than  ours  is  now,  although  our  little  may  be  more  inexcusable 

ban  their  less  was  in  them.    And,  in  particular,  I  confess,  that  if  I  were 

*  The  following  was  the  inscription  which  he  sent ; — 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 

GEORGE  EVELYN,  ESQ.. 

ETC. I  ETC.,  ETC. 

HIS  EARLY  YEARS  GAVE  A  BEAtTTlFUL  PROMISE 

OF  TIOODR   OF   17MDERSTAND1K0,  KIMDMESS  OF   HEART, 

AND  CHBISTIAN  NUBLEKESS  OF  FRINCIFLE : 

BIS  MANHOOD    ABUNDANTLY    FDLFILMID  IT. 

UTINO     AND    DYING     IN    THE     FAITH    OF    CHRIST, 

HE  HAS   LEFT  TO  BIS   FAMILY   A*  BUMBLE   BUT  LIVELY   HOPE 

THAT,  AS   HE   WAS  RESPECTED  AlTD  LOVED   BY   MEN, 

BE  HAS  BEEN  FORGIVEN  AMD  ACCEPTED  BT  GOD. 
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called  upon  to  name  what  spirit  of  evil  predominantly  deserved  the  name  of 
Antichrist,  I  should  name  the  spirit  of  chivalry  * — tne  more  detestable  for 
the  very  guise  of  the  "  Archangel  ruined,"  which  has  made  it  so  seductive 
to  the  most  generous  spirits — ^but  to  me  so  hateful,  because  it  is  in  direct  op- 
position to  the  impartial  justice  of  the  Gospel,  and  its  comprehensive  feeling 
of  equcd  brotherhood,  and  because  it  so  fostered  a  sense  of  honour  rather 
than  a  sense  of  duty. 


VI.     TO   REV.  DR.  HAWKINS. 

May  90>  !•& 

[After  refusing  to  reprint  the  pamphlet  on  the  Roman  Catholic  Claims? 
and  expressing  lus  belief  that  the  school  has  not  and  will  not  sustain  any 
injury'  from  what  he  has  done.]  I  claim  a  full  ri^ht  to  use  my  own  discre- 
tion m  writing  upon  any  subject  I  choose,  provided  I  do  not  neglect  my 
duties  as  master  in  order  to  find  time  for  it.  But  those  who  know  me  will 
be  aware  that,  to  say  nothing  of  duty,  my  interest  in  the  school  far  exceeds 
what  I  feel  in  any  sort  of  composition  of  my  own ;  and  that  neither  here  nor 
at  Laleham,  have  I  ever  allowed  my  own  writings  to  encroach  upon  the 
time,  or  on  the  spirits  and  vigour  or  mind  and  body,  which  I  hold  that  my 
pupils  have  a  paramount  claim  upon. 

As  to  the  principles  in  the  pamphlet,  it  is  a  matter  of  unfeigned  aston- 
ishment to  me,  that  any  man  calling  himself  a  Christian,  should  think  them 
bad,  or  should  not  recognize  in  them  the  very  principles  of  Christianity  itBel£ 
If  my  principles  are  bad,  I  only  wish  that  those  who  think  them  so  would 
state  their  own  in  opposition  to  them.  It  is  all  very  well  to  caJl  certain  prin- 
ciples mischievous  and  democraticcd ;  but  I  believe  very  few  of  those  who 
do  so  call  them,  would  be  able  to  bear  the  monstrous  nature  of  their  own,  if 
they  were  obliged  fully  to  develope  them.  I  mean  that  they  would  then  be 
seen  to  involve  what  m  their  daily  language  about  things  of  common  life 
tiieir  very  holders  laugh  at  as  absurdity  and  mischief.  For  instance,  about 
continual  reforms,  or  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors — I  have  heard  Tories 
laugh  at  the  farmers  in  their  parish,  for  opposing  the  mending  of  the  roads, 
because,  as  they  said,  whaX  had^  been  good  enough  for  their  fathers  was 
good  enough  for  them ;  and  yet  these  farmers  were  not  an  atom  more  silly 
than  the  people  who  laughed  at  them,  but  only  more  consistent  And  as  to 
the  arrogance  of  tone  in  the  pamphlet,  I  do  not  consider  it  to  be  arrogance 
to  assume  that  I  know  more  of  a  particular  subject,  which  I  have  studied 
eagerly  from  a  child,  than  those  do  who  notoriously  do  not  study  it  at  alL 
The  very  men  who  think  it  hard  to  be  taxed  with  ignorance  of  modem  his- 
tory, and  of  the  laws  and  literature  of  foreign  nations,  are  men  who,  till 
this  question  came  on,  never  pretended  to  know  any  thing  about  them :  and, 
in  the  case  of  the  Evangelicals,  professed  to  shun  such  studies  as  profane. 
I  should  consider  no  man  arrogant,  who,  if  I  were  to  talk  about  some  math- 
ematical or  scientific  question  which  he  had  studied  habitually,  and  on  which 
all  scientific  men  were  agreed,  should  tell  me  that  I  did  not,  and  could  not 
understand  the  subject,  because  I  had  never  liked  mathematics,  and  had 
never  pretended  to  work  at  them.  Those  only  who  have  studied  history 
with  that  fondness  that  I  have  done  all  my  life  can  fully  appreciate  the  pain 
which  it  gives  me  to  see  the  most  mischievous  principles  supported,  sis  they 

'  "  *  Chivalry/  or  (as  he  used  more  frequently  to  call  the  element  in  the  middle  ages 
which  be  thus  condemned) '  feudality/  is  especially  Keltic  and  barbarian — ^incompatibla 
with  the  highest  virtue  of  which  man  is  capable,  and  the  last  at  which  he  arrives— a  sense 
of  justice,  h  sets  up  the  personal  allegiance  to  the  chief  above  allegiance  to  God  and  law." 
And  in  like  manner  he  maintained  that  the  great  excellence  of  t^  18th  century  was  ths 
development  of  the  idea  of  justice, — even  amid  the  ezceaees  to  which  it  was  carried  to 
some  of  the  notions  then  prevalent  on  what  was  called  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
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have  been  on  this  question,  with  an  ignorance  truly  audacious.  I  will  only 
instance  Mr.  C.'s  appeal  to  English  History  in  proof  that  God's  judgments 

will  visit  us,  if  we  grant  any  favour  to  the  Catholics On 

the  point  of  Episcopacy,  I  can  only  say,  that  my  notions,  whether  right  or 
wrong,  have  been  drawn  solely  from  the  New  Testament  itself,  according  to 
what  appears  to  me  its  true  meaning  and  spirit  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever 
read  any  Low  Church  or  No  Church  argument  in  my  life.  But  I  should 
like  to  develope  my  notions  on  this  point  more  fully  hereafter.  I  have  some 
thoughts  of  publishing  a  volume  of  essays  on  vanous  points  connected  with 
Christian  doctrine  and  practice :  I  do  not  mean  now—but  if  I  live,  and  can 
work  out  some  points,  on  which  I  have  not  yet  got  far  enough  to  authorize 
me  to  address  others,  yet  I  think  I  see  my  way  to  some  useful  truths.  Mean- 
time I  trust  I  shall  not  give  just  cause  of  offence  to  any  good  and  wise  man 
— or  personal  offence  to  any  man. 


YII.      TO  A   PARENT   HOLDING  UNITARIAN   OPINIONS. 

Rogby,  JuM  15, 1839. 

I  had  occasion  to  speak  to  your  son  this  evening  on  the  subject  of  the  ap- 
proaching confirmation ;  and,  as  I  had  understood  tiiat  his  friends  were  not 
members  of  the  Established  Church,  my  object  was  not  so  much  to  persuade 
him  to  be  confirmed,  as  to  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  me 
to  speak  with  him  generally  on  the  subject  of  his  state  as  a  Christian,  and 
the  peculiar  temptations  to  which  he  was  now  peculiarly  exposed,  ana  the 
nature  of  that  hope  and  faith  which  he  would  require  as  his  best  defence. 
But,  on  inquiring  to  what  persuasion  his  friends  belonged,  I  found  that  they 
were  Unitarians.  I  felt  myself  therefore  unable  to  proceed,  because,  as 
nothing  would  be  more  repugnant  to  my  notions  of  fair  dealing,  than  to 
avail  myself  indirectly  of  my  opportunities  of  infiuencing  a  boy's  mind  con- 
trary to  the  religious  belief  of  his  parents,  without  ffivin^  them  the  fullest 
notice,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  differences  of  oeliei  are  so  great  and 
80  many,  I  feel  that  I  could  not  at  all  enter  into  the  subject,  without  enforc- 
ing principles  wholly  contrary  to  those  in  which  your  son  has  been  brought 
up.  This  difficulty  will  increase  with  every  half-year  that  he  remains  at 
the  school,  sls  he  will  be  OTadually  coming  more  and  more  under  my  imme- 
diate care ;  and  I  can  neither  su£^r  any  of  those  boys  with  whom  I  am  more 
immediately  connected,  to  be  left  without  religious  instruction,  nor  can  I 
ffive  it  in  his  case,  without  unavoidably  imparting  views  wholly  different 
from  those  entertained  by  the  persons  whom  he  is  naturally  most  disposed  to 
love  and  honour.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  think  it  fair  to  state  to  you, 
what  line  I  shall  feel  bound  to  follow,  afler  the  knowledge  which  I  have  gamed 
of  your  son's  religious  belief.  In  every  thing  I  should  say  to  him  on  the 
subject,  I  should  use  every  possible  pains  and  delicacy  to  avoid  hurting  his 
feelings  with  regard  to  his  relations ;  but  at  the  same  time,  I  cannot  avoid 
labouring  to  impress  on  him,  what  is  my  belief  on  the  most  valuable  truths 
in  Christianity,  and  which,  I  fear,  must  oe  sadly  at  variance  with  the  tenets 
in  which  he  has  been  brought  up.  I  should  not  do  this  controversially,  and 
in  the  case  of  any  other  form  of  dissent  from  the  Establishment,  i  would 
avoid  dwelling  on  the  differences  between  us,  because  I  could  teacn  all  that 
I  conceive  to  be  essential  in  Christianity,  without  at  all  touching  upon  them. 
But  in  this  instance,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  interfering  with  the  very  points 
most  at  issue.  I  have  a  very  food  opinion  of  your  son,  both  as  to  his  con- 
duct and  abilities,  and  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  lose  him  from  the  school. 
I  think,  also,  that  any  one  who  knows  me,  would  ^ve  you  ample  assurance 
that  I  have  not  the  slightest  feeling  eigainst  Dissenters  as  such,  or  any 
desire,  but  rather  very  much  the  contrary,  to  make  this  school  exclusive. 
My  difficulty  with  your  son  is  not  one  which  I  feel  as  a  Churchman,  but  as 
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a  Christian ;  and  goes  only  on  this  simple  principle^  that  I  feel  bound  to^ 
teach  the  essenticds  of  Christianity  to  all  those  committed  to  my  care — and 
with  these  the  tenets  of  the  Unitarians  alone,  among  cdl  the  Dissenters  in 
the  kingdom,  are  in  my  mdffment  irreconcilable.    I  trust  that  you  will  for- 
give me  for  having  troubled  you  thus  at  length  on  this  subject. 


VIII.      TO   THE   REV.   GEORGE  CORNISH. 

( Aftar  tiM  dMtli  of  hit  fkUiar-ia-ltw.) 

Rugby,  BeptomberS,  1^. 

I,  too,  had  been  meditating  a  letter  to  you  for  some  time  past,  when  the 
sight  of  yours  roused  me  to  make  a  vigorous  effort,  and  here  X  have  regular- 
ly begun  a  sheet  of  P&per  to  you.  You  will  perhaps  have  heard  already 
tnat  Si  our  anxiety  for  Mr.  Penrose  was  speedily  and  mercifully  terminatedi 
by  as  blessed  a  death  as  I  suppose  ever  was  witnessed.  Although  we  were 
naturally  anxious  about  him^  because  his  attacks,  though  very  slight  and  tran- 
sient, had  rather  increased  m  frequency,  yet  he  was  perfectly  able  to  per- 
form all  his  usual  duties,  and  enjoy  his  usucd  comforts  in  his  family,  and  even 
his  amusements  in  attending  to  his  garden.  On  the  Thursday  oefore  his 
death  he  was  stsmding  on  his  ladder,  and  pruning  his  vine  for  some  time, 
and  he  went  to  bed  perfectly  well.  The  next  morning  he  was  seized  with  a 
more  violent  attack,  but  still  without  pain,  or  without  affecting  his  senses, 
and  all  he  said  indicated  perfect  Christian  peace.  A  second  attack  the  same 
morning  made  him  speechless,  and  he  soon  sank  into  a  lethargic  slumber,  in 
which  he  remained  till  Sunday  night,  when  he  expired  in  the  arms  of  his 
children  without  a  struggle.  We  arrived  in  time  to  see  him  alive,  although 
he  was  then  insensible,  and  Mary  followed  him  to  his  ffrave  on  the  Thursday 
following,  with  her  aunts,  brothers  and  sisters,  and  John  Keble  to  read  the 

funeral  service When  I  dwell  on  the  entire  happiness  that 

we  are  tasting  day  after  day  and  year  after  year,  it  really  seems  startling ; 
and  tiie  sense  of  so  much  and  such  continued  temporal  mercy,  is  even  more 
than  humbling, — it  is  at  times  even  fecuful  to  me  when  I  look  within,  and 
know  how  littie  truly  grateful  I  am  for  it  All  the  children  are  well,  and  all, 
I  trust,  improving  in  character — thanks  to  their  dear  mother's  care  for  them, 
who,  under  God,  has  been  their  constant  corrector  and  guide.  As  for 
myself,  I  think  of  Wordsworth's  lines, 

**  Tea  !  they  oan  make  who  Tail  to  find 
Brief  leiaure  e'en  In  bneieet  daye,"  d&o. 

and  I  know  how  much  need  I  have  to  make  such  moments  of  leisure ;  for 
else  one  goes  on  still  employed,  till  all  makes  progress,  except  our  spiritual 
life,  and  tiiat,  I  fear,  soes  backward.  The  very  dealing,  as  I  do,  with  beings 
in  the  highest  state  of  bodily  health  and  spirits,  is  apt  to  give  a  correspond- 
ing carelessness  to  mv  own  mind.  I  must  be  all  alive  and  vigorous  to 
manage  them,  and  to  do  my  work  ;*very  different  from  the  contemplations  of 
sickness  and  sorrow,  which  so  often  present  themselves  to  a  man  wno  has  the 
care  of  a  parish.  And,  indeed,  my  spirits  in  themselves  are  a  great  blessing, 
for  without  them,  the  work  would  weigh  me  down,  whereaif  now  I  seem  to 
throw  it  off  like  the  fleas  from  a  dog's  l>ack  when  ne  shakes  himself.  May 
I  only  learn  daily  and  hourly  awpgovny. 

I  am  very  much  delighted  with  what  you  say  of  my  pamphlet  Ton  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  claims].    I  know  it  cave pain,  and  I  fear  it  has  • 


and  others  of  my  friends.    Yet,  I  know  that  I  did  not  write  it  with  one  atom 


aa^ning  \ 
they  were  unacquamted  generally  with  military  tactics  or  fortification.    The 
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p^  which  you  object  to,  was  not  put  in  unthinkingly — ^but  I  wished  very 
much  to  bring  the  matter  of  schism  to  an  issue ;  ana  u  any  respectable  man 
were  to  notice  that  part  of  the  pamphlet,  I  should  like  to  enter  more  fully 
into  the  subject  My  own  notions  upon  it  have  grown  up  wholly  out  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  because  I  never  have  thou^t,  that  what  people  call  the 
Primitive  Church,  and  much  less  the  Anti-Nicene  Church  more  generally , 
was  any  better  authority  per  se,  than  the  Church  of  Rome,  or  the  Greek 
Church.  But  I  do  not  Imow  that  what  I  have  said  in  the  pMBiinphlet  ffoes  at 
all  beyond  the  fair  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  our  own  article,  which  gives 
to  any  national  Church  an  authority  to  manage  its  own  concerns,  where 
Qod  has  not  laid  down  any  fixed  rule ;  and,  besides^  what  resemblance,  is  there 
between  the  government  of  the  most  ancient  Episcopal  Churches,  and  that 
of  ttTe  Church  of  England,  to  those  who  regard  resemblances  or  difierences 
of  government  to  consist  in  things  more  than  in  names  ?  I  think,  that  what 
I  have  said  in  my  pamphlet  merely  goes  so  far  as  to  assert,  that  there  is  no 
schism  in  the  Church  of  England,  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  Bishop  of 
Rome,  or  in  the  Kirk  of  ScoUand,  having  nothing  to  do  with  any  Archbishops 
and  Bishops  at  all,  but  that  I  have  not  at  all  treated  of  the  question  of  differ- 
ent ecclesiasticcd  societies  existing  in  one  and  the  same  civil  society  like  our 
English  Dissenters,  whatever  my  own  opinions  may  be  about  the  matter.  I 
find  people  continually  misunderstanding  the  strong  distinction  which  I  draw 
between  individuals  and  societies^  insomuch  that  Faber  charges  me  with  say- 
ing, lliat  every  individucd  has  a  right  to  govern  himself,  which  I  have  spe- 
ciallv  disclaimed  in  divers  places ;  being,  in  fact,  a  firm  believer  in  the  duty 
of  aosolute  passive  obedielice  in  ell  cases  between  an  individucd  and  the  gov- 
ernment— ^but  not  when  the  individual  is  acting  as  a  member  of  the  society, 
and  their  concurrence  with  him  tells  him  that  obedience  is  now  a  misplaced 
term — ^because  there  is  no  authority  in  a  rebellious  government — rebellious 
against  society — to  claim  obedience.  I  am  sure  that  my  views  in  this  mat- 
ter are  neither  seditious  nor  turbulent — and  I  think  I  stated  them  clearly,  but 
it  seems  they  were  not  clear  to  every  body. 


IX.      TO   REV.  F.  C.  BLACKSTONE. 

Roiby,  Oetob«r  14,  laHL 

I  never  felt  more  strongly  the  desire  of  keeping  up  my  old 

friendships,  and  it  often  grieves  me  to  mink  how  little  I  see  or  hear  of  many 
of  those  for  whom  I  feel  the  strongest  regard.  I  do  not  mean  that  this  is 
their  fault  rather  than  mine,  or  that  it  is  a  fault  at  all ;  but  it  is  a  tendency 
of  middle  life  and  settled  occupation,  which  I  think  we  ought  to  struggle 
against,  or  else  it  grows  with  a  fearful  rapidity.  I  am  very  anxious  to  ex- 
press my  repentance  of  that  passage  in  my  pamphlet,  which  you  allude  to, 
'<  raving  about  idolatry,"  d^c.  I  mean  my  repentance  of  its  tone  and  lan- 
guage, for  the  substance  of  it  I  think  correct,  and  that  men  whose  most 
ignorant,  and  worse  than  ignorant,  application  of  English  history  had,  to  say 
the  truth,  made  me  angry,  are  likely  to  do  a  great  deal  of  mischief  in  Ire- 
land. But  the  expression  was  unkind,  and  too  sweeping,  and  I  certain- 
ly ought  not,  nor  would  I,  speak  of  all  those  as  '^  raving  about  idolatry," 
whose  opinions  as  to  tlie  guilt  of  the  Romish  Church  differ  from  my  own. 
With  regard  to  the  apparent  inconsistency  between  the  sermons  and  the 
pamphlet,  you  will  fina  the  term  "  practically  idolatry"  applied  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  system  in  some  countries,  even  in  the  pamphlet.  I  never  wished 
to  mince  the  matter  with  their  practices,  but  still,  in  principle,  I  cannot  call 
the  Romish  Church  an  idolatrous  Church  in  that  strong  sense  as  to  warrant 
Saber's  conclusions,  even  putting  aside  the  difference  of  Christian  times 
from  Jewish.  I  should  compare  their  superstitions  to  the  worship  of  the 
brazen  serpent,  which  Hezekiah  did  away  with,  which  appears  to  have 
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been  long  in  existence,  and  which,  in  many  of  its  worahippera,  at  any  rate, 
was  practically  idolatry ;  but  I  should  not  have  called  the  Jewish  Church 
idolatrous  so  long  as  tms  worship  was  encouraged,  nor  applied  to  it  the  lan- 
guage of"  Come  out  of  her  my  people,"  ^c 

Of  the  moral  state  of  the  boys,  for  which  of  course  I  care  infinitely  the 
most,  I  can  judge  the  least :  our  advantages  in  that  respect  are  great,  at 
least  in  the  absence  of  many  temptations  to  gross  vice ;  but  to  cultivate  a 
good  spirit  in  the  highest  sense  is  a  far  different  thing  from  shutting  out  one 
or  two  gross  evils  from  want  of  opportunity. 


X.      TO   REV.  J.  TUCKER. 

•  Rogby,  October  96, 1889. 

.  .  .  If  we  are  alive  fifteen  years  hence,  I  think  I  would  go  with  yon 
lly  to  Swan  River,  if  they  will  make  me  schoolmaster  there^  and  lay  my 
ones  in  the  land  of  kangaroos  and  opossums.  I  laugh  about  it;  yet  if  my 
wife  were  alive,  and  able  to  eo,  I  should  think  it  a  very  great  benefit  to  the 
good  cause  to  go  out  with  all  my  family,  and  become  a  Swan  River  man : 
and  I  should  t^  to  get  others  of  our  friends  to  go  out  with  us.  My  notion 
is,  that  no  misssionaryzing  is  half  so  beneficial,  as  to  try  to  pour  sound  and 
healthy  blood  into  a  young  civilized  society :  to  make  one  colony,  if  possible, 
like  the  ancient  colonies,  or  like  New  England — a  living  sucker  irom  the 
mother  countr^r,  bearing  the  same  blossoms  and  the  same  fruits,  not  a  repro- 
duction>:of  its  vilest  excrescences,  its  ignorance,  and  its  wickedness,  while  all 
its  good  elements  are  left  behind  in  the  process.  No  words  can  tell  the  evil 
of  such  colonies  as  we  have  hitherto  planted,  where  the  best  parts  of  the 
new  society  have  been  men  too  poor  to  carry  with  them  or  to  gain  much  of 
the  higher  branches  of  knowledge ;  or  else  mere  ofiicial  functionaries  from 
England,  whose  hearts  and  minds  have  been  always  half  at  home,  and  who 
have  never  identified  themselves  with  the  land  in  which  they  were  working. 
But  if  you  and  your  sisters  were  to  go  out,  with  hlilf  Southborough  after 

Iron, — apothecary,  lawyers,  butchers^  bakers,  tailors,  carpenters,  and  la- 
ourers,  and  if  we  were  to  join  with  a  similar  draught  from  Kugby  and  Lale- 
ham,  I  think  we  should  deserve  to  be  avaygtuttot  tvtoyixcu  both  here  and 
in  Swan  River.  Such  are  my  notions  about  it ;  and  I  am  not  clear  that  I 
shidi  not  devote  my  first  £1000  that  I  make  here  to  the  purchase  of  land  in 
Swan  River,  that  I  may  have  my  estate  and  the  school  buildings  got  into 
due  order,  before  I  shut  up  shop  at  Rugby.  Meantime,  I  hope  you  will  not 
think  I  ought  to  shut  up  snop  forthwith,  and  adjourn  to  the  next  asylum  for 
dall  people,  because  I  am  thus  wildly  dreaming  about  Swan  River,  instead 
of  talking  soberly  about  Rugby.  But  Rugby  is  a  very  nice  place  all  the 
same,  and  I  wish  you  would  come  and  form  your  own  judgment  of  it,  or 
that  some  of  your  sisters  would,  if  you  cannot  or  will  not 


XI.      TO  J.  T.   COLERinOE,  ESa. 

Roffby,  NoTepber  4,  1880. 

What  a  time  it  is  since  I  wrote  to  you !  And  how  much  has  occurred, 
and  is  continufidly  occurring,  on  which  I  should  like  to  write  to  you.  You 
have  heard  perhaps  of  Mr.  Penrose's  death  in  September  last,  when,  from 
the  enjoyment  of  full  health  and  vigour  of  mind  and  body,  he  was  called 
away  m  three  days  with  no  intermediate  pain  or  struggle,  out  by  a  gende 
lethargic  sleep,  which  lasted  iminterrupted  to  his  very  last  moment 
Coupled  with  his  holy  and  Christian  life,  which  made  him  require  no  long 
time  to  go  and  renew  his  exhausted  oil,  his  end  was  a  most  complete 
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tv&apoala,  BO  rare  a  blessing,  that  one  dares  not  hope  or  pray  for  a  s  imilar 

mercy  in  one's  own  case 

We  are  going  on  comfortably,  and  I  trust,  thrivingly,  with  the  school. 
We  are  above  200,  and  still  looking  upwards ;  but  I  neither  expect,  and 
much  less  desire,  any  great  addition  to  our  numbers.  The  school  cannot,  I 
think,  regularly  expect  more  than  200  or  250 ;  it  may  ascend  higher  with  a 
strong  flood,  but  there  will  be  surely  a  corresponding  ebb  af\er  it  You  may 
imagine  that  I  ponder  over^  often  enough,  the  various  discussions  that  I  have 
had  with  you  about  education,  and  verse  medcing,  and  reading  the  Poets.  I 
find  the  natural  leaning  of  a  schoolmaster  is  so  much  to  your  view  of  the 
question,  that  my  reason  is  more  than  ever  led  to  think  my  own  notions 
strongly  required  in  the  present  state  of  cleissical  education,  if  it  were  only 
on  the  principle  of  the  bent  stick.  There  is  something  so  beautiful  in  good 
Latin  verses,  and  in  hearing  fine  poetry  well  construed,  and  something  so 
attractive  altogether  in  good  scholarship,  that  I  do  not  wonder  at  masters 
directing  an  undue  portion  of  their  attention  to  a  crop  so  brilliant.  I  feel  it 
growing  in  myself  daily ;  and,  if  I  feel  it,  with  prejudices  all  on  the  other 
side,  I  do  not  wonder  at  its  being  felt  generally.  But  my  deliberate  con- 
viction  is  stronger  and  stronger,  that  all  this  system  is  wholly  wrong  for 
the  greater  number  of  boys.  Those  who  have  talents,  and  natural  taste, 
and  Tondness  for  poetry,  find  the  poetry  lessons  very  useful ;  the  mass 
do  not  feel  one  tittle  about  the  matter,  and,  I  speak  advisedly,  do  not,  in 
my  belief,  benefit  from  them  one  grain.  I  am  not  sure  that  other  things 
would  answer  better,  though  I  have  very  little  doubt  of  it ;  but  at  any  rate, 
the  present  plan  is  so  entire  a  failure^  that  nothing  can  be  risked  by  chang- 
ing It More  than  half  my  boys  never  saw  the  sea,  and  never 

were  in  London,  and  it  is  surprising  how  the  first  of  these  disadvantages 
interferes  with  their  understanding  much  of  the  ancient  poetry,  while  the 
other  keeps  the  ran^e  of  their  ideas  in  an  exceedingly  narrow  compass. 
Brought  up  myself  in  the  Isle  of  Wiffht,  amidst  the  bustle  of  soldiers  and 
sailors,  and  familiar  from  a  child  with  ooats  and  ships,  and  the  flags  of  half 
Europe,  which  gave  me  an  instinctive  acquaintance  with  geography,  I  quite 
marvel  to  find  in  what  a  state  of  ignorance  boys  are  at  seventeen  or  ei^teen, 
who  have  lived  all  their  days  in  inland  country  parishes,  or  small  country 

towns For  your  comfort,  I  think  I  am  succeeding  in  making 

them  write  very  fair  Latin  prose,  and  to  observe  and  understand  some  of 
the  differences  between  the  Latin  and  English  idioms.  On  the  other  hand, 
what  our  boys  want  in  one  way  they  get  m  another ;  from  the  very  circum- 
stance of  their  being  the  sons  of  quieter  parents,  they  have  far  less  vfi^tq 
and  more  iv^O-tuij  than  the  boys  of  any  other  school  1  ever  knew.  Thus,  to 
say  the  least,  they  have  less  of  a  most  odious  and  unchristian  quality,  and 
are  thus  more  open  to  instruction,  and  have  less  repugnance  to  be  good, 

because  their  master  wishes  them  to  be  so I  have  aunost 

filled  my  paper,  and  can  only  add  that  Thucydides  is  getting  on  slowly,  but 
I  think  that  it  will  be  a  much  less  defective  book  than  it  was  likely  to  have 
been  had  I  remained  at  Laleham ;  for  though  I  have  still  an  enormous  deal 
to  learn,  yet  my  scholarship  has  mended  considerably  within  the  last  year  at 
Rugby.  I  suppose  you  will  think  at  any  rate  that  it  will  be  better  to  publish 
Thucydides.  however  imperfectly,  than  to  write  another  pamphlet  Poor 
dear  pamphlet !  I  seem  to  feel  the  greater  tenderness  for  it,  because  it  has 
eJtcited  so  much  odium  ;  and  now  I  hear  that  it  is  reported  at  Oxford  that  I 
wish  to  suppress  it,  which  is  wholly  untrue.  I  would  not  print  a  second  edi- 
tion, because  the  question  weus  settled,  and  controversy  about  it  was  become 
8j>surd ;  but  I  never  have  repented  or  it  in  any  degree,  or  wished  it  unwrit- 
ten, "  pace  tak  dixerim,"  and  I  only  regret  that  I  did  not  print  a  larger  im- 
pression. 
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XII.      TO   REV.  B.  JENKTN8. 

Rugbj,  Novetnbor  1 1 ,  ]P%9. 

I  thank  you  heartily  for  two  very  kind  letters,  and  am  very  anxious  to  be 
favoured  with  some  more  of  your  friend's  comments  [on  Thucydides.]  .  .  . 
I  hope  I  am  not  too  old,  or  too  lazy,  or  too  obstinate  to  be  taught  better. 

I  do  thank  you  very  much  for  your  kindness  in  taking  so 

much  trouble  in  my  behalf;  and  I  earnestly  beg  of  you  to  send  me  more. 

And  can  you  tell  me,  or,  if  not  wul  you  ask  Amicus  Doct, — 

where  is  to  be  foimd  a  summary  of  the  opinions  of  English  Scholars  about 
oitwq  and  onwq  /liii  and  the  moods  which  they  require :  and  further,  do  you 
or  he  hold  their  doctrine  good  for  any  thing  ?  Dawes,  and  all  men  who 
endeavour  to  establish  general  rules,  are  of  great  use  in  directing  one's 
attention  to  points  which  one  might  otherwise  nave  neglected ;  and  labour 
and  acuteness  of\en  discover  a  rule,  where  indolence  and  carelessness  fan- 
cied it  was  all  hap-hazard.  But  larger  induction  and  sounder  judgment 
(which  I  think  exist  in  Hermann  in  an  infinite  degree  beyond  any  of  our 
Knglish  scholars)  teach  us  to  distinguish  again  between  a  principle  and  an 
UB&ge ;  the  latter  maj^  be  general,  but  if  it  be  merely  usage,  grounded  on  no 
intelligible  principle,  it  seems  to  me  foolish  to  insist  on  its  being  universal, 
and  to  alter  texts  right  and  lei^  to  make  them  all  conformable  to  the  Canon. 
E^uidem, — ^both  in  Greek  and  in  other  matters, — think  liberty  a  far  better 
thmg  than  uniformity  of  form  merely,  where  no  principle  is  concerned. 
Voill  the  cloven  foot. 


XIII.     TO  J.  T.  COLERIDGE,  ESQ. 
(In  allniimi  to  a  libel  io  Ui«  Jnta  BmO,) 

Rogby,  Hay  11, 1830. 

I  thank  you  for  another  very  kind  letter.  In  a  matter  of  this  sort,  I  wil- 
lingly resign  my  own  opinion  to  that  of  a  man  like  yourself,  at  once  my 
friend  and  legal  >  adviser.  I  think,  too,  that  I  am  almost  bound  to  attend  to 
the  opinion  of  the  Bishop  of  London ;  for  his  judgment  of  the  inexpediency 
of  prosecutinff  must  rest  on  the  scandal  which  he  thinks  it  will  bring  upon 
religion  and  the  Church,  and  of  this  he  is  a  far  better  judge  than  I  am ;  nor, 
to  say  the  truth,  should  I  much  like  to  act  in  a  doubtful  matter  in  opposition 
to  the  decided  sulvice  of  a  Bishop  in  a  case  that  concerned  the  Church.  I 
Bay  this  in  sober  earnest,  in  spite  of  what  you  call  my  Whiggery  and  Radi- 
l^lism. 


XIV.     TO  REV.  DR.  HAWKINS. 

Roffby,  Hay  19, 1830. 

The  authorities  which  are  arrayed  against  proceeding  are 

quite  decisive,  and  I  heartily  agree  with  you  that  clergymen  must  not  go  to 
law,  when  lawyers  say  they  should  not  Still  as  I  had  no  thought  of  ffain 
or  of  vengeance,  but  simply  of  procuring  a  public  justification  of  my  char- 
acter— not  my  opinions — I  feel  that  it  would  have  been  no  lack  of  charity 
to  proceed,  though  I  am  heartily  glad  to  be  spared  the  necessity  of  doing  so 
by  so  many  and  such  powerful  representations.  But  I  trust  tnat  you  and 
aU  my  friends  will  give  me  credit  for  being  perfectly  tolerant  of  all  attacks 

upon  my  writings  or  general  abuse  of  my  opinions Believe 

me,  I  am  heartily  elad  of  the  final  result  of  this  discussion,  for  I  had  no  wish 
to  go  to  law  but  I  thought  that  mine  own,  or  rather  my  misrepresented  opin- 
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ions  on  pofitics,  ought  to  make  me  particularly  anzious  to  deny  any  charge 
respecting  religious  matters.  But  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  take  the  judg- 
ment of  my  friends  and  of  impartial  persons  in  what  rests  wholly  on  opinion, 
and  besides,  if  the  attack  or  loss  to  my  own  character  were  ever  so  great,  I 
should  quite  agree  with  you  that  it  was  better  to  bear  it,  than  to  brinff  sacred 
things  into  discussion  in  places,  and  through  disputants  wholly  unfitted  for 
them.    But  this  I  at  first  did  not  contemplate  as  tne  likely  result 


ZV.      TO   F.   HARTWBLL,  BSO. 

Riigb|,JaM»,183Q. 

I  have  just  published  one  volume  of  Thucydides ;  when 

the  others  vrill  follow  it  is  hard  to  say,  for  the  work  here  is  more  and  more 
engrossing  continually :  but  I  like  it  oetter  and  better ;  it  has  all  the  interest 
of  a  great  game  of  chess,  with  living  creatures  for  pawns  and  pieces,  and 
your  adversary,  in  plain  Knglish,  the  Devil ;  trul^  he  plays  a  very  tough 
game,  and  is  very  hard  to  beat,  if  I  ever  do  beat  him.  It  is  quite  surprising 
to  see  the  wickeaness  of  young  boys ;  or  would  be  surprising,  if  I  had  not 
had  my  own  school  experience  and  a  good  deal  since  to  enlighten  me. 


[The  following  Iptters,  which  have  been  inserted  as  exhibiting  the  earlier  stages  of  his 
▼iewa  of  ancient  history,  were  occasioned  by  his  reviaion  of  the  "Outlines  of  General 
Eliatory/*  and  the  first  namberB  of  "  The  History  of  Rome,"  for  the  Usefhl  Knowledge 
Society.] 

XVI.     TO  T.  F.  ELLIS,  ESQ. 

JamSfi,  1830. 

....  In  the  Roman  History  J|[  have  been  inclined  to  doubt  Niebuhr's 
notion  of  the  Alpine  origin  of  the  Tuscans.  Do  not  all  existing  accounts 
concur  in  stating  ^at  the  Metropolie  of  the  race  in  Italy  was  south,  not 
funih,  of  the  Appenines  ?  and  does  not  the  Tuscan  notion  of  the  God's 
dwelling  to  the  north,  on  the  Alps,  and  from  thence  looking  down  on  the 
world,  rather  imply  that  the  Alps  were  to  the  Tuscans  in  iSdy  the  barrier 
of  their  world,  the  limit  of  their  knowledge,  rather  than  the  earliest  home  of 
their  nation.  But  this  is  happily  not  of  any  great  consequence.  Further,  I 
believe  that  the  great  falsehood  of  the  Roman  history  begins  with  the  Com- 
monwealth ;  the  reigns  of  the  kings  I  cannot  but  think  contain  more  trutll 
than  Niebuhr  allows.  The  story  of  the  elder  Tarquin  in  particular  seems 
to  me  thoroughly  probable,  and  to  be  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  the  Em- 
peror Claudius,  in  his  speech  ]>reserved  on  the  brass  plate  at  Lyons ;  and 
Claudius  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Tuscan  historians. 

Again,  the  great  Crisis  in  the  foreign  powers  of  Rome  seems  to  me  to 
have  been  her  war  with  the  Samnites,  Qaius,  Tuscans,  and  Umbrians,  in  the 
fif^  century  of  Rome.  Why  did  the  Romans  triumph  over  this  coalition? 
And  was  it  by  the  superior  population  of  Latium,  which  we  know  was  ex- 
ceedingly dense  1  I  nave  always  wanted  this  period  to  be  brought  out  into 
stronger  light,  though  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  practicable.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  you  have  given  Vico  his  due.  I  have  mentioned  him  also  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  first  volume  of  my  Thucydides,  which  is  just  published. 
In  the  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Roman  tribes,  I  do  not  see  clearly  whom 
you  suppose  the  Rhamnes  to  have  been— were  they  the  mixed  Casco-Pelas- 
gian  people,  and  the  Luceres  the  pure  Pelasgian  7  But  then  how  came  the 
tradiaons  of  the  inferior  tribe  to  prevail  so  entirely  ?  I  am  still  inclined  to 
think  that  the  Luceres  were  connected  with  Tuscany. 
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ZVII.      TO  TBE   SAME. 

Raffb7,JaIj8,1830. 

I  ought  to  have  written  to  you  sooner  about  chapter  xiv.,  but  I  have  had 
very  much  to  do  immediately  before  the  holidays.  The  following  remarks 
have  occurred  to  me,  which  I  will  put  down  in  order. 

Sect.  1. — Is  not  some  brief  explanation  required  of  the  causes  of  the 
Roman  successes  by  sea,  immediately  afler  the  first  creation  of  their  navy  ? 
And  is  not  the  principle  of  general  usefulness,  that  any  superiority  acquired 
onl]^  by  one  nation  getting  Uie  start  of  another,  and  so  having  studied  the 
subject  longer,  is  cdways  liable  to  be  overthrown,  when  the  rival  nation 
fairly  enters  into  the  race  ? 

fAfter  some  remarks  on  the  Jus  Italicum.1  The  Jus  Ceritum  appears 
to  nave  been  a  mere  communication  of  the  private  rights  of  citizen- 
ship, made  at  a  time  when  the  citizenship  of  Csre  wa6  as  valuable  to  a 
Roman  as  that  of  Rome  to  a  Cseritan.  I  have  long  had  a  suspicion  that  the 
term  ^'  socii  navcdes,"  habitually  applied  to  the  Roman  seamen,  was  derived 
from  a  time  when  all  the  navy  of  Home  was  furnished  by  her  allies,  proba- 
bly by  this  very  Ceere  or  Agylla. 

Sect  5. — The  Little  St.  Bernard  is  not  at  the  source  of  the  Isere,  but 
some  miles  below  it  If  Cramer's  statement  fail  any  where,  I  have  always 
imaffmed  that  it  was  here,  and  that  the  army  might  possibly  have  followed 
the  Isere  higher  up  than  ne  imagines,  and  descended  into  a  valley  which 
would  take  diem  more  directly  down  upon  Turin.  The  passes  between  the 
Little  St  Bernard  and  Mount  Cenis  are  almost  the  only  points  which  I 
believe  have  not  been  examined. 

Might  not  the  wisdom  and  firmness  of  the  Romans  in  maintaining  the 
strug^e  in  Spain,  and  thus  depriving  Hannibal  of  his  great  nursery  of  sol- 
diers, De  noticed  as  contributing  mainly  to  the  success  of  the  war  1  Had 
Hasdrubal  followed  him  immediately,  instead  of  nine  years  afterwards,  the 
fate  of  Rome  was  inevitable. 

I  have  noticed  all  that  struck  me  as  worth  noticing  as  to  the  expediency 
of  any  alteration.  I  am  very  much  pleased  to  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
reading  these  chapters  attentively,  and  I  am  sure  they  must  have  cost  you 
no  little  trouble,  and  will  be  exceedingly  useful.  I  like  much  your  summary 
of  the  second  Punic  war,  and  your  remarks  at  the  close  of  it  The  great 
art  seems  to  be  to  make  certain  salient  points,  in  an  abridged  history,  in  the 
way  of  remarks  or  recapitulation — otherwise  it  is  like  travelling  through  the 
plains  of  Lombardy :  one  is  interested  with  each  successive  scene,  but  gains 
no  general  notion  of  the  whole  country,  and  the  bearings  of  one  place  with 
another. 


XVIII.      TO    TBB    SAME. 

Rafbj,  8«pUmbMr  12,  1630. 

About  the  Pelasgian  element  in  the  Athenian  people,  I  am  not 

quite  satifidfied.  There  is  a  clever  pamphlet  by  a  Dr.  Edwards^  a  friend  of 
Thierry's,  in  which  he  maintains  that  the  original  inhabitants  of  all  coun- 
tries, such  as  the  Celts  in  Britain,  hhve  been  much  less  lost  bv  subseouent 
conquests  than  is  commonly  supposed,  and  that  their  physical  type  snows 
itself  unchanged  afler  the  lapse  or  centuries.  If  so,  the  predominant  element 
at  Athens  would  have  been  Pelasgian — and  was  it  then  the  Pelasgian  rather 
than  the  Hellenic  people  whose  intellectual  nature  was  so  wonderful  1  Cer- 
tainly there  appears  very  little  of  the  same  superiority  amongst  the  Dorians 
of  Peloponnesus,  who  were  pure  Hellepes,  or  amongst  the  ^olic  Boeotians. 
But  this  question  of  race  requires  still  a  much  larger  induction,  I  think, 
before  we  can  argue  solidly  about  it 

12 
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XIX.      TO   THE  SAME. 

Roffbj,  October  3,  1G8D. 

I  have  kept  the  two  volumes  which  were  sent  to  me  longer  than  I  ought, 
but  my  time  has  been  sadly  occupied,  and  I  find  it  impossible  to  do  either  of 
them  justice.  The  Rome,  I  think, promises  exceedmgly  well:  and  I  have 
ventured  to  add  a  sort  of  sketch  of  the  scenery  from  my  recollection  of  it, 
chiefly,  I  believe,  because  it  is  a  delight  to  me  to  recall  to  my  mind  images 
of  such  beauty.  But  if  the  description  be  clear,  of  which  I  cannot  judge,  I 
think  it  will  not  be  misplaced ;  at  le2U3t  I  have  a  great  fondness  for  such  topo- 
graphical details  myself 

1  cannot  yet  be  quite  so  skeptical  about  the  kings  ;  nor  can  I  see  aa 
clearly  the  poetical  character  of  the  early  Roman  History.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever. It  would  be  better  to  say  that  I  do  not  trace  the  fictitious  character  of 
it  so  strongly ;  for  the  traditions  may  well  have  come  down  in  verse,  but  it 
makes  all  the  difference  whether  they  were  merely  real  events  described  in 
the  style  and  form  most  fitted  to  make  them  relished  and  remembered,  or 
whether  they  were  wild  inventions,  like  Ariosto's  tale  of  the  siefe  of  Paris 
by  the  Saracens.  Is  not  one  of  the  most  correct  accounts  of  William  the 
Conqueror's  Expedition  to  be  found  in  an  old  poem,  Le  Roman  du  Rou  ? 

What  you  say  of  the  Achseans  is  I  suppose  quite  just :  Achaia 

was  less  Doricized  than  the  rest  of  the  Peloponnesus,  but.  from  its  obscurity 
during  the  brilliant  times  of  Greece,  very  little  seems  to  oe  known  about  it  . 
The  system  of  federation  existed  every  where  in  the  early  state  of  society, 
and  Achaia  was  ripe  for  its  renewal  at  a  later  period,  because  no  one  town 
had  so  outgrown  the  others  as  to  aspire  to  become  the  capital  of  the  whole 
country. 

[Some  of  these  opinions,  especially  those  on  mythical  history,  were  afterwards  much 
modified.  See  the  early  chapters  of  his  History  of  Rome,  and  the  Pre&oe  to  the  3rd  VoL 
of  his  Edition  of  Thucydides.] 


XX.      TO   THE  REV.  GEORGE  CORNISH. 

Rofliy,  Ai^ut  94,  1830L 

Your  letter  was  a  most  welcome  sight  to  me  the  first  morning  of  my 
arrival  at  home,  amidst  the  host  of  strange  handwritings  and  letters  of 
business  which  now  greet  me  every  morning.  It  rejoices  me  to  think  that 
we  are  going  to  have  a  cousin  of  yours  at  Rugby,  and  I  suppose  we  shall 
see  him  here  on  Saturday,  when  the  great  coach  starts.  You  know  t^at  it 
is  licensed  to  carry  not  exceeding  260  passengers,  besides  the  foundationers. 
I  agreed  with  the  Pythagoreans  that  to  aoifMjxop  was  one  of  the  number  of 
xcwa,  and  so  I  applied  to  the  Trustees,  and  got  the  limit  set  We  are  not 
near  it  yet,  being  not  quite  260,  including  foundationers,  and  perhaps  may 
never  reach  it ;  but  that  I  shall  not  at  all  regret,  and  all  I  wanted  was  never 
to  go  beyond  it  We  have  got  a  Cambridge  man,  a  Fellow  of  Trinity,  who 
was  most  highly  recommended  to  me,  as  anew  master ;  and  I  hope  we  shall 

Sull  hard  and  all  together  during  the  next  half  year :  there  is  plenty  to  be 
one,  I  can  assure  you ;  but  thank  Grod,  1  continue  to  enjoy  ^e  work,  and  am 
now  in  excellent  condition  for  setting  to  it  You  may  see  Mary's  name  and 
mine  amongst  the  subscribers  for  the  sufferers  at  Paris.  It  seems  to  me  a 
most  blessed  revolution,  spotless  beyond  all  example  in  history,  and  the  most 
glorious  instance  of  a  royal  rebellion  against  society,  promptly  and  energet- 
ically repressed,  that  the  world  has  yet  seen.  It  magnificently  vindicates 
the  cause  of  knowledge  and  liberty,  showing  how  humanizing  to  aJ]  classes 
of  society  are  the  spread  of  thought  and  iniormation,  and  improved  politieal 
institutions ;  and  it  lays  the  crimes  of  the  last  revolution  just  in  the  right 
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place,  the  wicked  aristocracy,  that  had  so  brutalized  the  people  by  ite 
long  iniquities,  that  they  were  like  slaves  broken  loose  when  they  first 
bestirred  themselves. 

Before  all  these  events  took  place,  on  my  wajr  out  through  France,  I  was 
reading  Guizot's  History  of  the  Progress  of  Civilization  in  France  from  the 
earliest  times.  You  know  he  is  now  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  one  of  the 
ablest  writers  in  France.  In  his  book  he  gives  a  history  of  the  Peiagicui  con- 
troversy, a  most  marvellous  contrast  with  the  Liberals  of  a  former  day,  or 
with  our  Westminster  Reviewers  now.  Quizot  sides  with  St.  Augustine ; 
but  the  whole  chapter  is  most  worth]^  of  notice ;  the  freedom  of  the  will,  so 
far  as  to  leave  a  consciousness  of  guilt  when  we  have  not  done  our  duty, — 
the  corruption  of  our  nature,  which  never  lets  us  in  fact  come  up  to  what  we 
know  we  ought  to  do,  and  the  help  derived  from  prayers  to  God, — are  stated 
as  incontrovertible  philosophical  facts,  of  which  every  man's  experience  may 
convince  him ;  and  Guizot  blames  Pelagius  for  so  exaggerating  the  notion  of 
human  freedom  as  to  lose  sight  of  our  need  of  external  assistance.  And 
there  is  another  chapter  on  Qie  unity  of  the  Church  no  less  remarkable. 
Now  Guizot  IS  Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of  Paris,  and  a  most 
eminent  liberal ;  and  it  seems  to  me  worthy  o^  all  notice  to  observe  his  lan- 
guage with  regard  to  religion.  And  I  saw  Niebuhr  at  Bonn,  on  my  way 
home,  and  talked  with  him  for  three  hours ;  and  I  am  satisfied  from  my  own 
ears,  if  I  heul  had  any  doubts  before,  of  the  crossness  of  the  slander  which 
called  him  an  unbeliever.  I  was  every  way  delighted  with  him,  and  liked 
very  much  what  I  saw  of  his  wife  and  children.  Trevenen  and  his  wife  en- 
joyed the  journey  exceedingly,  and  are  all  the  better  for  it.  Amongst  other 
things,  I  visited  the  Grand  Chartreuse,  which  is  certainly  enough  to  make  a 
man  romantic,  and  the  Church  of  Madonna  del  Monte ;  from  whence,  or  ra- 
ther from  a  mountain  above  it,  I  counted  twelve  mountain  outlines  between 
me  and  the  horizon, — the  last,  the  ridge  of  the  highest  Alps — upon  a  sky  so 
glowing  with  the  sunset,  that  instead  of  looking  white  from  their  snow,  they 
were  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw  upon  a  plate  of  red  hot  iron,  all  deep  and  black. 
I  was  delighted  also  with  Venice ;  most  of  all  delighted  to  see  the  secret  pri- 
sons of  the  old  aristocracy  converted  into  lumber  rooms,  and  to  see  German 
soldiers  exercising  ^authority  in  that  place,  which  was  once  the  very  focus  of 
the  moral  degadation  of  the  Italian  race,  the  seat  of  fcdsehood  and  ignorance 
and  cruelty.  They  talk  of  building  a  bridge  to  Venice  over  the  Lagune ;  if 
80,  I  am  glad  that  I  have  seen  it  first.  1  liked  Padua  also,  more  than  I 
thought  I  could  have  liked  the  birth-place  of  Titus  Livius.  The  influence 
of  the  clerg^r  must  be  great  there,  and  most  beneficially  exercised ;  for  a 
large  institution  for  the  poor  of  Paaua^  providing  for  those  who  are  out  of 
work,  as  well  as  for  the  old  and  infirm,  derives  its  main  support  from  legacies ; 
the  clergy  never  failing  to  urge  every  man  who  can  at  all  afford  it  to  leave 
something  at  his  death  for  this  object.  We  came  home  through  the  Tyrol, 
and  through  Wurtemberg  and  Baden,  countries  apparently  as  peaceful  ana 
prosperous  and  simple-mannered  as  I  ever  saw ;  it  is  quite  economical  trav- 
elling there.  And  now.  when  shall  I  travel  to  Kenwyn  ?  I  hope  one  of  these 
days ;  but  whether  in  tne  next  winter  or  not,  is  hard  to  say ;  I  only  know 
that  there  are  few  things  which  I  should  enjoy  better.  I  was  so  sorry  to  miss 
old  Tucker,  who  came  here  for  one  day  when  I  was  abroad ;  he  was  at  Leam- 
ington with  his  sister,  to  consult  our  great  oracle,  Jephson.  Charles,  I  sup- 
pose, is  only  coming  nome  upon  leave,  and  will  go  out  asain ;  I  should  be 
very  glad  to  see  him,  and  to  show  him  his  marks  on  my  Hederic's  Lexicon 
when  he  was  at  Wyatt's.  I  wish  I  may  be  able  to  do  any  thing  for  you  as 
to  a  curate,  but  I  am  very  much  out  of  the  world  in  those  matters,  and  I 
have  no  regular  correspondence  with  Oxford.  I  am  afraid  I  am  scuily  in  dis- 
grace with  all  parties,  between  my  Pamphlet  and  Sermons,  and  I  am  afraid 
that  Thucydides  will  not  mend  the  matter.  As  for  the  pamphlet,  that  is  all 
natural  enough,  but  I  really  did  not  think  there  was  any  cloven  foot  in  the 
Sermons,  nor  did  I  wish  to  show  any  -,  not,  I  hope,  from  time-serving,  but 
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because,  what  you  said  about  the  schism  question,  I  wished  to  do  with  that 
and  divers  other  points, — i.  e.,  reserve  them  for  a  separate  volume,  which  I 
hope  I  may  be  able  to  publish  before  I  die.  There  are  some  points  on  which 
I  feel  almost  aa  if  I  had  a  testimony  to  deliver,  which  I  ought  not  to  withhold. 
And  Milman's  Hi8tor3r  of  the  Jews  made  me  more  and  more  eager  to  deliver 
myself  of  my  conceptions.  But  how  to  do  it  without  interfering  with  other 
and  even  more  pressing  duties.  I  cannot  tell.  Last  half  year.  I  preached 
every  Sunday  in  Lent,  and  for  the  last  ^ve  Sundays  of  the  half  year  also, 
besides  other  times ;  and  I  had  to  write  new  sermons  for  all  these,  for  I  can- 
not bear  to  preach  to  the  boys  any  thing  but  what  is  quite  fresh,  and  sug- 
gested by  their  psuticular  condition.  I  never  like  preaching^any  where  else  so 
well ;  for  one's  boys  are  even  more  than  a  parisn.  inasmuch  as  one  knows 
more  of  them  all  mdividually.  than  can  easily  be  ^e  case  in  a  parish,  and 

has  a  double  authority  over  tnem,  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual 

Though,  to  speak  seriously,  it  is  quite  awful  to  watch  the  strength  of  evil  in 
such  young  minds,  and  how  powerless  is  every  effort  against  it.    It  would 

give  tne  vainest  man  alive  a  very  fair  notion  or  his  own  insufficiency,  to  see 
ow  little  he  can  do,  and  how  his  most  earnest  addresses  are  as  a  cannon  ball 
on  a  bolster :  thorough  careless  unimpressibleness  beats  one  all  to  pieces. 
And  so  it  is,  and  so  it  will  be ;  and  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  can  quite  say 
that  it  is  much  better  that  it  should  be  so ;  for  it  would  be  too  kindling,  could 
one  perceive  these  young  minds  really  led  from  evil  by  one's  own  efforts ; 
one  would  be  sorely  tempted  to  bow  down  to  one's  own  net  As  it  is,  the 
net  is  so  palpably  raggea,  that  one  sees  perforce  how  sorry  an  idol  it  would 
make.    But  I  miist  go  to  oed,  and  spare  your  eyes  and  your  patience. 


XXI.      TO   REV.   DR.   HAWKINS. 

Rngbj,  NoTMnber,  I8S0. 

I  am  always  glad  to  write  to  you,  but  I  have  now  two  especial  causes 
for  doing  so ;  one  to  thank  you  for  your  Visitation  sermon,  and  another  to 
explain  to  you  why  I  do  not  think  it  right  to  comply  with  your  wishes  touch- 
ing the  tricolor  work-bag.  For  your  sermon,  I  thank  you  for  it ;  I  believe  I 
agree  with  it  almost  entirely,  waiving  some  expressions,  which  I  hold  one 
never  should  cavil  about,  where  one  agrees  in  substance.  But  have  you 
ever  clearly  defined  to  yourself  what  you  mean  by  "  one  society,"  as  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  Christian  Church  upon  earth  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  most 
of  what  I  consider  the  errors  about  "  the  Church."  turn  upon  an  imperfect 
understanding  of  this  point  In  one  sense,  and  tnat  a  very  important  one, 
aiil  Christians  belong  to  one  society ;  but  then  it  is  more  like  Cicero's  sense 
of  ^'  societas,"  than  what  we  mean  by  a  society.  There  is  a  ^<  societas  ge- 
neris humani,"  and  a  "  societas  hommum  Christianorum ;"  but  there  is  not 
one  "  respublica"  or  ^'  civitas"  of  either,  but  a  great  many.  The  Roman 
Catholics  say  there  is  but  one  "respublica,"  andmerefore,  with  perfect  con- 
sistency, they  say  that  there  must  be  one  central  ffovemment:  our  Article, 
if  I  mistake  not  its  sense,  says,  and  with  great  truth,  that  the  Christian  Res- 

{mblica  depends  on  the  political  Respublica ;  that  is,  that  there  may  be  at 
east  as  many  Christian  societies  as  there  are  political  societies,  and  that 
there  may  be,  and  in  our  own  kingdom  are,  even  more.  If  there  be  one 
Christian  society,  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word,  there  must  be  one  ao- 
remment;  whereas,  in  point  of  fact,  the  Scotch  Church,  the  Englufa 
Church,  and  the  French  Church,  have  all  separate  and  perfectly  independ- 
ent governments ;  and  consequently  can  only  be  in  an  unusual  and  peculiar 
sense  "  one  society :"  that  is,  spiritually  one,  as  having  the  scune  objects 
and  the  same  principles^  and  the  same  supports,  and  the  same  enemies,  xoa 
therefore  seem  to  me  right  in  saying  that  a  Roman  Catholic  should  be  ad- 
^  dressed  in  England  as  a  Dissenter ;  but  all  this  appears  to  me  to  lead  ne- 
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cessarily  to  this  conclusion, — that  the  constitatlon  and  government  of  every 
Church  is  a  political  institution,  and  that  conformity  and  nonconformity  are 
so  far  matters  of  civil  law,  that,  where  nonconformity,  as  in  England,  is 
strictly  legal,  there  it  is  no  offence,  except  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  accompa- 
nied with  heretical  opinions,  which  is  merely  x»ta  avftfit^w;.  For  the 
State  says  that  there  may  be  an^  given  number  of  religious  societies  within 
its  jurisaiction — societies,  that  is,  in  the  common  sense  of  the  term,  as  bo- 
dies governing  themselves ;  and  it  is  clear  that  the  State  may  lawfully  say 
this,  for,  if  the  Church  were  one  society,  in  this  sense,  by  Christ's  institu- 
tion, ^en  the  Romanist  doctrine  would  be  true,  and,  I  do  not  say  the  Pope, 
but  certainly  a  General  Council  would  possess  an  authority  paramount  in 
ecclesiastical  matters,  payment  of  tithes,  dbc,  to  an^  local  and  human  au- 
thority of  Kings  or  Parliaments  of  this  or  that  political  division  of  the  hu- 
man race.  I  have  thought  not  a  little  upon  all  this  matter  in  my  time,  and 
I  fanc^  that  I  see  my  own  way  straight ;  whether  other  people  will  think  so, 
is  a  different  question. 

(After  explaining  a  false  report  about  a  tricolored  cockade  and  work- 
bag.)  It  is  worse  man  obnoxious  to  apply  this  to  English  politics,  and  if 
any  man  seriously  considers  me  to  wish  for  a  revolution  here,  with  my 
seven  children  and  good  house  to  lose,  to  put  it  on  no  other  ground,  why  he 
must  even  continue  to  think  so.  But  1  do  admire  the  Revolution  in  France 
— admire  it  as  heartily  and  entirely,  as  any  event  recorded  in  history ;  and  I 
think  that  it  becomes  every  individual,  still  more  every  clergyman,  and 
most  of  all,  ever^  clergyman  in  a  public  situation,  to  express  this  opinion 
publicly  and  decidedly.  I  have  not  forgotten  the  twenty  years'  war,  into 
which  the  English  aristocracy  and  clergy  drove  Mr.  Pitt  in  1793,  and  which 
the  Q,uarterly^Review  and  other  such  writers  are  now  seeking  to  repeat  I 
hold  it  to  be  of  incalculable  importance,  that,  while  the  conduct  of  France 
has  been  beyond  all  example  pure  and  heroic,  there  should  be  so  manifest  a 
display  of  sympathy  on  th*  part  of  England,  as  to  lead  to  a  real  mutual  con- 
fidence and  friendship  between  the  two  countries.  Our  government^  I  be- 
lieve, is  heartily  disposed  to  do  this,  and  I  will  not,  for  one,  shrink  from 
avowing  a  noble  cause  and  a  noble  nation,  because  a  party  in  England,  join- 
ed through  timidity  by  a  number  of  men  who  have  really  no  sympathy  with 
it,  choose  to  try  to  excommunicate  all  who  will  not  join  them.  I  have  my- 
self heard  them  expressing  hearty  approbation  of  the  French  Revolution, 
and  yet  shrink  from  avowing  it,  lest  they  should  appear  to  join  the  Radi- 
cals. And  thus  they  leave  the  Radicals  in  exclusive  possession  of  senti- 
ments, which  they  themselves  join  in,  just  as  they  would  leave  the  Useful 
Knowledge  Society  to  the  Benthamites.  I  quarrel  with  no  man  for  disap- 
proving of  the  revolution,  except  he  does  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  excite 
national  animosities,  and  so  tend  to  provoke  a  war ;  but  in  a  case  so  fla- 
grant— a  case  of  as  clear  right,  as  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade — it  is  clear- 
ly not  for  the  friends  of  France  to  suppress  or  conceal  their  sentiments. 
About  Belgium  the  case  is  wholly  different :  there,  the  merits  of  the  quar-' 
rel  are  far  more  doubtful,  and  the  conduct  of  the  popular  party  far  less  pure ; 
and  there  I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  Belgians.  But  France,  if  it  were 
only  for  the  contrast  to  the  first  revolution,  deserves,  I  think,  the  warmest 
admiration,  and  the  most  cordial  expression  of  it  I  have  written  now  more 
upon  this  subject  than  I  have  either  written  or  spoken  upon  it  before  to  any 
one ;  for  indeed  I  have  very  little  time,  and  no  inclination  for  disputes  on 
such  matters.  But,  if  I  am  questioned  about  my  opinions,  and  required  to 
conceal  them,  as  if  I  were  asnamed  of  them,  I  think  it  right  then  to  avow 
them  plainly,  and  to  explain  my  reasons  for  them.  There  is  not  a  man  in 
England  wno  is  less  a  party  man  than  I  am,  for  in  fact  no  party  would  own 

me ;  and,  when  I  was  at 's  in  the  summer,  he  looked  upon  me  to  be 

quite  illiberal.  But  those  who  hold  their  own  opinions  in  a  string,  will  sup- 
pose that  their  neighbours  do  the  same. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE,  SEPTEMBER  1830  TO  DECEMBER  1832. 

Perhaps  no  more  striking  instance  of  his  deep  interest  in  the 
state  of  the  country  could  be  found,  than  in  the  gloom,  with  which 
his  correspondence  is  suddenly  overcast  in  the  autumn  of  1830. 
The  alarming  aspect  of  English  society  brought  to  yiew  in  the 
rural  disturbances  in  the  winter  of  1830,  and  additionally  darkened 
in  1831-32,  by  the  visitation  of  the  Cholera,  and  the  political  agi- 
tations of  the  Reform  Bill,  little  as  it  came  within  his  own  expe- 
rience, gave  a  colour  to  his  whole  mind.  Of  his  state  of  feeling  at 
this  time,  no  better  example  can  be  given  than  the  five  sermons 
appended  to  the  opening  course  of  his  practical  school  sermons,  in 
his  second  volume,  especially  the  last  of  them,  which  was  preached 
in  the  chapel  on  the  Sunday  when  the  news  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Cholera  in  England  first  reached  Rugby.  There  are  those 
amongst  his  pupils  who  can  never  forget  the  moment  when  on 
that  dark  November  afternoon,  after  the  simple  preface,  stating  in 
what  sense  worldly  thoughts  were  or  were  not  to  be  brought  into 
that  place,  he  at  once  began  with  that  solemnity  which  marked 
his  voice  and  manner  when  speaking  of  what  deeply  moved  him : 
"  I  need  not  tell  you  that  this  is  a  marked  time — a  time  such  as 
neither  we,  nor  our  fathers  for  many  generations  before  us,  have 
experienced  ;  and  to  those  who  know  what  the  past  has  been,  it  is 
no  doubt  awful  to  think  of  the  change  which  we  are  now  about  to 
encounter."  (Serm.  vol.  ii.  p.  413.)  But  in  him  the  sight  of  evil, 
and  the  endeavour  to  remove  it,  were  hardly  ever  disjoined ;  and 
whilst  every  thing  which  he  felt  partook  of  the  despondency  with 
which  that  sermon  opens,  every  thing  which  he  did  partakes  of 
that  cheerful  activity  with  which  the  same  sermon  closes  in  urging 
the  example  of  the  Apostle's  '^  wise  and  manly  conduct  amidst  the 
dangers  of  storm  and  shipwreck." 

The  alarm  which  he  felt  was  shared  by  many  of  the  roost 
opposite  opinions  to  his  own ;  but  there  could  have  been  few, 
whom  it  touched  at  once  on  so  many  points.  The  disturbances  of 
the  time  were  to  him  the  very  evils  which  he  had  anticipated  even 
as  far  buck  as  1819 ;  they  struck  on  some  of  the  most  sensitive  of 
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his  natural  feelings— his  sense  of  justice,  and  his  impatience  of  the 
sight  of  suffering:  they  seemed  to  him  symptoms  of  a  deep-seated 
disease  in  all  the  relations  of  English  society — the  results  of  a  long 
series  of  evils  from  the  neglect  of  the  eighteenth  century,  (Church 
Ref.  p.  24) — of  the  lawlessness  of  the  feudal  system,  (Hist  Rome, 
vol.  i.  p.  266) — of  the  oppressions  of  the  Norman  conquest,  (Sheff. 
Letters) — of  the  dissoluteness  of  the  Roman  empire,  (ib.)— of  the 
growth  of  those  social  and  national  sins  which  the  Hebrew  Pro- 
phets had  denounced,  and  which  Christianity  in  its  full  practical 
development  was  designed  to  check. 

Hence  arose  his  anxiety  to  see  the  clei^y  take  it  up,  as  he  had 
himself  endeavoured  to  do  in  the  sermons  already  noticed. 

^<  I  almoBt  despair,"  he  said,  '*  of  any  thing  that  any  private  or  local  ef- 
forts can  do.  I  think  that  the  cler^  as  a  body  might  do  much,  if  they  were 
steadily  to  observe  the  evils  of  Uie  times,  and  preach  fearlessly  afrainst 
them.  I  cannot  understand  what  is  the  good  of  a  national  Church  if  it  be 
not  to  Christianize  the  nation,  and  introduce  the  principles  of  Christianity 
into  men's  social  and  civil  relations,  and  expose  the  wickedness  of  that  spirit 
which  maintains  the  game  laws,  and  in  agrictilture  and  trade  seems  to  think 
that  there  is  no  such  sin  as  covetousness,  and  that  if  a  man  is  not  dishonest 
he  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  make  all  the  profit  of  his  capital  Uiat  he  can." 

Hence,  again,  his  anxiety  to  impart  or  see  imparted  to  the  pub- 
lications of  the  Society  for  the  Diflfusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  then 
in  the  first  burst  of  their  reputation,  and  promising  to  exercise  a 
really  extensive  influence  on  the  country  at  large,  something  of 
the  religious  spirit,  in  which  they  seemed  to  him  to  be  deficient. 

*  'M  am  not  wishing;  to  see  the  Society's  tracts  turned  into  sermons, — far 
less  to  see  them  intermeddle  in  what  are  strictly  theological  controversies ; — 
but  I  am  sure  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Unitarians,  all  Christians  have 
a  common  ground  in  all  that  is  essential  in  Christianity,  and  beyond  that  I 
never  wish  to  go ; — and  it  does  seem  to  me  as  forced  and  unnatural  in  us 
now  to  dismiss  the  principles  of  the  Gospel  and  its  great  motives  from  our 
consideration, — as  is  done  habitually,  for  example,  in  Miss  Edgeworth's 
books, — as  it  is  to  fill  our  padres  with  Hebraisms,  and  to  write  and  speak  in 
the  words  and  style  of  the  Bible.  The  siifirhest  touches  of  Christian  princi- 
ple and  Christian  hope  in  the  Society's  biographical  and  historical  articles 
would  be  a  sort  of  living  salt  to  the  whole ; — and  would  exhibit  that  union 
which  I  never  will  consent  to  think  unattainable,  between  goodness  and 
wisdom ;— between  everv  thing  that  is  manly,  sensible,  and  free,  and  every 
thing  that  is  pure  and  self-denying,  and  humble,  and  heavenly.'^ 

His  communications  with  the  Society,  made,  however,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  rather  through  individuals  than  oflicially,  were 
at  one  time  frequent ;  and  though,  from  the  different  vieW  which 
he  took  of  its  proper  province,  he  was  finally  induced  to  discon- 
tinue them,  he  felt  great  reluctance  in  abandoning  his  hope  of  being 
able  to  co-operate  with  a  body  which  he  "  believed  might,  with 
God'S  blessing,  do  more  good  of  all  kinds,  political,  intellectual,  and 
spiritual,  than  any  other  society  in  existence." 

"  There  was  a  show  of  reason,"  he  said,  "  in  excludinff  Christianity  from 
the  plan  of  the  Society's  works,  so  long  as  they  avowedly  confined  them- 
selves to  science  or  to  intellectual  instruction :  but  in  a  paper  intended  to 
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improve  its  readers  morally^  to  make  men  better  and  haj^pier,  as  well  as  bet- 
ter informed,  surely  neutrality  with  regard  to  Christiamfy  is,  virtually,  hos- 
tility." "  For  myself,"  he  adds,  "  I  am  well  aware  of  my  own  insignificance, 
but  if  there  were  no  other  objection  to  the  Penny  Magazine  assuming  a  de- 
cidedly Christian  tone,  than  mere  difficulties- of  execution,  I  would  most  read- 
ily ofier  my  best  services,  such  as  they  are.  to  the  Society,  and  would  en- 
deavour to  furnish  them  regularly  with  articles  of  the  kind  that  I  desire.  My 
occupations  here  are  so  engrossing,  that  it  would  be  personally  very  incon- 
venient to  me  to  do  so ;  and  I  am  not  so  absurd  as  to  think  my  offer  of  any 
value,  except  in  the  single  case  of  a  practical  difficulty  existing  as  to  finding  a 
writer,  should  the  principle  itself  be  approved  of.  I  am  fully  convinced  that  if 
the  Penny  Magazine  were  decidedly  and  avowedly  Christian^  many  of  the 
clergy  throughout  the  kingdom  would  be  most  delighted  to  assist  its  circula- 
tion by  every  means  in  their  power.  For  myself,  f  should  think  that  I  could 
not  do  too  much  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  what  would  then  be  so  great 
a  national  blessing :  and  I  should  be^  to  be  allowed  to  offer  j£50  annually 
towards  it,  so  long  els  my  remaining  m  my  present  situation  enabled  me  to 
gratify  my  inclinations  to  that  extent." 

The  most  practical  attempt  at  the  realization  of  these  views, 
was  his  own  endeavour  to  set  up  a  weekly  newspaper,  the  Eng- 
lishman's Register,  which  he  undertook  in  1831,  "  more  to  relieve 
his  own  conscience  than  with  any  sanguine  hope  of  doing  good," 
but "  earnestly  desiring  to  speak  to  the  people  the  words  of  truth 
and  soberness — to  tell  them  plainly  the  evils  that  exist,  and  lead 
them,  if  I  can,  to  their  causes  and  their  remedies."  He  was  the 
proprietor,  though  not  the  sole  editor,  and  he  contributed  the  chief 
articles  in  it  (signed  A.),  consisting  chiefly  of  explanations  of 
Scripture,  and  of  comments  on  the  political  events  of  the  day.  It 
died  a  natural  death  in  a  few  weeks,  partly  'from  his  want  ojf 
leisure  to  control  it  properly,  and  from  the  great  expenses  which  it 
entailed  upon  him — partly  from  the  want  of  cordial  sympathy  in 
any  of  the  existing  parties  of  the  country.  Finding,  however,  that 
some  of  his  articles  had  been  copied  into  the  Sheffield  Courant  by 
its  editor,  Mr.  Piatt,  he  opened  a  communication  with  him  in  July, 
1831,  which  he  maintained  ever  afterwards,  and  commenced 
writing  a  series  of  Letters  in  that  paper,  which,  to  the  number  of 
thirteen,  were  afterwards  published  separately,  and  constitute  the 
best  exposition  of  his  views,  on  the  main  causes  of  social  distress 
in  England. 

It  was  now  that,  with  "  the  thirst  for  a  lodge  in  some  vast 
wilderness,  which  in  these  times  of  excitement,"  he  writes  to  a 
friend,  "  is  almost  irresistible,"  he  began  to  turn  his  thoughts  to 
What  ultimately  became  his  home  in  Westmoreland.  It  was  now, 
also,  that  as  he  came  more  into  contact  with  public  afiairs,  he 
began  to  feel  the  want  of  sympathy  and  the  opposition  which  he 
subsequently  experienced  on  a  larger  scale.  ''  I  have  no  man  like- 
minded  with  me,"  he  writes  to  Archbishop  Whately, — "  none  with 
whom  I  can  cordially  sympathize ;  there  are  many  good  men  to 
be  found,  and  many  clever  men,  some  too,  who  are  both  good  and 
clever ;  but  yet  there  is  a  want  of  some  greatness  of  mind,  or  single- 
ness of  purpose,  or  delicacy  of  feeling,  which  makes  them  grate 
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against  the  edge  of  one's  inner  man."  This  was  the  period  when 
he  felt  most  keenly  his  differences  with  the  so-called  Evangelical 
party,  to  which,  on  the  one  hand,  he  naturally  looked  for  co-opera- 
tion, as  the  body  which  at  that  time  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
religious  convictions  of  the  country,  but  from  which,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  was  constantly  repelled  by  his  strong  sense  of  the  obsta- 
cles which  (as  he  thought)  their  narrow  views  and  technical 
phraseology,  were  for  ever  opposing  to  the  real  and  practical  appli- 
cation of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  as  the  remedy  of  the  great 
wants  of  the  age,  social,  moral,  and  intellectual. 

It  was  his  own  conviction  of  these  wants  which  now  more  than 
ever  awakened  his  desire  for  a  commentary  on  the  Scriptures, 
which  should  explain  their  true  reference  to  the  present  state  of 
England  and  of  the  world,  as  well  as  remove  some  of  the  intellec- 
tual difficulties,  especially  in  the  Old  Testament,  to  which  men's 
minds  seemed  to  be  growing  more  and  more  awake.  And  this, 
for  the  time,  he  endeavoured  to  accomplish  by  the  statement  of 
some  of  his  general  principles  of  interpretation  in  the  Essay  on  that 
subject,  which  he  affixed  to  his  second  volume  of  sermons  publish- 
ed in  December  1831.  The  objections  which  this  Essay  excited 
at  the  time  in  various  marters  were  very  great,  and  according  to 
his  own  beUef  it  exposed  hini  to  more  misunderstanding  than  any 
other  of  his  writings.  But  he  never  wavered  in  the  conviction  .that 
its  publication  had  been  an  imperative  duty — it  was  written,  as  he 
said, "  professionally,  from  his  having  had  so  much  to  do  with 

Jroung  men,  and  from  knowing  what  they  wanted ;"  even  in  the 
ast  year  of  his  life,  he  said  that  he  looked  upon  it  as  the  most  im- 
portant thing  he  had  ever  written ;  and  at  the  time  he  thought  it 
"  likely,  with  God's  blessing,  to  be  so  beneficial,  that  I  published  it 
at  the  end  of  this  volume,  rather  than  wait  for  another  opportunity, 
because  under  that  sense  of  the  great  uncertainty  of  human  life 
which  the .  present  state  of  things  brings  especially  home  to  my 
mind,  I  should  be  sorry  to  die  without  having  circulated  what  I 
believe  will  be  to  many  most  useful  and  most  satisfactory ;"  and 
the  objections  which  it  had  roused  only  made  him  more  and  more 
anxious  to  go  on  with  the  subject,  feeling  "  that  the  more  it  was 
considered,  men  would  find  that  they  had  been  afraid  of  a  ground- 
less danger,"  and  that  "  the  further  I  follow  up  my  own  views,  the 
more  they  appear  to  me  to  harmonize  with  the  whole  system  of 
God's  revelations,  and  not  only  absolutely  to  do  away  with  all  the 
difficulties  of  the  Scriptures,  but  to  turn  many  of  them  into  valuable 
instructions."* 


XXn.      TO  J.   T.   COLERIDGE,   ESQ. 

Rqgby,  November  1, 1830. 

It  Is  quite  high  time  that  I  should  write  to  you,  for  weeks  and  months  go 
by,  and  it  is  qaite  startling  to  think  how  little  communication  I  hold  with  many 

*  Some  of  the  points  toncbed  opon  in  this  Easay  are  enlarged  upon  in  his  Sermons— 
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of  thoee  I  love  most  dearly.  And  yet  these  are  times,  when  I  am  least  of  all 
disposed  to  loosen  the  links  that  bind  me  to  my  oldest  and  dearest  friends, 
for  I  imagine  we  shall  all  want  the  union  of  all  the  good  men  we  can  get  to- 
gether ;  and  the  want  of  sympathy  which  I  cannot  but  feel  towards  so  many 
of  those  whom  I  meet  with,  makes  me  tliink  how  delightful  it  would  be  to 
have  daily  intercourse  with  those  with  whom  I  ever  feel  it  thoroughly. 
Wbat  men  do  in  middle  life,  without  a  wife  and  children  to  turn  to,  I  cannot 
imagine ;  for  I  think  the  affections  must  be  sadly  checked  and  chilled,  even 
in  ^e  best  men,  by  their  intercourse  with  people,  such  as  one  usually  finds 
them  in  the  world.  I  do  not  mean  that  one  aoes  not  meet  with  good  and 
■ensible  people ;  but  then  their  minds  are  set,  and  our  minds  are  set,  and 
they  will  not,  in  mature  age,  ctow  into  each  other.  But  with  a  home  filled 
with  those  whom  we  entirely  love  and  sympathize  with,  and  with  some  old 
friends,  to  whom  one  can  open  one's  heart  fully  from  time  to  time,  the  world's 
society  has  rather  a  bracing  influence  to  make  one  shake  off  mere  dreams  of 
delight.  You  must  not  think  me  bilious  or  low-spirited ; — I  never  felt  better 
or  more  inclined  to  work ; — ^but  one  gets  pathetic  with  thinking  of  the  pre- 
sent and  the  past,  and  of  the  days  and  the  peonle  that  you  and  I  have  seen 
together,  and  of  the  progress  which  we  have  all  made  towards  eternity ;  for 
I,  who  am  nearly  the  youngest  of  our  old  set,  have  completed  half  my  three 
score  and  ten  years.  Besides,  the  aspect  of  the  times  is  really  to  my  mind 
awful: — on  one  side  a  party  profaning  the  holiest  names  by  the  lowest  prin- 
ciples, and  the  grossest  selfishness  and  ignorance, — on  the  other,  a  party 
who  seem  likely  xanov  »axS  iaa&m,  who  disclaim  and  renounce  even  the 
very  name  of  that,  whose  spirit  their  adversaries  have  long  renounced  equal- 
ly. If  I  had  two  necks,  I  should  think  that  I  Ifa'd  a  ver}r  good  chance  of  be- 
ing hanged  by  both  sides,  as  I  think  I  shall  now  b^  whichever  gets  the  bet- 
ter, if  it  really  does  come  to  a  fight.  I  read  now,  with  the  deepest  sympathy, 
those  magnificent  lines  of  your  Uncle's,  on  the  departed  year,  and  am  my- 
self, in  fact,  experiencing  some  portion  of  the  abuse  which  he  met  with  from 
the  same  party;  while.  Tike  him,  I  feel  utterly  unable  to  shelter  myself  in  the 
opposite  party,  whose  hopes  and  principles  are  such  as  I  shrink  from  with 
annorrence.  So  what  Thucydides  says  of  ra  /liaa  xup  noUxiap  ofVen  rises 
upon  my  mind  as  a  promising  augury  of  my  future  exaltation,  {  nov  nf^o 
NtanvXfi^  aimiffjS'fPtoq,  tj  tfinvyt  ni^o  PovyStla^, 

November  3rd. — I  wrote  these  two  sides  in  school  on  Monday,  and  I  hope 
to  finish  the  rest  of  my  letter  Ibis  evening,  while  my  boys  are  translating 
into  Latin  from  my  English  that  magnificent  part  in  the  De  Oratore,  about 
the  death  ofCrassus.  I  see  I  have  given  you  enough  of  discourse  on  things 
in  general — I  will  only  add  one  thing  more  ;  that!  know  there  are  reports 
in  Oxford  of  my  teaching  the  boys  my  politics,  and  setting  revolutionary 
themes.  If  you  hear  these  reports,  will  you  contradict  them  flatly  ?  I  never 
disguise  or  suppress  my  opinions,  but  I  have  been  and  am  most  religiously 
careful  not  to  influence  my  boys  with  them ;  and  I  have  just  now  made 
them  begin  Russell's  Modern  Europe  a^in,  because  we  were  come  to  the 
period  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  I  did  not  choose  to  enter  upon  that 
subject  with  them.  As  to  the  revolutionary  themes,  I  cannot  even  imagine 
the  oriffin  of  so  absurd  a  falsehood,  except  it  be  that  one  of  my  subjects 
last  half  year  was  "  the  particular  evils  which  civilized  society  is  exposed 
to.  as  opposed  to  savage  life."  which  I  ffave  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  their 
notions  about  luxury,  and  tne  old  declamations  about  Scvthian  simplicity, 
ifcc. ;  but  I  suppose  that  Fam  thought  to  have  a  longing  for  the  woods,  and  an 
impatience  of  the  restraint  of  breeches.  It  is  reedly  too  great  a  folly  to  be 
talked  of  as  a  revolutionist,  with  a  family  of  seven  young  children,  and  a 
house  and  income  that  I  should  be  rather  puzzled  to  match  in  America,  if  I 
were  obliged  to -change  my  quarters.  My  quarrel  with  the  anti-liberal  party 

that  on  "  the  Lord's  day,"  in  the  3rd  volume,  and  those  on  *'  Phinehas,"  '<  Jael,"  and 
*'  the  Disobedient  Prophet/*  in  the  6th. 
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is,  that  they  are  going  the  way  to  force  my  children  to  America,  and  to  de« 

grive  me  and  every  one  else  ofproperty,  station,  and  all  the  inestimable 
enefits  of  society  in  England.  There  is  nothing  so  revolutionary,  becau  e 
there  is  nothing  so  unnatural  and  so  convulsive  to  society,  as  the  strain  to 
keep  things  fixed,  when  all  the  world  is,  by  the  very  law  of  its  creation,  in 
eternal  progress ;  and  the  cailse  of  all  the  evils  of  the  world  may  be  traced 
to  that  natural  but  most  deadly  error  of  human  indolence  and  corruption, 
that  our  business  is  to  preserve  and  not  to  improve.  It  is  the  ruin  of  us  all 
alike,  individuals,  schools,  and  nations. 


XXIII.      TO   HIS   SISTER  SUSANNAH   ARNOLD. 

Rugby,  NoTemb«r,  1830. 

The  paramount  interest  of  public  affairs  outweighs  with  me  even  the 
school  itself ;  and  I  think  not  unreasonably,  for  school  and  all  would  go  to 
the  dogs,  if  the  convulsion  which  I  dread  really  comes  to  pass.  I  must  write 
a  pamphlet  in  the  holidays,  or  I  shall  burst 

No  one  seems  to  me  to  unders'and  our  dangers,  or  at  least  to  speak  them 
out  manfully.  One  good  man.  who  sent  a  letter  to  the  Times  the  other  day, 
recommends  that  the  clergv  should  preach  subordination  and  obedience.  I 
seriously  say^  €rod  forbid  tney  should ;  for,  if  any  earthl3r  thing  could  ruin 
Christianity  m  England,  it  would  be  this.  If  they  read  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah 
and  Amos  and  Habakuk,  they  will  find  that  the  Prophets,  in  a  similar  state 
of  society  in  Judea,  did  not  preach  subordination  only  or  chiefly,  but  they 
denounced  oppression,  and  amassing  overgrown  properties,  and  grinding  the 
labourers  to  the  smallest  possible  pittance ;  and  they  denounced  the  Jewish 
high-church  party  for  countenancing  all  these  iniquities,  and  prophesying 
smooth  things  to  please  the  aristocracy.  If  the  clergy  would  come  forward 
as  one  man  from  Cumberland  to  Cornwall,  exhorting  peaceableness  on  the 
one  side,  and  justice  on  the  other,  denouncing  the  hign  rents  and  the  game 
laws,  and  the  carelessness  which  keeps  the  poor  ignorant,  and  then  wonders 
that  they  are  brutal,  I  verily  believe  they  might  yet  save  themselves  and 
the  state.  But  the  truth  is  that  we  are  living  amongst  a  population  whom 
we  treat  with  ail  the  haughtiness  and  indifference  that  we  could  treat  slaves, 
whom  we  allow  to  be  slaves  in  ignorance,  without  having  them  chained  ana 
watched  to  prevent  them  from  hurting  us.  I  only  wish  you  could  read  Ar- 
thur Younff's  Travels  in  France  in  1789  and  1790,  and  see  what  he  says  of 
the  general  outbreak  then  of  the  peasantry,  when  they  burnt  the  chateaux 
all  over  France,  and  ill-used  the  families  of  the  proprietors,  and  then  com- 
pare the  orderliness  of  the  French  populace  now.  It  speaks  volumes  for 
small  subdivided  properties,  general  intelligence  and  an  absence  of  aristo- 
cratical  manners  and  distinctions.  We  know  that,  in  the  first  revolution,  to 
be  seen  in  decent  clothes  was  at  one  time  a  sure  road  to  the  guillotine ;  so 
bitter  was  the  hatred  eiupndered  in  a  brute  population  against  those  who 
had  ^ne  on  in  luxury  and  refinement,  leaving  tneir  poorer  neighbours  to 
remain  in  the  ignorance  and  wretchedness  of  savages,  and  therefore  with 
the  ferocity  of  savages  also.  The  dissolution  of  the  ministry  may  do  some- 
thing ;  but  the  evil  exists  in  every  parish  in  England ;  and  there  should  be. 
a  retorm  in  the  ways  and  manners  of  every  parish  to  cure  it.  We  have  got 
up  a  dispensary  here,  and  I  am  thinking  of  circulating  small  tracts  k  la 
Cobbett,  in  point  of  style,  to  show  the  people  the  real  state  of  things  and 
their  causes.  Half  the  truth  mi^ht  be  of  little  use,  but  ignorance  of  all  the 
truth  is  something  fearful,  and  a  Icnowledge  of  the  whole  truth  would,  I  am 
convinced,  do  noUiing  but  pacify,  because  the  fault  of  the  rich  has  been  a  sin 
of  ignorance  and  thoughtlessness ;  they  have  only  done  what  the  poor  would 
have  done  in  their  places,  because  few  men's  morality  rises  higher  than  to 
take  care  of  themselves,  abstaining  from  actual  wrong  to  others.    So  you 
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have  got  a  long  sermon.  showed  me  a  copy  of  the  Record  newspa- 
per, a  true  specimen  of  the  party,  with  their  infimteiy  little  minds,  disputmff 
about  anise  and  cummin,  when  heaven  and  earth  are  coming  together  around 
them ;  with  much  of  Christian  harmlessness,  I  do  not  deny,  but  with  no- 
thing of  Christian  wisdom ;  and  these  are  times  when  the  dove  can  ill  spare 
the  addition  of  ^e  serpent  The  state  of  affairs,  therefore,  keeps  me 
doubtful  about  going  from  home  in  the  holidays,  because,  if  there  is  likely 
to  be  any  opening  for  organizing  any  attempts  at  general  reform,  I  should 
not  Like  to  be  away  from  my  post  But  the  interest  is  too  intense,  and  makes 
me  live  ten  lives  mone  every  day.  However,  I  am  very  well,  and  perfectly 
comfortable  as  far  as  regards  family  and  school. 


XXIV.      TO  REV.  JULIUS  BARE. 

'  Rugby,  NoTMBbor  19, 1830. 

Your  account  of  the  MSS.  is  very  tempting: — the  one  which  I  wanted 
is  that  marked  "  Hudsoni  Codex  Clarendonius,"  but  I  find  from  you  that 
there  is  another,  and  I  know  that  it  can  never  have  been  collated,  so  that  I 
am  exceedingly  desirous^  if  it  be  possible,  to  get  the  two.  But  would  it  not 
be  better  that  1  should  give  the  security  in  my  own  name,  rather  than  entail 
that  trouble  upon  you  1  And  if  the  bond  required  be  for  a  considerable 
sum,  perhaps  it  ought  to  be  in  my  name,  to  prevent  difficulties  with  mv  ex- 
ecutors in  case  of  my  death ;  a  contingency  which  I  tiiink  every  man  should 
bear  in  mind  in  all  money  transactions.  The  Birmingham  coach  I  think 
goes  through  Dunchurch,  within  three  miles  of  us,  and  if  so,  any  parcel  sent 
by  it  to  me  would  be  left  there,  if  so  directed,  and  would  be  forwarded  to  me 
immediately.  I  c€umot  close  this  letter  without  thanking  you  most  warmly 
for  the  invaluable  man  you  procured  me  in  Lee.  He  is,  indeed,  far  too 
^ood  for  any  subordinate  situation,  yet  having  once  had  such  a  man  here, 
it  will  be  a  oitter  loss  to  be  obliged  to  part  with  him.  I  trust,  however,  that 
we  may  keep  him  for  a  few  years  at  least 


XXV.      TO   REV.  AUGUSTUS   HARE. 

l>6eanlMrM,  I8ML 

I  have  longed  very  much  to  see  you,  over  and  above  my 

general  wish  that  we  could  meet  oftener,  evei  since  this  fearful  state  of  our 
poor  has  announced  itself  even  to  the  blindest  My  dread  is  that  when  the 
special  Commissions  shall  have  done  their  work,  (necessary  and  just  I  most 
cordially  agree  with  you  that  it  is.)  the  richer  classes  will  again  relapse  into 
their  old  ccdlousness,  and  the  seeds  be  sown  of  a  far  more  deadly  and  irre- 
mediable quarrel  hereafter.  If  you  can  get  Arthur  Young's  Travels  in 
France,  I  think  you  will  be  greatly  struck  with  their  applicabuiW^  to  our  own 
times  and  country.  He  shows  how  deadly  was  the  hatred  of  the  peasantry 
towards  l^e  lords,  and  how  in  1789  the  chateaux  were  destroyed,  and  the 
families  of  the  gentry  insulted,  from  a  common  feeling  of  hatred  to  all  who 
had  made  themselves  and  the  poor  two  orders,  and  who  were  now  to  pay 
the  penalty  of  having  put  asunder  what  Qod  had  joined.  At  this  moment 
Carlile  teUs  the  poor  that  they  and  the  rich  are  enemies,  and  that  to 
destroy  the  property  of  an  enemy,  whether  by  fire  or  otherwise,  is  always 
lawful  in  war — a  Devil's  doctrine,  certainly,  and  devilishly  applied ;  but  un- 
questionably our  aristocratical  manners  and  habits  have  made  us  and  the 
poor  two  distinct  and  unsympathizing  bodies ;  and  from  want  of  sympathy, 
I  fear  the  transition  to  enmity  is  but  too  easy  when  distress  embitters  the 
feelings,  and  the  sight  of  others  in  luxury  makes  that  distress  still  more  in- 
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tolerable.  Thifl  is  the  plague  spot  to  my  mind  in  our  whole  state  of  society, 
which  must  be  removea  or  the  whole  must  perish.  And  under  God  it  is  for 
the  clergy  to  come  forward  boldly  and  begin  to  combat  it  If  ^rou  read 
Isaiah*  chap.  v.  iii.  xxxii. ;  Jeremiah,  chap.  v.  zxii.  xxx. ;  Amos,  iv. ;  Ha- 
bakkuk,  ii. ;  and  the  Episde  of  St  James,  written  to  the  same  people  a  little 
before  the  second  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  you  will  be  struck,  I  tnink,  with 
the  close  resemblance  of  our  own  state  to  that  of  the  Jews  ;  while  the  state 
of  the  Greek  Churches  to  whom  St  Paul  wrote  is  wholly  di£ferent,  because 
from  their  thin  population  and  better  political  circumstances,  poverty  amonff 
them  is  hardly  noticed,  and  our  duties  to  the  poor  are  consequently  much 
less  prominently  brought  forward.  And  unluckily  our  Evangelicals  read  St 
Paul  more  than  any  other  part  of  the  Scriptures,  and  think  very  little  of 
consulting  most  those  parts  of  Scripture  which  are  addressed  to  persons 
circumstanced  most  like  ourselves.  I  want  to  get  up  a  real  Poor  Man's 
Ma^zine,  which  should  not  bolster  up  abuses  and  veil  iniquities,  nor  prose 
to  me  poor  as  to  children ;  but  should  address  them  in  the  atyk  of  Cobbett 
plainly,  boldly,  and  in  sincerity,  excusing  nothing — concealing  nothing — ana 
misrepresenting  nothing — ^but  speaking^  the  very  whole  truth  in  love — Cob- 
bett-like  in  style^but  Christian  in  spirit  Now  you  are  the  man  I  think  to 
join  with  me  in  such  a  work,  and  most  earnestly  do  I  wish  that  you  would 

think  of  it I  should  be  for  putting  my  name  to  whatever  I  wrote 

of  this  nature,  for  I  think  that  it  is  of  great  importance  that  our  addresses 
should  be  those  of  substantive  and  tcmgible  persons,  not  of  anonymous 
shadows. 


XXVI.     TO   REV.  H.  MABSINOBERD. 

Rofliy,  Febniftrf ,  1831. 

.  .  .  .  .  This  is  my  constant  defence  of  a  liberal  government;  the 
hiffh  wisdom  and  purity  of  their  principles  are  overwhelming  to  their  human 
infirmity,  and  amidst  such  a  mass  of  external  obstacles.  But  what  do  we 
gain  by  getting  in  exchange  men  who  cannot  fall  short  of  their  principles, 
only  because  Uieir  principles  are  zero  ?  As  to  "the  budget,  I  liked  it  in  its 
first  state,  althou^  the  Fex  Romuli,  i.  e.  the  fundholders,  made  such  an 
outcry  about  it  vVliat  between  the  landed  aristocracy  and  the  moneyed 
aristocracy,  the  interests  of  the  productive  classes  are  generally  sure  to  go  to 
the  wall ;  and  this  goes  on  for  a  time,  tiU  at  last  the  squeeze  gets  intolerable, 
and  then  productive  classes  put  up  their  backs,  and  push  in  their  turn  so  vig- 
orously, that  rank  and  property  get  squeezed  in  their  turn  a^^ainst  the  wS\ 
opposite.  O  utinam !  that  they  would  leave  each  other  their  fair  share  of 
the  road ;  for  I  honour  aristocracy  in  its  proper  place,  and  in  France  should 
try  to  raise  it  with  all  my  might,  for  there  it  is  now  too  low,  simply  because 
it  was  once  too  high.  Dii  omen  avertant,  and  may  the  Tories  who  are  ho- 
ping to  defeat  the  Ministers  on  the  Reform  question,  remember  how  bitterly 
the  French  aristocracy  had  cause  to  repent  their  triumph  over  Turgot 
^lectere  si  nequeo  superos,  Acheronta  movebo,"  is  the  cry  of  Reform 
when,  longrepulsed  ana  scorned,  she  is  on  the  point  of  changing  her  visage 
to  that  of  Revolution.  What  you  say  a^ut  the  progress  of  a  people  to- 
wards liberty,  and  their  unfitness  for  it  at  an  earlier  stage,'!  fully  aflree  in. 
If  ever  my  Thucydides  falls  in  your  way,  you  will  find  in  the  Appendix,  No. 
1,  a  full  dissertation  on  this  matter. 


XXVII.      TO  THE   ARCHBISHOP   OF  DUBLIN. 

Rugby,  March  7,  1831. 

I  am  most  truly  obliged  to  you  for  all  your  advice  and  collected  opinions 
about  the  Register.    Now,  certaioly,  I  never  should  embark  in  such  a  scheme 
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for  my  own  amusement  I  have  enough  to  do  in  all  reason.  I  am  not  bo 
craving  afler  the  honour  of  appearing  m  print,  as  to  wish  to  turn  newspaper 
writer  on  that  account.  I  should  most  wish  that  the  thing  were  not  needed 
at  all ;  next,  that  it  might  be  done  by  somebody  else,  without  mv  taking  part 
in  it.  But  all  seem  to  agree  that  it  is  needed.,  grievously  needed,  and  will 
any  body  else  undertsdce  it  ?  That  is  to  mv  mind  the  real  question.  For  if 
not,  I  thmk  there  is  a  great  call  for  much  to  oe  risked,  and  much  to  be  braved , 
and  the  thing  done  imperfectly  is  better  than  not  done  at  all.     So  much  for 

the  principle The  aid  of  liberal  Tories  I  should  be  most 

thankful  for,  and  I  earnestly  crave  it ;  but  never  will  I  join  with  the  High 

Church  party It  would  be  exposing  myself  to  the  fate  of 

Amphiareus  with  a  vengeance,  for  such  co-operation  would  sink  any  thing 

into  the  earth,  or  else  render  it  such  that  it  had  better  be  sunk 

Most  earnestly  would  I  be  Conservative ;  but  defend  me  from  the  Conserva^ 
tive  party — i.  e.  from  those  who  call  themselves  so  par  excellence.  Above  all, 
I  cannot  understand  why  a  failure  should  be  injurious  to  future  efforts.  A 
bad  history  of  any  one  particular  period,  may  doubtless  hinder  sensible  men 
from  writing  upon  the  same  period ;  but  I  cannot  see  how  ^  foolish  newspa- 
per, dying  m  1831,  should  anect  a  wise  one  in  1832 ;  and  if  the  thing  is  im- 
practicable rei  naturft.,  then,  neither  mine,  nor  any  other  with  the  same  views, 
will  ever  answer.  Certainly  our  failure  is  very  conceivable — very  probable 
if  you  will ;  but  something  must  be  risked,  and  I  think  the  experimentum 
will  be  made  "  in  corpore  vili ;"  for  all  the  damage  will  be  tne  expense 
which  it  will  cost  me.  and  that  of  course  I  shall  not  stand  beyond  a  certain 

point.    Ergo,  I  shall  try  a  first  number In  the  opinions  I 

nave  already  received,  I  have  been  enough  reminded  of  Gaffer  Grist,  Gaf- 
fer's son,  and  a  little  jackass,  ^c. ;  but  I  have  learned  this^ood  from  it,  i.  e. 
to  follow  my  own  judgment,  adopting  from  the  opinions  of  others  just  what 
I  approve  of,  and  no  more.  One  thmg  you  may  depend  on,  that  nothing 
shsul  ever  interfere  with  my  attention  to  the  school.  Thucydides.  Register 
and  all,  should  soon  go  the  dogs  if  they  were  likely  to  do  that  I  have  got 
a  gallows  at  last,  and  am  quite  happy ;  it  is  like  getting  a  new  twenty  horse 
power  in  my  capacities  for  work.  I  could  laugh  like  Democritus  himself  at 
the  notion  of  my  being  thought  a  dangerous  person,  when  I  hang  happily 
on  my  gallows,  or  make  it  serve  as  a  target  to  spear  at. 


XZVIIK      TO   CHBYALIER   BUNBEN. 

Rucfay.Mardi  90,1831. 

I  was  reminded  of  you  when  I  heard  of  the  great  loss  that  all 

Europe  has  sustained  in  the  sudden  death  of  Niebuhr.  I  knew  your  personal 
admiration  and  regard  for  him,  and  that  you  would  feel  his  loss  privately  as 
well  as  publicly.  Besides  all  this,  the  exceedingly  anxious  state  of  public 
affairs  has  naturally  made  me  think  of  you,  whose  views  on  those  matters^ 
bad  found  to  be  so  entirely  in  agreement  with  my  own.  Our  accounts  of 
Italy  are  very  imperfect,  but  there  have  been  reports  of  disturbances  in  Rome 
itself,  which  made  me  wish  that  you  and  your  family  were  in  a  more  tran- 
quil country,  or  at  least,  in  one,  where,  if  there  were  any  commotions,  you 
might  be  able  to  be  of  more  service  than  you  could  be  amongst  foreigners 
and  Italians. 

I  was  again  in  Italy  this  last  summer We  were  at  Venice  during 

the  Revolution  at  Pans,  and  the  first  intelligence  I.  heard  of  it  was  from  the 
postmaster  at  the  little  town  of  Bludenz  in  the  Vorarlberg.  The  circum- 
stances under  which  I  first  heard  of  it,  will  never,  I  think,  depart  from  my 
memory.  We  had  been  enjoying  the  most  delightful  summer  weather 
throughout  our  tour,  and  particularly  in  all  the  early  part  of  that  very  day ; 
when,  just  as  we  arrived  at  Bludenz,  about  four  or  nve  in  the  afternoon,  tne 
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whole  sky  was  suddenly  overcast,  the  wind  arose  violently ,  and  every  thing 
announced  the  approach  of  a  complete  Alpine  storm.  We  were  in  the  very 
act  of  putting  up  the  head  of  the  carriage  and  preparing  for  the  coming 
rain,  when  the  postmaster,  in  answer  to  an  observation  of  mine  about  the 
weather  when  I  had  passed  through  France  a  few  weeks  before,  seemed  to 
relieve  himself  by  telling  me  of  ail  the  troubles  that  were  then  racing.  His 
Expression  was,  "  AUes  ist  tibel  in  Frankreich,"  the  mere  tumult  and  vio- 
lence of  political  quarrels  seeming  to  the  inhabitant  of  a  T^olese  valley, 
as  something  shocking,  because  it  was  so  unpeaceful.  Hearing  only  indis- 
tinct accounts  of  what  was  going  on^  we  resolved  not  to  enter  France  imme- 
diately, but  to  go  round  by  the  Rhine  through  Wnrtemberg  and  Baden ;  a 
plan  which  I  shall  now  ever  think  of  with  pleasure,  as  otherwise  I  never 
should  have  seen  Niebuhr.  I  was  very  glaa  too,  to  see  something  more  of 
€(ermany ;  only  it  wa^  rather  vexatious  to  be  obliged  to  pass  on  so  quickly, 
for  I  could  not  wait  at  Heidelberg  long  enough  to  see  Creuzer.  and  my  stay 
even  at  Bonn  was  only  one  afYernoon.  I  had  the  happiness  or  sitting  three 
hours  with  Niebuhr,  and  he  introduced  me  to  his  poor  wife  and  children* 
His  conversation  completely  verified  the  impression  which  you  had  given  me 
of  his  character,  and  has  left  me  with  no  recollections  but  such  as  are  satis- 
factory to  think  of  now.  The  news  '  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans'  accession  to 
the  French  throne  reached  Bonn  while  I  was  with  Niebuhr,  and  I  was  struck 
with  the  enthusiastic  joy  which  he  displayed  on  hearing  it  I  fully  expected 
that  the  Revolution  in  France  would  lead  to  one  in  Belgium ;  and  indeed, 
we  passed  through  Brussels  scarcely  ten  days  before  the  msurrection  broke 
out  You  are  so  well  acquainted  with  EngUsh  politics,  that  you  will  take  a 
deep  interest  in  the  fate  of  the  Reform  Bill,  now  before  Parliament  I  believe 
that,  if  it  passes  now,  ^'  Felix  ssclorum  nascitur  ordo  ;"  that  the  aristocracy 
still  retain  a  strong  hold  on  the  respect  and  regard  of  Englcmd,  and  if  their 
excessive  influence  is  curtailed,  they  will  be  driven  to  try  to  gain  a  more 
legitimate  influence,  to  be  obtained  by  the  exercise  of  those  great  and  good 
Qualities  which  so  many  of  them  possess.  At  present  this  may  be  done ;  but 
five  years  hence  the  democratical  spirit  may  have  gained  such  a  height,  that 
the  utmost  virtue  on  the  part  of  the  aristocracy  will  be  unable  to  save  it 
And  I  think  nearly  the  same  with  regard  to  the  Church.  Reform  would 
now,  I  fully  believe,  prevent  destruction ;  but  every  year  of  delayed  reform 
strengthens  those  who  Wish  not  to  amend,  but  to  destroy.  Meanwhile,  the 
moral  state  of  France  is  to  me  most  awful ;  I  sympathized  fuUy  with  the 
Revolution  in  July,  but  if  this  detestable  warlike  spirit  gets  head  amongst  the 
French  people,  I  hope,  and  earnestly  believe,  that  we  shall  see  another  and 
more  efiectual  coalition  of  1815  to  put  it  down.  Nothing  can  be  more  oppo- 
site than  Liberalism  and  Bonapartism ;  and,  I  fear,  the  mass  of  the  French 
people  are  more  thirsting  to  renew  the  old  career  of  spoliation  and  conquest 
than  to  establish  or  promote  true  liberty ;  "  for  who  loves  that,  must  first  be 
wise  and  good."  My  hope  is  that,  whatever  domestic  abuses  may  exist, 
Germany  will  never  forget  the  glorious  struggle  of  1813,  and  will  know  that 
the  tread  of  a  Frenchman  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  is  the  worst  of  all 

E dilutions  to  her  soil.    And  I  trust  and  think,  that  the  general  feeling  in 
ngland  is  strong  on  this  point,  and  that  the  whole  power  of  the  nation 
would  be  heartily  put  forth  to  strangle  in  the  birth  the  first  symptoms  of 

Napoleonism.    I  was  at  a  party  at in  the  summer,  at  Geneva,  where  I 

met  Thierry,  the  historian  of  "Les  Gaulois,"  and  the  warlike  spirit 
which  I  perceived,  even  then,  in  the  French  liberals,  made  a  deep  impression 
on  me. 

^  See  Ezttacts  from  Joamds,  in  1830,  in  the  Appendix. 
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XXIZ.      TO    JOHN   WARD,   EBU. 
(Co-Editor  with  him  of  the  EofliduDu't  Bififttt.) 

Ragfaj,  April  97. 1831. 

Your  own  articles  I  have  carefully  read  over  5  and^  in  style,  they  more 
than  answer  all  my  expectations.  Still,  as  we  are  beffmning  a  work  which 
must  take  its  character  chiefly  from  us  two,  I  will  faiSy  say  that,  consider- 
ing for  whom  we  are  principally  writing,  I  think  the  spirit  too  polemical. 
When  I  speak  of  the  aristocracy  of  England  bearing  hard  upon  tne  poor,  I 
always  mean  the  whole  class  of  gentlemen,  and  not  the  nobility  or  great 
landed  and  commercial  proprietors.  I  cannot  think  that  you  or  I  suffer  from 
.  any  aristocracy  above  us,  but  we  ourselves  belong  to  a  partof  society  which 
has  not  done  its  duty  to  the  poor,  although,  wim  no  mtention  to  the  con- 
trary, but  much  the  reverse.  Again,  I  regard  the  Ministerial  Reform  Bill 
as  a  safe  and  a  necessary  measure^  and  I  uiould,  above  all  things,  dread  its 
rejection,  but  I  csumot  be  so  sangume  as  you  are  about  its  good  effects ;  be- 
cause I  think  that  the  people  are  quite  as  likely  to  choose  men  who  wiU 
commit  blunders  and  injustice  as  the  boroughlnongers  are,  though  not  ex- 
actly of  the  same  sort.  Above  all,  in  writing  to  the  lower  people,  my  object 
is  much  more  to  improve  them  morally  than  politically ;  and  I  would  there- 
fore, carefully  avoici  exciting  political  violence  in  them Now  bo 

far  as  the  Register  is  concerned,  I  care  comparatively  little  about  the  Re- 
form Bill,  but  1  should  wish  to  explain,  as  you  have  done  most  excellently, 
the  baseness  of  corruption  on  one  hand,  and  as  I  think  you  miffht  do,  the 
mischief  of  party  ana  populEu*  excitement  on  the  other.  I  should  urge  the 
duty  of  trying  to  learn  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  that  an  ignorant  vote  is 
little  better  than  a  corrupt  one,  where  the  ignorance  could  in  any  degree  be 
helped.  But  in  such  an  address  I  would  not  assume  that  the  Reform  Bill 
would  do  all  sorts  of  good,  and  that  every  honest  man  must  be  in  favour  of 
it:  because  such  assertions,  addressed  to  ignorant  men,  are  doing  the  very 
thing  I  deprecate,  i.  e.  trying  rather  to  get  their  vote,  than  to  make  that 
vote,  whetner  it  be  ^iven  for  us  or  against  us,  really  independent  and  re- 
spectable. Again,  with  the  debt.  It  is  surely  a  matter  of  importance  to 
show  that  the  greatest  part  of  our  burthens  is  owing  to  this,  and  not  to 
present  extravagance.  It  affords  a  memorable  lesson  against  foolish  and 
unjust  wars,  and  the  selfish  carelessness  with  which  mey  were  waged. 
This  you  have  put  very  well,'  and  have  properly  put  down  the  nonsense  of 
the  "  Debt  being  no  harm."  Urge  all  this  as  strongly  as  you  will,  to  pre- 
vent any  repetition  of  the  loan  system  for  the  time  to  come.  But  the  fund- 
holders  are  not  to  blame  for  the  Debt;  they  lent  their  money;  and  if  the 
money  was  wasted,  that  was  no  fault  of  theirs.  Pay  the  debt  ofi^  if  you  will 
and  can,  or  make  a  fair  adjustment  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
different  sorts  of  property^  with  a  view  of  putting  them  all  on  equal  terms ;  but 
surely  the  fundholder's  dividends  are  as  much  his  lawful  property  as  a  land- 
holder's estate,  or  a  merchant's  or  manufacturer's  capital,  hable  justly,  like  all 
other  property,  to  the  claims  of  severe  national  distress ;  but  only  together  with 
other  property,  and  by  no  means  as  if  it  were  more  just  in  the  nation  to  lay 
hands  on  the  fundhoider's  dividends  than  on  the  profits  of  your  law  or  of 
my  school.  Nor  can  the  fimdholders  be  fairly  said  to  be  living  in  idleness 
at  the  expense  of  the  nation  in  any  invidious  sense^  any  more  than  your 
clients  who  borrowed  my  money  could  say  it  of  me,  if  they  had  borrowed 
£10,000  of  mk  instead  of  £300,  and  then  choose  to  go  and  fool  it  away  in 
fireworks  and  illuminations.  If  they  had  spent  the  principal  no  doubt  tney 
would  find  it  a  nuisance  to  pay  the  interest,  but  still,  am  I  to  be  the  loser, 
or  can  I  fairly  be  said,  if  I  get  my  interest  duly  paid,  to  be  living  at  their 

'  On  this  he  felt  at  all  times  strongijr.  "  Woe  be  to  that  genention,''  he  woald  say, 
"  that  is  living  in  England  when  the  coal-mines  are  exhausted  and  the  National  Debt 
sot  paid  off." 
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expense?  Besides,  aa  a  mere  matter  of  policy,  we  should  be  ejected  at 
once  from  most  of  the  quarters  where  we  might  otherwise  circulate,  if 
we  are  thought  to  countenance  in  any  degree  the  notion  of  a  "sponge."* 

The  "  tea  monopoly,"  as  you  call  it,  involves  the  whole  question  of  the 
Indian  charter,  and  in  fact  of  the  Indian  empire.  The  "  timber  monopoly  " 
involves  far  more  questions  than  I  can  answer,  about  Canada,  and  the  ship- 
ping interest,  and  whether  the  economical  principle  of  buying  where  you 
can  buy  cheapest,  is  always  to  be  acted  upon  by  a  nation,  merely  because  it 
is  economical^  expedient.  Even  about  the  Corn  Laws,  there  are  difficul- 
ties connected  with  the  question  that  are  not  to  be  despised^  and  I  would 

rather  not  cut  the  knot  so  abruptly I  wish  to  distm^uish  the  Ke^s- 

ter  from  ail  other  papers  by  two  things:  that  politics  should  hold  in  it  just 
that  place  which  they  should  do  in  a  well-regulated  mind ;  that  is,  as  one 
field  of  duty,  but  by  no  means  the  most  important  one ;  and  that  with  respect 
to  this  fiel<^  our  duty  should  rather  be  to  soothe  than  to  excite,  rather  to  fur- 
nish facts,  and  to  point  out  the  difficulties  of  political  questions,  than  to  press 
forward  our  own  conclusions.  There  are  publications  enough  to  excite  the 
people  to  political  reform ;  my  object  is  moral  and  intellectuA  reform,  which 
will  be  sure  enough  to  work  out  political  reform  in  the  best  way,  and  my 
writing  on  politics  would  have  for  its  end,  not  the  forwarding  any  political 
measure,  but  the  so  purifying,  enlightening,  sobering,  and,  in  one  word, 
Christianizing  men's  notions  and  feelings  on  political  matters,  that  from 
the  improved  tree  may  come  hereafter  a  better  fruit.  With  any  lower  views, 
or  for  the  sake  of  furthering  any  poHtical  measures,  or  advocatmg  a  political 
party  I  should  think  it  wrong  to  engage  in  the  Register  at  all,  and  certainly 
would  not  risk  my  money  in  the  attempt  to  set  it  afloat 


l^XX.      TO   HIS   BISTER   SUSANNAH   ARNOLD. 

RuCby,  April,  1831. 

I  should  like  you  to  see 's  letter  to  me  about  the  Re- 

ffister';  the  letter  of  a  really  good  man  and  a  thinking  one,  and  a  really  lib- 
eral one.  I  wrote  to  him  to  thank  him,  and  ffot  the  kindest  of  answers  in 
return  in  which  he  concludes  by  saying  that  he  cannot  help  taking  in  the 
Register  a&r  all  when  it  does  make  its  appearance.  Those  are  the  men 
whom  I  would  do  every  thing  in  my  power  to  conciliate,  because  I  honour 
and  esteem  them ;  but  for  the  common  Church  and  King  Tories,  I  never 
would  go  one  hair's  breadth  to  please  them ;  for  their  notions,  principles 
they  are  not  require  at  all  times  and  at  all  places  to  be  denounced  as  found- 
ed on  ignorance  and  selfishness,  and  as  having  been  invariably  opposed  to 
truth  and  goodness  from  the  days  of  the  Jewish  aristocracy  downwards.  It 
is  {Berefore  nothing  but  what  I  should  most  wish,  that  such  opinions  and 

mine  should  be  diametrically  opposite Not  that  I  anticipate  with 

much  confidence  any  great  benefits  to  result  from  the  Reform  Billj  but  the 
truth  is  that  we  are  arrived  at  one  of  those  periods  in  the  progress  of  soci- 
ety when  the  constitution  naturally  undergoes  a  change,  just  as  it  did  two 
centuries  ago.  It  was  impossible  men  for  the  king  to  keep  down  the  higher 
part  of  the  middle  classes ;  it  is  impossible  now  to  keep  down  the  middle 
and  lower  parts  of  them.  All  that  resistance  to  these  natural  changes  can 
effect  is  to  derange  their  operation,  and  m£dce  them  act  violently  and  mis- 
chievously, instead  of  healthfully  or  at  least  harmlessly.  The  old  state  of 
things  has  gone  past  recall,  and  all  the  efforts  of  all  the  Tories  cannot  save 
it,  but  they  may  oy  their  folly,  as  they  did  in  France,  aet  us  a  wild  democ- 
racy or  a  military  despotism  in  the  room  of  it,  instead  of  letting  it  change 

'  The  propoeal  allnded  to  was  the  taxation  of  the  fondf  distinctly  from  other  property 
•■IB  the  plan  proposed  hy  Lord  Althoip's  firnt  bvdfet, 

13 
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quietly  into  what  is  merely  a  new  modification  of  the  old  state.  One  would 
mink  that  people  who  talk  a^inst  change  were  litercdly  as  well  as  meta- 
phorically blind,  and  really  did  not  see  that  every  thing  m  themselves  and 
around  them  is  changing  every  hour  by  the  necessary  laws  of  its  being. 


XXXI.      TO   W.   W.   HULL,   ESQ. 

Rofbj,  May  9, 1831. 

Every  selfish  motive  would  deter  me  from  the  Register ; 

it  will  be  a  pecuniary  loss,  it  will  bring  me  no  credit,  but  much  trouble  and 
probably  some  abuse,  and  some  of  my  dearest  friends  look  on  it  not  only 
coldly,  but  with  aversion.  But  I  do  think  it  a  most  solemn  duty  to  make  the 
attempt.  I  feel  our  weakness,  and  that  what  I  can  hope  to  do  is  very  little, 
and  perhaps  will  be  nothing ;  out  if  I  can  but  excite  others  to  follow  the  same 
plan,  I  shall  rejoice  to  be  superseded  by  them  if  they  will  do  ^e  thing  more 
effectually.  I  nave  this  morning  been  over  to  Coventry  to  make  the  required 
affidavit  of  Proprietorship,  and  to  sign  the  bond  for  the  payment  of  the  ad- 
vertisement dut^.  And  No.  1  will  really  appear  on  Saturday  with  an  open- 
ing Article  of  mine,  and  a  religious  one.  The  difficulty  of  the  undertaking 
is  mdeed  most  serious ;  all  the  Tories  turn  from  me  as  a  Liberal,  whilst  the 
strong  Reformers  think  me  timid  and  half  corrupt  because  I  will  not  go 
alonff  with  them  or  turn  the  Register  into  a  ttew  "  Examiner  "  or  "  Ballot" 
So  mat  I  dare  say  my  fate  will  be  that  of  va  fi4aa  rwf  noUxwr  from  the  days 
of  Thucydides  downwards. 

.  I  wrote  to  Parker  immediately  on  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  proposing  to 
him  either  to  give  up  [ThucydidesJ  altogether  except  the  Appendices,  put- 
ting all  my  materials  of  every  (^rt  into  his  hands  freely  to  dispose  of,  or  else 
to  share  with  him  all  the  expenses  of  the  next  volume,  and  to  refund  at  once 
what  I  have  alread)^  received  for  the  first  I  have  told  him  often  before, 
and  now  have  told  him  again,  that  I  cannot  do  it  quickly ;  and  that  I  never 
meant  or  would  consent  to  devote  to  it  every  spare  moment  of  my  time,  so 
as  to  leave  myself  no  liberty  for  any  other  writing.  I  have  written  nothing 
for  two  years  but  Thucydides  and  Sermons  for  the  boys ;  but  though  I  wm 
readily  give  up  writing  merely  for  m^  own  amusement,  or  fame,  or  profit,  I 
cannot  abandon  what  I  think  is  a  positive  duty,  such  as  the  attempting  at 
least  the  Register.  Parker  wrote  immediately  a  very  kind  letter,  begging 
me  to  continue  the  Editorship  as  at  present,  and  stating  in  express  words 
"  that  though  advantage  might  arise  from  the  early  completion  of  the  book, 
no  injury  whatever  has  been  sustained  by  him,  or  is  likely  to  be  sustained." 
I  am  proprietor  of  the  Register,  and  will  be  tuiswerable  for  it  up  to  a  cer- 
tain  point ;  but  I  cannot  pretend  to  say  that  I  shall  see  every  thing  that  is  in- 
serted in  it,  or  that  I  snould  erpunse  every  thing  with  which  I  did  not 
agree,  although  I  certainly  shoufd.  if  the  disiagreement  were  great,  or  the 
opinions  so  differing  seemed  to  me  likely  to  be  mischievous.  I  have  no  wish 
to  conceal  any  thing  about  it  and  if  I  cannot  control  it  to  my  mind,  or  find 
the  thing  to  be  a  fauure,  I  will  instantly  withdraw  it    Sed  Dii  meliora  piis. 


XXXII.      TO   THE   ABCHBISHOP   OF  DUBLIN. 

Rofby,  Jone  11,  1831. 

I  cottfess  that  your  last  letter  a  good  deal  OTieved  me,  not  at  all  personal- 
ly, but  as  it  seemed  to  me  to  give  the  death  blow  to  my  hopes  of  finding  co- 
operators  for  the  Register.  That  verv  article  upon  the  Tories  has  been  ob- 
jected to  AS  being  too  favourable  to  them,  so  what  is  a  man  to  do  ?  You 
will  see  by  No.  5,  that  I  do  not  think  the  Bill  perfect,  but  still.  I  like  it  as  far 
JM  it  goesy  and  especially  in  its  disficanchisement  clauses.    But  my  great  ob- 
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ject  in  the  Register  was  to  enlighten  the  poor  generally  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  term ;  as  it  is,  no  one  joins  me,  and  of  course  my  nephew  and  I  cannot 
do  it  alone.  "  What  is  everybody's  business  is  nobody's,"  is  true  from  the 
days  of  the  Pploponnesian  confederacy  downwards.  Unless  a  great  change 
in  our  prospects  takes  place,  Register  will  therefore  undergo  transmigration 
when  me  holidays  begin ;  whether  into  a  set  of  penny  papers,  or  into  a 
monthly  magazine  I  cannot  tell.  But  I  cannot  sit  still  without  trying  to  do 
something  for  a  state  of  things  which  often  and  often,  far  oftener  I  believe 
than  any  one  knows. of,  comes  with  a  real  pang  of  sorrow  to  trouble  my 
own  private  happiness.  I  know  it  is  ^od  to  have  these  sobering  reminders, 
and  it  may  be  my  impatience,  that  I  do  not  take  them  merely  as  awakeners 
and  reminders  to  myself.  Still  ought  we  not  to  fight  against  evil,  and  is  not 
moral  ignorance,  such  as  now  so  sadly  prevails,  one  of  the  worst  kinds  of 
evil? 


ZXXIII.      TO   W.   TOOKE,   ESQ. 

Bogbj,  /one  18,  1831. 

I  must  take  the  earliest  opportunit^r  of  thanking  you  most  heartily  for 
your  active  kindness  towards  me,  to  which  I  am  indebted  for  the  most  grati- 
mng  offer  *  announced  to  me  in  your  letter  of  yesterday.  I  feel  doubly 
obliged  to  you  both  for  your  good  opinion  of  me,  and  for  your  kind  recolleo- 

tion  of  me I  trust  that  you  will  not  think  me  the  less  grateful 

to  you,  because  I  felt  that  I  ought  not  to  avail  myself  of  the  Chancellor's 
offer.  Engaged  as  I  am  here,  I  could  not  reside  upon  a  Uving,  and  I  would 
not  be  satisfied  to  hold  one  without  residence.  I  nave  always  strenuously 
maintained  that  the  elergy  engsiged  in  education  should  have  nothing  to  do 
with  church  benefices,  and  I  should  be  very  unwilling  to  let  my  own  prac- 
tice contradict  what  I  really  believe  to  be  a  very  wholesome  doctrine.  But 
I  am  sure  that  I  value  the  offer  quite  as  much,  and  feel  as  heartily  obliged 
both  to  the  Chancellor  and  you  for  it,  as  if  I  had  accepted  it. 

In  this  day's  number  of  the  Register  there  is  a  letter 

on  the  ''  Cottage  Evenings,"  condemning  very  decidedly  their  unchristian 
tone.  It  is  not  written  by  me.  but  I  confess  that  I  heartily  agree  with  it. 
You  know  of  old  how  earnestly  I  have  wished  to  join  your* Useful  Know- 
ledge Society ;  and  how  heartily  on  many  points  I  sympathize  with  them. 
This  very  work,  the  "  Cottage  Evenings,"  might  be  made  every  thing  that 
I  wish,  if  it  were  but  decidedly  Christian.  I  delight  in  its  plain  and  sensi- 
ble tone,  and  it  might  be  made  the  channel  of  all  sorts  of  information,  use- 
ful and  entertaining ;  but,  as  it  is,  so  far  from  co-operating  with  it,  I  must 
feel  utterly  adverse  to  it.    To' enter  into  the  deeper  matters  of  conduct  and 

?rinciple,  to  talk  of  our  main  hopes  and  fears,  and  yet  not  to  speak  of 
Christ,  is  absolutely,  to  my  mind,  to  circulate  poison.    In  such  points  as  this, 
"  He  that  is  not  with  us  is  against  us." 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  circumstance  of  some  of  the  principal 
members  of  the  Useful  Knowledge  Society  being  now  in  the  government, 
is  in  itself  a  strong  reason  why  the  Society  should  take  a  more  decided  tone 
on  matters  of  religion.  Undoubtedly  their  support  of  that  Society,  as  it 
now  stands,  is  a  matter  of  deep  grief  and  disapprobation  to  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  best  men  in  this  kingdom,  while  it  encourages  the  hopes  of 
some  of  the  very  worst  And  it  would  be,  I  do  verily  think,  one  of  the 
greatest  possible  public  blessings,  if,  as  they  are  honest,  fearless,  and  en- 
lightened against  political  corruption,  and,  as  I  hope  they  will  prove,  against 
ecclesiastieal  abuses  also,  so  they  would  be  no  less  honest  and  fearless  and 
truly  wise  in  labouring  to  Christianize  the  people,  in  spite  of  the  sneers  and 

^  Viz.,  of  a  stall  in  Bristol  Cathedral,  igrith  a  Uviog  attached  to  it— oflfered  to  him  by 
Loid  Brougham. 
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oppoBition  of  those  who  understand  full  well  that,  if  men  do^  not  worahip 
God,  they  at  once  by  that  very  omission  worship  most  surely  the  power 
of  evil. 

You  will  smile  at  my  earnestness  or  simplicity ;  but  it  does  strongly  ex- 
cite me  to  see  so  great  an  engine  as  your  Society,  and  one  whose  efforts  I 
would  so  gladly  co-operate  with,  and  which  could  effect  so  easily  what  I 
alone  am  vainly  struggling  at  to  see  this  engine  at  the  very  least  neutral- 
izing its  power  of  doing  good,  and,  I  fear,  doing  in  some  respects  absolute 
evil.  On  the  other  side,  the  Tories  would  not  have  my  sissistance  in  reli- 
Ipous  matters,  because  Ihey  so  disapprove  of  my  politics ;  and  in  the  mean 
time  the  people,  in  this  hour  of  their  utmost  need,  get  either  the  cold  deism 
of  the  Cottage  Evenings,  or  the  folly  of  the  Cottager's  Monthly  Visitor. 
Would  the  Committee  accept  my  assistance  for  those  "  Cottage  Evenings?'* 
I  would  give  a  larger  sum  than  I  should  be  thought  sane  to  mention,  if  I 
might  but  once  see  this  great  point  effected. ' 


XXXIV.      TO  MRS.  FLETCHER. 

(After  the  death  of  her  Son.) 

Eof^,  Aii|aBl,U3L 

I  know  that  you  are  rich  in  friends,  and  it  seems  like  pre- 
sumption in  me  to  say  it;  but  I  entreat  you  earnestly  to  remember  that  Ma- 
ry and  myself  regard  you  and  yours  with  such  cordial  respect  and  affection, 
that  it  would  give  us  real  pleasure,  if  either  now  or  hereafter  we  can  be  of 
an^  use  whatever  in  any  arrangements  to  be  made  for  your  grandchildren. 
I  feel  that  it  would  be  a  delight  to  me  to  be  of  any  service  to  fatherless  chil- 
dren, contemplating,  as  I  often  do,  the  possibihty  of  mysdf  or  their  dear 
mother  being  taken  away  from  our  own  httle  ones.  And  I  feel  it  the  more, 
because  I  confess  that  I  think  evil  days  are  threatening,  insomuch  that, 
whenever  I  hear  of  the  death  of  any  one  that  is  dear  to  me,  there  mixes 
with  my  sense  of  my  own  loss  a  sort  of  joy  that  he  is  safe  from  the  evil  to 
come.  Still  more  strong  is  my  desire  that  all  Christ's  servants  who  are  left 
should  draw  nearer  every  day  to  him,  and  to  one  another,  in  every  feeling 
and  every  w6rk  of  love. 


XXXV.      TO   REV.  DR.   HAWKINS. 

Bklpt4»,J«lj  11,1881. 

....  The  Register  is  now  dead,  to  revive  however  in  another  shape ; 
but  I  could  not  afford  at  once  to  pay  all,  and  to  write  all,  and  my  nephew's 
own  business  hindered  him  from  attending  to  it  sufficiently,  and  it  thus  de- 
volved on  the  mere  publisher,  who  put  in  things  of  which  I  utteriy  di8^>- 
proved.  But  the  thing  has  excited  attention  in  some  quarters^  just  as  I 
wished ;  all  the  articles  on  tRe-  labourers  were  copied  at  length  mto  one  of 
the  Sheffield  papers,  and,  when  the  Register  died,  the  Sheffield  proprietor 
wrote  up  to  our  editor,  wishing  to  engage  the  writer  of  those  articles  to  con- 

I  «  There  is  something  to  me  ahnost  awfiil/'  he  used  to  say,  speaking  of  Lord  Byron's 
Cain, "  in  meeting  suddenly  in  the  worka  of  such  a  man,  bo  great  and  solemn  a  trodi  as 
is  ezpreased  in  that  speech  of  Lucifer,  '  He  who  bows  not  to  God  hath  bowed  to  me.' " 

*  From  a  later  letter  to  the  same. — "  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  X  was  deligkied  by 
the  conclusion  of  the  article  on  Miiabeau,  in  the  Penny  Magazine  of  May  13.  The 
article  is  a  specimen  of  what  I  wished  to  see,  but  done  far  better  than  I  oonld  do  it.  I 
never  wanted  articles  on  religious  subjects  half  bo  much  as  articles  on  common  subjects 
written  with  a  decidedly  Christian  tone.  History  and  Biography  are  far  better  vehicles 
of  good,  I  think,  than  any  direct  comments  on  Scripture,  or  essays  on  Eridenccs.'* 
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tinue  them  for  his  own  paper.  By  a  strange  coincidence  I  happened  to 
walk  into  the  office  of  this  very  paper,  at  Sheffield,  to  look  at  the  division  on 
the  Reform  Bill,  knowing  nothing  of  the  application  made  to  our  editor  in 
town.  I  saw  the  long  quotation  from  the  Kegister,  and  as  the  proprietor 
of  the  paper  happened  to  he  in  the  shop,  I  talked  to  him  ahout  it,  and  finally 
told  him  who  I  was,  and  what  were  my  objects  in  the  Register.  He  spoke 
of  those  articles  on  the  labourers  bemfi^  read  with  great  interest  by  the 
mechanics  and  people  of  that  class,  and  I  have  promised  to  send  him  a  letter 
or  two  in  continuation. 


XXZVI.      TO   THE  ARCHBISHOP   OF  DUBLIN. 

AagQft  19,  1831. 

Touching  the  Magazine,  I  think  it  ^ivttgop  nlovv  in  compa- 
rison with  a  weekly  paper ;  but  nUov  fjfuav  ndrtoq.  I  will  join  in  it  glaoly, 
and,  if  reauired,  try  to  undertake  even  the  editorship,  only  let  something  be 
done.  I  found  all  the  articles  about  the  labourers  in  my  Register  had  been 
copied  into  the  Sheffield  Courant,  and  the  proprietor  told  me  that  they  had 
excited  some  interest  Thus  even  a  little  seed  may  be  scattered  about,  and 
produce  more  effect  than  we  might  calculate  on ;  by  all  means  let  us  sow 
while  we  can. 

What  do  Mayo  and  you  say  to  the  Cholera  7  Have  you  read  the  ac- 
counts of  the  great  fifly  years'  pestilence  of  the  6th  century,  or  of  that  of  the 
14th.  both  of  which  seem  gradually  to  have  travelled  like  the  cholera  ?  How 
mucn  we  have  to  learn  about  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  causes 
that  affect  it  It  seems  to  me  that  there  must  be  a  ^'  morbus  cceli."  which  at 
particular  periods  favours  the  spread  of  disorders,  and  thus,  although  the 
cholera  is  contagious,  yet  it  also  originates  in  certain  constitutions  under  a 
certain  state  of  atmosphere,  and  then  is  communicated  by  contagion  to  many 
who  would  not  have  originated  it  themselves ;  while  many  aj^ain  are  so 
antipathetic  to  it,  that  neither  contagion  nor  infection  will  give  it  them. 
Agathias  says  that  the  old  Persian  and  Egyptian  philosophers  held  that 
there  were  certain  periodical  revolutions  of  time,  fraught  with  evil  to  the 
human  race,  and  others,  during  which  they  were  exempt  from  the  worst  sort 
of  visitations.  This  is  mysticism ;  yet  from  Thucydides  downwards,  men 
have  remarked  that  these  visitations  do  not  come  smgle ;  and  although  the 
connexion  between  plague  and  famine  is  obvious,  yet  that  between  plague 
and  volcanic  phenomena  is  not  so ;  and  yet  these  have  been  coincident  in 
the  most  famous  instances  of  long  travelling  pestilences  hitherto  on  record. 
Nor  is  there  much  natural  connexion  between  the  ravages  of  epidemic  dis- 
ease and  a  moral  and  political  crisis  in  men's  minds,  such  as  we  now  seem 
to  be  witnessing. 


XXXVII.      TO   REV.   F.  C.   BLACKBTONE. 
(In  anaww  to  »  qneftion  aboot  Irrinfitm  at  Port  Olatgow.) 

Bofbj,  OoL  S5,  1831. 

.  •  .  .  .  If  the  thing  be  real  I  should  take  it  merely  as  a  sign  of  the  com- 
ing of  the  day  of  the  Lord — the  only  use,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out,  that  ever 
"Was  derived  from  the  gift  of  tongues.  I  do  not  see  that  it  was  ever  made  a 
vehicle  of  instruction,  or  ever  superseded  the  study  of  tongues,  but  that  it 
was  merely  a  sign  of  the  power  of  God,  a  man  being  for  the  time  transformed 
into  a  mere  instrument  to  utter  sounds  which  he  himself  understood  not  .  .  . 
However,  whether  this  be  a  real  sign  or  no,  I  believe  that  "  the  day  of  the 
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Lord"  is  coming,  i.  e.  the  termination  of  one  of  the  great  eU£ptq  of  the  hu- 
man race ;  whemer  the  final  one  of  all  or  not,  that  I  believe  no  created 
being  knows  or  can  know.  The  termination  of  the  Jewish  cUi»r  in  the  first 
century,  and  of  the  Roman  <Mwr  in  the  fiflh  and  sixth,  were  each  marked  by 
the  same  concurrence  of  calamities,  wars,  tumults,  pestilences,  earthquakes, 
&c.,  all  marking  the  time  of  one  of  God's  peculiar  seasons  of  visitation.' 
And  society  in  Europe  seems  going  on  fast  for  a  similar  revolution,  out  of 
which  Christ's  Church  will  emerge  in  a  new  position,  purified,  I  trust,  and 
strengthened  by  the  destruction  of  various  earthly  and  evil  mixtures  that 
have  corrupted  it  But  I  have  not  the  slightest  expectation  of  what  is  com- 
monly meant  by  the  Millennium,  and  I  wonder  more  and  more  that  any  one 
can  so  understand  Scripture  as  to  look  for  it  As  for  the  signs  of  the  times 
in  England,  I  look  nownere  with  confidence :  politically  speaking,  I  respect 
and  admire  the  present  government  The  ministry,  I  sincerely  believe, 
would  preserve  all  our  institutions  by  reforming  them  ;  but  still  I  cannot 
pretend  to  say  that  they  would  do  this  on  the  highest  principles,  or  that  they 
keep  their  eye  on  the  true  polar  star,  how  skilfmlv  soever  they  may  observe 
their  charts  and  work  their  vessel.    But  even  in  this  I  think  them  far  better 

than  the  Tories We  talk,  as  much  as  we  dare  talk  of  any  thing 

two  months  distant,  of  going  to  the  Lakes  in  the  winter^  that  I  may  get  on 
in  peace  with  Thucydides,  and  enjoy  the  mountains  besides. 


XXXVIII.      TO   W.  W.  HULL,  ESQ. 

Ra(b7,Oetober96,iaL 

....  I  Spear  daily,  as  the  Lydians  used  to  play  in  the  famine,  that  I  mar 
at  least  steal  some  portion  of  the  day  from  thought  My  family,  the  school, 
and,  thank  God,  the  town  also,  are  all  full  of  restful  and  delightful  thoughts 
and  images.  AH  there  is  but  the  scene  of  wholesome  suuT  happy  labour, 
and  has  much  to  refresh  the  inward  man,  with  as  little  to  disturb  him  as  this 
earth,  since  Paradise,  could,  I  believe,  ever  present  to  any  one  individual. 
But  my  sense  of  the  evils  of  the  times,  and  to  i^hat  prospects  I  am  bringing 
up  my  children,  is  overwhelmingly  bitter.  All  in  the  moral  and  physicsu 
world  appears  so  exactly  to  announce  the  coming  of  the  "  great  day  of  the 
Lord," — 1.  e.,  a  period  of  fearful  visitation  to  terminate  the  existing  state  of 
things,  whether  to  terminate  the  whole  existence  of  the  human  race,  neither 
man  nor  angel  knows, — that  no  entireness  of  private  happiness  can  possibly 
close  my  mind  against  the  sense  of  it.  Mean  time  it  maKes  me  very  anxious 
to  do  what  work  I  can,  more  especially  as  I  think  the  prospect  of  the  cholera 
makes  life  even  more  than  ordinarily  uncertain ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
from  my  own  peculiar  constitution,  that  I  should  be  very  likely  to  be  at- 
tacked hy  it 

I  believe  I  told  you  that*  I  am  preparing  for  the  press  a  new  volume  of 
sermons,  and  I  wish  a  small  book  on  the  Evidences'  to  accompany  them ;  not 
a  book  to  get  up  like  Paley,  but  taking  the  real  way  in  which  the  difficulties 
present  themselves,  half  moral,  half  intellectual,  to  the  mind  of  an  intelligent 
and  well  educated  young  man ;  a  book  which,  by  God's  blessing  may  be  a 
real  stay  in  that  state  of  mind  when  neither  an  address  to  the  intellect  alone, 
nor  one  to  the  moral  feelings,  is  alone  most  likely  to  answer.  And  I  wish 
to  make  the  main  point  not  the  truth  of  Christianity  per  se,  as  a  theorem  to 

*  For  the  nme  belief  in  the  connexion  of  physical  with  moral  cooTiilaions,  see  Nie* 
bnhr,  Lebena-nach -rich ten,  ii.  p.  167.  It  may  be  as  well  to  add,  that  (he  view  abofe 
eipreaaed  of  the  apostolical  gift  of  longuea,  was  founded  on  a  deliberate  study  of  the 
paasages  which  relate  to  it,  especially  1  Cor.  xiv.  14.  13.  SB.  21. 

*  Thiahe  partiolly  accompl-ahed  in  the  l7th  Sermon  in  the  second  volume,  sad  the 
18th  and  19th  in  the  third.    The  work  itself  was  begun,  but  never  finished. 
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be  proved,  but  the  wisdom  of  our  abiding  by  it,  and  whether  there  is  any 
thing  else  for  it  but  the  life  of  bcEist  or  of  devil.  I  should  like  to  do  this  if  1 
could  before  I  die ;  for  I  think  that  times  are  coming  when  the  Devil  will 
fight  his  best  in  good  earnest.  I  must  not  write  any  more,  for  work  rises  on 
every  side  open  mouthed  upon  me. 


XXXIX.      TO   REV.  JULIUS   BARB. 

Nov.  9, 1831. 

(After  thanking  him  for  the  first  number  of  the  Philological  Museum,  and 
wishing  him  success.)  For  mvself,  I  am  afraid  Thucydides  will  h^^  shown 
you  that  I  am  a  very  poor  philologist,  and  my  knowledge  is  too  <i&>erficisd 
on  almost  every  point  to  enable  me  to  produce  any  thing  worth  your  naving ; 
and  to  say  the  truth,  every  moment  of  spare  time  I  wish  to  devote  to  writing 
on  Religion  or  TtoXixixri.  I  use  the  Greek  word,  because  "  politics"  is  com- 
monly taken  in  a  much  baser  sense.  I  know  I  can  do  but  little,  perhaps 
nothing,  but  the  "  Liberavi  animam  meam"  is  a  consolation ;  and  1  would 
fain  not  see  every  thing  good  and  beautiful  sink  in  ruin,  without  making  a 
single  effort  to  lessen  Sie  mischief  Since  the  death  of  the  Register.  I  am 
writing  constantly  in  one  of  the  Sheffield  papers,  the  proprietor  of  wiiich  I 
earnestly  believe  sincerely  wishes  to  do  good. 

I  heartily  sympathize  with  the  feeling  of  your  concluding  paragraph — 
in  your  note  I  mean — ^but  who  dare  look  forward  now  to  any  tiimg? 


XL.      TO   THE  ARCBBISBOP   OF  DUBLIN. 

Rogby,  Noramber  8, 18S1. 

You  must  not  go  to  Ireland  without  a  few  lines  from  me.  I  cannot  ye 
be  reconciled  to  your  being  on  the  other  side  of  St  George's  Channel,  or  to 
blinking  of  Oxford  as  being  without  you.  Fdo  not  know  where  to  look  for  the 
Mezentius  who  should  •*  succedat  pugnae,"  when  Turnus  is  gone  away.  My 
great  ignorance  about  Ireland  is  also  very  inconvenient  to  me  in  thinking 
about  your  future  operations,  as  I  do  not  know  what  most  wants  mending 
there,  or  what  is  likely  to  be  the  disposition  to  mend  it  in  those  with  whom 
you  will  be  surrounded.  But  you  must  not  go  out  with  words  of  evil  omen ; 
and,  indeed,  I  do  anticipate  much  happiness  for  you,  seeing  that  happiness 
consists,  according  to  our  dear  old  friend,  h  htf>ri£<fy  and  of  that  you  are 
likely  to  have  enough . 

I  am  a  coward  about  schools,  and  yet  I  have  not  the  satisfaction  of  being 
a  coward  xara  Ttgoa^taip ;  for  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  trials  of  a 
school  are  useful  to  a  boy's  afler  character,  and  thus  I  dread  not  to  expose 
my  boys  to  it ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  immediate  effect  of  it  is  so  ugly, 
that,  like  washing  one's  hcuids  with  earth,  one  shrinks  from  dirting  them  so 

grievously  in  the  first  stage  of  the  process I  cannot  get  over  my 

sense  of  the  fearful  state  of  public  affeurs : — is  it  clean  hopeless  that  the 

Church  will  come  forward  and  crave  to  be  allowed  to  reform  itself? 

I  can  have  no  confidence  in  what  would  be  in  men  like ,  but  a  death- 
bed repentance.  It  can  only  be  done  effectually  by  those  who  have  not, 
trough  many  a  year  of  fair  weather,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  voice  of 
reform,  and  will  now  be  thought  only  to  obey  it,  because  they  cannot  help  it. 
If  I  were  indeed  a  Radical,  and  hated  the  Church,  and  longed  for  a  democ- 
racy, I  should  be  jolly  enough,  and  think  that  all  was  plain  sailing ;  but  as 
it  is,  I  verily  think  that  neither  my  spirits  nor  my  occupation,  nor  even  spear- 
ing itself,  will  enable  me  to  be  cheerful  under  such  an  awful  prospect  of 
pin>lic  evils. 
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ZLI.      TO   W.   W.   HULL,   E8U. 

Kdotaford,  Deeember  16, 163L 

I  want  to  write  an  Essay  on  the  true  use  of  Scripture ; 

/  i.  e;  that  it  is  a  direct  guide  so  far  forth  as  we  are  circumstanced  exactly 
V  like  the  persons  to  whom  it  was  originally  addressed ;  that  where  the  differ- 
/  ences  are  great,  there  it  is  a  £uide  by  analogy ;  i.  e.  if  so  and  so  was  the 
(  duty  of  men  so  circi^instanced,  erg^o,  so  and  so  is  the  duty  of  men  circum- 
/  stanced  thus  otherwise ;  and  that  thus  we  shall  keep  the  spirit  of  Grod's  rev- 
elation even  whilst  utterly  disregarding  the  letter,  when  the  circumstances 
are  totally  different.  E.  g.  the  second  commandment  is  in  the  letter  utterhr 
done  away  with  by  the  fact  of  the  Incarnation.  To  refuse,  then,  the  benefit 
which  we  might  derive  from  the  frequent  use  of  the  crucifix  under  pretence 
of  the  Second  Commandment  is  a  folly,  because  Crod  has  sanctioned  one 
conceivable  similitude  of  himself,  when  He  declared  Himself  in  the  person 
of  Christ  The  spirit  of  the  commandment  not  to  think  unworthily  of  the 
Divine  nature,  nor  to  lower  it  afler  our  own  devices,  is  violated  by  all  un- 
scriptural  notions  of  God's  attributes  and  dealing  with  men.  such  as  we  see 
and  hear  broached  daily,  and,  though  in  a  less  important  degree,  by  those 
representations  of  God  the  Father  which  one  sees  in  Catholic  pictures,  and 
by  what  Whatelv  calls  peristeroUUry,  the  foolish  way  in  which  people  allow 
themselves  to  talk  about  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  of  a  dove.  The  applica- 
tions of  this  principle  are  verv  numerous,  and  embrace,  I  thipk,  all  the 
'  I   principal  errors  both  of  the  High  Church  and  of  the  Evangelical  party. 


XLII.      TO  REV.   G.   COBNISH. 

RTDAL !  1 1  DMamber  93, 1831. 

We  are  actually  here  and  going  up  Nabb's  Scar  presently,  if  the  morn- 
ing holds  clear :  the  said  Nabb's  Scar  being  the  mountain  at  whose  foot  our 
house  stands ;  but  you  must  not  suppose  mat  we  are  at  Rydal  Hall ;  it  is 
only  a  house  by  the  road-side,  just  at  the  comer  of  the  lane  that  leads  up 
to  Wordsworth's  house,  with  the  road  on  one  side  of  the  garden,  and  the 
Rotha  on  the  other,  which  goes  brawling  away  under  our  windows  with  its 
perpetual  music.  The  higher  mountains  that  oound  our  view  are  all  snow- 
capped, but  it  is  edl  snug,  and  warm  and  green  in  the  valley, — nowhere  on 
eartn  have  I  ever  seen  a  spot  of  more  perfect  and  enjoyable  beauty,  with 
not  a  single  object  out  of  tune  with  it,  look  which  way  1  will.  In  another 
cottage,  about  twenty  yards  from  us,  Capt  Hamilton,  the  author  of  Cyril 
Thornton,  has  taken  up  his  abode  for  the  winter ;  close  above  us  are  the 
Wordsworth's ;  and  we  are  in  our  own  house  a  par^  of  fifleen  souls,  so  that 
we  are  in  no  danger  of  being  dull.  And  I  think  it  would  be  hard  to  say 
which  of  us  all  enjoys  our  quarters  the  most  We  arrived  here  on  Monday, 
and  hope  to  stay  here  about  a  month  from  the  present  time. 

It  is  indeed  a  long  time  since  I  have  written  to  you,  and  these  are  times 
to  furnish  ample  matter  to  write  or  to  talk  about  How  earnestly  do  I  wish 
that  I  could  see  you ;  it  is  the  only  ungratified  wish  as  to  earthly  happiness 
of  my  most  happy  life,  that  I  am  so  parted  from  so  many  of  my  dearest 

friends [Alter  speaking  of  objections  which  he  had  heard  made  to 

tiie  appointment  of  Dr.  Whatefy  to  the  Archbishopric  of  Dublin.]  Now  I 
am  sure  that  in  point  of  real  essential  holiness,  so  far  as  man  can  jud^  of 
man,  there  does  not  live  a  truer  Christian  than  Whately ;  and  it  does  grieve 
me  most  deeply  to  hear  people  speak  of  him  as  of  a  dangerous  and  Tatita- 
dinarian  character,  because  in  him  the  intellectual  part  of  his  nature  keeps 
pace  with  the  spiritual — instead  of  being  left,  as  the  Evangelicals  leave  it, 
a  fallow  field  for  all  unsightly  creeds  to  flourish  in.    He  is  a  truly  great  man 
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— in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word, — and  if  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the 
Protestant  Church  in  Ireland  depend  in  any  degree  on  human  instruments, 
none  could  be  found,  I  verily  beheve,  in  the  whole  empire,  so  likely  to  main- 
tain it I  am  again  publishing  Sermons,  with  an  essay  at  the  tail,  on 

the  Interpretation  of  Scripture,  embodying  things  that  I  have  been  thinking 
over  for  the  last  six  or  seven  years;  and  whicn  I  hope  will  be  useful  to  a 
class  whose  spiritual  wants  I  am  apt  to  think  are  sadly  provided  for — young 
men  bringing  up  for  other  professions  than  the  church,  who  share  deeply  in 
tke  intellectual  activity  of  the  day,  and  require  better  satisfaction  to  the 
working  of  their  nlinds  than  I  think  is  commonly  given  them. 


ZLIII.      TO   THE   SAME. 

A  letter  from  Tucker  has  this  morning  informed  me  of  the  heavy  trial 
which  has  fallen  upon  you.  I  write,  because  I  would  wish  to  hear  from 
you  under  similar  circumstances,  and  because  it  is  imnatural  not  to  assure 
you  at  such  a  moment  how  deaily  your  friends  at  Rugby  love  you  and  your 
dear  wife,  and  how  truly  they  sympathize  with  your  sorrow.  Tucker's  let- 
ter leaves  us  anxious  both  for  your  wife  and  for  little  Robert — especially  for 
the  latter;  it  would  be  a  creat  comfort  to  hear  favourable  accounts  of  tnem, 
if  you  could  give  them.  I  will  not  add  one  word  more.  May  Qod  strengthen 
and  support  you,  my  dear  friend,  and  bless  all  His  dispensations  towards 


mpp 
oth, 


us  both,  through  Jesus  Christ. 


XLIV.      TO   THE   LADT   FRANCIS   EOERTON. 
(On  the  sabjeet  of  th«  con?«»k>n  of  a  poTtoa  with  atbaif  Uoal  opioiooi.) 

Bufby,  FabraaTj  15, 183SL 

The  subject  of  the  letter  which  I  have  had  the  honour  of  receiving  from 
you  has  so  high  a  claim  upon  the  best  exertions  of  every  Christian,  that  I 
can  only  regret  my  inability  to  do  it  justice.  But  in  cases  of  moral  or  intel- 
lectual disorder,  no  less  than  of  bodnv,  it  is  difficult  to  prescribe  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  so  much  must  always  depena  on  the  particular  constitution  of  the 


or  oTjly  of  his  moral  government,  the  latter  doctrine  being,  I  believe,  a 
favourite  resource  with  those  who  cannot  evade  the  force  of  the  evidences 
of  design  in  the  works  of  Creation,  and  yet  cannot  bear  to  entertain  that 
strong  and  constant  sense  of  personal  responsibility,  which  follows  from  the 
notion  of  God  as  a  moral  governor.  At  any  rate,  the  great  thing  to  ascer- 
tain is,  what  led  to  his  present  state  of  opinions ;  for  the  actual  arguments, 
by  which  he  would  now  justify  them,  are  of  much  less  consequence.  The 
proofs  of  an  intelligent  and  benevolent  Creator  are  given  in  my  opinion 
more  clearly  in  Peuey's  Natural  Theology,  than  in  any  other  book  that  I 
know,  and  tne  necessitv  offaiih  arising  trom  the  absurdity  of  skepticism  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  dogmatism  on  £e  other,  is  shown  with  great  power 
and  eloquence  in  the  first  article  in  the  second  part  of  Pascal's  "  Pens^es," 
a  book  of  which  there  is  an  English  translation  by  no  means  difficult  to 
meet  with.  In  many  cases  the  real  origin  of  a  man's  irreligion  is,  I  believe, 
political.  He  dislikes  the  actual  state  of  society,  hates  the  Church  as  con- 
nected with  it,  and,  in  his  notions,  supporting  its  abuses,  and  then  hates 
Christianity  because  it  is  taught  by  the  Church.  Another  case  is,  when  a 
man's  rdigioua  practice  has  degenerated,  when  he  has  been  less  watchful  of 
himself  and  less  constant  and  earnest  in  his  devotions.    The  consequence 
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is,  that  his  impression  of  God's  real  existence,  which  is  kept  up  bv  practical 
experience,  becomes  fainter  and  fainter ;  and  in  this  state  of  things  it  is 
merely  an  accident  that  he  remains  nominally  a  Christian ;  if  he  happens 
to  fall  in  with  an  antichristian  book,  he  will  have  nothing  in  his  own  expe-  - 
rience  to  set  against  the  difficulties  there  presented  to  him,  and  so  he  will  be 
apt  to  yield  to  them.  For  it  must  be  always  understood  that  there  are  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  all  religion,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  existence  of  evil 
which  can  never  be  fairly  solved  by  human  powers  5  all  that  can  be  done 
intellectually  is  to  point  out  the  equal  or  greater  difficulties  of  Atheism  or 
skepticism ;  and  this  is  enough  to  justify  a  good  man's  understanding  in 
being  a  believer.    But  the  resil  proof  is  the  practical  one ;  that  is,  let  a  man 


live  on  the  hypothesis  of  its  falsehood,  the  practical  result  will  be  bad ;  that 
is,  a  man's  besetting  and  constitutionaJ  faults  will  not  be  checked ;  and  some 
of  his  noblest  feelings  will  be  unexercised,  so  that  if  he  be  right  in  his 


opinions,  truth  and  goodness  are  at  variance  with  one  another,  and  falsehood 
is  more  favourable  to  our  moral  perfection  than  truth ;  which  seems  the  most 
monstrous  conclusion  which  the  numan  mind  can  possibly  arrive  at  It  fol- 
lows from  this,  that  if  I  were  talking  with  an  Atheist,  I  should  lay  a  great 
deal  of  stress  on  faith  as  a  necessary  condition  of  our  nature,  and  as  a  ffift 
of  God  to  be  earnestly  sought  for  in  the  way  which  God  has  appointed,  that 
is,  by  striving  to  do  his  wilZ  For  faith  does  no  violence  to  our  understand- 
ing ;  but  the  intellectual  difficulties  being  balanced,  and  it  being  necessary 
to  act  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  faith  determines  a  mem  to  embrace  that 
side  which  leads  to  moral  and  practical  perfection ;  and  unbelief  leads  him 
to  embrace  the  opposite,  or,  what  I  may  call  the  Devil's  religion,  which  is, 
ai^r  all,  quite  as  much  beset  with  intellectual  difficulties  as  God's  religion 
iSj  and  morally  is  nothing  but  one  mass  of  difficulties  and  monstrosities. 
You  may  say  that  the  individual  in  question  is  a  moral  man,  and  you  think 
not  unwilling  to  be  convinced  of  his  errors ;  that  is.  he  sees  the  morcd  truth 
of  Christianity,  but  cannot  be  persuaded  of  it  intellectually.  I  should  say 
that  such  a  state  of  mind  is  one  of  very  painful  trial,  and  should  be  treated 
as  such ;  that  it  is  a  state  of  mental  disease,  which  like  many  others  is  aggra- 
vated by  talking  about  it,  and  that  he  is  in  great  demger  of  losing  his  per- 
ception of  morsil  truth  as  well  as  of  intellectual,  of  wishing  Christiani^  to 
be  false  as  well  as  of  being  unable  to  be  convinced  that  it  is  ttue.  There 
are  thousands  of  Christians  who  see  the  difficulties  which  he  sees  quite  as 
clearly  ah  he  does,  and  who  long  as  eagerly  as  he  can  do  for  that  time  when 
they  shall  know,  even  as  they  are  known.  But  then  they  see  clearly  the 
difficulties  of  unbelief  and  know  that  even  intellectually  they  are  far  greater. 
And  in  the  meanwhile  they  are  contented  to  live  hy  faith,  and  find  that  in  so 
doing,  their  course  is  practically  one  of  perfect  light ;  the  moral  result  of 
the  experiment  is  so  abundantly  satisfactory,  that  they  are  sure  that  they 
have  truth  on  their  side. 

I  have  written  a  sermon  rather  than  a  letter,  and  perhaps  hardly  made 
myself  intelligible  af\er  all.  But  the  main  ])oint  is,  that  we  cannot,  and  do 
not  pretend  to  remove  all  the  intellectual  difficulties  of  religion ;  we  only 
contend  that  even  intellectually  unbelief  is  the  more  unreasonable  of  the  two, 
and  that  practically  unbelief  is  folly,  and  faith  is  wisdom. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  further  assistance  to  you  in  your  charitable  labour,  I 
shall  be  most  happy  to  do  my  best 


XLV.      TO  THE   SAME. 

Rugbj,  March  7,  1838. 

I  thank  you  for  your  last  letter,  and  beg  to  assure  you  very  sincerely, 
that  I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  placing  myself  under  your  directions  with 
regard  to  this  unhappy  man ;  and  as  he  would  probably  regard  me  with  sus- 
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picion,  on  account  of  my  profession,  I  think  that  you  would  act  with  the  best 
judgment  in  alluding  to  me  only  in  j^eneral  tenns,  as  }rou  propose  to  do, 
without  mentioning  my  name.  But  I  say  this  merely  with  a  view  to  the 
man's  own  feelings  towards  the  clergy,  and  not  from  the  slightest  wish  to 
have  my  name  kept  back  from  him,  if  you  think  that  it  woxild  be  better  for 
him  to  be  made  acquainted  with  it.  With  respect  to  your  concluding  ques- 
tion, I  confess  that  I  believe  conscientious  atheism  not  to  exist  Weakneas 
of  faith  is  partly  constitutional,  and  partly  the  result  of  education  and  other 
circumstances  ;  and  this  may  go  intellectually  almost  as  far  as  skepticism ; 
that  is  to  say,  a  man  may  be  perfectly  unable  to  acquire  a  firm  and  undoubt- 
ing  belief  of  the  great  truths  of  religion,  whether  natural  or  revealed.  He 
maybe  perplexed  with  doubts  all  his  days,  nay,  his  fears  lest  the  Qospel 
should  not  be  true,  may  be  stronger  than  his  hopes  that  it  will.  And  this  is 
a  state  of  great  pain,  and  of  most  severe  trial,  to  be  pitied  heartily,  but  not 
to  be  condemned.  I  am  satisfied  that  a  good  man  can  never  get  further 
than  this ;  for  his  goodness  will  save  him  from  unbelief,  though  not  from  the 
misery  of  scanty  faith.  I  caU  it  unbelief,  when  a  man  deliberately  re- 
noimces  his  obedience  to  God,  and  his  sense  of  responsibilitv  to  Him ;  and 
this  never  can  be  without  something  of  an  evil  heart  rebelling  against  a 
yoke,  which  it  does  not  like  to  bear.  The  man  you  have  been  trying  to  con- 
vert, stands  in  this  predicament: — ^he  says  that  he  cannot  find  out  God,  and 
that  he  does  not  believe  in  Him ;  therefore  he  renounces  His  service,  and 
chooses  to  make  a  God  of  himself  Now,  the  idea  of  God  being  no  other 
than  a  combination  of  all  the  highest  excellences^^at  we  can  conceive,  it  is 
so  delightful  to  a  good  and  sound  mind,  that  it  is  mlld«;n^  to  part  with  it ;  and 
Buch  a  mind,  if  it  cannot  discern  God  clearly,  concludeiKthat  the  fault  is  in 
'  itself— that  it  cannot  yet  reach  to  Grod,  not  that  God  do^tkpot  exist  You 
see  there  must  be  an  assumption  in  either  case,  for  the  thing^es  not  admit 
of  demonstration,  and  the  assumption  that  God  is,  or  is  not,  depends  on  the 
degree  of  moral  pain,  which  a  man  feels  in  relinquishing  the  idea  of  God. 
And  here,  I  think,  is  the  moral  fault  of  unbelief: — ^that  a  man  can  bear  to 
make  so  great  a  moral  sacrifice,  as  is  implied  in  renouncing  God.  He 
makes  the  greatest  moral  sacrifice  to  obtain  partial  satisfaction  to  his  intel- 
lect :  a  believer  ensures  the  greatest  moral  perfection,  with  partial  satisfac- 
tion to  his  intellect  also ;  entire  satisfaction  to  the  intellect  is,  and  can  be,  at- 
tained by  neither.  Thus,  then,  I  believe,  generally,  that  he  who  has  reject- 
ed God,  must  be  morally  faulty,  and  therefore  justly  liable  to  punishment 
But  of  course,  no  man  dare  to  apply  this  to  any  particular  case,  oecause  our 
moral  faults  themselves  are  so  lessened  or  aggravated  by  circumstances  to 
be  known  only  by  Him  who  sees  the  heart,  that  the  judgment  of  those  who 
see  the  outward  conduct  only,  must  ever  be  given  in  ignorance. 


XLVl.      TO  jr.  T.   COLERIDGE,   ESO. 

Hufby,  April  5,  IP39. 

I  could  still  rave  about  Rydal — it  was  a  period  of  ^ve 

weeks  of  almost  awful  happiness,  absolutely  without  a  cloud ;  and  we  all 
enjoved  it  I  think  equally — mother,  father,  and  fry.  Our  intercourse  with 
the  Wordsworths  was  one  of  the  brightest  spots  of  all,  nothing  could  ex- 
ceed their  friendliness — and  my  almost  daily  walks  with  him  were  things 
not  to  be  forgotten.  Once,  and  once  only,  we  had  a  good  fight  about  the 
Reform  Bill  during  a  walk  up  Greenhead  Ghyll  to  see  "  the  unfinished 
sheepfold"  recorded  in  ^^  Michael."  But  I  am  sure  that  our  political  disa- 
greement did  not  at  all  interfere  with  our  enjoyment  of  each  other's  society ; 
for  I  think  that  in  the  great  principles  of  things  we  agreed  very  entirely — 
and  only  differed  as  to  the  ra  xa^'  Sxairta.  We  are  thinking  of  buying  or 
rentinj^  a  place  at  Grasmere  or  Rydal,  to  spend  our  holidays  at  constantly; 
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for  not  only  are  the  Wordsworths  and  the  scenery  a  very  great  attraction, 
but  as  I  had  the  chapel  at  Rydal  all  the  time  of  our  last  visi^  I  got  acquaint- 
ed with  the  poorer  people  oesides,  and  you  cannot  tell  wnat  a  home-like 
feeling  all  of  us  entertain  towards  the  valley  of  the  Rotha.  I  found  that  the 
newspapers  so  disturbed  me,  that  we  have  given  them  up,  and  only  take  one 
once  a  week ;  it  only  vexes  me  to  read,  especially  when  I  cannot  do  any 
thing  in  the  way  of  writing.  But  I  cannot  understand  how  you,  apprecia^ 
ting  so  fully  the  dangers  of  the  times,  can  blame  me  for  doing  the  little  which 
I  can  to  counteract  the  evil.  No  one  feels  more  than  I  do  the  little  fruit  which 
I  am  Ukely  to  produce ;  still  I  know  that  the  letters  have  been  read  and  liked 
by  some  of  the  class  of  men  whom  I  most  wish  to  influence  ^  and,  besides, 
what  do  I  sacrifice,  or  what  do  I  risk  ?  If  things  go  as  we  fear,  it  will  make 
very  little  difference  whether  I  wrote  in  the  Sheffield  Courant  or  no,  whereas, 
if  Gfod  yet  saves  us,  I  may  be  abused,  as  I  have  been  long  since,  by  a  cer- 
tain party ;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  either  I  or  the  school  suffer 

by  that I  quite  think  that  a  great  deal  will  depend  on  the 

next  three  or  four  years,  as  to  the  .permanent  success  of  Rugoy ;  we  are 
still  living  on  credit,  but  of  course  credit  will  not  last  for  ever,  unless  there  is 
something  to  warrcuit  it  Our  general  style  of  composition  is  still  bad,  but 
where  the  fault  is,  I  cannot  say ;  some  of  our  boys,  however^  do  beautifully ; 
and  one  copy  of  Greek  verses  (Iambics)  on  Ciitumnus,  which  was  sent  in 
to  me  about  a  month  ago,  wets  one  of  the  most  beautiful  school  copies  I  ever 
saw.  I  should  like  to  show  it  to  you,  or  even  to  your  brother  Edward ;  for  I 
do  not  think  any  of  his  pupils  could  write  better-— rovro  ih,  »« einiq,  anaviav. 


XLVII.      TO   REV.  O.  COBNISH. 

Riifb7,Jin«9,1839. 

We  are  again,  I  believe,  going  to  the  Lakes  in  the  holi- 
days :  to  a  great  house  near  the  head  of  Winandermere,  Brathay  Hall ;  be- 
cause our  dear  old  house  at  Rydal  is  let  for  a  twelvemonth.  We  all  look 
with  delight  to  our  migration,  though  the  half  year  has  gone  on  very  happily 
as  far  as  the  school  is  concerned,  and  I  am  myself  perfecdy  well ;  but  in 
these  times  of  excitement  the  thirst  for  a  "  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness," 
is  almost  irresistible.  We  are  going  to  have  a  dinner  here  for  all  the  town 
on  passing  the  Reform  Bill : — the  thing  was  to  be,  and  I  have  been  labour- 
ing to  alter  its  name,  and  to  divest  it  of  every  thing  political,  in«order  that 
every  body  might  join  in  it ;  but  of  all  difficult  offices,  that  of  a  peacemaker 
seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  hardest  What  a  delightful  man  we  have  in 
Grenfell — ^so  lively,  and  so  warm-hearted.  I  thought  of  you  and  of  Bagley 
Wood,  and  old  times,  when  I  walked  with  him  the  other  day  in  the  rain 
to  a  wood  about  four  miles  from  here,  dug  up  orchis  roots,  and  then  baUied 
on  our  way  home,  hanging  our  clothes  on  a  stick  under  a  tree,  to  save  them 
from  being  wet  in  the  interval.  ...  I  do  not  wonder  at  what  you  say  about 
the  civiliQ^  and  compliance  of  the  people  with  your  instructions,  as  Rural 
Dean.  I  think  it  is  so  still, — and  the  ffame  is  yet  in  our  hands  if  we  would 
play  it;  but  I  suppose  we  shall  not  play  it,  and  five  or  ten  years  hence  it 
will  be  no  longer  ours  to  play.  120,000  copies  of  the  Penny  Magazine  cir- 
culate weekly!  We  join  in  kindest  love  and  regard  to  you  all.  Would  that 
we  might  ever  meet,  before  perhaps  we  meet  in  America  or  at  sea  after  the 
Revolution. 


XLVIII.      TO    REV.  J.   B.   TYLER. 

Rofby,  JoM  10, 1638. 

Your  letter  interested  me  exceedingly.    I  have  had  some  correspondence 
with  the  Useful  Knowledge  people  about  their  Penny  Magazine,  an#  have 
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sent  them  some  things  which  I  am  waiting  to  see  whether  they  will  publish. 
I  want  to  give  their  Magazine  a  decidedly  Christian  character,  and  then  I 
think  it  would  suit  my  notions  better  than  any  other ;  but  of  course  what  I 
have  been  doinff,  or  may  do  for  them,  does  not  hinder  me  from  doin^  what 
I  can  for  you.  1  only  suspect  I  should  wish  to  liberalize  your  Magazine,  as 
I  wish  to  Christianize  theirs ;  and  probably  your  Committee  would  recalci- 
trate against  any  such  operation,  as  theirs  may  do.  The  Christian  Know- 
ledge Society  has  a  bad  name  for  the  dulness  of  its  publications ;  and  their 
contributions  to  the  cause  of  general  knowledge,  and  enlightening  the  peo- 
ple in  earnest  may  seem  a  little  tardy  and  reluctant.  This,  however,  touches 
you,  as  an  inaividual  member  of  the  Society,  no  more  than  it  does  myself; 
only  the  name  of  the  Society  is  not  in  good  odour.  As  for  the  thing  itself, 
it  is  one  on  which  I  am  half  wild,  and  am  not  sure,  that  I  shall  not  start  one 
at  my  own  expense  down  here,  and  call  it  the  Warwickshire  Magazine ; 
and  I  believe  mat  it  would  answer  in  the  lon^  run,  if  there  were  funds  to 
keep  it  up  for  a  time ;  but  "  experto  crede,*'  it  is  an  expensive  work  to  push 
an  infant  journal  up  hill.  The  objection  to  a  Magazine  is  its  desuitormess 
and  vagueness — it  is  all  scraps ;  whereas  a  newspaper  has  a  regular  sub- 
ject and  follows  it  up  continuously.  I  would  try  to  do  this  as  much  as  I 
could  in  a  Msigazine.  I  would  have  in  every  number  one  portion  of  the  pa- 
per for  miscellanies,  but  I  think  that  in  another  portion  there  should  be  some 
subjects  followed  up  regularly ;  e.  g.  the  history  of  our  present  state  of  so- 
ciety traced  backwards ;  the  history  of  agriculture,  including  that  of  inclo- 
sures ;  the  statistics  of  different  countries,  dec.  &.c.  I  suppose  the  object  is 
to  instruct  those  who  have  few  books  and  little  education ;  out  all  instruction 
must  be  systematic,  and  it  is  this  which  the  people  want:  they  want  to  have 
oQx^  before  them,  and  comprehensive  outhnes  of' what  follows  from  those 
dgxoii  J  not  a  parcel  of  detacned  stories  about  natural  history,  or  this  place, 
or  that  man, — all  entertaining  enough,  but  not  instructive  to  minds  wholly 
destitute  of  any  thing  like  a  frame,  in  which  to  arrange  miscellaneous  infor- 
mation. And  1  believe,  if  done  spiritedly,  that  systematic  information  would 
be  even  more  attractive  than  the  present  hod^podge  of  odds  and  ends. 
Above  all,  be  afraid  of  teaching  nothing :  it  is  vain  now  to  say  that  questions 
of  religion  and  politics  are  above  the  understanding  of  the  poorer  classes : 
BO  they  may  be,  but  they  are  not  above  their  misunderstanding^  and  they 
will  think  and  talk  about  them,  so  that  they  had  best  be  taught  to  think  and 
talk  riffhdy.  It  is  worth  while  to  look  at  Owen's  paper,  ^*  The  Crisis,"  or  at 
the  "  Midland  Representative,"  the  great  paper  of  the  Birmingham  opera- 
tives. The  most  abstract  points  are  discussed  in  them,  and  the  very  foun- 
dations of  all  diings  are  daily  being  probed,  as  much  as  bv  the  sophists,  whom 
it  was  the  labour  of  Socrates'  life  to  combat  Phrases  which  did  well  enough 
formerly,  now  only  excite  a  sneer;  it  does  not  do  to  talk  to  the  operatives 
about  our  '^  pure  and  apostolical  church,"  and  '<  our  glorious  constitution," 
tfaey  have  no  respect  for  either ;  but  one  must  take  hi^er  ground,  and  show 
that  our  object  is  not  to  preserve  particular  institutions,  so  much  as  to  uphold 
eternal  principles,  which  are  in  great  danger  of  falling  into  disrepute,  be- 
cause of  the  vices  of  the  institutions  which  profess  to  exemplify  them.  The 
Church,  as  it  now  stands,  no  human  power  can  save  y  my  fear  is,  that,  if  we 
do  not  mind,  we  shall  come  to  the  American  fashion,  and  have  no  provision 
made  for  the  teaching  Christianity  at  all.  But  it  is  late,  and  I  must  go  to 
bed ;  and  I  have  prosed  to  you  enough ;  but  I  am  as  bad  about  these  things 
as  Don  Cluixote  with  lus  knight-errantry,  and  when  once  I  begin,  I  do  not 
readily  stop. 


XLIX.     TO  BIB  NBPBBW,  J.  WARD,  EBO.,  ON  BIB  MARRIAGB. 

Brmthfty  Ball,  July  7, 1838. 

A  man's  life  in  London,  while  he  is  single,  may  be  very 

stirring,  and  very  intellectual,  but  I  imagine  that  it  must  have  a  nardeiUDg 
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effect,  and  that  this  effect  will  be  more  felt  every  year  as  the  counter  tenden* 
cies  of  youth  become  less  powerful.  The  most  certain  softeners  of  a  man's 
moral  skin,  and  sweeteners  of  his  blood,  are.  I  am  sure,  domestic  intercourse 
in  a  happy  marriage,  and  intercourse  with  the  poor.  It  is  very  hard,  I  im- 
agine, m  our  present  state  of  society,  to  keep  up  intercourse  with  God  with- 
out one  or  both  of  these  aids  to  foster  it.  Romantic  and  fantastic  indolence 
was  the  fault  of  other  times  and  other  countries ;  here  I  crave  more  and 
more  every  day  to  find  men  unfettered  by  the  constant  excitement  of  the 
world,  whether  literary,  political,  commercial,  or  fashionable;  men  who, 
while  the^  are  alive  to  ail  that  is  around  them,  feel  also  who  is  above  them. 
I  would  give  more  than  I  can  say,  if  your  Useful  Knowledge  Society  Com- 
mittee had  this  last  feeling,  as  strongly  as  tliey  have  the  other  purely  and 

beneficently I  care  not  for  one  party  or  the  other,  but  I  do 

care  for  the  country,  and  for  interests  even  more  precious  than  that  of  the 
country,  which  the  present  disordered  state  of  the  hum£m  mind  seems  threat- 
ening. But  this  mixes  strangely  with  your  present^rospects,  and  I  hope  we 
mav  Doth  manage  to  live  in  peace  with  our  families  in  the  land  of  our  fathers, 
without  crossing  the  Atlantic. 


L.      TO  THE  ARCHBISHOP   OF  DUBLIN. 

Bntk>7  Hall,  July  6, 1632. 

This  place  is  complete  rest,  such  as  I  wish  vou  could  enjoy  aAer  your  &r 

more  anxious  occupations As  to  the  state  of  the  coimtiy,  I  find 

my  great  concern  about  it  comes  by  accesses,  sometimes  weighing  upon  me 

heavily,  and  then  again  laid  aside  as  if  it  were  nothing I  wish 

that  your  old  notion  of  editing  a  family  Bible  could  be  revived.  I  do  not 
know  any  thine  which  more  needs  to  be  done,  and  it  would  be  a  very  de- 
lightful thing  if  it  could  be  accompanied  with  really  good  maps  and  engrav- 
ings, which  might  be  done  if  a  large  sale  could  be  reckoned  upon.  It  might 
be  published  in  penny  numbers,  not  beginning  with  Genesis,  but  with  some 
o£  me  most  important  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  e.  g.  St.  John's  Gospel 
or  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Some  of  the  historical  books  of  the  old  Tes- 
tament, I  should  be  inclined  to  publish  last  of  all,  as  being  the  least  impor- 
tant, whilst  the  Psalms  and  some  of  the  Prophets  should  appear  very  early. 
I  am  even  grand  enough  to  aspire  afler  a  new,  or  rather  a  corrected  transla- 
tion, for  I  would  alter  only  manifest  faults  or  obscurities,  and  even  then  pre- 
serving as  closely  as  possible  the  style  of  the  old  translation.  Many  could 
do  this  for  the  New  Testament,  but  where  is  the  man,  in  England  at  least, 

who  could  do  it  for  the  Old  ? But  alas !  for  your  being  at 

Dublin  instead  of  at  Canterbury. 


Ll.     TO   REV.  J.  B.  TYLER. 

lUiMlMrter,  Jalj  fiB,  IBBL 

I  am  on  my  way  to  Laleham  firom  the  Lakes,  to  see  my  poor  sister,  whose 
ionff  illness  seems  now  at  last  on  the  point  or  being  happUv  ended.  And 
whSst  waiting  here  for  a  coach,  I  have  just  bought  four  or  the  numbers  of 
the  Saturday  Magazine,  and  think  this  a  good  opportunity  to  answer  your 
last  kind  letter.  The  difficulty  which  occurs  to  me  in  your  sermon  project 
is,  how  to  make  the  work  sufficiently  systematic,  or  sufficiently  particular.  I 
mean  this,  a  real  sermon  has  very  often  no  sort  of  connexion  with  its  last 
week's  predecessor,  or  next  week's  successor;  but  then  it  is  appropriate 
either  to  something  in  the  service  of  the  day,  or  else  to  somethmff  m  the 
circumstances  of  the  hearers,  which  makes  it  fitting  for  that  especials 
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And  if  it  be  nothing  of  any  of  these,  but  a  mere  sermon  which  might  as 
well  be  preached  on  any  other  day,  and  in  any  other  place  as  when  and 
where  it  is  actual Iv  preached,  then  I  hold  it  to  be,  with  rare  exceptions,  a 
very  dull  thinf,  and  a  very  useless  one.  Now  in  a  monthly  jmblicaium  of 
Sermons,  you  lose  all  the  advantages  of  local  and  personal  applicability : — 
you  have  only  the  applicability  of  time,  or  of  matter ;  that  is,  your  month's 
sermons  may  be  written  on  the  lessons  for  the  month,  or  the  part  of  Scrip- 
ture then  read,  or  on  the  season  of  the  year,  whether  natural  or  ecclesiasti- 
cfd ;  or  else  they  may  form  successive  parts  of  one  great  whole,  to  be  com- 
pleted in  an;^  given  time,  and  to  be  announced  in  ^e  first  of  the  series.  But 
if  you  publish  a  mere  collection  of  miscellaneous  sermons,  I  think  you  will 
be  wasting  your  labour. 

Now  uien  practically  to  the  point.  Fix  on  your  plan,  whether  your 
arrangement  be  of  time  or  of  matter,  or  of  both ; — and  let  me  know  what 
part  you  would  like  me  to  take :  e.  ff.  whether  sermons  on  any  ^ven  book 
of  Scripture,  or  on  the  Lessons  for  the  Sundays  in  Advent,  or  in  Xent  or  at 
any  other  given  period ; — or  Sermons  for  Spring  or  Winter,  dbc,  adapted 
either  to  an  agricultural  or  manufacturing  population ;  or,  if  you  like  the 
arrangement  of  matter,  give  me  any  subject  that  you  choose,  whether  of 
evidence,  history,  or  exhortation  upon  doctrine,  and  I  will  do  my  best  for 
you ;  but  I  csmnot  write  sermons  in  the  abstract.  I  like  to  have  my  own 
portion  of  any  work  to  be  kept  to  myself,  and  you  would  not  thank  me  for 
copying  out  for  you  some  of  my  old  sermons  out  of  my  paper  case. 

I  am  sorry  for  what  you  sav  about  my  not  writing  any  thing  startling; 
because  it  shows  how  long  we  have  been  absent  from  one  another,  and  that 
you  are  beginning  to  judge  me  in  part  upon  the  reports  of  others.  There 
are  some  people  whom  I  must  startle,  if  I  am  to  do  any  good  \  and  so  you 
think  too,  I  am  sure.  But  to  startle  the  majority  of  good  and  sensible  men, 
or  to  startle  so  as  to  disgust  at  once  a  majority  of  any  sort,  are  things  which 
I  most  earnestly  should  wish  to  avoid.  At  the  same  time,  I  do  strongly 
object  on  principle  to  the  use  of  that  glozing,  unnatural,  and  silly  language, 
(for  so  it  IS  in  us  now,)  which  men  use  one  auer  another,  till  it  becomes  as 
worn  as  one  of  the  old  shillings 

I  wish  your  Saturday  Ma^zine  all  success ;  I  do  not  quite  like  the  in- 
Uoductory  article, — but  I  think  it  unproves  as  it  goes  along.  The  print  of 
the  departure  of  the  Israelites  was  a  ^ood  notion,  and  well  executed;  and  I 
like  some  of  your  poetry.  I  could  only  do  you  ffood  by  sending  you  some- 
thing very  radical;  for  you  will  have  enough  of  what  is  right  and  proper. 
But  seriously,  if  I  can  persuade  the  Penny  Magazine  to  receive  thin^ 
more  in  your  tone,  I  think  I  shall  do  more  good  than  by  writing  for  you — if, 
as  I  fear,  I  cannot  do  both.  In  fact,  I  have  for  some  time  past  done  neither, 
and  I  know  not  how  or  when  I  csm  mend. 


Lfl.      TO  THE    ARCHBISHOP   OF  DUBLIlf. 

Ra|b7,  8«ptamUr  6,  1838. 

Have  you  heard  that  the  Useful  Knowledge  Society  have 

resolved  to  publish  a  Bible,  and  asked to  be  editor  ?    H&c  tamen  lege, 

that,  where  doctrine  is  introduced,  the  opinions  of  the  different  sects  of 
Christians  should  be  fairly  stated.  Now  Evans's  Dictionary  of  all  Religions 
is  a  uBefbl  book,  but  I  do  not  want  exactly  to  see  it  made  a  rider  upon  the 

Scriptures.    We  want  something  better  than  this  plan I  told 

Uiat  I  must  write  to  you  berore  I  gave  him  any  promise  of  assistance. 

O !  for  your  Bible  plan,  or,  at  least,  for  the  sanction  or  your  name :  I  think  I 
see  the  possibility  of  a  true  comprehensive  Christian  Commentary,  keeping 
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back  none  of  the  counsel  of  God,  lowering  no  truth,  chilling  no  lofty  or  spir- 
itual sentiment,  yet  neither  silly,  fanatical,  nor  sectarian.  Your  book  on 
Romanism  shows  how  this  may  be  done,  and  it  appUes  to  all  sects  alike. 
They  are  not  all  error,  nor  we  all  truth ;  e.  g.  the  Quakers  reject  the  Com- 
mumon  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  thereby  losing  a  great  means  of  grape ;  but 
are  they  not  tempted  to  do  so  by  tne  superstitions  which  other  Christians 
have  heaped  upon  the  institution,  and  is  there  not  some  taint  of  these  in  the 
Exhortation  even  in  our  own  Communion  Service  ?  And  with  regard  to  the 
greatest  truths  of  all,  you  know  how  Pelagianism  and  Calvinism  have  en- 
couraged each  other,  and  how  the  Athanasian  Creed,  at  this  day,  confirms 
and  aggravates  the  evils  of  Unitarianism.  I  heard  some  time  since,  as  a 
matter  of  fkct,  that,  in  the  United  States,  where  the  Episcopal  Church  has 
expelled  this  creed,  the  character  of  Unitarianism  is  very  difierent  from  what 
it  IS  in  England,  and  is  returning  towards  high  Arianism,  iust  as  here  it  has 
gone  a  downward  course  to  the  very  verge  of  utter  unbelief.  I  know  how 
much  you  have  on  your  hands  and  on  your  mind ;  I,  too,  have  m3r  hobbies, 
but  I  know  of  nothing  more  urgent  than  to  circulate  such  an  edition  of  the 
Scriptures,  as  might  labour,  with  God's  help,  to  give  their  very  express  im- 
age without  human  addition  or  omission,  striving  to  state  clearly  what  is 
(^d's  will  with  regard  to  us  now ;  for  this  seems  to  me  to  be  one  great 
use  of  a  commentary,  to  make  people  understand  where  God  spoke  to  their 
fathers,  and  where  he  speaks  to  them ;  or  rather, — since  in  all  He  speaks  to 
them,  tnough  not  after  me  same  manner, — to  teach  them  to  distinguish  where 
they  are  to  follow  the  letter,  and  where  the  spirit 

I  have  promised  to  send  Tyler  some  sermons  for  his  Magazine,  thou^ 
the  abstract  idea  of  a  sermon  is  rather  a  puzzle  to  my  facilities,  accustomed 
as  they  are  to  clinff  to  things  in  the  concrete.  But  I  am  vexed  to  find  how 
much  of  hopeless  bigotry  ungers  in  minds,  olq  ffjUata  fxQfi'  I  &in  sure  old 
is  personally  cooled  towards  me,  by  the  Essay  attached  to  the  Ser- 
mons, ana  the  Sheffield  Courant  Letters.  And  anotner  very  old  and  dear 
friend  wrote  to  me  about  my  grievous  errors  and  yours,  praying  "  that  I 
may  be  delivered  from  such  false  doctrines,  and  restrained  from  promul- 
gating them."  These  men  have  the  advantage  over  us,  Uym  acor'  &¥&(juxo9, 
which  the  Catholics  had  over  the  Protestants :  they  taxed  them  with  dam- 
nable heresy,  and  pronounced  their  salvation  impossible ;  the  Protestants  in 
return  only  charged  them  with  error  and  superstition,  till  some  of  the  hotter 
sort,  impatient  of  such  an  unequal  rejoinder,  bethought  themselves  of  retorting 
with  the  charge  of  damnable  idolatry.  But  still  I  £ink  that  we  have  the  best 
of  it,  in  not  letting  what  we  firmly  believe  to  be  error  and  ignorance  shake 
our  sense  of  that  mightier  bond  of  union,  which  exists  between  all  those  ndio 
love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity ;  perhaps  I  should  say,  in  not  letting 
our  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  the  error  lecul  us  to  question  the  sincerity  of 
the  love. 

I  must  conclude  with  a  more  delightful  subject — my  most  dear  and  blessed 
sister.^  I  never  saw  a  more  perfect  instance  of  the  spirit  of  power  and  of 
love,  and  of  a  sound  mind;  intense  love,  almost  to  the  annihilation  of  selfish- 
ness— a  daily  martyrdom  for  twenty  years,  during  which  she  adhered  to  her 
early  formed  resolution  of  never  taficing  about  herself;  thoughtful  about  the 
very  pins  and  ribands  of  my  wife's  dress,  about  the  making  of  a  doll's  cap 
for  a  child — but  of  herself,  save  only  as  regarded  her  ripening  in  all  good- 
ness, wholly  thoughtless,  enjoying  every  thing  lovely,  graceful,  beautiftii, 
high-minded,  whemer  in  God's  works  or  man's,  with  the  keenest  relish; 
inheriting  the  earth  to  the  very  fulness  of  the  promise,  though  never  leaving 
her  crib,  nor  changing  her  posture ;  and  preserved  through  the  very  valley 
of  the  snadow  of  deam,  from  all  fear  or  impatience,  or  from  every  cloud  of 

>  Susannah  Arnold  died  at  Lalehami  August  30,  1833,  after  a  complaint  in  dw 
q>ine  of  twenty-one  yean^  duration. 
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impaired  reason,  which  might  mar  the  beauty  of  Christ's  Spirit's  glorious 
work.  May  God  grant  that  I  might  come  but  within  one  hundred  degrees 
of  her  place  in  glory.    God  bless  you  all. 


LIII.      TO   J.  T.  COLERIDOB,  ESQ. 

Rugby,  8epteiub«r  17, 1833. 

Much  has  happened  since  April,  but  nothing  to  me  of  so 

much  interest  as  the  death  of  my  dear  sister  Susannah,  after  twenty-one 
years  of  suffering.  We  were  called  up  hastily  to  Laleham  in  June,  hardly 
expecting  then  to  find  her  alive ;  but  sue  rallied  again  and  we  went  down 
with  all  our  family  to  the  Lakes  for  the  holidays,  intending  to  return  to 
Laleham  for  a  short  time  before  the  end  of  the  vacation.  But  the  accounts 
became  worse,  and  we  went  up  to  her,  leaving  the  children  at  the  Lakes, 
towards  the  end  of  July.  We  spent  more  than  a  fortnight  at  Laleham,  ana 
returned  to  Rugby  on  the  18th  of  August,  expecting,  or  at  least  not  despair- 
ing of  seeing  her  again  in  the  winter.  On  the  23rd  we  heard  from  Mrs. 
Buckland,  to  say  that  all  was  over ;  she  had  died  on  the  night  of  the  21st, 
so  suddenly  that  the  Bucklands  could  not  be  called  from  the  next  house  in 
time.  The  last  months,  I  may  say  indeed  the  last  twenty  years  of  her  life, 
had  been  a  constant  preparation,  and  she  was  only  spared  the  nervous  fear 
which  none  probably  can  wholly  overcome,  of  expecting  the  approach  of 
death  within  a  defimte  time.  I  never  saw  nor  ever  heard  of  a  more  com- 
plete triumph  over  selfishness,  a  more  glorious  daily  renewing  of  soul  and 
spirit  amidst  the  decays  and  sufierings  of  the  body,  than  was  displayed 
throughout  her  twenty  years'  martyrdom.  My  poor  aunt,  well  comparatively 
speaking  in  body,  but  decayed  sadly  in  her  mmd,  still  lives  in  the  same  house, 
close  to  the  Bucklands;  the  only  remaining  survivor  of  what  I  call  the 
family  of  my  childhood.  I  attacn  a  very  peculiar  value  to  tlie  common  ar- 
ticles of  furniture,  the  mere  pictures,  and  china,  and  books,  and  candlesticks, 
&,c.,  which  I  have  seen  grouped  together  in  my  infancy,  and  whilst  my  aunt 
still  keeps  them,  it  seems  to  me  as  if  my  father's  house  were  not  quite 
broken  up. 

You  may  have  heard,  perhaps,  that  ^eat  as  is  the  loss  of  this  dear  sister^ 
I  was  threatened  with  one  still  heavier  m  May  last.  My  wife  was  seized 
with  a  most  virulent  sore  throat,  which  brought  on  a  premature  confinement, 
and  for  some  time  my  distress  was  greater  man  it  has  been  since  her  dan- 
gerous illness  in  1821.  But  she  was  mercifully  recovered,  not  however 
without  the  loss  of  our  little  baby,  a  beautiful  little  girl,  who  just  lived  for 
seven  days,  and  then  drooped  away  and  died  of  no  other  disorder  than  her 
premature  oirth.  We  had  nothing  but  illness  in  our  house  during  the  whole 
spring ;  wife,  children,  servants,  all  were  laid  up  one  after  the  other,  and  for 
some  time  I  never  got  up  in  the  morning  without  hearing  of  some  new  case^ 
either  amongst  my  own  family  or  amongst  the  boys.  Then  came  the  cho- 
lera at  Newbold ;  and  I  thought  that,  beat  as  we  were  by  ^uch  a  succession 
of  illnesses,  we  were  in  no  condition  to  encounter  this  new  trouble ;  and 
therefore,  witii  the  advice  of  our  medical  men,  I  hastily  dispersed  the  school. 
We  went  down  bodily  to  the  Lakes,  and  took  possession  of  Brathay  Hedl,  a 
large  house  and  large  domain,  just  on  the  head  of  Winandermere.  It  was 
like  Tinian  to  Anson's  crew,  never  was  there  such  a  renewal  of  strength  and 

Spirits  as  our  children  experienced  from  their  six  weeks'  sojourn  in  thisPara- 
ise.  And  for  their  mamma  and  papa,  the  month  that  we  spent  there  was 
not  less  delightful.  Our  intimacy  with  the  Wordsworths  was  cemented,  and 
scenery  and  society  together  made  the  time  a  period  of  enjoyment,  whic^ 
it  seemed  almost  wholesome  for  us  not  to  have  longer  continued,  ^jy  voatoio 

14 
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And  now  we  are  all  at  work  again,  the  school  vervMl,  very  healthy,  and 
I  think  in  a  most  beautiful  temper;  the  sixth  form  working  |uaJU<rTaxa^  ivxh^^ 
and  all  things  at  present  promising.  I  am  quite  wellj^  and  enjo3nng  my 
work  exceedingly ;  may  I  only  remember  that  afler  all  the  true  work  is  to 
have  a  daily  living  faith  in  Him  whom  God  sent  Send  me  a  letter  to  tell 
me  fully  about  you  and  yours  i  it  is  sad  that  we  can  never  meet,  but  we 
must  write  oftener.  Busmess  ought  not  so  to  master  us  as  not  to  leave  time 
for  a  better  business,  and  one  which  I  trust  will  last  longer,  for  I  love  to 
think  that  Christian  friendships  may  be  part  of  the  busmess  of  eternity. 
Qod  ever  Bless  you. 


k 
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His  alarm  about  the  stale  of  the  poor  naturally  subsided  with  the 
tranquillization  of  the  disturbances  amongst  the  rural  population, 
but  was  succeeded  by  an  alarm  almost  as  great,  lest  the  political 
agitation  which,  in  1832,  took  the  form  of  the  cry  for  Church  Re- 
form, should  end  in  destroying  what,  with  all  its  defects,  seemed  to 
him  the  greatest  instrument  of  social  and  moral  good  existing  in 
the  country.  It  was  this  strong  conviction,  which,  in  1833,  origina- 
ted his  pamphlet  on  "  the  Principles  of  Church  Reform."  "  I  hung 
back,"  he  said,  "  as  long  as  I  could,  till  the  want  was  so  urgent 
that  I  sat  down  to  write,  because  I  could  not  help  it."  But  with 
him  preservation  was  only  another  word  for  reform ;  and  here  the 
reform  proposed  was  great  in  proportion  as  he  thought  the  stake  at 
issue  was  dear,  and  the  danger  K)rmidable.  ''  Most  earnestly  do  I 
wish  to  see  the  Establishment  reformed,"  was  the  closing  sentence 
of  his  Postscript,  '<  at  once,  for  the  sake  of  its  greater  security,  and 
its  greater  perfection  ;  but,  whether  reformed  or  not,  may  God  in 
his  mercy  save  us  from  the  calamity  of  seeing  it  destroyed !"  As 
much  of  the  misunderstanding  of  his  character  arose  from  a  par- 
tial knowledge  of  this  pamphlet,  and  of  his  object  in  writing  it,  it 
may  be  as  well  to  give,  in  his  own  words,  the  answer  which  he 
made  to  a  frienJ,  in  1840,  to  a  general  charge  of  indiscretion  brought 
against  him. 

.  "  It  Beems  to  me  that  the  charge  of  <  Indiscretion,'  apart  of  course  from 
the  truth  or  error  of  the  opinions  expressed,  belongs  only  to  my  Church  Re- 
form pamphlet  Now,  I  am  quite  ready  to  allow,  that  to  publish  such  a 
pamphlet  m  1840,  or  indeed  at  any  period  since  1834,  would  have  been  the 
height  of  indiscretion.  But  I  wrote  that  pamphlet  in  1833,  when  most  men 
— myself  among  the  number — ^had  an  exaggerated  impression  of  the  strength 
of  the  movement  party,  and  of  the  changes  which  it  was  likely  to  effect. 
My  pamphlet  was  written  on  the  supposition — ^not  implied,  but  expressed 
repeatedly — that  the  Church  Establishment  was  in  extreme  danger ;  and 
therefore  I  proposed  remedies,  which,  although  I  do  still  sincerel]^  believe 
them  to  be  in  themselves  right  and  good,  yet  would  be  manifestly  chimerical, 
And  to  advise  them  might  well  be  called  indiscreet,  had  not  the  danger  and 
cdann,  as  I  supposed,  been  imminent  I  mistook,  undoubtedly,  both  the 
strength  and  intenseness  of  the  movement,  and  the  weakness  of  the  party 
oi^sed  to  it ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  I  was  singular  in  my  error— many 
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persisted  in  it :  Lord  Stanley,  for  example,  even  in  1834  and  the  sabaequent 
years — ^many  even  hold  it  still,  when  experience  has  proved  its  fallacy.  Bat 
the  starding  nature  of  m^  proposals,  which  I  suppose  constitutes  what  is 
called  their  indiscretion,  is  to  De  judged  by  the  state  of  things  in  1832-3, 
and  not  by  that  of  times  present  J  ephson  nnds  that  his  patients  will  adopt  a 
very  strict  diet,  when  they  believe  themselves  to  be  in  danger;  but  he 
would  be  very  indiscreet  if  ne  prescribed  it  to  a  man  who  felt  no  symptoms 
of  indisposition,  for  the  man  would  certainly  laugh  at  him,  although  perhi^ 
the  diet  would  do  him  great  good,  if  he  could  be  induced  to  adopt  it." 

The  plan  of  the  pamphlet  itself  is  threefold ;  a  defence  of  the 
national  Establishment,  a  statement  of  the  extreme  danger  to  which 
it  was  exposed,  and  a  proposal  of  what  seemed  to  him  the  only 
means  oi  averting  this  danger ; — first,  by  a  design  for  compre- 
hending the  Dissenters  within  the  pale  of  the  Establishment,  with- 
out compromise  of  principle  on  either  side ;  secondly,  by  various 
details  intended  to  increase  its  actual  efficiency.  The  sensation 
created  by  the  appearance  of  this  pamphlet  was  considerable. 
Within  six  months  of  its  publication  it  passed  through  four  editions. 
It  was  quoted  with  approbation  and  condemnation  by  men  of  the 
most  opposite  parties,  though  with  far  more  of  condemnation  than 
of  approbation.  Dissenters  objected  to  its  attacks  on  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  their  sectarian  narrowness, — ^the  Clergy  of  the  Estab- 
lishment to  its  supposed  latitudinarianism : — its  advocacy  of  large 
reforms  repelled  the  sympathy  of  many  Conservatives — its  advo- 
cacy of  the  importance  of  religious  institutions  repelled  the  sympa- 
thy of  many  Liberals. 

Yet  still  it  was  impossible  not  to  see,  that  it  stood  apart  from  all 
the  rest  of  the  publications  for  and  against  Church  Reform,  then 
issuing  in  such  numbers  from  the  press.  There  were  many,  both 
at  the  time  and  since,  who,  whilst  they  objected  to  its  details,  yet 
believed  its  statement  of  general  principles  to  be  true,  and  only  to 
be  deprecated  because  the  time  was  not  yet  come  for  their  applica- 
tion. There  were  many  again,  who,  whilst  they  objected  to  its 
general  principles,  yet  admired  the  beauty  of  particular  passages,  or 
the  wisdom  of  some  of  the  details.  Such  were  the  statement  of  the 
advantages  of  a  national  and  of  a  Christian  Establishment, — ^his  de- 
fence of  the  Bishops'  seats  in  Parliament,  and  of  the  high  duties  of 
the  Legislature.  Such,  again,  were  the  suggestion  of  a  multiplica- 
tion of  Bishoprics,  the  creation  of  sufiragan  or  subordinate  Bishops 
— the  revival  of  an  inferior  order  of  ministers  or  deacons  in  the 
Establishment — the  use  of  churches  on  week  days — the  want  of 
greater  variety  in  our  forms  of  worship  than  is  afibrded  by  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  morning  and  evening  prayer — all  of  them  points 
which,  being  then  proposed  nearly  for  the  first  time,  have  since 
received  the  sanction  of  a  large  part  of  public  opinion,  if  not  of 
public  practice. 

One  point  of  detail,  so  little  connected  with  his  general  views 
as  not  to  be  worth  mentioning  on  its  own  account,  yet  deserves  to 
be  recorded,  as  a  curious  instance  of  the  disproportionate  attention 
which  may  sometimes  be  attracted  to  one  unimportant  passage ; 
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nameljTy  the  suggestion  that  if  Dissenters   were  comprehended 
within  the  Estabhshment,  the  use  of  different  forms  of  worship  at 
different  hours  of  the  Sunday  in  the  parish  church,  might  tend  to 
unite  the  worshippers  more  closely  to  the  Church  of  their  fathers 
and  to  one  another.    This  suggestion,  torn  from  the  context  and 
represented  in  language  which  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  specify, 
is  the  one  sole  idea  which  many  have  conceived  of  the  whole 
pamphlet,  which  many  also  have  conceived  of  his  whole  theological 
teaching,  which  not  a  few  have  conceived  even  of  his  whole  cha- 
racter.    Yet  this  suggestion  is  a  mere  detail,  only  recommended 
conditionally;  a  detail  occupying  two  pages  in  a  pamphlet  of 
eighty-eight ;  a  detail,  indeed,  which  in  other  countries  has  been 
adopted  without  difficulty  aniongst  Protestants,  Greeks,  and  Roman 
Catholics,  and  which,  in  principle  at  least,  has  since  been  sanctioned, 
in  the  alternate  use  in  one  instance  of  the  Prussian  and  English 
Liturgies,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don ; — ^but  a  detail,  on  which  he  himself  laid  no  stress  either  then 
or  afterwards ;  of  which  no  mention  occurs  again  in  any  one  of 
his  writings ;  and  of  which,  in  common  with  all  the  other  details 
in  the  pamphlet,  he  expressly  declared  that  he  was  far  from  pro- 
posing any  thing  with  "  equal  confidence  to  that  with  which  he 
maintained  the  principles  themselves ;"  and  that  he  "  was  not  anx- 
ious about  any  particular  measure  which  he  may  have  ventured  to 
recommend,  if  any  thing  could  be  suggested  by  others  which  would 
effect  the  same  great  object  of  comprehension  more  completely.^' 
(Preface  to  Principles  of  Church  Reform,  p.  iv.) 

But,  independently  of  the  actual  matter  of  the  Pamphlet,  its 
publication  was  the  signal  for  the  general  explosion  of  the  large 
amount  of  apprehension  or  suspicion,  which  had  been  in  so  many 
minds  contracted  against  him  since  he  became  known  to  the  public 
— amoiigst  ordinary  men,  from  his  Pamphlet  on  the  Roman  Catholic 
claims — amongst  more  thinking  men,  from  his  Essay  on  the  Inter- 
pretation of  Scripture — amongst  men  in  general,  from  the  union  of 
undefined  fear  and  dislike,  which  is  almost  sure  to  be  inspired  by 
the  unwelcome  presence  of  a  man  who  has  resolution  to  propose, 
earnestness  to  attempt,  and  energy  to  effect,  aiiy  great  change  either 
in  public  opinion  or  in  existing  institutions.  The  storm,  which  had 
thus  been  gathering  for  some  time  past,  now  burst  upon  him, — be- 
ginning in  theological  and  political  opposition,  but  gradually  in- 
cluding within  its  sweep  every  topic,  personal  or  professiotial,  which 
could  expose  him  to  obloquy, — and  continued  to  rage  for  the  next 
four  years  of  his  life.  The  neighbouring  county  paper  maintained 
an  almost  weekly  attack  upon  him;  the  more  extreme  of  the  Lon- 
don Conservative  newspapers  echoed  these  attacks  with  additions 
of  their  own ;  the  official  dinner  which  usually  accompanied  the 
Easter  speeches  at  Rugby  was,  on  one  occasion,  turned  into  a 
^ne  of  uproar  by  the  endeavour  to  introduce  into  it  political 
toasts ;  in  the  University  pulpit  at  Oxford,  he  was  denounced  al- 
most by  name ;  every  incautious  act  or  word  in  the  management 
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of  the  school,  almost  every  sickness  amongst  the  boys,  was  eagerly 
used  as  a  handle  against  him.  Charges  which,  in  ordinary  cases, 
would  have  passed  by  unnoticed,  fell  with  double  force  on  a  man 
already  marked  out  for  public  odium;  persons,  who  naturally 
would  have  been  the  last  to  suspect  him,  took  up  and  repeated  al- 
most involuntarily  the  invectives  which  they  heard  reverberated 
around  them  in  all  directions  ;  the  opponents  of  any  new  system 
of  education  were  ready  to  assail  every  change  which  he  had 
introduced ;  the  opponents  of  the  old  discipline  of  public  schools 
were  ready  to  assail  every  support  which  he  gave  to  it ;  the  gene- 
ral sale  of  his  Sermons  was  almost  stopped ;  even  his  personal  ac- 
quaintance began  to  look  upon  him  with  alarm,  some  dropped  their 
intercourse  with  him  altogether,  hardly  any  were  able  fully  to  sym- 
pathize with  him,  and  almost  all  remonstrated. 

He  was  himself  startled,  but  not  moved,  by  this  continued  out- 
cry. It  was  indeed,  "  nearly  the  worst  pain  which  he  had  ev^r 
felt,  to  see  the  impression  which  either  his  writings,  or  his  supposed 
opinions,  produced  on  those  whom  he  most  dearly  valued ;"  it  was 
"  a  trying  thing  to  one  who  held  his  own  opinions  as  strongly  as 
he  did,  to  be  taxed  continually  with  indifference  to  truth ;"  and  at 
times  even  his  vigorous  health  and  spirits  seemed  to  fail  under  the 
sense  of  the  estrangement  of  friends,  or  yet  more,  under  his  aver- 
sion to  the  approbation  of  some  who  were  induced  by  the  clamour 
against  him  to  claim  him  as  their  own  ally.  But  the  public  attacks 
upon  himself  he  treated  with  indiflference.  Those  which  related 
to  the  school  he  was  in  one  or  two  instances  at  their  outset  induced 
to  notice ;  but  he  early  formed  a  detcFmination,  which  he  main- 
tained till  they  died  away  altogether,  never  to  offer  any  reply,  or 
even  explanation,  except  to  his  own  personal  friends.  "  My  reso- 
lution is  fixed,"  he  said,  "to  let  them  alone,  and  brt  no  account  to 
condescend  to  answer  them  in  the  newspapers.  All  that  is  wanted 
is  to  inspire  firmness  into  the  minds  of  those  engaged  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  school,  lest  their  own  confidence  should  be  impaired  by 
a  succession  of  attacks,  which  I  suppose  is  unparalleled  in  the  expe- 
rience of  schools."  Nor  was  he  turned  in  the  slightest  degree  from 
his  principles.  Knowing,  from  the  example  of  other  schools,  that, 
had  he  been  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  questions  at  issue,  he  might 
have  taken  a  far  more  active  part  in  public  matters  without  pro- 
voking any  censure,  and  conscious  that  his  exertions  in  the  school 
were  as  efiicient  as  ever,  he  felt  it  due  alike  to  himself,  his  princi- 
ples, and  his  position,  never  to  concede  that  .he  had  acted  incon- 
sistently with  the  duties  of  his  situation :  and  therefore  in  the 
critical  election  of  the  winter  of  1834,  when  the  outcry  against  him 
was  at  its  height,  he  did  not  shrink  from  coming  up  from  West- 
moreland to  Warwickshire  td'voie  for  the  Liberal  candidate,  fore- 
seeing, as  he  must  have  done,  the  burst  of  indignation  which 
followed. 

And,  whilst  the  clamour  against  his  pamphlet  may  have  in- 
creased his  original  diffidence  in  the  practicability  of  its  details,  it 
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only  drove  hiin  to  a  more  determined  examination  and  develop- 
ment of  its  principles,  which  from  this  time  forward  assumed  that 
coherent  form  which  was  the  basis  of  all  his  future  writings.  What 
he  now  conceived  and  expressed  in  a  systematic  shape,  had  indeed 
always  floated  before  him  in  a  ruder  and  more  practical  form,  and 
in  his  later  life  it  received  various  enlargements  and  modifications. 
But  in  substance,  his  opinions,  which  up  to  this  time  had  been 
forming,  were,  after  it,  formed ;  he  had  now  reached  that  period  of 
life  after  which  any  change  of  view  is  proverbially  difficult ;  he 
had  now  arrived  at  that  stage  in  the  progress  of  his  mind,  to  which 
all  his  previous  inquiries  had  contributed,  and  from  which  all  his 
subsequent  inquiries  naturally  resulted.  His  views  of  national  ed- 
ucation became  fixed  in  the  principles  which  he  expressed  in  his 
favoiurite  watchwords  at  this  time,  "Christianity  without  Sectari- 
anism," and  "  Comprehension  without  Compromise;"  and  which 
he  developed  at  some  length  in  an  (unpublished)  "  Letter  on  the 
Admission  of  Dissenters  to  the  Universities,"  written  in  1834.  His 
long  cherished  views  of  the  identity  of  Church  and  State,  he  now 
first  unfolded  in  his  Postscript  to  the  pamphlet  on  "  Church  Re- 
form," and  in  the  first  of  his  fragments  on  that  subject,  written  in 
1834-36.  Against  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  profane  and  secu- 
lar view  of  the  State,  he  protested  in  the  Preface  to  his  third  Vol- 
ume of  Thucydides,  and  against  the  practical  measure  of  admitting 
Jews  to  a  share  in  the  supreme  legislature,  he  was  at  this  time  more 
than  once  on  the  point  of  petitioning,  in  his  own  sole  name.  Against 
what  he  conceived  to  be  the  ceremonial  view  of  the  Church,  and 
the  technical  and  formal  view  of  Christian  Theology,  he  protested 
in  the  Preface  and  First  Appendix  to  his  Third  Volume  of  Ser- 
mons ;  whilst  against  the  then  incipient  school  of  Oxford  Divinity, 
he  was  anxious  to  circulate  tracts  vindicating  the  King's  Supre- 
macy, and  tracing  in  its  opinions  the  Judaizing  principles  which 
prevailed  in  the  apostolical  age.  And  he  still  "dreamt  of  some- 
thing like  a  Magazine  for  the  poor ;  feeling  sure  from  the  abuse 
lavished  upon  him,  that  a  man  of  no  party,  as  he  has  no  chance  of 
being  listened  to  by  the  half-informed,  is  the  very  person  who  is 
wanted  to  speak  to  the  honest  uninformed." 

From  the  fermentation  against  him,  of  which  the  Midland 
counties  were  the  focus,  he  turned  with  a  new  and  increasing  de» 
light  to  his  place  in  Westmoreland,  now  doubly  endeared  to  him 
as  his  natural  home,  by  its  contrast  with  the  atmosphere  of  excite- 
ment, with  which  he  was  surrounded  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rugby.  His  more  strictly  professional  pursuits  also  went  on  un- 
disturbed ;  the  last  and  best  volume  of  his  edition  of  Thucydides 
appeared  in  1835,  and  in  1833  he  resumed  his  Roman  History, 
which  he  had  long  laid  aside.  It  might  seem  strange  that  he 
should  undertake  a  work  of  such  magnitude,  at  a  time  when  his 
chief  interest  was  more  than  ever  fixed  on  the  great  questions  of 
political  and  theological  philosophy.  His  love  for  ancient  history 
was  doubtless  in  itself  a  great  inducement  to  continue  his  con- 
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nexion  with  it  after  his  completion  of  the  edition  of  Thucydides. 
But  besides,  and  perhaps  even  more  than  this,  was  the  strong  im- 
pression that  on  those  subjects,  which  he  himself  had  most  at 
heart,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  bear  up  against  the  tide  of  mis- 
understanding and  prejudice  with  which  he  was  met,  and  that  all 
hope,  for  the  present,  of  direct  influence  over  his  countrymen  was 
cut  off.  His  only  choice,  therefore,  lay  in  devoting  himself  to  some 
work,  which,  whilst  it  was  more  or  less  connected  with  his  profes- 
sional pursuits,  would  afford  him  in  the  past  a  refuge  from  the  ex- 
citement and  confusion  of  the  present.  What  Fox  How  was  to 
Rugby,  that  the  Roman  History  was  to  the  painful  and  conflict- 
ing thoughts  roused  by  his  writings  on  political  and  theological 
subjects. 

But  besides  the  refreshment  of  Westmoreland  scenery  and  of 
ancient  greatness,  he  must  have  derived  a  yet  deeper  comfort  from 
his  increasing  influence  on  the  school.  Greater  as  it  probably  was 
at  a  later  period  over  the  school  generally,  yet  over  individual  boys 
it  never  was  so  great  as  at  the  period  when  the  clamour,  to  which 
he  was  exposed  from  without,  had  reached  its  highest  pitch. 
Then,  when  the  institution  seemed  most  likely  to  suffer  from  the 
unexampled  vehemence  with  which  it  was  assailed  through  him, 
b'^^an  a  series  of  the  greatest  successes  at  both  Universities  which 
it  had  ever  known  ;  then,  when  he  was  most  accused  of  misgov- 
ernment  of  the  place,  he  laid  that  firm  hold  on  the  esteem  and 
affections  of  the  elder  boys,  which  he  never  afterwards  lost  Then, 
more  than  at  any  other  time,  when  his  old  friends  and  acquaint- 
ance were  falling  back  from  him  in  alarm,  he  saw  those  growing 
up  under  his  charge  of  whom  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  they  would 
have  been  willing  to  die  for  his  sake. 

Here,  again,  the  course  of  his  Sermons  in  the  third  volume 
gives  us  a  faithful  transcript  of  his  feelings ;  whilst  his  increased 
confidence  in  the  school  appears  throughout  in  the  increased  affec- 
tion of  their  tone,  the  general  subjects  which  he  then  chose  for 
publication,  indicate  no  less  the  points  forced  upon  him  by  the  con- 
troversy for  the  last  two  years, — the  evils  of  sectarianism, — the 
necessity  of  asserting  the  authority  of  "  Law,  which  Jacobinism 
and  Fanaticism  are  alike  combining  to  destroy  " — Christianity,  as 
being  the  sovereign  science  of  life  in  all  its  branches,  and  espe- 
cially in  its  aspect  of  presenting  emphatically  the  Revelation  of 
God  in  Christ.  And  in  other  parts,  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  the 
deep  personal  experience,  with  which  he  spoke  of  the  pain  of  sev- 
erance from  sympathy  and  of  the  evil  of  party  spirit ;  of  "  the 
reproach  and  suspicion  and  cold  friendship  and  zealous  enmity,** 
which  is  the  portion  of  those  who  strive  to  follow  no  party  but 
Christ's — of  the  prospect  that  if  "  we  oppose  any  prevailing  opin- 
ion or  habit  of  the  day,  the  fruits  of  a  life's  labour,  as  far  as  earth 
is  concerned,  are  presently  sacrificed,"  and  "  we  are  reviled  instead 
of  respected,"  and  "every  word  and  action  of  our  lives  misrepre- 
sented  and  condemned," — of  the  manner  in  which  "  the  blessed 
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Apostle,  St.  Paul,  whose  name  is  now  loved  and  reverenced  from 
one  end  of  the  Church  of  Christ  to  the  other,  was  treated  by  his 
fellow  Christians  at  Rome,  as  no  better  than  a  latitudinarian  and 
a  heretic.'" 


LIT.      TO   THB  REV.  J.  HEARN. 

Rydal,  Junary  1, 1833. 

»    New  Year's  day  is  in  this  part  of  the  country  regarded 

as  a  great  festival,  and  we  had  prayers  this  morning,  even  in  our  villag^e 
chapel  at  RydEd.  ^f  ay  Qod  bless  us  in  all  our  doings  in  the  year  that  is 
now  begun,  and  make  us  increase  more  and  more  in  &e  knowledge  and  love 
of  Himself  and  of  His  Son ;  that  it  may  be  blessed  to  us,  whether  we  live 
to  see  the  end  of  it  on  earth  or  no. 

I  owe  you  very  much  for  the  great  kindness  of  your  letters,  and  thank  you 
earnestly  for  jrour  prayers.  Mine  is  a  bxisy  life,  so  busy  ^at  I  have  ereat 
need  of  not  losinff  my  intervcds  of  sacred  rest ;  so  taken  up  in  teaching  omers, 
that  I  have  need  of  especialprayer  and  labour  lest  I  live  with  my  own  spirit 

untaught  in  the  wisdom  of  God It  grieves  me  more  than  I 

can  say,  to  find  so  much  intolerance ;  by  which  I  mean  over-estimating  our 
points  of  difference,  and  under-estimating  our  points  of  agreement  1  am 
by  no  means  indifferent  to  truth  and  error,  and  hold  my  own  opinions  as  de- 
cidedly as  any  man;  which  of  course  implies  a  conviction  that  the  opposite 
opinions  are  erroneous.  In  many  cases,  1  think  them  not  only  erroneous,  but 
mischievous;  still  they  exist  in  men.  Whom  I  know  to  be  thoroughly  in 
earnest,  fearing  God  and  loving  Christ,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  waste  of 
time,  wnich  we  can  ill  afford,  and  a  sort  of  quarrel  *^  by  the  way,"  which  our 
Christian  vow  of  enmity  against  moral  evil  makes  utterly  unseasonable, 
when  Christians  suspend  their  great  business  and  loosen  the  bond  of  their 
union  with  each  other  by  venting  fruitless  regrets  and  complaints  against 
one  another's  errors,  instead  of  labouring  to  lessen  one  another's  sins.  For 
coldness  of  spirit  and  negligence  of  our  duty,  and  growing  worldliness,  are 
things  which  we  should  Uieuik  our  friends  for  warning  us  against ;  but  when 
they  quarrel  with  our  opinions,  which  we  conscientiously  hold,  it  merely 
provokes  us  to  justify  ourselves,  and  to  insist  that  we  are  right  and  they 
wronff. 

We  arrived  here  on  Saturday,  and  on  Sunday  night  there  fell  a  deep 
snow,  which  is  now  however  melting ;  otherwise  it  would  do  more  than  anv 
thing  else  to  spoil  this  unspoilable  country.  We  are  living  in  a  little  nook 
under  one  of  the  mountains,  as  snug  and  sheltered  as  can^be,  and  I  have 
got  plenty  of  work  to  do  within  doors, let  the  snow  last  as  long  as  it  will. 


LV.     t  TO  W.  K.  HAMILTON,  ESQ. 

Rjdal,  JBBury  16, 1838. 

[After  speaking  of  his  going  to  Rome.]  It  stirs  up  many  thoughts  to 
fancy  you  at  Rome.  I  never  saw  any  place  which  so  interested  me,  and 
next  to  it,  but,  longissimo  intervallo,  Venice — then  of  the  towns  of  Italy, 
Genoa — and  then  Pisa  and  Verona,    t  cannot  care  for  Florence  or  for  Milcui 

or  for  Turin For  me  this  country  contains  all  that  I  wish  or 

want,  and  no  travelling,  even  in  Italy,  could  give  me  the  delight  of  thus 
living  amidst  the  mountains,  and  seeing  and  lovrng  them  in  all  their  moods 
and  in  all  mine.  I  have  been  writing  on  Church  Reform,  and  urging  an 
union  with  the  Dissenters  as  the  only  thing  that  can  procure  to  us  the  blefl»- 

'  Sennons,  vol.  ill.  pp.  363.  363.  350. 
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ing  of  an  established  Christianity ;  for  the 'Dissenters  are  strong  enough  to 
turn  the  scale  either  for  an  establishment  or  against  one ;  and  at  present  the^ 
are  leagued  with  the  antichristian  party  against  one,  and  will  destroy  it 
utterly  if  iJiey  are  not  taken  into  the  camp  in  the  defence  of  it  And  if  we 
sacrifice  that  phantom  Uniformity,  which  has  been  our  curse  ever  since  the 
Reformation,  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  an  union  might  be  effected  without 
difficulty.  But  God  knows  what  will  come  to  pass,  and  none  besides,  for  we 
all  seem  groping  about  in  the  dark  together.  I  trust,  however,  that  we  shall 
be  spared  the  worst  evil  of  all,  war. 


LVI.      TO  THE  ARCnBISHOP  OF  DUBLIN. 

Rydtl,  JaoMTj  17  1839L 

As  m^  pamphlet  will  probably  reach  you  next  week,  I  wished 

you  to  hear  sometiung  from  me  on  tne  subject  beforehand.  My  reasons  for 
writing  it  were  chiefly  because  the  reform  proposed  by  Lord  Henley  and 
others  seemed  to  me  not  only  insufficient,  but  oi  a  wrong  kind ;  and  because 
I  have  heard  the  American  doctrine  of  every  man  paying  his  minister  as 
he  would  his  lawyer,  advanced  and  supported  in  high  quarters,  where  it 
sounded  cdarming.  I  was  also  struck  by  the  ffreat  vehemence  displayed  by 
the  Dissenters  at  the  late  elections,  and  by  Uie  refusal  to  jm^  Church-rates 
at  Birmingham.  Nothing,  as  it  seems  to  me,  can  save  the  Church,  but  an 
union  with  the  Dissenters ;  now  they  are  leaded  with  the  antichristian  party, 
and  no  merely  intemEd  reforms  in  the  administration  of  the  actuEd  system  will, 
I  think,  or  can  satisfy  them.  Further,  Lord  Henley's  notion  about  a  convo- 
cation, and  Bishops  not  sitting  in  Parliament,  and  laymen  not  meddling  with 
Church  doctrine,  seemed  to  me  so  dangerous  a  compound  of  the  worst  errors 
of  Popery  and  Evangelicalism  combined,  and  one  so  suited  to  the  interest  of 
the  Devil  and  his  numerous  party,  that  I  was  very  desirous  of  protesting 
against  it  However,  the  pamphlet  will  tell  its  own  story,  and  I  think  it  can 
do  no  harm,  even  if  it  does  no  good. 


LVII.      TO   THE   SAME. 

Fabraarj  1,  18S3L 

....  As  to  my  coming  down  into  Westmoreland,  I  may  almost  say  that 
it  is  to  satisfy  a  physiccd  want  in  my  nature  which  craves  after  the  enjoy- 
ment of  nature,  and  for  nine  months  in  the  year  can  find  nothing  to  satiny 
it.  I  agree  witn  old  Keble,^  that  one  does  not  need  mountains  and  lakes  for 
this ;  the  Thames  at  Laleham — Barley  Wood  and  Shotover  at  Oxford  were 
quite  enough  for  it  I  only  know  of  five  counties  in  England,  which  cannot 
supply  it ;  and  I  am  unluckily  perched  down  in  one  of  them.  These  five 
are  Warwick,  Northampton,  Huntingdon,  Cambridge  and  Bedford.  I  should 
add,  perhaps,  Rutland,  and  you  cannot  name  a  seventh ;  for  Suffolk,  which 
is  otherwise  just  as  bad,  has  its  bit  of  sea  coast  But  HEdesworth,  so  far  as 
I  remember  it,  would  be  just  as  bad  as  Rugby.  We  have  no  hills — no  plains 
— ^not  a  single  wood,  and  out  one  single  copse :  no  heath — ^no  dovm — no  rock 
— ^no  river — ^no  clear  stream — scarcely  any  flowers,  for  the  lias  is  particularly 
poor  in  them — nothing  but  one  endless  monotony  of  inclosed  fields  and 
hedge-row  trees.  This  is  to  me  a  daily  privation ;  it  robs  me  of  what  is 
naturally  my  anti-attrition ;  and,  as  I  grow  older,  I  begin  to  feel  it  My  con- 
stitution is  sound,  but  not  strong ;  and  I  feel  any  little  pressure  or  annoyance 
more  than  I  used  to  do :  and  the  positive  dulness  of  the  country  about  Kugby 

^  Christian  Year,  Fixat  Sunday  after  Epiphany. 
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makes  it  to  me  a  mere  working  place ;  I  cannot  expatiate  there  even  in  my 
walks.  So,  in  the  holidays^  I  nave  an  absolute  craving  for  the  enjoyment  of 
nature,  and  this  country  suits  me  better  than  any  thing  else,  because  we  can 
be  all  together,  because  we  can  enjoy  the  society,  and  because  I  can  do 

something  in  the  way  of  work  besides 

Two  things  nress  upon  me  unabatedly — my  wish  for  a  Bible,  such  as  I 
have  spoken  of  Defore;  and  my  wish  for  something  systematic  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  poor.  In  mv  particular  case,  undoubtedly,  the  Stamp  duties 
are  an  evil ;  for  I  still  think,  that  a  newspaper  Edone  can  help  to  cure  the 
evil  which  newspapers  have  done  and  are  doing ;  the  events  of  the  day  are 
a  definite  subject,  to  which  instruction  can  be  attached  in  the  best  possible 
manner ;  the  Penny  and  Saturday  Magcusines  are  all  ramble-scramble.  1 
think  often  of  a  Warwickshire  Magazine,  to  appear  monthly,  and  so  escape 
the  Stamp  Duties,  whilst  events  at  a  month's  end  are  still  fresh  enough  to 
interest.  We  ought  to  have,  in  Birmingham  and  Coventry,  good  and  able 
men  enough,  and  with  sufficient  variety  of  knowledge  for  such  a  work.  But 
between  the  want  of  will  and  the  want  of  power,  the  ten  who  were  vainly 
sought  to  save  Sodom,  will  be  as  vainly  sought  for  now. 


LVIII.      TO   REV  J.  TUCKER. 

(On  kb  kaTing  Eof  land  for  lodSaf  aa  a  Mbiinnarj.) 

Fabraarj,  18SI3. 

[Afler  speaking  of  the  difierences  of  tastes  and  habits  which  had  inter- 
fered with  their  having  common  subjects  of  interest.] It 

is  my  joy  to  think  that  there  will  be  a  day  when  these  things  will  all  vanish 
in  the  intense  consciousness  of  what  we  both  have  in  common.  I  owe  you 
much  more  than  I  can  well  pay,  indeed,  for  your  influence  on  my  mind  and 
character  in  early  life.  The  freshness  of  our  Oxford  life  is  continually  pre- 
sent wi&  me,  and  especially  of  the  latter  part  of  it.  How  well  I  recollect 
when  you  and  Cornish  did  duty  for  your  first  time  at  Begbrooke  and  Yam- 
ton,  and  when  we  had  one  of  our  last  skirmisJiea  together  in  a  walk  to  Gar- 
sinffton  in  March,  1819.  All  that  period  was  working  for  me  constant  good, 
and  how  delightful  is  it  to  have  our  University  recollections  so  free  from  the 
fever  of  intellectual  competition  or  parties  or  jealousies  of  any  kind  what- 
ever. I  love  also  to  think  of  our  happy  meeting  in  later  life,  when  Cornish 
and  I,  with  our  wives  and  children,  were  with  you  at  Mailing,  in  1823. 

Mean  time,  even  in  a  temporal  point  ^  view,  you  are 

going  from  what  bids  fair,  I  fear,  to  deserve  the  name  of  a  City  of  destruc- 
tion. The  state  of  Europe  is  indeed  fearful ;  and  that  of  England,  I  verily 
think,  worst  of  all.  What  is  coming,  none  can  foresee,  but  every  symptom 
is  alarming;  above  all,  the  extraordinary  dearth  of  men  professing  to  act 
in  the  fear  of  Qod,  and  not  being  fanatics ;  as  parties,  the  High  Churchmen, 
the  Evangelicals,  and  the  Dissenters  seem  to  me  almost  equally  bad,  and 
how  many  good  men  can  be  found  who  do  not  belong  to  one  of  them  ? 

Your  godson  is  now  turned  of  ten  years  old,  and  1  think  of  keeping  him 

at  home  some  time  to  familiarize  him  with  home  feelings 

I  am  sure  that  we  shall  have  your  prayers  for  his  bringing  forth  fruit  unto 

life  eternal And  now  farewell,  my  dear  friend  ;  may  €k>d 

be  with  you  always  through  Jesus  Christ,  and  may  He  bless  all  your  works 
to  His  glory  and  your  own  salvation.  You  will  carry  with  you,  as  long  as 
you  live,  my  most  affectionate  and  grateful  remembrances,  and  my  earnest 
wishes  for  all  good  to  you,  temporal  and  spiritual. 
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LIX.      TO   AN    OLD   PUPIL  AT   OXFORD.^    (a.) 

Febratiy  fiS,  1833. 

'  It  always  grieves  me  to  hear  that  a  man  does  not  like  Oxford.  I  was  so 
happy  there  myself,  and  above  all  so  happy  in  my*  friends,  that  its  associa- 
tions to  my  mind  are  purely  delightful.  But,  of  course^  in  this  respec^  every 
thing  depends  upon  the  society  you  fall  into.  If  this  be  uncongemal,  the 
place  can  have  no  other  attractions  than  those  of  a  town  full  of  good  libra- 
ries. 

......    The  more  we  are  destitute  of  opportunities  for  indulging 

our  feelings,  as  is  the  case  when  we  live  in  uncongenial  society,  the  more  we 
are  apt  to  crisp  and  harden  our  outward  manner  to  save  our  real  feelings 
from  exposure.  Thus  I  believe  that  some  of  the  most  delicate-minded  men 
get  to  appear  actually  coarse  from  their  unsuccessful  efforts  to  mask  their 
real  nature.  And  I  have  known  men  disagreeably  forward  from  their  shy- 
ness. But  I  doubt  whether  a  man  does  not  suffer  from  a  habit  of  self-con- 
straint, and  whether  his  feelings  do  not  become  really,  as  well  as  apparently, 
chilled.  It  is  an  immense  blessing  to  be  perfectly  callous  to  ridicule ;  or, 
which  comes  to  the  same  thing,  to  be  conscious  moroughly  that  what  we 
have  in  us  of  noble  and  delicate  is  not  ridiculous  to  any  but  fools,  and  that 
if  fools  will  laugh,  wise  men  will  do  well  to  let  them. 

I  shall  really  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you  at  any  time,  and  I  will  write 
to  the  best  of  my  power  on  any  subject  on  which  you  want  to  know  my 
opinion.  As  for  any  thing  more,  I  believe  that  the  one  great  lesson  for  ub 
all  is,  that  we  should  daily  pray  for  an  "  increase  of  mith."  There  is 
enough  of  iniquity  abounding  to  make  our  love  in  danger  of  waxing  cold ; 
it  is  well  said,  therefore.  "Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled;  ye  beueve  in 
God,  believe  elIso  in  Me."  By  which  I  understand  that  it  is  not  so  much 
general  notions  of  Providence  which  are  our  best  support,  but  a  sense  of 
me  personal  interest,  if  I  may  so  speak,  taken  in  our  welfare  by  Him  who 
died  for  us  and  rose  again.  May  His  Spirit  strengthen  us  to  do  His  will, 
and  to  bear  it,  in  power,  in  love,  and  in  wisdom.    God  bless  you. 


LX.      TO   THE   REV.   DR.   HAWKINS. 

Rogby,  MarobS,  1833. 

[Afler  speaking  of  a  parcel  sent  to  him.]  I  will  not  conceal,  however, 
that  my  motive  in  writing  to  you  immediately  is  to  notice  what  you  say  of 
my  pamphlet  on  Church  Reform.  I  did  not  send  it  you  for  two  reasons ; 
first,  because  I  feared  that  you  would  not  like  it;  secondly,  because  a  pam- 
phlet in  general  is  not  worth  the  carriage.  And  I  shoula  be  ashamed  of 
myself  if  I  were  annoyed  by  your  expressing  your  total  disagreement  witii 
its  principles  or  with  its  conclusions.  But  I  do  protest  most  strongly  against 
your  charge  of  writing  '*  with  haste  and  without  consideration ;''  of  writ- 
mg  "  on  subjects  which  I  have  not  studied  and  do  not  understand,"  and 
"  which  are  not  within  my  proper  province."  You  cannot  possibly  know 
that  I  wrote  in  haste,  or  that  I  nave  not  studied  the  question ;  and  I  think, 
however  much  I  might  differ  from  any  opinion  of  yours,  I  should  scarcely 
venture  to  say  that  you  hcul  written  on  what  you  did  not  understand.    I 

regret  exceedingly  the  use  of  this  kind  of  language  in  Oxford,  (for 

wrote  to  me  exactly  in  the  same  strain,)  because  it  seems  to  me  to  indicate 
a  temper,  not  the  best  suited  either  to  the  state  of  knowledge  or  of  feeling 
in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.    It  so  happens  that  the  subject  of  conformity, 

^  The  letters  of  the  alphabet  thus  affixed  are  intended  to  distingiiiah  between  the  dif* 
Cerent  popils  so  addreawd. 
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of  communion,  of  the  relations  of  Church  and  State^  of  Church  Govern- 
ment, &c.,  is  one  which  I  have  studied  more  than  any  other  which  I  could 
name.  I  have  read  very  largely  about  it,  and  thought  about  it  habitually 
for  several  years,  and  I  must  say.  that  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  ago,  I  had 
read  enoueii  of  what  were  callea  orthodox  books  upon  such  matters,  to  be 
satisfied  of  their  shallowness  and  confusion.  I  do  not  quarrel  with  you  for 
coming  to  a  different  conclusion,  but  I  do  utterly  deny  that  you  are  entitled 
to  tax  me  with  not  being  just^as  qucdified  as  yourself  to  form  a  conclu- 
sion. I  do  not  know  that  it  gives  me  much  pain,  when  my  friends  write 
what  I  do  not  like ;  for  so  long  as  I  believe  them  to  be  honest,  I  do  not  think 
that  they  will  be  the  worse  for  it ;  but  assuredly  my  convictions  of  the  utter 
falsehood  and  mischievous  tendency  of  their  opinions  are  quite  as  strong  as 
theirs  can  be  of  mine ;  though  I  do  not  expect  to  convert  them  to  my  own 
views  for  many  reasons.  As  to  the  pamphlet,  I  am  now  writing  a  Postscript 
for  the  fourth  edition  of  it,  with  some  quotations  in  justification  of  some  of 

my  positions If  any  respectable  man  of  my  own  a^e 

chooses  to  attack  my  principles,  I  am  perfectiy  ready  to  meet  him,  and  he 
shall  see  at  any  rate  whether  I  have  studied  the  question  or  no.  I  wish  that 
I  knew  as  much  about  Thucydides,  which  you  think  that  I  do  understand. 

I  hope  that  I  have  expressed  myself  clearly.  I  complain  merely  of  the 
charge  of  writing  hastily  on  a  suDject  which  I  have  not  studied.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  most  opposite  to  the  truth.  But  if  you  say  that  you  think 
I  have  studiea  it  to  very  bad  purpose,  and  am  all  wron^  about  it,  I  have  only 
to  say,  that  I  think  differentiy ;  but  I  should  not  in  the  least  complain  of  your 
giving  me  your  own  opinion  in  the  plainest  terms  that  you  chose. 


LXI.      TO   THE   SAME. 

Rngby,  Mareb  10, 1833. 

I  thank  you  entirely  for  your  last  letter;  it  is  at  once  kind  and  manly,  and 
I  much  value  your  notice  of  particular  points  in  the  Pamphlet  which  you 
think  wrong.  It  is  very  true  that  it  was  written  hastily,  i.  e.  penned,  for  the 
time  was  snort ;  but  it  is  no  less  true  that  the  matter  of  it,  as  far  as  its  gen- 
eral principles  are  concerned,  had  been  thought  over  in  my  mind  again  and 
again.  In  fact,  my  difficulty  was  how  to  write  sufficiently  briefly,  for  I  have 
matter  enough  to  nil  a  volume ;  and  some  of  the  propositions,  which  I  have 
heard  objected  to,  as  thrown  out  at  random,  are  to  my  own  mind  the  results 
of  a  very  full  consideration  of^the  case ;  although  I  have  contented  myself 
with  putting  down  the  conclusion,  and  omitting  the  premises.  [Afler  an- 
awenng  a  question  of  history.]  I  fear,  indeed,  that  our  differences  of  opin- 
ion on  many  points  of  which  I  have  written  must  be  exceedingly  wide.  I 
am  conscious  that  I  have  a  great  deal  to  learn ;  and,  if  I  live  ten  years  more, 
I  hope  I  shall  be  wiser  than  I  am  now.  Still  I  am  not  a  boy,  nor  do  I  believe 
that  any  one  of  my  friends  has  arrived  at  his  opinions  with  more  deliberation 
and  deeper  thougnt  than  I  have  at  mine.  And  you  should  remember,  that  if 
many  of^  my  notions  indicate  in  your  judgment  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with 
the  subject,  this  is  exactiy  the  impression  which  tne  opposite  notions  leave 
on  my  mind ;  and,  as  I  know  it  to  be  quite  possible  that  a  conclusion,  which 
seems  to  ipe  mere  folly  and  ignorance,  may  really  rest  on  some  proof,  of 
which  I  am  wholly  ignorant,  and  which  to  the  writer's  mind  may  have  been 
so  familiar  from  long  habit  as  to  seem  quite  superfluous  to  be  stated — so  it  is 
equally  possible,  that  what  appears  foUy  or  ignorance  to  you,  may  also  be 
justified  Dy  a  view  of  the  question  which  has  escaped  your  notice,  and  which 
I  may  happen  to  have  hit  upon. 

Undoubtedly  I  should  think  it  wrong  to  write  on  any  subject,  and  much 
more  such  a  subject  as  the  Church,  without  having  considered  it  It  can 
hardly  be  an  honeH  opinion,  if  it  be  expressed  coimdentiy,  without  a  con- 
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sciousness  of  having  sufficient  reason  for  it.  And  though  on  subjects  withm 
the  reach  of  our  faculties,  sufficient  consideration,  in  me  strict  sense,  must 
preclude  error,  (for  all  error  must  arise  either  from  some  premises  being  un- 
known, or  from  some  faulty  conclusion  being  derived  from  those  which  we  do 
know,)  yet  of  course  for  our  moral  justification,  it  is  sufficient  that  we  have 
considered  it  as  well  as  we  could,  and  so,  that  we  seem  to  have  a  competent 
understanding  of  it  compared  with  other  men — to  be  able  to  communicate 
some  truth  to  others^  while  we  receive  truths  from  them  in  return. 

But  my  main  object  in  writing  was  to  thank  you  for  your  letter,  and  to 
assure  you  that  my  feeling  of  anger  is  quite  subsided,  if  anger  it  could  be 
called.  Yet  I  think  I  had  a  right  to  complain  of  the  tone  of  decided  con- 
demnation which  ran  through  your  first  letter,  assuming  that  I  had  written 
without  reflection  and  without  study,  because  my  notions  were  different  from 
yours ;  and  I  think  that  had  I  applied  similar  expressions  to  any  work  of 
yours,  you  would  have  oeen  annoyed  as  much  as  I  was,  and  have  thought 
that  I  had  judged  you  rather  unfairly.  But  enough  of  this:  and  I  will  only 
hope  that  my  next  work,  if  ever  I  live  to  write  another,  may  pleaae  you 
better. 


LXII.      TO   WILLIAM   SMITH,   ESQ.,   FORMERLY  M.   P.   FOR  NORWICH. 

(In  antwar  to  a  lattar  od  tba  •nbjaetof  his  pamphlet,  partienlarlr  objaetinf  to  hia  iiiakiaf  it  aaaantial 
to  tboaa  iodudad  io  hia  tehamo  of  compiabaiiaion,  that  tbay  ahouM  adoran  Gbriat  aa  aa  objact  of  wor- 
ahip.) 

Eof  by,  March  9, 1833. 

I  trust  you  will  not  ascribe  it  to  neglect,  that  I  have  not  returned  an  ear- 
lier answer  to  your  letter.  My  time  has  been  v^ry  much  occupied,  and  I 
did  not  wish  to  write,  till  I  could  command  leisure  to  write  as  fully  as  the 
purport  and  tone  of  your  letter  required. 

I  cannot  be  mistaken,  I  think,  in  concluding  that  I  have  the  honour  of 
addressing  Mr.  Smith,  who  was  so  long  the  Member  for  Norwich,  and  whose 
name  must  be  perfecdv  familiar  to  any  one  who  has  been  accustomed  to  fol- 
low the  proceedings  of  ParUament. 

The  passage  in  my  Pamphlet  to  which  you  allude  is  expressly  limited  to 
the  case  of  "  the  Umtarians  preserving  exactly  their  present  character ;" 
that  is,  as  appears  by  a  comparison  with  what  follows,  (p.  36,)  their  includ- 
ing many  who  "  call  themselves  Unitarians,  because  the  name  of  unbe- 
liever is  not  yet  thought  creditable."  And  these  persons  are  expressly  dis- 
tinguished from  those  other  Unitarians  whom  I  speak  of  "  as  really  Uhris- 
tians."  In  giving  or  withholding  the  title  of  Christian,  I  was  much  more 
influenced  by  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  parties  alluded  to  than  by  their 
doctrinal  oi>inions.  For  instance,  my  dislike  to  the  works  of  the  late  Mr. 
Belsham  arises  more  from  what  appears  to  tae  their  totally  unchristian  tone, 
meaning  particularly  their  want  of  that  devotion,  reverence,  love  of  holiness, 
and  dread  of  sin  which  breathes  through  the  Apostolical  writings,  than  from 
the  mere  opinions  contained  in  them,  utterly  erroneous  as  I  beueve  them  to 
be.  And  this  was  my  reason  for  laying  particular  stress  on  the  worship  of 
CJirist ;  because  it  appears  to  me  that  the  feelings  with  which  we  regard 
Him  are  of  much  greater  importance,  than  such  metaphysical  questions  as 
those  between  Homoousians  and  Homoiousians,  or  even  tnan  the  question  of 
His  humanity  or  proper  divinity. 

My  great  objection  to  Unitarianism  in  its  present  form  in  England,  idiere 
it  is  professed  smcerely,  is  that  it  makes  Christ  virtuaJIy  dead.  Our  relation 
to  Hun  is  past  instead  of  present ;  and  the  result  is  notorious,  that  instead  of 
doinff  every  thing  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  language  of  Unitari- 
ans loses  this  peculiarly  Christian  character,  and  assimilates  to  that  of  mere 
Deists;  *^ Providence,"  "the  Supreme  Being,"  and  other  such  exjH-essions 
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taking  the  place  of  "  God',  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  "the  Lord," 
&c.,  which  other  Christians,  like  the  Apostles,  have  found  at  once  most  nat- 
ural to  them,  and  most  delightful.  For  my  own  part,  considering  one  great 
object  of  God's  revealing  Himself  in  the  Person  of  Christ  to  be  the  furnishing 
Ufl  with  an  object  of  worship  which  we  could  at  once  love  and  understand ; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  supplying  safely  and  wholesomely  that  want  in  human 
nature,  which  has  shown  itself  in  false  religions,  in  ^'  making  gods  afler  our 
own  devices,"  it  does  seem  to  me  to  be  forfeiting  the  peculiar  benefits  thus 
offered,  if  we  persist  in  attempting  to  approach  to  God  in  His  own  incompre- 
hensible essence,  which  as  no  man  hatn  seen  or  can  see,  so  no  man  can  con- 
ceive it.  And,  while  I  am  most  ready  to  allow  the  provoking  and  most  ill- 
judged  language  in  which  the  truth,  as  I  hold  it  to  be,  respecting  God  has 
Deen  expresseoby  Trinitarians,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  Unitarians  have  deceived  themselves  by  fancying  that  they  could  un- 
derstand the  notion  of  one  God  any  better  than  that  of  God  in  Christ : 
whereas,  it  seems  to  me,  that  it  is  onl^  of  God  in  Christ  that  I  can  in  my 
present  state  of  being  conceive  anv  thm^  at  all.  To  know  Qod  the  Father, 
that  is^  God  as  He  is  in  Himself,  in  His  to  us  incomprehensible  essence, 
seems  the  great  and  most  blessed  promise  reserved  for  us  when  this  mortal 
shall  have  put  on  immortality. 

You  will  forgive  me  for  writing  in  this  language ;  but  I  could  not  other- 
wise well  express  what  it  was,  which  I  consider  such  a  departure  from  the 
spirit  of  Christianity  in  modern  Unitarianism.  Will  you  forgive  me  also  for 
expressing  my  belief  and  fervent  hope,  that  if  we  could  get  rid  of  the  Anthan- 
asian  Creed,  and  of  some  other  instances  of  what  I  would  call  the  technical 
language  or  Trinitarianism,  many  good  Unitarians  would  have  a  stumbling- 
block  removed  out  of  their  path,  and  would  join  their  fellow  Christians  m 
bowing  the  knee  to  Him  who  is  Lord  both  of  the  dead  and  the  living. 

But  whatever  they  may  think  of  His  nature,  I  never  meant  to  deny  the 
name  of  Christian  to  those  who  truly  love  and  fear  Him ;  and  though  I  think 
it  is  the  tendency  of  Unitarianism  to  lessen  this  love  and  fear,  yet  I  doubt 
not  that  many  Uuitarians  feel  it  notwithstanding,  and  then  He  is  their  Sa- 
viour, and  they  are  His  people. 


LXIII.      TO  THE   CHEVALIER   BUNSEN. 

Rngbj,  May  6, 1833. 

I  thank  you  most  heartily  for  two  most  delightful  letters.  They  both 
make  me  feel  more  ardently  the  wish  that  I  could  see  you  once  again,  and 
talk  over  instead  of  wri|e  the  many  important  subjects  which  interest  us 
both,  and  not  us  only,  but  all  the  world 

First,  as  to  our  politics.  I  detest  as  cordially  as  you  can  do  the  party  of 
the  "  Movement,"  both  in  France  and  England.  I  detest  Jacobinism  in  its 
root  and  in  its  branches,  with  all  that  godless  Utilitarianism,  which  is  its  fa- 
vourite aspect  at  this  moment  in  England.  Nothing  within  my  knowledge 
is  more  utterly  wicked  than  the  party  of  .  .  .  men  who,  fairly  and  lite- 
rally, as  I  fear,  blaspheme  not  the  Son  of  Man,  but  the  Spirit  of  God ;  they 
hate  Christ,  because  He  is  of  heaven  and  they  are  of  evil. 

Fol"  the  more  vulgar  form  of  our  popular  party,  the  total  ignorance  of,  and 
indifference  to,  all  principle ;  the  mere  money-getting  and  money-saving  self- 
ishness which  cries  aloud  for  cheap  government,  meiking,  as  it  were,  avro  ref 
y€teor  to  consist  in  cheapness — my  reeling  is  one  of  extreme  contempt  and 
disgust  My  only  difference  from  you,  so  far  as  I  see,  regtu'ds  our  anti-re- 
ibrmers,  or  rather  the  Tory  party  in  general  in  England.  Now,  undoubt- 
edly, some  of  the  very  best  and  wisest  men  in  the  country  have  on  the  Re- 
form question  joined  this  party,  but  they  are  as  Falkland  was  at  Oxford — 
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had  their  party  triumphed,  they  would  have  been  the  first  to  lament  the  vic- 
tory ;  for,  not  they  would  have  influenced  the  measures  carried  into  effect — 
but  the  worst  and  most  selfish  part  of  our  aristocracy,  with  the  coarsest  and 
most  profligate  of  their  dependents,  men  like  the  Hortensii,  and  Lientuli, 
and  Claudii  of  the  Roman  Civil  wars,  who  thwarted  Pompey,  insulted  Ci- 
cero, and  ground  down  the  provinces  with  their  insolence  and  tyranny ; 
men  so  hateful  and  so  contemptible,  that  I  verily  believe  that  the  victoiy  of 
Ceesar,  nay  even  of  Augustus,  was  a  less  evil  to  the  human  race  than  would 
have  resulted  from  the  triumph  of  the  aristocracy. 

And,  as  I  feel  that,  of  the  two  besetting  sins  of  human  nature,  selfish 
neglect  and  selfish  agitation,  the  former  is  the  more  common,  and  has  in  the 
long  run  done  far  more  harm  than  the  latter,  although  the  outbreaks  of  the 
latter,  while  they  last,  are  of  a  far  more  atrocious  character ;  so  I  have  in  a 
manner  vowed  to  myself,  and  prayed  that,  with  God's  blessing,  no  exceasea 
of  popular  wickedness,  though  I  should  be  m]^self,  as  I  expect,  the  victim  of 
them,  no  temporary  evils  produced  by  revolution,  shall  ever  make  me  forget 
the  wickedness  of  Toryism, — of  that  spirit  which  has  throughout  ^e  long 
experience  of  all  history  continually  thwarted  the  cause  of  God  and  good- 
ness   and  has  gone  on  abusing  its  opportunities,  and  heaping 

up  wrath  by  a  long  series  of  selfish  neglect  against  the  day  of  wrath  and 
judgment 

Again,  I  feel  that  while  I  agree  with  you  wholly  and  most  heartily  in 
my  abhorrence  of  the  spirit  of  1789,  of  the  American  war,  of  the  French 
Economistes,  and  of  the  English  Whigs  of  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century  and  beginning  of  the  eighteenth,  yet  I  have  always  been  unable  to 
sympathize  with  what  you  call  "  the  historical  liberty"  which  grew  out  of 
the  system  of  the  middle  ages.  For,  not  to  speak  of  the  unhappv  extinction 
of  that  liberty  in  many  countries  of  Europe,  even  in  England  it  snowed  itself 
to  have  been  more  the  child  of  accident  than  of  principle ;  and  throughout 
the  momentous  period  of  the  eighteenth  century,  this  character  of  it  was 
fatally  developed.  For,  not  ascending  to  general  principles,  it  foresaw  not 
the  evil,  till  it  oecame  too  mature  to  be  remedied^  and  the  state  of  the  poor 
and  that  of  the  Church,  are  melancholy  proofs  of  the  folly  of  what  is  called 
"  letting  well  alone ;"  which,  not  watching  for  symptoms,  nor  endeavouring 
to  meet  the  coming  danger,  allows  the  fuel  of  disease  to  accumulate  in  the 
unhealthy  body,  till,  at  last,  the  sickness  strikes  it  with  the  suddenness  and 
mEdignity  of  an  incurable  pestilence.  But,  when  the  cup  is  nearlv  full,  and 
revonitions  are  abroad,  it  is  a  sign  infallible  that  the  old  state  or  things  is 
ready  to  vanish  away.  Its  race  is  run,  and  no  human  power  can  preserve 
it  But  by  attempting  to  preserve  it,  you  derange  the  process  of  the  new 
birth  whicn  must  succeed  it ;  and  whilst  the  old  perishes  in  spite  of  your 
efforts,  you  get  a  monstrous  and  misshapen  creature  in  its  place ;  when  had 
the  birth  been  quietly  effected,  its  proportions  might  have  been  better,  and 
its  inward  constitution  sounder  and  less  irritable. 

What  our  birth  in  England  is  likely  to  end  in,  is  indeed  a  hard  question. 
I  believe  that  our  only  chance  is  in  the  stability  of  the  present  ministers.  I 
am  well  aware  of  their  faults ;  but  still  they  keep  out  the  Tories  and  the 
Radicals,  the  Red  Jacobins  of  1794  and  the  White  Jacobins  of  1795,  or  of 
Naples  in  1799,— alike  detestable.  I  do  not  think  that  you  can  fully  judge 
of  what  the  ascendency  of  the  Tories  is ;  it  is  not  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
or  Sir  R.  Peel  who  would  do  harm,  but  the  base  party  that  they  would  bring 

in  their  train, and  all  the  tribe  or  selfish  and  ignorant  lords 

and  country  squires  and  clergymen,  who  would  irritate  the  deling  of  the 
people  to  madness. 

If  you  see  my  Pamphlet  and  Postscript,  you  will  see  that  I 

have  kept  clear  of  the  mere  secular  questions  of  tithes  and  pluralities,  and 
have  argued  for  a  comprehension  on  higher  grounds.  I  dislike  Articles  be- 
cause they  represent  truth  untruly,  that  is,  m  an  unedifyinff  manner,  and 
thus  robbed  of  its  living  truth,  whilst  it  retains  its  mere  literal  form  -,  wheresi 
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the  oame  truth,  embodied  in  prayers,  or  confesBioiw.  or  even  in  catechisroB, 
becomes  more  Christian,  just  in  proportion  as  it  is  less  theological.  But  I 
fear  that  our  reforms,  instead  of  labouring  to  unite  the  Dissenters  with  the 
Church,  will  confirm  their  separate  existence  by  relieving  them  from  all 
which  thev  now  complain  of  as  a  burden.  And  continuing  distinct  from 
the  Church,  will  they  not  labour  to  effect  its  overthrow,  till  they  bring  us 
quite  to  the  American  platform  ? 


LZIY.      TO   TBE   ARCHBISHOP    OF  DUBLIN. 

Rngby,  May  91,18331 

. It  is  painful  to  think  that  these  exaggerations,  in  too 

many  instances,  cannot  be  innocent ;  in  Oxford  there  is  an  absolute  «aro- 

axTiikop  v/fi'^wr,  whose  activity  is  surprising I  do  hope,  that  we  shall 

see  you  all  next  month.    When  I  am  yot  so  strong  as  usual,  I  feel  the  vexa* 

tion  of  the  school  more  than  I  could  wish  to  do And  I  have  also 

been  annoyed  at  the  feeling  excited  in  some  of  my  old  friends  by  my  pam-^ 
phlet,  and  by  the  constant  and  persevering  falsehoods  which  are  circulated 

concerning  my  opinions  and  my  practice Thucydides  creeps  on 

slowly,  and  nothing  else,  save  my  school  work,  gets  on  at  all.  I  do  confess, 
that  I  feel  now  more  anxious  than  I  used  to  do  to  get  time  to  write,  and 
especially  to  write  history.    But  this  will  not  be. 


LXV.      TO   REV.  J.   BEARN. 

Rugby,  May  99,  1833. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  ever  felt  the  intense  difii- 

culty  of  expressing  in  any  other  language  the  impression,  which  the  Scrip- 
ture statement  of  any  great  doctrine  has  left  on  your  own  mind.  It  has 
grieved  me  much  to  find  that  some  of  my  own  friends,  whilst  they  acquit  me 
of  any  such  intention,  consider  the  tendency  of  my  Church  Reform  plan  as 
latitadinarian  in  point  of  doctrine.  Now  my  belief  is.  that  it  would  have 
precisely  the  contrary  effect,  and  would  tend  ultimately  to  a  much  greater 
unity  and  strictness  m  true  doctrine ;  that  is  to  say,  in  those  views  of  Gknl's 
deaungs  and  dispositions  towards  us,  and  of  our  consequent  duties  towards 
Him,  which  constitute,  I  imagine,  the  essence  of  the  Grospel  Revelation. 
Now,  what  I  want  is,  to  abstract  from  what  is  commonly  called  doctrine 
every  thing  which  is  not  of  this  kind ;  and  secondly,  for  what  is  of  this  kind, 
to  present  it  only  so  far  forth  as  it  is  so,  dropping  all  deductions  which  we 
conceive  may  be  drawn  from  it,  regarded  as  a  naked  truth,  but  which  cannot 
be  drawn  from  it,  when  regarded  as  a  Divine  practical  lesson. 

For  instance,  it  is  common  to  derive  from  our  Lord's  words  to  Nicodemus, 
"Except  a  man  be  bom  of  water,"  dbc,  an  universal  proposition,  " No 
being  can  be  saved  ordinarily  without  baptism  ;"  and  then  to  prove  the  fit- 
ness of  baptizing  infants,  for  this  reason,  as  necessary,  out  of  charity  to 
them;  whereas  our  Lord's  words  are  surely  only  for  those  who. can  under- 
stand them.  Take  any  person  widi  the  use  of  his  faculties,  and  therefore 
tii'e  consciousness  of  sin  in  his  own  heart,  and  say  to  him,  that  "  Except  he 
be  born  again."  &c.,  and  then  you  apply  Christ's  word  in  its  true  meaning, 
io  arouse  men's  consciences,  and  make  them  see  that  their  evil  and  corrupt 
nature  can  of  itself  end  only  in  evil.  But  when  we  apply  it  universally  as 
1^  abstract  truth,  and  form  conclusions  from  it,  those  conclusions  are  fre- 
qpently  either  uncharitable  or  superstitious,  or  both.  It  was  uncharitable 
Dfhen  men  argued,  though  correctly  enough  as  to  logic,  that,  if  no  man 
could  be  saved  without  baptism,  all  tne  heamen  must  have  perished;  and- it 
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was  uncharitable  and  superstitious  too.  to  argue,  as  Cranmer,  that  nnbap- 
tized  infants  must  perish ;  but  that,  it  baptized,  they  were  instantly  sate. 
Now,  I  hold  it  to  be  a  most  certain  rule  of  interpreting  Scripture,  that  it 
never  speaks  of  persons,  when  there  is  a  physical  unpossibility  of  its  speak- 
ing to  them :  but  so  soon  as  the  mind  opens  and  understands  the  word,  then 
the  word  belongs  to  it,  and  then  the  truth  is  his  in  all  its  ftdness ;  that  "'  ex- 
cept he  be  bom  aeain,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God."  So  the  heathen 
who  died  before  uie  word  was  spoken,  and  in  whose  land  it  has  never  been 
preached,  are  dead  to  the  word, — it  concerns  not  them  at  all ;  but  the  moment 
It  can  reach  them,  then  it  is  theirs  and  for  them ;  and  we  are  bound  to  spread 
it,  not  from  general  considerations  of  their  fate  without  it,  but  because 
Christ  has  commanded  us  to  spread  it,  and  because  we  see  that  Christianity 
has  the  promise  of  both  worlds,  raising  men's  nature,  and  fittinff  them  for 
commumon  with  Gh>d  hereafter, — revealing  Him  in  His  Son.  Now,  ap^y 
this  rule  to  all  the  Scriptures,  and  ask  at  every  passage,  not  <'  What  foUows 
horn  this  as  a  general  truth  7" — ^but  "  What  is  the  exact  lesson  or  impres- 
sion which  it  was  intended  to  convey^ — what  faults  was  it  designed  to  cor- 
rect?— what  ^ood  feelings  to  encourage?"  Our  Lord  says,  ''God  is  a 
Spirit :"  now  if  we  make  conclusions  from  this  metaphysically,  we  may,  for 
aught  I  know,  run  into  all  kinds  of  extravagance,  because  we  neither  know 
what  God  is,  nor  what  Spirit  is ;  but  if  we  take  our  Lord's  conclusion, 
"  Therefore  we  should  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth ;"  i.  e.  not  with 
outward  forms,  and  still  less,  with  evil  passions  and  practices, — then  it  is  lull 
of  truth,  and  wisdom,  and  goodness.  I  have  filled  my  paper,  and  yet  per- 
haps have  not  fully  develop^  my  meaning;  but  you  wiU  connect  it  periiaps 
with  my  dislike  of  Articles,  because  their  truth  is  always  expressed  anstract- 
edly  and  theoretically,  ana  my  preference  of  a  Liturgy  as  a  bond  of  union, 
because  there  it  assumes  a  practical  shape,  as  it  is  meant  in  Scripture  to  be 
taken. 


LXVI.      TO   HI8   SISTBfi,  THE  COUNTESS   OF  CAVAN. 

(lo  aMwvr  to  AqowtioB  onDr.  WlKUly'i  **  Thooghti  m  tkt  Sabbatlu'*) 

Ei^7,JaMlM83IL 

My  own  notions  about  the  matter  would  take  up  rather  too 

much  room,  I  fear,  to  come  in  at  the  end  of  my  paper.  But  my  conclusion  is. 
that  whilst  St  Paul  on  the  one  hand  would  have  oeen  utterly  shocked  could 
he  have  foreseen  that  eighteen  hundred  years  after  Christianity  had  b^^n  in 
the  world,  such  an  institution  as  the  Saboath  would  have  been  still  nMded ; 
yet  seeing  that  it  is  still  needed,  the  obligation  of  the  old  commandment  is 
still  binding  in  the  spirit  of  it:  that  is,  that  we  should  use  one  day  in  seven 
as  a  sort  oi  especial  reminder  of  our  duties,  and  a  relieving  ourselves  fiom 
the  overpressure  of  worldly  things,  which  daily  life  brings  with  it  But  our 
Sunday  is  the  beginning  or  the  week,  not  the  end — a  day  of  preparation  and 
strengthening  for  the  week  to  come,  and  not  of  rest  for  the  past;  and  in  tku 
sense  ^e  old  Christians  kept  it  because  it  was  the  day  on  which  God  began 
his  work  of  creation ;  so  little  aid  they  think  that  they  had  any  thing  to  do 
with  the  old  Jevrish  Sabbath.  You  will  see,  also,  by  our  common  Catechism, 
that "  the  duty  towards  God,"  which  is  expressly  given  as  a  summary  of  tb» 
four  first  commandments  to  us,  as  Christiafu^  says  not  one  word  obont  die 
Sabbath,  but  simply  about  loving  God,  worshippin|r  him.  and  serving  him 
truly  all  the  daye  of  our  life.  It  is  not  that  we  may  pick  ana  choose  what  com- 
mandments we  like  to  obey,  but,  as  all  the  commandments  have  no  force  upon 
ui  OS  $uchj — ^that  is,  as  positive  and  literal  commands  addressed  to  ourselves, 
--^it  Is  only  a  question  how  far  each  commandment  is  applicable  to  us, — ^that  is, 
how  far  we  are  in  the  same  circumstances  with  those  to  ^hom  it  .was  given. 
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Now,  in  respect  to  the  great  moral  commands  of  worshipping  and  honouring 
God,  honoarinff  i^ents,  abstaining  from  mturder,  &c., — as  these  are  equally 
applicable  to  au  tmies  and  all  states  of  society,  thev  are  equally  binding  upon 
aU  men,  not  as  having  been  some  of  the  commanoments  given  to  the  Jews, 
but  as  being  part  of  God's  eternal  and  universal  law,  for  all  his  reasonable 
creatures  to  obey.  And  here,  no  doubt,  there  is  a  serious  responsibility  for 
everyone  to  determine  how  far  what  he  reads  in  the  Bible  concerns  himself; 
and  no  doubt,  also,  that  if  a  man  chooses  to  cheat  his  conscience  in  such  a 
matte^  he  might  do  it  easily ;  but  the  responsibility  is  one  which  we  cannot 
get  rid  of,  because  we  see  that  parts  of  the  Bible  are  not  addressed  directly 
to  us ;  and  thus  we  must  decide  what  is  addressed  to  us  and  what  is  not ; 
and  if  we  decide  dishonestly,  for  the  sake  of  indulging  any  evil  inclination, 
we  do  but  double  our  guilt* 


LXVII.     TO  MR.  SERGEANT  COLERIDQE. 

R«Cb7,JoMUI,18», 

Our  Westmoreland  house  is  rising  from  its  founda- 
tions, and  I  hope  rearing  itself  tolerably  "  in  auras  euereas."  It  looks 
right  into  the  bosom  of  Fairfield. — a  noble  mountain,  which  sends  down  two 
long  arms  into  the  valley,  and  keeps  the  clouds  reposing  between  them, 
wmle  he  looks  down  on  them  composedly  with  his  quiet  brow ;  and  the 
Rotha,  "  purior  electro,"  winds  rouna  our  fields,  just  under  the  house.  Be- 
Idnd.  we  run  up  to  the  top  of  Lou^hrigf,  and  we  have  a  mountain  pasture, 
in  a  basin  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  tne  yery  image  of  those  "  Saltus  "  on 
Cithseron,  where  (Edipus  was  found  by  the  Corinthian  shepherd.  The 
Wordsworths'  friendship,  for  so  I  may  call  it,  is  certainly  one  of  the  greatest 
delights  of  Fox  How^ — ^tne  name  ofmjx*^o9, — and  their  kindness  in  ar- 
ranging every  thing  m  our  absence  has  been  very  great.  Mean  time,  till 
our  own  house  is  ready,  which  cannot  be  till  next  summer,  we  have  taken  a 
furnished  house,  at  the  head  of  Grasmere,  on  a  little  shoulder  of  the  moun- 
tain of  Silver  How,  between  the  lake  on  one  side,  and  Easedale,  tfie  most 
.  delicious  of  vales,  on  the  other. 


LXVIII.     TO  A  PUPIL. 

(Who  had  writteD,  with  omeh  usUtj,  to  koow  whothor  ho  hod  dfondod  him,  oi  ho  hod  thowht  hio 
Boonorohoiifodtowoidohim)  ^ 

Onomora,  Jalj  15, 18SS. 

The  Other  part  of  your  letter  at  once  gratified  andjpained 

me.    I  was  not  aware  of  any  thing  in  my  manner  to  you  that  coald  imply 

<  The  principle  here  laid  down  is  g^ven  more  at  length  in  the  Eoay  ob  the  Right 
Interpfetation  of  Scripture,  at  the  end  of  the  second  volnme  of  hia  Sermona;  and  alao  in 
the  Sennon  on  the  Lord's  Daj,  in  the  third  volnme.  It  may  be  well  to  inaert  in  this  place 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Jnatioe  Coleridge  in  1830,  relating  to  a  libel  in  a  newBpapcr,.chaiging  him 
with  violation  of  the  obsenranoe  of  Sunday. 

*  "  Svrely  I  can  deny  the  charge  atoatly  and  in  toto;  for,  althongh  I  think  that  Hkt 
whole  law  is  done  away  with,  so  fiir  as  it  is  the  law  given  on  Moont  Sinaf ;  yet  so  far  as 
it  is  the  Law  of  the  Spirit,  I  hold  it  to  be  all  binding ;  and  believing  that  oar  need  of  a 
Lord's  day  is  as  great  as  ever  it  was,  and  that  therefore  its  obsenrasce  is  God's  will,  and 
ia  likely,  so  fiir  as  we  see,  to  be  so  to  the  end  of  time,  I  riioiild  think  it  moat  mischievoos 
to  weaken  the  respect  paid  to  it.  I  believe  all  that  I  have  ever  pabBdied  about  it,  is  to 
be  foond  at  the  end  of  my  twentieth  Sermon  Tof  the  first  volnme] ;  and  as  for  my  prac- 
tice, I  am  busy  every  Sunday,  firom  morning  till  evening,  in  lecturing  the  boys,  or  preadi- 
ing  to  them,  or  writing  sennons  ibr  them.    One  feels  sidumsd  to  mention  such  things, 
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disapprobatioa ;  and  certainly  it  was  not  intended  to  do  so.  Yet  it  is  true 
that  I  had  observed,  with  some  pain,  what  seemed  to  me  indications  of  a 
want  of  enthusiasm,  in  the  good  sense  of  the  word,  of  a  moral  sense  and 
feeling  corresponding  to  what  I  knew  was  your  intellectual  activity.  I  did  not 
observe  any  thing  amounting  to  a  sneering  spirit ;  but  there  seemed  to  me 
a  coldness  on  refigious  matters,  which  made  me  fear  lest  it  should  change 
to  sneering,  as  your  understanding  became  more  vigorous ;  for  this  is  tEe 
natural  famt  of  the  undue  predominance  of  the  mere  intellect  unaccompanied 
by  a  corresponding  growth  and  liveliness  of  the  moral  affections,  particulariy 
that  of  admiration  and  love  of  moral  excellence,  just  as  superstition  arises, 
where  it  is  honest,  from  the  undue  predominance  of  the  anections,  without 
the  strengthening  power  of  the  intellect  advancing  in  proportion.  This  was 
the  whole  amount  of  my  feeling  with  respect  to  you.  and- which  has  nothing 
to  do  with  your  conduct  in  school  matters.  I  should  have  taken  an  op- 
portunity  of  spealdng  to  you  about  the  state  of  your  mind,  had  you  not  led 
me  now  to  mention  it  Possibly  my  impression  may  be  wronff,  and  indeed 
it  has  been  created  by  very  trining  circumstances :  out  I  am  uways  keenly 
aJive  on  this  point,  to  the  slightest  indications,  because  it  is  the  besetting 
danger  of  an  active  mind — a  much  more  serious  one,  I  think,  than  the  temp- 
tation to  mere  personal  vanity. 

I  must  again  say,  most  expressly,  that  I  observed  nothing  more,  than  an 
apparent  want  of  lively  moral  susceptibility.  Your  answers  on  religiou 
subjects  were  always  serious  and  sensible,  and  seemed  to  me  quite  sincere ; 
r  only  feared  that  they  proceeded,  perhaps  too  exclusively,  from  an  intel- 
lectual perception  of  truth,  without  a  sufficient  love  and  admiration  for 
goodness.  I  nold  the  lines,  "  nil  admirari,"  dbc,  to  be  as  utterly  false  tm 
any  moral  sentiment  ever  uttered.  Intense  admiration  is  necessary  to  our 
highest  perfection,  and  we  have  an  object  in  the  (Gospel,  for  which  it  may 
be  felt  to  the  utmost,  without  any  fear  test  the  most  critical  intellect  should 
tax  us  justly  with  unworthy  idolatry.  But  I  am  as  little  inclined  as  any 
one  to  make  an  idol  out  of  any  human  virtue,  or  human  wisdom. 


LXIX.        TO  W.  W.  BULL,  ESO. 

Rof by,  JuM  94, 1891. 

An.ordinar^  letter  written  to  me  when  yours  was,  would  have  been  an- 
swered some  time  since,  but  I  do  not  like  to  write  to  you  when  I  have  no 
leisure  to  write  at  length.  Most  truly  do  I  thank  you  both  for  your 
adSectionate  recollection  of  my  birthday,  and  for  coupling  it  in  your  mind 
with  the  4th  of  April.'     May  my  second  birthday  be  as  blessed  to  me,  as 

the  20th  of  August,  I   doubt  not,  has  been  to  her AO 

writings  which  state  the  truth,  must  contain  things  which,  taken  nakedly  and 
without  their  balancing  truths,  may  serve  the  purposes  of  either  party,  be- 
cause no  party  is  altogether  wrong.  But  I  have  no  reason  to  think  that  my 
Church  Reform  Pamphlet  has  served  the  purposes  of  the  antichristian  party 
in  any  way,  it  being  nardly  possible  to  extract  a  passage  which  they  would 
like.  The  High  Church  party  are  offended  enough,  and  sp  are  the  Unita- 
rians, but  I  do  not  see  that  either  make  a  cat's  paw  of  me 

The  Bishop  confirms  here  on  Saturday,  and  1  have  had  and  have  stil^a 
^eat  deal  to  do  in  examining  the  bojs  for  it.  Indeed,  the  work  is  full  heavy 
just  now,  but  the  fry  are  learning  cricket,  and  we  jplky  nice  matches  some- 
times to  my  great  refreshment    ......    God  bless  you  and  yours. 

bat  the  fact  ii,  that  I  hare  doubled  my  own  work  on  Sunday,  to  give  the  boys  mote  leli- 
gioos  instraction ;  and  that  I  can,  I  hope,  deny  the  cfaaiye  of  the  libel  in  as  scronf  tsnas 
as  yon  could  wish." 

>  AlladiDg  to  his  sister's  birthdsy  and  death. 
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LXZ.      TO  BEV.  AUGUSTUS  HABB. 

(In  aiMwer  to  objeetiona  to  hit  Paanphlot,) 

Orumora,  Aufiut  3, 1633. 

And  now  I  feel  that  to  reply  to  your  letter  as  I  could 

wish,  would  require  a  volume.  You  will  say,  why  was  not  the  volume  pub- 
lished before  or  with  the  pamphlet  ?  To  which  I  answer  that,  first,  it  would 
probably  not  have  been  read,  and  secondly,  I  was  not  prepared  to  find  men 
80  startled  at  principles,  which  have  long  appeared  to  me  to  follow  necessa- 
rily from  a  careful  study  of  the  New  Testament  Be  assured,  howev.er, 
that,  whether  mistakenly  or  not,  I  fullv  believe  that  such  a  plan  as  I  have 
proved,  taken  altogether,  would  lead  to  a  more  complete  representation  of 
Dcnpture  truth  in  our  forms  of  worship  and  preaching  than  we  have  ever 
yet  attained  to ;  not,  certainly,  if  we  were  only  to  cut  away  Articles,  and 
alter  the  Liturgy—- then  the  effect  might  be  latitudinarian — ^but  if,  whilst 
relaxiujg  the  theoretical  bond,  we  were  to  tighten  the  practical  one  by 
amending  the  government  and  constitution  of  Ae  Church,  then  I  do  believe 
that  the  iruit  would  be  Christian  union,  by  which  I  certsunly  do  not  mean 
an  agreement  in  believing  nothing,  or  as  little  as  we  can.  Mean  time,  I 
wish  to  remind  ^ou  that  one  of  St.  Paul's  favourite  notions  of  heresy  is  "  a 
doting  about  strifes  of  words."  One  side  may  be  right  in  such  a  strife,  and 
the  other  wrong,  but  both  are  heretical  as  to  Christianity,  because  they  lead 
men's  minds  away  from  the  love  of  Qod  and  of  Christ,  to  questions  essen-« 
tially  tempting  to  the  intellect,  and  which  tend  to  no  profit  towards  godli- 
ness. And  again,  I  think  you  will  find  that  all  the  "  fdse  doctrines  "  spoken 
of  by  the  Apostles,  are  doctrines  of  sheer  wickedness ;  that  their  counter- 
TMTt  in  modern  times  is  to  be  found  in  the  Anabaptists  of  Munster,  or  the 
Fifth  Monarchjr  Men,  or  in  mere  secular  High  Churchmen,  or  hypocritical 
Evangelicals, — in  those  who  make  Christiamty  minister  to  lust,  or  to  covet- 
ousness,  or  to  ambition ;  not  in  those  who  interpret  Scripture  to  the  best  of 
tiieir  conscience  and  ability,  be  their  interpretation  ever  so  erroneous. 


LXXI.     TO   BEV.  O.  COBNISH. 

Allan  Btak,  Grurooro,  Aofoft  18, 18331 

I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  worry  from the  par^^  spirit 

of  the  neighbourhood,  who  in  the  first  place  have  no  notion  of  what  my 
opinions  are,  and  in  the  next  place  cannot  believe  that  I  do  not  teach  the 
boys  Junius  and  the  Edinburgh  Review,  at  the  least,  if  not  Cobbett  and  the 
Examiner.  But  this  is  an  evil  which  flesh  is  heir  to,  if  flesh,  at  least,  will  * 
write  as  I  have  done.  I  am  sorry  thafryou  do  not  like  the  Pamphlet,  for  I 
am  myself  daily  more  and  more  convinced  of  its  truth.  I  will  not  answer 
for  its  practicability ;  when  the  patient  is  at  his  last  gasp,  the  dose  may  come 
too  late,  but  still  it  is  his  only  chance :  he  may  die  of  the  doctor ;  he  must  die 
of  the  disease.  I  fear  that  nothing  can  save  us  from  falling  into  the  Am^ 
rican  system,  which  will  well  show  us  the  inherent  evil  of  our  Protestantism, 
each  man  quarrelling  with  his  neighbour  for  a  word,  and  all  discarding  so 
much  of  the  beauty  and  solemnity,  and  vinble  power  of  the  Gospel,  that  in 
common  minds,  where  its  spiritual  jMwer  is  not  very  great,  the  result  is  like 
the  savourless  salt,  the  vilest  thing  in  the  world.  I  would  join  with  all  those 
who  love  Christ  and  pray  to  him ;  who  regard  him  not  as  dead,  but  as  living. 
[This  part  of  the  letter  has  been  accidently  torn  away :  the  substance  of  it 

seems  to  have  been  the  same  as  that  of  Letters  LXI.  and  LXIX.l 

Make  the  fChurch  a]  living  and  active  society,  like  that  of^  the  first 
Christians,  [and  then]  oifferences  of  opinion  will  either  cease  or  will  signify 
nothing.    [Look]  through  the  Epistles,  and  you  will  find  notiiing  there  con- 
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demned  as  [heresy]  but  what  was  mere  wickedness ;  if  you  consider  the 
real  nature  and  connexion  of  the  tenets  condemned.  For  such  differences 
of  opinion  as  exist  amongst  Christians  now,  the  14th  chapter  of  the  Romans 
is  the  applicable  lesson — not  such  passages  as  Titus  iii.  10,  or  2  John  10, 11, 
or  Jude  3^  (that  much  abused  verse !)  or  19  or  23.  There  is  one  anathema, 
which  is  mdeed  holy  and  just,  and  most  profitable  for  ourselves  as  well  as 
for  others,  (1  Corinth,  xvi.  22,)  but  this  is  not  the  anathema  of  a  fond  the- 

olo^ Lo  !  I  have  written  you  almost  another  pamphlet,  instead  c^ 

telimg  you  of  my  wife  and  the  fry,  who  for  more  than  five  weeks  have  been 
revelfing  amongst  the  mountains.  But  as  far  as  scenery  goes,  I  would  rather 
have  heath  ana  blue  hills  all  the  year,  than  mountains  for  three  months,  and 
Warwickshire  for  nine,  with  no  hills,  either  blue  or  brown,  lo  headi,  no 
woods,  no  clear  streams,  no  wide  plains  for  lights  and  shades  to  play  over, 
nay,  no  banks  for  flowers  to  ffrow  upon,  but  one  monotonous  undiilation  of 
green  fields,  and  hed^s,  and  very  fat  cattle.  But  we  have  each  our  own 
work,  and  our  own  enjoyments,  and  I  am  sure  that  I  have  more  than  I  can 
ever  be  sufiiciently  thankful  for. 


LXXII.     TO   REV.  JULIUS  HARE. 

Eiigb7,O0lob6r  7,18991 

In  Italy  you  met  Bunsen,  and  can  now  sjrmpathize  with  the 

all  but  idolatry  with  which  I  regard  him.  So  beautifully  good,  so  wise,  and 
so  noble-minded !  I  do  not  believe  that  any  man  can  have  a  deeper  interest 
in  Rome  than  I  have,  yet  I  envy  you  nothing  so  much  in  your  last  winter^ 
stay  there,  as  your  continued  intercourse  with  Bunsen.  It  is  since  I  saw 
you  that  I  have  been  devouring  with  the  most  intense  admiration  the  third 
volume  of  Niebuhr.  The  clearness  and  comprehensiveness  of  all  his  milita- 
ry details  is  a  new  feature  in  that  wonderful  mind,  and  how  inimitably  beau- 
tiful is  that  brief  account  of  Terni.  You  will  not,  I  trust,  misinterpret  me, 
when  I  say  that  this  third  volume  set  me  at  work  again  in  earnest,  on  the 
Roman  History,  last  summer.  As  to  any  man's  being  a  fit  continuator  of 
Niebuhr,  that  is  absurd ;  but  I  have  at  lecust  the  qualification  of  an  unbounded 
veneration  for  what  he  has  done,  and,  as  my  name  is  mentioned  in  his  book, 
I  should  like  to  try  to  embody,  in  a  continuation  of  the  Roman  History,  the 
thoughts  and  notions  which  I  have  learnt  from  him.  Perhaps  I  may  trouble 
you  with  a  letter  on  this  subject,  asking,  as  I  have  oflen  done  before,  for  in- 
formation.* 


LXXIIL      TO   MR.  SERGEANT  COLERIDGE. 

Rngby,  October  99, 18B. 

I  love  your  letters  dearly,  and  thank  you  for  them  greatly;  your  last 
a  great  treat,  though  I  may  seem  not  to  have  shown  my  sense  of  it,  by  an- 
swering it  so  leisurely.  First  of  all,  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  ^e  birth  of 
my  eighth  living  child,  a  little  girl,  to  whom  we  mean  to  give  an  unreasona- 
ble number  of^names,  Frances  Bunsen  Trevenen  Whately;  the  second 
after  my  valued  friend,  the  Prussian  Minister  at  Rome,  of  whom,  as  I  know 
not  whether  I  shall  ever  see  him  a|r&in,  I  wished  to  have  a  daily  present 
recollection  in  the  person  of  one  of  m^  children.  I  wish  I  could  show  yoa 
his  two  letters,  one  to  me  on  the  political  state  of  Europe,  and  one  to  Dr. 
Nott  on  the  perfect  notion  of  a  Christian  Liturgy.  I  am  sure  that  you  would 
love  and  admire,  with  me,  ihe  extraordinary  combination  of  piety  and  wis- 

*  This  tllndes  to  a  plan  ha  at  fiist  entertained  of  beginning  kia  own  Roman  Hislory 
with  'the  Punic  warn. 
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dom  and  profound  knowledge  and  large  experience  which  breathes  through 
every  line  of  both. 

I  go  all  lengths  with  you  in  deprecating  any  increase  of 

political  excitement,  any  thing  tiiat  shall  tend  to  make  poUtics  enter  into  a 
man's  daily  thoughts  and  dauy  practice.  When  I  first  projected  the  Eng- 
lishman's Register,  I  wrote  to  my  nephew  my  sentiments  about  it  in  full ;  a 
letter  which  f  keep,  and  may  one  day  find  it  convenient  to  publish  as  my 
confession  of  faith ;  in  this  letter  I  protested  strongly  against  making  the 
Register  exclusively  political,  and  entered  at  large  into  my  reasons  for  doing 
so.  Undoubtedly  I  fear  that  the  CJovemment  lend  an  ear  too  readily  to  the 
Utilitarians  and  others  of  that  coarse  and  hard  stamp,  whose  influence  can 
be  nothing  but  evil.  In  church  matters  they  have  got  Whately,  and  a  signal 
blessinpr  it  is  that  they  have  him  and  listen  to  him ;  a  man  so  ^od  and  so 
ffreat  that  no  folly  or  wickedness  of  the  most  vile  of  factions  will  move  him 
from  his  own  purposes,  or  provoke  him  in  disgust  to  forsake  the  defence  of 
die  Temple 

I  cannot  say  how  I  am  annoyed,  both  on  public  and  private  ffrounds, 
by  these  extravagances,  [at  Oxford  y\  on  private  grounds,  from  the  gross 
breaches  of  charity  to  which  they  lead  good  men ;  8^  on  public,  because  if 
these  things  do  produce  any  efiect  on  the  clergy,  the  evil  consequences  to  the 
nation  are  not  to  be  calculated ;  for  what  is  to  become  of  the  Uhurch.  if  the 
clergy  begin  to  exhibit  an  aggravation  of  the  worst  su^rstitions  of  tne  Ro- 
man Catholics,  only  stripped  of  that  consistency,  which  stamps  even  the 
errors  of  the  Romish  system  with  something  of  a  character  of  greatness.  It 
seems  presumption  in  me  to  press  any  point  upon  your  consideration,  seeing 
in  how  many  things  I  have  learnt  to  think  from  you.  But  it  has  always 
seemed  to  me  that  an  extreme  fondness  for  our  "  dear  mother  the  panther." ' 
is  a  snare,  to  which  the  noblest  minds  are  most  liable.  It  seems  to  me  tnat 
dl,  absolutely  all,  of  our  religious  afiections  and  veneration  should  go  to 
Christ  himself,  and  that  Protestantism,  Catholicism,  and  every  other  name, 
which  expresses  Christianity,  and  some  differentia  or  proprium  besides,  is 
80  far  an  evil  and,  when  maae  an  object  of  attachment,  leads  to  superstition 
and  error.  Then,  descending  from  religious  grounds  to  human,  I  Uiink  that 
one's  natural  and  patriotic  sympathies  can  hardly  be  too  strong ;  but,  his- 
torically, the  Church  of  England  is  surely  of  a  motle]^  complexion,  widi 
much  of  good  about  it,  and  much  of  evil,  no  more  a  fit  subject  for  enthusiastic 
admiration  than  for  violent  obloquy.  I  nonour  and  sympathize  entirely  with 
the  feelings  entertained ;  I  only  think  that  they  might  all  of  them  select  a 
worthier  object;  that,  whether  they  be  pious  ana  devout,  or  patriotic,  or 
romantic,  or  of  whatever  class  soever,  there  is  for  each  and  all  of  theae  a 
true  object,  on  which  they  may  fasten  without  dan^r  and  with  infinite  be- 
nefit ;  Tot  surely  the  feeling  of  entire  love  and  admiration  is  one,  which  we 
cannot  safely  part  with,  and  there  are  provided,  by  Grod's  goodness,  worthy 
and  perfect  objects  of  it ;  but  these  can  never  be  human  institutions,  which, 
being  necessarily  full  of  imperfection,  require  to  be  viewed  with  an  impartial 
judgment,  not  idolized  by  an  uncritical  anection.  And  that  common  meta- 
phor about  our  ^'  Mother  the  Church,"  is  unscriptural  emd  mischievous, 
oecause  the  feelings  of  entire  filial  reverence  and  love  which  we  owe  to  a 
parent,  we  do  not  owe  to  our  fellow  Christians ;  we  owe  them  brotherly  love, 
meekness,  readiness  to  bear,  6lc.,  but  not  filial  reverence,  "  to  them  I  gave 
place  by  subjection,  no  not  for  an  hour."  Now,  if  I  were  a  Utilitarian,  I 
should  not  care  for  what  I  think  a  misapplication  of  the  noblest  feelings;  for 
then  I  shoijQd  not  care  for  the  danger  to  which  this  misapplication  ejrooses 
the  feelings  themselves ;  but  as  it  is  I  dread  to  see  the  evils  of  the  Kefbr- 
mation  of  the  16th  century  repeated  over  again ;  superstition  provokinff 
profaneness,  and  ignorance  and  violence  on  one  side  leading  to  equcd 
Ignorance  and  violence  on  the  other,  to  the  equal  injury  of  both  truth  and 

'  Dryden's  '•  Hind  and  Panther.'* 
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love.  I  should  feel  fireatly  obliged  to  you,  if  you  could  tell  me  any  tliitig 
that  seems  to  you  a  law  in  the  reasoning  of  those  pages  of  the  Postscript  of 
my  pamphlet  which  speak  of  Episcopacy,  and  of  what  is  commonhr  called 
the  "  aliiEuice  between  Church  and  State."  In  the  last  point  I  am  far  more 
orthodox,  according  to  the  standard  of  our  reformers,  than  either  the  Tolera- 
tion* men  or  the  High  Church  men,  but  those  notions  are  now  out  of 
fashion,  and  what  between  religious  bigotry  and  civil  licentiousness,  all,  I 
suppose,  will  go.    But  I  will  have  compassion  on  your  patience. 

It  was  delightful  to  hear  of  you  and  yours  in  Devonshire.  I  wish  they 
'  would  put  you  on  a  commission  of  some  sort  or  other  that  might  take  you 
into  Westmoreland  some  summer  or  winter.  When  our  house  is  quite 
finished  do  you  not  think  that  the  temptation  will  be  great  to  me  to  go  and 
live  there,  and  return  to  my  old  Laleham  way  of  life  on  the  Rotha,  instead  of 
on  the  Thames  7  But  independent  of  more  worldly  considerations,  my  great 
experiment  here  is  in  much  too  interesting  a  situation  to  abandon  lightly. 
You  will  be  amused  when  I  tell  ]^ou  that  1  am  becoming  more  and  more  a 
convert  to  the  advantages  of  Latin  and  Greek  verse,  and  more  suspicious  of 
the  mere  fact  system,  mat  would  cram  with  knowledge  of  particukr  things 
and  call  it  information.  My  own  lessons  with  the  Sixth  Form  are  directed 
now  to  the  best  of  my  power  to  the  furnishing  rules  or  formulie  for  them  to 
work  with,  e.  £.  rules  to  be  observed  in  translation,  princi])les  of  taste  as  to 
the  choice  of  English  words,  as  to  the  keeping  or  varying  idioms  and  meta- 
phors, &c.,  or  in  history,  rules  of  evidence  or  general  forms  for  the  dissec- 
tion of  campaigns,  or  the  estimating  the  importance  of  wars,  revolutions,  ^. 
This,  togetner  with  the  opening  as  it  were  the  sources  of  knowledge,  1^ 
telling  them  where  they  can  find  such  and  such  things,  and  giving  ttiem  a 
notion  of  criticism,  not  to  swallow  things  whole,  as  the  scholars  of  an  earlier 
period  too  often  did, — is  what  I  am  labouring  at,  much  more  than  at  giving 
mformation.  And  the  composition  is  mending  decidedly ;  though  speaking 
to  an  Etonian,  I  am  well  aware  that  our  amended  state  would  be  with  you 
a  very  degenerate  one.  But  we  are  looking  up,  certainly,  and  pains  are 
taking  in  the  lower  Forms,  of  which  we  shalll  think  soon  see  the  trait  .  .  . 

I  am  getting  on  with  Thucydides  myself,  and  am  nearly  in  the  middle  of 
the  seventh  book ;  at  Allan  Bank  in  the  summer  I  worked  on  the  Roman 
History,  and  hope  to  do  so  again  in  the  winter.  It  is  very  inspiring  to  write 
with  such  a  view  before  one's  eyes  as  that  from  our  drawing  room  at  AUan 
Bank,  where  the  trees  of  the  shrubbery  gradually  run  up  mto  the  trees  of 
the  clifi*,  and  the  mountain  side,  with  its  infinite  variety  of  rocky  peaks  and 
points  on  which  the  cattle  expatiate,  rises  over  the  tops  of  the  trees.  Tre- 
venen  Penrose  and  his  wife  were  with  us  for  nearly  a  month  in  Westmore- 
land, and  enjoyed  the  countnr  as  much  as  we  did.  He  is  labouring  most 
admirably  and  efiectually  at  (Joleby.  I  saw  Southey  once  at  Keswick,  and 
had  a  very  friendly  interview ;  he  asked  me  to  go  over  and  stay  with  him 
for  a  day  or  two  in  the  winter,  which  I  think  I  should  like  much.  His  cou- 
sin, Herbert  Hill,  is  now  the  tutor  to  my  own  boys.  He  lives  in  Rugby,  and 
the  boys  go  to  him  every  day  to  their  great  benefit.  He  is  a  Fellow  of  New 
College,  and  it  rejoices  me  to  talk  over  Winchester  recollections  together. 
Your  Tittle  Gk)d-daughter  is  my  pupil  twice  a  week  in  Delectus  ....  Her 
elder  sister  is  my  pupil  three  times  a  week  in  Virgil,  and  once  a  week  in  the 
Greek  Testament,  and  promises  to  do  *very  well  in  both.  I  have  yet  a  flreat 
many  things  to  say,  but  I  will  not  keep  my  letter ;  how  glad  I  should  De  if 
you  could  ever  come  down  to  us  for  even  a  single  Sunday,  but  I  suppose  I 
must  not  ask  it 

1  "  I  flhoald  like/'  he  said,  <*  to  see  the  Toleration  Act  and  die  Act  of  Unifonnity 
bamt  side  by  side." 
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LZZIV.   TO  JACOB  ABBOTT, 

(AoUiorofthe  *•  Toooff  Clittfltiu,"  ice.) 

Rafby,  NoTenbar  1, 1833. 

Although  I  have  not  the  honour  of  being  personfdly  known  to  you,  yet 
my  great  admiration  of  your  little  book,  "  The  Young  Christian,"  and  the 
circumstance  of  my  being  engaged,  like  yourself,  in  the  work  of  education, 
induce  me  to  hope,  that  you  wul  torgive  the  liberty  I  am  taking  in  now 
addressing  you.  A  third  consideration  weighs  with  me,  and  in  Siis  I  feel 
sure  that  you  will  sympathize ;  that  it  is  desirable  on  every  occasion  to  en- 
large the  friendly  communication  of  our  country  with  yours.  The  publica- 
tion of  a  work  like  yours  in  America  was  far  more  delightful  to  me  than  its 
publication  in  England  could  have  been.  Nothing  can  be  more  important 
to  the  future  welfare  of  mankind,  than  that  God's  people,  serving  Him  in 
power  and  in  love,  and  in  a  sound  mind,  should  deeply  influence  the  national 
character  of  the  United  States,  which  in  many  parts  of  the  Union  is  undoubt- 
edly exposed  to  influences  of  a  very  diflerent  description,  owing  to  circum- 
stances apparently  beyond  the  control  of  human  power  and  wisdom. 

I  request  your  acceptance  of  a  volume  of  Sermons,  most  of  which,  as 
you  will  see,  were  addressed  to  boys  or  very  younff  men,  and  which  there- 
lore  coincide  in  intention  with  your  own  admirable  book.  ^  And  at  the  same 
time  I  venture  to  send  you  a  little  work  of  mine  on  a  diflerent  subject,  for  no 
o^er  reason,  I  believe,  than  the  pleasure  of  submitting  my  views  upon  a 
great  question  to  the  judgment  of^a  mind  furnished  morally  and  inteUectu- 
ally  as  yours  must  be. 

I  have  been  for  five  years  head  of  this  school.  [After  describing  the 
manner  of  its  foundation  and  growth.]  You  may  imagine,  then,  that  I  am 
engaged  in  a  great  and  anxious  labour,  and  must  have  considerable  expen- 
ecce  of  the  dmiculty  of  turning  the  young  mind  to  know  and  love  Gbd  in 
Christ 

I  have  understood  that  Unitarianism  is  becoming  very  prevalent  in  Bos- 
ton, and  I  am  cmxious  to  know  what  the  complexion  of  Unitarianism  amongst 
yoa  is.  I  mean  whether  it  is  Arian  or  Socmian,  and  whether  its  disciples 
are  for  the  most  part  men  of  hard  minds  and  indifferent  to  religion,  or 
whether  they  are  zealous  in  the  service  of  Christ,  according  to  their  own 
notions  of  His  claims  upon  their  gratitude  and  love.  It  has  been  lona  my 
fim  belief  that  a  great  proportion  of  Unitarianism  might  be  cured  by  a 
wiser  and  more  charitable  treatment  on  the  part  of  their  adversaries,  if  these 
would  but  consider  what  is  the  main  thing  in  the  Gospel,  and  that  even 
truth  is  not  always  to  be  insisted  upon,  if  by  forcing  it  upon  the  reception  of 
those  who  are  not  prepared  for  it  they  are  thereby  tempted  to  renounce 
what  is  not  only  true,  but  essential — a  character  which  assuredly  does  not 
belong  to  all  true  propositions,  whether  about  things  human  or  things  divine. 


LXXV.      TO  THB  ABCHBISHOP   OF  DUBLIN. 

Rogby,  NoT»mb«i  8,  1833. 

Would  any  good  be  likely  to  come  of  it,  if  I  were  one 


day  to  send  you  a  specimen  of  such  corrections  in  our  authorized  version  of 
Scripture,  such  as  seem  to  me  desirable,  and  such  as  could  shock  no  one. 
I  have  had,  and  am  having  daily,  so  much  practice  in  translation,  and  am 
taking  so  much  pains  to  make  the  Doys  vary  tneir  language  and  their  phrase- 
ology, according  to  the  age  and  style  of  the  writer  whom  they  are  translating, 

^  His  opinion  of  the  Comer-stoiie  is  giren  in  a  note  to  the  second  Appendix  of  hJa 
third  Tokune  of  Semioiu,  p.  440. 
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that  I  think  I  may  be  trusted  for  introducing  no  words  or  idiom  unsuited  to 
the  general  style  of  the  present  translation,  nothing  to  lessen  the  purity  of 
its  Saxon,  or  to  betray  a  modem  interpolation.  My  object  would  be  to  alter 
in  the  very  language,  as  far  as  I  could  guess  it,  which  the  translators  them- 
selves would  have  used,  had  they  only  had  our  present  knowledge  of  Greek. 
I  think  also  that  the  results  of  modem  criticism  should  so  far  be  noticed,  as 
that  some  little  clauses,  omitted  in  ail  the  best  MSS.,  should  be  printed  in 
italics,  and  important  various  readings  of  equal  or  better  authority  than  the 
received  text,  should  be  noticed  in  the  margm.  Above  all,  it  is  most  impor- 
tant that  the  division  into  chapters  should  be  mended,  especially  as  regards 
the  public  reading  in  the  Church,  and  that  the  choice  of  lessons  from  the 
Old  Testament  should  be  improved 

It  is  almost  inconceivable  to  me  that  you  should  misunderstand  any  book 
that  you  read ;  and^  such  a  thing  does  happen,  I  am  afraid  that  it  must  be 
the  writer's  fault  But  I  cannot  remember  that  I  have  altered  my  opinions 
since  my  Pamphlet  (on  the  Catholic  claims),  nor  do  I  see  any  thing  there 
inconsistent  with  my  doctrine  (of  Church  and  State)  in  the  Postscript  to  the 
Pamphlet  on  Church  Reform.  I  always  grounded  the  right  to  Emancipa- 
tion on  the  principle  that  Ireland  was  a  distinct  nation,  entitled  to  govern 
itself.  I  know  full  well  that  my  principles  would  lead  to  the  establiSunenl 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  three-fourths  of  Ireland ;  but  this  conclu- 
sion was  not  wanted  then,  and  the  right  to  emancipation  followed  k  fortiori 
from  the  right  to  govern  tnemselves  as  a  nation,  without  entering  upon  the 
question  ofthe  establishment  Those  who  think  that  Catholicism  is  idolatry, 
ought,  on  their  own  principles,  to  move  heaven  and  earth  ibr  the  repeal  of 
the  Union^  and  to  let  O'Connell  mle  his  Kelts  their  own  way.  I  think  that  a 
Catholic  IS  a  member  of  Christ's  Church  just  as  much  as  I  am ;  and  I  could 
well  endure  one  form  of  that  Church  in  Ireland,  and  another  in  Enfflaiid. 
And  if  you  look  (it  is  to  be  found  in  the  second  volume  of  Voltaire's  SiMe 
de  Louis  XIV.)  for  the  four  Articles  resolved  on  by  the  Gallican  Church  in 
the  middle  of  ^e  seventeenth  century,  you  will  see  a  precedent  and  a  means 
pointed  out,  whereby  every  Roman  Catholic  national  Church  may  be  led  to 
reform  itself;  and  I  only  hope  that  when  they  do  they  will  reform  tiiemselves 
so  far  as  to  be  thorough  Christians,  and  avoid,  as  they  would  a  dog  or  a 
viper,  the  errors  which  mai^red  the  Protestant  Reformation  of  the  sixteeadi 
century,  destroying  things  most  noble  and  most  purifying,  as  well  as  things 
superstitious  and  hurtful 

I  will  trust  no  man  when  he  turns  fanatic ;  and  really  these  high  church- 
men are  far  more,  fanatical  and  much  more  foolish  than  Irvinff  himself.  Ir- 
ving appealed  to  the  gifts  of  tonjffues  and  of  healing,  which  he  alleged  to 
exist  in  txis  congregation,  as  proofs  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  with  them ;  but 
the  High  Churchmen  abandon  reason,  and  impute  motives,  and  claim  to  be 
Christ's  only  Church, — and  where  are  ^e  "  signs  of  an  apostle  "  to  be  seen 
among  them,  or  where  do  ^ey  pretend  to  show  them  ? 


LXXVI.      TO  W.  W.   HULL,   SSO. 

Rofbjr.FtbniuySt,  1834. 

I  have,  as  usual,  many  things  on  hand,  or  rather  in  med- 
itation ;  but  time  fails  me  sadly^  and  my  physical  constitution  seems  to  re- 
quire more  sleep  than  it  did,  which  abridges  my  time  still  more.  Yet  I  was 
never  better  or  stronger  than  I  w^  in  Westmoreland  during  the  winter,  or 
indeed  than  I  am  now.  But  I  feel,  more  and  more,  that,  though  my  consti- 
tution is  perfectly  sound,  yet  it  is  not  strong ;  and  my  nervous  svstem  would 
«oon  wear  me  out  if  I  lived  in  a  state  of  much  excitement  Body  and  mind 
alike  seem  to  repose  greedily  in  delicious  quiet  without  dulness,  which  we 
enjoy  in  Westmoreland. 
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It  i&  easier  to  speak  of  body  apd  mind  than  of  that  which  Is  more  worth 
than  either.  I  doubt  whether  we  have  enough  of  Christian  Confession 
among  us;^  the  superstition  of  Popery  in  this,  as  in  other  matters,  doubly 
injured  the  food  which  it  corruptea ;  first  bv  corrupting  it,  and  then,  "  trai- 
tor like,  by  betraying  it  to  the  axe  "  of  too  nasty  reformation.  Yet  surely 
one  object  of  the  Christian  Church  was  to  enaoie  us  to  aid  in  bearing  one 
another's  burthens ;  not  to  enable  a  minister  to  pretend  to  bear  those  of  all 
his  neighbors.  One  is  so  hindered  from  gpeaking  of  one's  spiritual  state,  that 
one  is  led  even  to  think  of  it  less  frequently  than  is  wholesome.  I  am 
learning  to  think  more  and  more  how  unbehef  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  our 
evil ;  how  our  one  prayer  should  be  "  Increase  our  faith."  And  we  do  fear- 
fully live,  as.it  were^  out  of  Gtod's  atmosphere ;  we  do  not  keep  that  continual 
consciousness  of  His  reality  which  I  conceive  we  ought  to  have,  and  which 
should  make  Him  more  manifest  to  our  souls,  than  the  Shechinah  was  to 
the  eyes  of  the  Israelites.  I  have  many  fresh  sermons ;  and  my  wife  wants 
another  volume  printed ;  but  I  do  not  thmk  there  would  be  enough  of  system- 
atic matter  to  make  a  volume,  and  mere  specimens  of  my  generu  preachin^r  I 
have  given  already.  I  trust  you  will  come  next  week ;  life  is  too  uncertain 
to  admit  of  passing  over  opportunities.  You  have  heard,  probably,  that 
Augustus  Hare  is  ukely  soon  to  follow  poor  Lowe,  and  to  lay  his  bones  in 
Rome ;  he  is  far  gone,  they  say,  in  a  consumption.  May  Cfod  bless  you, 
my  dear  Hull,  in  Jesus  Christ,  both  you  and  yours  for  ever. 


LXZVII.      TO  REV.   F.  0.   BLAOKBTONB. 

Biifby,  Fttbrauy  98, 1884. 

....  I  often  think  what  may  be  your  views  of  the  various  aspects  of 
tilings  in  general — to  what  notions  you  are  more  and  more  becoming  wed- 
ded :  for,  though  I  think  that  men,  who  are  lovers  of  truth,  become  less  and 
less  attached  to  any  mere  party  as  they  advance  in  lif^,  and  certainly  be- 
come, in  die  best  sense  of  the  word,  more  tolerant,  yet  their  views  also  ac- 
quire greater  range  and  consistency,  and  what  they  once  saw  as  scattered 
truths,  they  learn  to  combine  with  one  another,  so  as  to  make  each  throw 
light  on  the  other;  so  that  their  principles  become  more  fixed,  while  their 
likings  and  dislikmgs  of  particular  persons  or  parties  become  more  mode- 
rate  

Our  residence  in  Westmoreland  attaches  us  all  to  it  more  and  more ;  the 
refredbmaent  which  it  afibrds  me  is  wonderful ;  and  it  is  especially  so  in  the 
winter,  when  the  country  is  quieter,  and  actually,  as  I  think,  more  beautiful 
than  in  summer.  I  was  often  reminded^  as  I  used  to  come  home  to  Gras- 
mereof  an  evening,  and  seemed  to  be  quite  shut  in  by  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains, of  the  comparison  of  the  hills  standing  about  Jerusalem,  with  Grod 
standing  about  His  people.  The  impression,  which  the  mountains  gave  me. 
was  never  one  of  bleakness  or  wildness,  but  of  a  sort  of  paternal  shelter  ana 
protection  to  the  valley ;  and  in  those  violent  storms,  which  were  so  frequent 
this  winter,  our  house  lay  snug  beneath  its  cliff,  and  felt  comparatively  noth- 
ing of  the  wind.  We  had  no  snow  in  the  valleys,  but  frequently  a  thick 
powdering  on  the  higher  mountains,  while  all  below  was  green  and  warm. 
The  School  goes  on  very  fairly ;  with  its  natural  proportion  of  interest  and 
of  annoyance.  I  am  dauy  more  and  more  struck  with  the  very  low  average 
of  intellectual  power,  and  of  the  difficulty  of  meeting  those  various  temptar 
tions,  both  inteuectuail  and  moral,  which  stand  in  boys'  way ;  a  school  shows 
as  undisguisedly  as  anyplace  the  corruption  of  human  nature,  and  Uie  mon- 
strous advantage  with  which  evil  starts,  if  I  may  so  speak,  in  its  contc^^t  with 
good. 

^  See  SeraioBBi,  voL  iii.  p.  313. 
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LZZVIII.      TO  RET.  lULIUB   BARE. 
(On  the  Demth  of  hii  broth«r,  Aogiutiu  Bars.) 

Rugbri  Mueh  10, 18H 

I  will  not  trouble  you  with  many  words ;  but  it  fleemed  unnatural  to  me 
not  to  write,  after  the  account  from  Rome,  which  Arthur  Stanley  this  morn- 
ing communicated  to  me.  I  do  not  attempt  to  condole,  or  to  say  any  thing 
further,  than  that,  having  known  your  brother  for  more  than  twenty-five 
▼ears,  and  having  experienced  unvaried  kindness  from  him  since  I  first  knew 
nim,  I  hope  that  I  can  in  some  degree  appreciate  what  you  have  lost  Of  s^ 
men  whom  I  ever  knew,  he  was  me  one  of  whom  Buivsen  most  stron^y  re- 
minded me,  so  that  he  seemed  like  Bunsen  in  England,  as  Bunsen  had 
seemed  like  him  in  Italy.  God  grant  that  I  may  try  to  resemble  them  both 
in  all  the  nobleness  and  beauty  of  their  goodness.  r. 


LZZIZ.      TO   REV.   DR.   HAWZINS. 

intcDded  to  eiicvlate  ia« 
"  Tiaeu  for  tb«  Tia«i.> 


(With  ragaid  to  TraeU  wbieh  ha  had  intopded  to  aiicajata  iaoppoaitioa  to  tha  early  Nvohera  of  th« 


Rqfby,  April  14, 1834. 

The  concluding  part  of  your  letter  is  a  very  good  reason  for  my  not 
asking  jrou  to  trouble  yourself  any  further  about  my  i>apers.  If  the  Tracts 
in  question  are  not  much  circulated,  then,  of  course,  it  would  be  a  pi^  to 
make  them  known  by  answering  them ;  but  this  is  a  matter  of  fact,  which  I 
know  not  how  to  ascertain.  They  are  strenuously  pufied  by  the  British 
Magazine,  and  strenuously  circulated  amongst  the  clergy ;  of  course  I  do 
not  suppose  that  any  living  man  out  of  the  clergy  is  in  me  8lig[htest  danger 
'  of  being  influenced  by  them,  ezcept  so  far  as  they  may  lead  &m  to  despise 
the  clergy  for  countenancing  them. 

You  do  not  seem  to  me  to  apprehend  the  drift  of  these  Tracts,  nor  the 
point  of  comparison  between  these  and  St  Paul's  adversaries.  If  the^ 
merely  broached  one  opinion  and  I  combated  it,  it  might  be  doubted  whio& 
of  us  most  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  Church.  But  mey  are  not  defending 
the  lawfulness  or  ezpediency  of  Episcopacy,  which  certainly  I  am  very  far 
from  doubting,  but  its  necesnty ;  a  doctrine  in  ordinary  times  ffratuitous, 
and  at  the  same  time  harmless,  save  as  a  foUy.  But  now  the  object  is  to 
provoke  the  clergy  to  resist  the  Government  CHiurch  Reforms,  ana,  if  for  so 
resisting,  they  get  turned  out  of  their  livings,  to  maintain  that  they  are  the 
true  clergy,  and  their  successors  schismatics  ;  above  all,  if  the  Bishops  were 
deprived,  as  in  King  William's  time^  to  deny  the  authority  of  the  Bishops 
who  may  succeed  them,  though  appomted  according  to  the  law  of  the  land. 
All  this  is  essentially  schismatical  and  anarchical:  in  Elizabeth's  time  it 
would  have  been  reckoned  treasonable ;  and  in  answering  it,  I  am  not  air 
tacking  Episcopacy,  or  the  present  constitution  of  the  English  Church,  but 
simply  deiendin^  the  common  peace  and  order  of  the  Church  against  a  n^w 
ouwreak  of  Puntanism,  which  will  endure  nothing  but  its  own  platform. 

Now,  to  insist  on  the  necessity  of  Episcopacy,  is  ezactly  like  insisting  on 
the  necessity  of  circumcision ;  both  are  and  were  lawful,  but  to  insist  upqp 
either  as  neceeaary,  is  unchristian,  and  binding  the  Church  with  a  yoke  of 
carnal  ordioances ;  and  the  reason  whv  circumcision,  although  ezpresshr 
commanded  once^  was  declared  not  binding  upon  Christians,  is  mudb 
stronger  against  the  binding  nature  of  Episcopacy,  which  never  was  coqir 
manded  at  all ;  the  reason  Deing,  that  all  forms  of  government  and  ritual 
are  in  the  Christian  Church  indifferent  and  to  be  decided  by  the  Church 
itself,  pro  temporum  et  locorum  ratione,  "  the  Church"  not  being  the  clergy, 
but  the  congregation  of  Christians. 
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If  yoa  win  refer  me  to  an^  book  which  contains  what  you  think  the 
truth,  put  sensibly,  on  the  subject  of  the  Apostolical  Succession,  I  shall 
really  be  frreatly  obliged  to  you  to  mention  it  I  went  over  the  matter  again 
in  the  hohdays  with  VVarburton  and  Hooker ;  and  ^e  result  was  a  com]uete 
confirmation  of  the  views,  which  I  have  entertsiined  for  years,  and  a  more 
complete  appreciation  of  the  confusions  on  which  the  Hign  Church  doctrine 
rests,  and  of  the  causes  which  have  led  to  its  growth  at  difierent  times. 

By  the  way,  I  never  accused  Eeble  or  Newman  of  saying,  that  to  belong 
to  a  true  Church  would  save  a  bad  man ;  but  of  what  is  equally  unchris- 
tian, that  a  good  man  was  not  safe  unless  he  belonged  to  an  £piscopal 
Church :  which  is  exactly  not  allowing  Grod's  seal  without  it  be  counter- 
signed by  one  of  their  own  forging.  Nor  did  I  say^  they  were  bad  men,  but 
much  the  contrary ;  though  I  think  that  their  doctrme,  which  they  believe,  I 
doubt  not,  to  be  true,  is  in  itself  schismatical,  profane,  and  unchnstiein.  And 
I  think  It  highly  important  that  the  evils  of  the  doctrine  should  be  shown 
in  the  strongest  terms ;  but  no  word  of  mine  has  impeached  th^  sincerity  or 
general  character  of  the  men :  and.  in  this  respect,  I  will  carefully  avoid 
every  expression  that  may  be  thougnt  uncharitable. 


LXXZ.     TO  W.  W.   BULL,   ESQ. 

Rngbr,  April  30, 1834. 

I  have  indeed  written  a  large  part  of  a  volume  on 

Church  and  State,  but  it  had  better  be  broken  up  into  smaller  portions  to 
be  published  at  first  separately,  thoug[h  afterwards  it  may  be  altogether. 
My  outline  of  the  whole  question  is  this : — I.  That  the  State,  being  the 
only  power  sovereign  over  human  life,  has  for  its  legitimate  object  the  hap- 
piness of  its  people, — their  highest  happiness,  notphvsicai  only,  but  intellec  - 
t^al  and  moral ;  m  short,  the  highest  happiness  of  which  it  has  a  conception. 
This  was  held,  I  believe,  nearly  unanimously  till  the  eighteenth  century, 
l^arburton,  the  Utilitarians,  and  I  fear  Whately,'  maintain,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  State's  only  object  is  "  the  conservation  of  body  and  goods."  They 
thus  play,  tiiiough  unintentionally,  into,  the  hands  of  the  upholders  of  ecclesi- 
astical power,  by  destroying  the  highest  duty  and  prerogative  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 11.  Ecclesiastical  officers  may  be  regarded  in  two  lights  only, 
as^overeign  or  independent;  iT  they  are  priests^  or  if  thev  are  nUers.  A. 
Priests  are  independent,  as  deriving  either  from  supposed  holiness  of  race 
or  person,  or -from  their  exclusive  knowledge  of  the  Divine  Will,  a  title  to 
execute  certain  functions,  which  none  but  themselves  can  perrorih ;  and 
therefore  these  functions,  being  of  prime  necessity,  enable  them  to  treat  with 
the  State  not  as  members  or  subjects  of  it,  but  as  foreigners  conferring  on 
it  a  benefit,  and  selling  this  on  tneir  own  terms.  B.  Rulers^  of  course,  are 
independent  and  sovereign,  ips&  vi  termini.  III.  But  the  ecclesiastical  offi- 
cers of  Christianity,  are  oy  God's  appointment  neither  priests  nor  rulers. 
A.  Not  Priests^  for  there  is  one  only  Priest,  and  all  the  rest  are  brethren ; 
none  has  any  holiness  of  person  or  race  more  than  another,  none  has  any 
exclusive  possession  of  divine  knowledge.  B.  Not  Rulers,  for  Christiani^ 
not  being^  &qf{anna  or  ritual  service,  but  extending  to  every  part  of  human 
life,  the  rulers  of  Christians,  qu&  Christians,  must  rule  them  in  all  matters 
of  principle  and  practice ;  and^  if  this  power  be  ffiven  to  Bishops,  Priests, 
and  Deacons  by  divine  appointment,  innocent  the  Third  was  right,  and 
every  Christiaq  country  should  be  like  Paraguay.  You  shall  have  the  rest 
by  and  by ;  mean  time,  I  send  you  up  a  paper  about  the  Universities.  If 
you  like  it,  sign  it,  and  try  to  get  others  to  do  so ;  if  you  do  not,  bum  it 

>  The  Tiewi  of  Archbishop  Whately  on  this  sal){jeet  were  afterwards  folly  set  forth  in 
the  4ih  and  6th  Volomea  of  his  Eanys. 
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LZZZI.      TO   RBT.  JULIUS  BABS. 

Eoibj,  May  19, 1834. 

I  would  admit  Unitarians,  like  all  other  Chrifitians,  if  the 

University  system  were  restored,  and  they  might  have  halls  of  their  own. 
Nay  I  would  admit  them  at  the  colleges  if  they  would  attend  chapel  and 
the  Divinity  Lectures,  which  some  of  them,  I  think,  would  do.  But  every 
thing  seems  to  me  falling  into  confusion  between  two  parties,  whose  igno- 
'  ranee  and  badness  I  believe  I  shrink  from  with  the  most  perfect  impartiality 
of  dislike.  I  must  petition  against  the  Jew  Bill,  and  wish  that  you  or  some 
man  like  you  would  expose  that  low  Jacobinical  notion  of  citizenship,  that  a 
man  acquires  a  riffht  to  it  by  the  accident  of  his  being  littered  inter  quatuor 
maria,  or  because  ne  pays  taxes.'  I  wish  I  had  the  knowledge  and  the  time 
to  state  fully  the  ancient  system  of  na^oiuoh  fi^oixot,  d^c,  and  the  principle 
on  which  it  rested ;  that  different  races  have  different  vofufta,  and  that  an 
indiscriminate  mixture  breeds  a  perfect  <*  coUuvio  (minium  rerum."  Now 
Christianity  fives  us  that  bond  perfectly,  which  race  in  the  ancient  world 
gave  iUiberally  and  narrowly,  for  it  gives  a  common  standard  of  vofuftoy 
without  observing  distinctions,  which  are,  in  fact,  better  blended. 

[This  letter,  as  well  as  the  preceding,  alludes  to  the  subjoined  declaration, 
circulated  by  him  for  signature.] 

"  The  undersigned  members  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, many  of  mem  being  engaged  in  education,  entertainiiig  a  strong 
sense  of  the  peculiar  benefits  to  be  derived  from  studying  at  the  Universitiea; 
cannot  but  consider  it  as  a  national  evil,  that  these  benefits  should  be  inac- 
cessible to  a  large  proportion  of  their  coimtrymen. 

'^  While  they  feel  most  strongly  that  the  foundation  of  all  education  must 
be  laid  in  the  great  truths  of  C&istianity,  and  would  on  no  account  consent 
to  omit  these,  or  to  teach  them  imperfectlv,  vet  they  cannot  but  acknowledge, 
that  these  truths  are  believed  and  valued  oy  the  great  majority  of  Dissen- 
ters, no  less  than  by  the  Church  of  England ;  and  that  every  essential  point 
of  Christian  instruction  mav  be  communicated  without  touching  on  ttiose 
particular  questions  on  whicn  the  Church  and  the  mass  of  Dissenters  are  at 
issue. 

<<  And,  while  they  are  not  prepared  to  admit  such  Dissenters  as  differ 
from  the  Church  of  Enffiana  on  the  most  essential  points  of  Christian 
truth,  such  as  tiie  modem  Unitarians  of  Great  Britian,  the^  are  of  opinion, 
that  all  other  Dissenters  may  be  admitted  into  the  Universities,  and  ailowed 
to  take  degrees  there  with  great  benefit  to  the  country,  and  to  the  probable 
'advan<}ement  of  Christian  truth  and  Christian  charify  amongst  members  of 
all  persuasions." 


LZZZII.     *  TO  B.  BAL8T0N,*  B8«. 

Bq|bsr,lU7,1%]8M. 

I  am  very  glad  that  vou  continue  to  practise  composition, 

but  above  all  I  would  advise  you  to  make  an  abstract  of  one  or  two  stand- 

• 

^  Extract  from  a  letter  to  Mr.  Sergeant  Coleridge.  '*  The  correlatiTe  to  iM»^twp, 
in  my  opinion,  is  not  citizenihip  but  protection.  Taxation  may  imply  representatioii 
qaoad  hoc,  and  I  should  hare  no  objection  to  let  the  Jews  tax  themselves  in  a  Jewish 
House  of  Assembly,  like  a  colonv  or  like  the  clergy  of  old ;  bnt  to  oopfoond  the  rig^t  of 
taxing  one's  self  with  the  right  of  general  legislation,  is  one  of  the  Jacobinical  eonfiMioni  of 
later  days,  arising  from  those  low  Warbnrtonian  notions  of  the  ends  of  political  society.* 
See  also  Prefiice  to  his  Edition  of  Thncydides,  rol.  iiL  p.  xr. 

'  For  the  sake  of  convenience,  an  asteiirii  has  been  prefixed  to  the  names  of  those 
correspondents  who  had  been  his  papik  at  Rugby. 
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ard  works.  One,  I  should  say,  in  philosophy ;  the  other  in  history.  I  would 
not  he  in  a  hurry  to  finish  them,  hut  keep  tiiem  constantly  going, — with  one 
|>age  always  clear  for  Notes.  The  ahstract  itself  practises  you  in  condens- 
ing and  giving  in  your  own  words  what  another  man  has  said ;  a  hahit  of 
mat  value,  as  it  forces  one  to  think  about  it,  which  extracting  merely  does  not 
It  further  gives  a  hrevity  and  simplicity  to  yotlr  language,  two  of  the  great^ 
est  merits  which  style  can  have,  and  the  notes  give  you  an  opportunity  of  a 
great  deed  of  original  composition,  besides  a  constant  place  to  which  to  refer 
anything  that  you  may  read  in  other  hooks ;  for  having  such  an  abstract  on 
hand,  you  will  he  oilen  thinking  when  reading  other  hooks,  of  what  there 
may  be  in  them  which  will  bear  upon  your  ahstract. 

The  latter  part  of  your  letter  I  very  heartily  thank  you  for:  it  is  a  great 
over-payment  of  any  exertions  of  mine  when  what  it  would  be  a  breach  of 
duty  m  me  to  omit,  is  received  so  kindly  and  gratefully.  At  the  same  time  I 
hitve  always  thought  that  it  was  <j[uite  impossible  in  my  situation  to  avoid 
feeling  a  strong  personaHnterest  in  most  of  those  whom  I  have  had  to  do 
with,  mdependently  of  professional  duty. 

I  shall  be  always  glad  to  see  you  or  to  hear  from  you. 


LXXXlII.     TO   W.  BMP80N,   ESQ. 

Eiifb7,JuMll,1884 

Thepolitical  matters  on  which  you  touch,  are  to  me  of  such 

intense  interest,  that  t  think  they  would  kill  me  if  I  lived  more  in  the  midst 
of  them ;  unless,  as  was  said  to  be  the  case  with  the  Cholera,  tiiey  would 
be  less  disturbing  when  near,  than  when  at  a  distance.  I  grieve  most 
deeply  at  this  ill-timed  schism  in  the  Ministry,  and,  as  men,  mo  Have  no 
famiharity  with  the  practice  of  politics,  may  yet  fancy  that  they  understand 
their  principles,  so  it  seems  to  me  that  both  Lord  Grey  and  the  seceders  are 
wrong.  We  are  suffering  here^  as  in  a  thousand  other  instances,  ftom  that 
accursed  division  hetween  Christians,  of  which  I  think  the  very  Arch-fiend 
must  be  mvi  c^o/^r  the  author.  The  good  Protestants  and  bad  Christians 
have  talked  nonsense,  and  worse  than  nonsense  so  long  about  Popery^  and 
the  Beast  and  Antichrist.  ....  that  the  simple^  just  and  Christian 
measure  of  establishing  tne  Roman  Catholic  Church  m  three-fif\hs  of  Ire- 
land seems  renounced  by  common  consent  The  Protestant  clergy  ought 
not  to  have  their  present  revenues  in  Ireland — so  far  I  agree  with  Lord  Grey 
<^but  not  on  a  low  economical  view  of  their  pay  heing  over-proportioned 
to  their  work  ;  hut  because  Church  property  is  one  of  the  most  sacred  trusts, 
of  which  the  sovereign  power  in  the  Church  (i.  e.  the  King  and  Parliament, 
not  the  Bishops  and  Clergy)  is  ajmointed  hy  God  trustee.  It  is  a  property 
set  apart  for  the  advancement  of  direct  Chnstian.  purposes,  first  hy  funush- 
ing  religious  instruction  and  comfort  to  the  ^own  up  part  of  the  population ; 
next  hy  furnishing  the  same  to  the  young  m  the  shape  of  religious  educa- 
tion. Now  the  Christian  people  of  Ireland,  i.  e.  in  my  sense  of  the  word  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  have  a  right  to  have  the  full  henefit  of  their  Church 
property,  which  now  they  cannot  have,  hecause  Protestant  clergymen  ^ey 
will  not  listen  to.  I  think,  then,  that  it  ought  to  furnish  them  with  Catholic 
clergymen,  and  the  general  local  separation  of  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
districts  would  render  this  as  easy  to  effect  in  Ireland  as  it  was  in  Switzer- 
land, where,  after  their  bloody  religious  wars  of  the  sixteenth  century,  certain 
parishes  in  some  of  the  Cantons,  where  the  religions  were  intermixed^  were 
declared  Protestant  and  others  Cotholic ;  and,  if  a  man  turned  Cathohc  in  a 
Protestant  parish,  he  was  to  migrate  to  a  Catholic  parish,  and  vice  vers&. 
If  this  cannot  be  done  yet,  then  religious  grammar  schools.  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  such  as  were  founded  in  Enghmd  so  numerously  after  the  Refor- 
mation,  would  be  the  next  best  thing;  but,  whilst  Ireland  continues  in  its 
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present  low  state  of  knowledge  and  religion,  I  cannot  think  that  one  penn^ 
of  its  Church  property  ought  to  be  appued  to  the  merely  physical  or  ordi- 
nary objects  of  grovernment  I  have  one  great  principle,  which  I  never  lose 
sight  of;  to  insist  strongly  on  the  difference  between  Christian  and  non* 
christian,  and  to  sink  into  nothing  the  differences  between  Christian  and 
Christian.  I  am  sure  that  this  is  in  the  spirit  of  the  Scriptures :  I  think  it  is 
also  most  philosophical  emd  liberal ;  but  all  the  world  quarrels  either  with 
one  half  or  my  pnncipie  or  with  the  other,  whereas  I  think  they  stand  and 
fall  together.  I  know  not  whether  Mr.  Spring  Rice  takes  a  strong  interest 
in  questions  concerning  education,  but  I  am  very  anxious — ^the  more  so  from 
the  confusions  prevailing  about  the  nature  of  the  Universities — that  the 
Universities  should  be  restored,  that  is,  that  the  usurpation  of  the  Heads  of 
^e  colleges  should  be  put  down,  according  to  those  excellent  articles  of  Sir 
W.  Hamilton's  which  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  some  time  since. 
I  think  Uiat  this  is  even  more  important  than  the  admission  of  the  Dissenters. 
And  also,  if  ever  the  question  of  National  education  comes  definitely  before 
the  government,  I  am  very  desirous  of  their  not  "  centralizing"  too  much, 
but  availing  themselves  of  the  existing  machinery,  which  might  be  done  to 
a  great  extent,  with  very  little  expense,  and  none  of  that  interference  with 
private  institutions,  or  even  with  foundations,  of  which  there  is  so  great, 
and  I  think  in  some  respects,  a  reasonable  fear.  But  I  will  conclude  and 
release  you. 


LXXXIV.      TO   RBV.   DR.   LONGLBT. 

Rugby,  Jona  95,  IBM. 

Though  sorry  that  }rou  did  not  concur  with  my  views,  yet  I  was  not  much 
surprised,  being  long  since  used  to  find  myself  in  a  minority  on  those  mat- 
ters. Yet  I  do  not  see  how  any  man  csin  avoid  the  impression  that  Dissent 
cannot  exist  much  longer  in  this  country,  as  it  does  now  ;  either  it  must  be 
comprehended  within  ue  Church,  or  it  will  cease  in  another  way,  by  there 
being  no  Establishment  lefl  to  dissent  from.  And,  as  I  think  that  men  will 
never  be  wise  and  good  enough  for  the  first,  so  I  see  every  thing  tending 
towards  the  second ;  and  this  fancied  reaction  in  favour  of  the  High  Chureh 
party  seems  to  me  the  merest  illusion  in  the  world ;  it  is  like  that  phantom, 
which  Minerva  sent  to  Hector  to  tempt  him  to  his  fate,  by  making  him 
believe  that  Deiphobus  was  at  hand  to  help  him. 


satisfactorily 
and  ] 

reform  or  forbear  at  my  own  discretion I  find  West- 

.  moreland  very  convenient  in  giving  me  an  opportunity  of  having  some  of 
the  Sixth  Form  with  me  in  £e  holidays ;  not  to  read  of  course,  but  to 
refresh  their  health  when  they  get  knocked  up  by  the  work,  and  to  show 
them  mountains  and  dales ;  a  great  point  in  education,  ajid  a  great  desidera- 
tum to  those,  who  only  know  the  central  or  southern  counties  of  England. 
I  must  ask  your  congratulations  on  having  finished  Thucydides.  of  which 
the  last  volume  will  appear,  I  hope,  in  October.  I  have  just  completed  the 
Eighth  Book,  and  hope  now  to  set  vigorously  to  work  about  the  Roman 
History. 


LXXZY.   TO  THE  ARCHBISHOP  OP*  DUBLIN. 

Sagb7,Jal79,1894. 

I  most  write  to  thank  you  for  your  Charge,  which  delig:hted  me. 
•  ...  It  is  delightful  to  read  a  Charge,  wiUiout  any  folly  in  it,  and 
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written  so  heartily  in  the  spirit  of  a  Christian  Episcopacy,  for  which  I  have 
cdways  had  a  great  respect,  though  not  exactly  afler  the  fashion  of  Keble 
and  Newman.  I  trust,  if  it  please  Qod,  that  we  shall  meet  this  summer ; 
and  it  is  truly  kind  in  you  to  try  to  make  jrour  arrangements  suit  ours. 

I  shedl  brinff  over  to  you  my  beginning  of "  the  State  and  the 

Church,"  which  I  shsQl  like  to  talk  over  with  you The  other  day, 

slept  at  our  house,  and  fairly  asked  me  for  my  opinion  about  the  con- 
nexion of  Church  and  State,  which  I  gave  him  at  some  length ;  and  I  found, 
as  indeed'  he  confessed,  that  the  subject  was  one  on  which  his  ideas  were  all  at 
sea ;  and  he  expressed  a  great  earnestness  that  something  should  be  written 
on  the  subject  before  the  next  Session  of  Parliament.  He  did  not  know,  and  I 
think  it  is  a  common  complaint,  the  Statutes  passed  about  the  Church  in 
Henry  the  Eighth's  and  Edward  the  Sixth's  reigns,  and  which  are  still  the 
&QX^  o^  ^^  constitution,  if  that  may  be  said  to  have  a  constitution  which  never 
was  constituted,  but  was  left  as  avowedly  unfinished  as  Cologne  Cathedral. 
where  they  left  a  crane  standing  on  one  of  the  half-built  towers,  three  hundred 
years  ago,  and  have  renewed  the  crane  from  time  to  time,  as  it  wore  out, 
as  a  sign  not  only  that  the  building  was  incomplete,  but  that  the  friends  of 
ihe  Church  hoped  to  finish  the  wonc  whenever  they  could.  Had  it  been  in 
England,  the  crane  would  have  been  speedily  destroyed,  and  the  friends  of 
the  Church  would  have  said  that  the  Church  was  finished  perfectly  already, 
and  that  none  but  its  enemies  would  dare  to  suggest  that  it  wanted  any 
thing  to  complete  its  symmetry  and  usefulness. 

1  have  been  writing  two  sermons  on  the  Evidences, — 1st,  of  Natural 
Religion, — and  2nd,  of  Christianity,  intended  for  the  use  of  those  of  my  boys 
who  are  now  leaving  us  for  College.  I  mean,  if  I  live,  to  preach  a  third 
next  Simday.  on  the  difierences  between  Christians  and  Christians,  which, 
as  our  two  Examiners  will  hear  it,  both  of  whom  have  published  pamphlets 
against  the  Dissenters,  will  not,  I  suspect,  be  very  agreeable  to  them.  We 
are  all  very  well,  and  rather  desire  our  mountains,  though  all  things  have 
gone  on  very  pleasantly  so  far ;  but  the  half  year  is  a  long  one  certainly. 
Do  you  know  that  we  have  got  a  sort  of  Mechanics'  or  Tradesmen's  Institu- 
tion in  Rugby;  where  I  have  been  Lecturing  twice  upon  History,  and 
drawing  two  great  charts,  and  colouring  them  to  illustrate  my  lecture.  I 
drew  one  chart  of  the  History  of  England  and  France  for  the  last  350  years, 
colouring  red  the  periods  of  the  wars  of  each  country,  black  the  periods  of 
civil  war,  and  a  bright  yellow  line  at  the  side,  to  show  the  periods  of 
constitutional  government,  with  patches  of  brown,  to  indicate  seasons  of 
great  distress,  ^.  I  have  some  thoughts  of  having  them  lithographed  for 
general  use. 


LXXXVI.      TO   A   PERSON   WHO   HAD   ONCE   BEEN   HIS   LANDLORD, 

And  wu  ill  of  a  ptinfal  diiorder,  but  refbMd  to  m«  tho  eloifyman  of  the  porbh,  or  allow  bit  Mendo 
to  addion  bin  on  religioiu  labjeets. 

I  was  very  sorry  to  see  you  in  such  a  state  of  sufiering,  and  to  hear  from 
your  friends  that  you  were  so  generally.  I  do  not  know  mat  I  have  any  title 
to  write  to  ^ou ;  but  you  once  let  me  speak  to  you,  when  I  was  your  tenant, 
about  a  subject,  on  wnich  I  took  it  very  kind  mat  you  heard  me  patiently, 
and  trusting  to  that,  I  am  venturing  to  write  to  you  again. 

I  have  myself  been  blessed  with  very  constant  healm ;  yet  I  have  been  led 
1o  think  from  time  to  time^  what  would  be  my  greatest  support  and  comfort,  if 
it  should  please  Qod  to  visit  me  either  with  a  very  painnil  or  a  very  danger- 
ous illness ;  and  I  have  always  thought,  that  in  both,  nothing  would  do  me 
so  much  good,  as  to  read,  over  and  over  again,  the  account  of  the  sufferings 
and  death  of  Christ,  as  given  in  the  different  Gospels.  For,  if  it  be  a  painful 
complaint,  we  shall  find  that  in  mere  pain.  He  suffered  most  severely  and  in 
a  great  variety  of  ways;  and,  if  it  be  a  dangerous  complaint,. then  we  shall 
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«ee  that  Christ  suffered  very  greatly  from  the  fear  of  death,  and  was  very 
sorely  troubled  in  His  mind  up  to  the  very  time  almost  of  His  actucd  dying. 
And  one  great  reason,  why  He  bore  all  this,  was  that  we  might  be  supported 
and  comforted  when  we  have  to  bear  the  same. 

But  when  I  have  thought  how  this  would  comfort  me,  it  is  very  true  that 
one  cannot  help  thinking  of  the  great  difference  between  Christ  and  oneself 
— that  He  was  so  good,  and  that  we  are  so  full  of  faults  and  bad  passions  of 
one  kind  or  another.  So  that  if  He  feared  death,  we  must  have  greater  rea- 
son to  fear  it :  and  so  indeed  we  have  were  it  not  for  Him.  But  He  bore  all 
His  sufferings,  thai  God  might,  receive  us  after  our  death,  as  sureW  as  He 
received  Christ  Himself.  And  surely  it  is  a  comfort  above  all  comfort,  that 
we  are  not  only  suffering  no  more  than  Christ  suffered,  but  that  we  shall  be 
happy  after  our  sufferings  are  over,  as  truly  as  He  is  happy. 

Dear  Mr. ,  there  is  nothing  in  the  world,  which  nmders  you  or  me 

from  having  this  comfort,  but  the  badness  and  hardness  of  our  heaois,  which 
will  not  let  us  open  ourselves  heartily  to  God's  love  towards  us.  He  desires 
to  love  us  and  to  keep  us,  but  we  shut  up  ourselves  from  Him,  and  keep  our- 
selves in  fear  and  misery,  because  we  will  not  receive  His  goodness.  Oh  ! 
how  heartily  we  should  pray  for  one'  another,  and  for  ourselves,  that  God 
would  teach  us  to  love  Him.  and  be  thankful  to  Him,  as  He  loves  us.  We 
cannot,  indeed,  love  God,  ir  we  keep  any  evil  or  angry  passion  within  us. 
If  we  do  not  forgive  all  who  may  have  wronged  or  affronted  us,  God  has  de- 
clared most  solemnly  that  He  will  not  forgive  us.  There  is  no  concealing 
this,  or  getting  awav  from  it  If  we  cannot  forgive,  we  cannot  be  forgiven. 
But  when  I  think  or  God's  willingness  to  forgive  me  every  day, — though 
every  day  I  offend  Him  many  times  over — it  makes  me  more  disposed  than 
any  thin^  else  in  the  world,  to  forgive  those  who  have  offended  me :  and 
this.  I  think,  is  natural ;  unless  our  nearts  are  more  hard,  than  with  all  our 
faults  they  commonly  are.  If  you  think  me  taking  a  liberty  in  writing  thia, 
I  can  only  beg  you  to  remember,  that  as  I  hope  Christ  will  save  me,  so  He 
bids  me  try  to  bring  my  neighbors  to  Him  also ;  and  especially  those  whom 
I  have  known,  and  from  whom  I  have  received  kindness.  May  Christ  save 
us  both,  and  turn  our  hearts  to  love  Him  and  our  neighbors,  even  as  He  has 
loved  us,  and  has  died  for  us. 


LXXZVII.      TO   HIS  AUNT,   MRS.   FRANCES   DBLAFIELD, 
(On  her  TTth  blrtMay.) 

Rofby,  September  lOtb,  18S4. 

This  is  your  birthday,  on  which  I  have  thought  of  you,  and  loved  you, 
for  as  many  years  past  as  I  csm  remember.  No  10th  ofSeptember  will  ever 
pass  without  my  thmkin^  of  you  and  loving  you.  I  pray  that  God  will  keep 
you,  through  Jesus  Christ,  with  all  blessing,  under  every  trial,  which  yoor 
age  may  bring  upon  ]^ou ;  and  if,  through  Christ,  we  meet  together  after  the 
Resurrection,  there  will  then  be  nothing  of  old  or  young — of  healthy  or  sickly 
— of  clear  memory,  or  of  confused— but  we  shall  oe  aUone  in  Chnst  Jesus. 


LXXZVIII.      TO  CHEVALIER  BUNSElf. 

Rogby,  September  99, 1634. 

......    Your  encouragement  of  my  Roman  History  is  the  most 

cheering  thing  I  have  ever  had  to  excite  me  to  work  upon  it  I  am  work- 
ing a  httle  on  the  materials,  and  have  sot  Orelli's  "  inscriptiones,"  and 
Haubold's  "Monumenta  Legalia,"  which  seem  both  very  useful  works. 
But  I  am  stopped  at  every  tarn  by  my  ignorance  i  for  instance,  what  is 
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known  of  the  lUyrians,  the  g^reat  people  that  were  spread  from  the  borders 
of  Greece  to  the  Danube  ?  — what  were  their  race  and  language  ?  — and 
what  is  known  of  all  their  country  at  this  moment?  I  imagine  that  even  the 
Austrian  provinces  of  Dalmatia  are  imperfectly  known ;  and  who  has  ex- 
plored the  details  of  Mcesia  1  It  seems  to  me  that  a  Roman  History  should 
embrace  the  history  of  every  people,  with  whom  the  Romans  were  suc- 
cessively concerned ;  not  so  as  to  g:o  into  all  the  details,  which  are  gene- 
rally worthless,  but  yet  so  as  to  give  something  of  a  notion  of  the  great 
changes,  both  physical  and  moral,  which  the  dmerent  parts  of  the  world 
have  undergone.  How  earnestly  one  desires  to  present  to  one's  mind  a  peo- 
pled landscape  of  Gaul,  or  Germany,  or  Britain,  before  Rome  encountered 
them ;  to  picture  the  freshness  of  the  scenery,  when  all  the  earth's  resources 
were  as  yet  untouched,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  form  of  the  human  species  in 
that  ])articular  country,  its  language,  its  habits,  its  institutions.  And  yet, 
these  indulgences  of  our  intellectu£u  faculties  match  strangely  with  the  fe- 
ver of  our  times,  and  the  pressure  for  life  and  death  which  is  going  on  all 
round  us.  The  disorders  m  our  social  state  appesur  to  me  to  continue  una- 
bated ;  and  you  know  what  trifles  mere  polttical  grievances  are,  when  com- 
pared with  these.  Education  is  wanted  to  improve  the  physical  condition 
of  the  people,  and  yet  their  physical  condition  must  be  improved  before  they 
can  be  susceptible  of  education.  I  hear  that  the  Roman  Catholics  are  in- 
creasing fast  amongst  us  -j^  Lord  Shrewsbury  and  other  wealthy  Catholics  are 
devoting  their  whole  incomes  to  the  cause,  while  the  tremendous  influx  of 
Irish  labourers  into  Lancashire  and  the  west  of  Scotland  is  tainting  the  whole 
population  with  a  worse  than  barbarian  element  You  have  heard  also,  I 
doubt  not,  of  the  Trades'  Unions,  a  fearful  engine  of  mischief,  ready  to  riot 
or  to  assassinate,  with  all  the  wickedness,  that  has  in  ail  ages  and  in  all 
countries  characterized  associations  not  recognized  by  the  law, — the  jtcm^mb* 
of  Athens,  the  clubs  of  Paris ; — and  I  see  no  counteracting  power.  .    .     . 

I  shall  look  forward  with  the  greatest  interest  to  your  "  Kirchen-und- 
Haus  Buch  ;"  I  never  cease  to  feel  the  benefit  which  I  have  derived  from 
your  letter  to  Dr.  Nott ;  the  view  there  contained  of  Christian  worship  and 
of  Christian  Sacrifice  as  the  consummation  of  that  worship  is  to  my  mind 

Suite  perfect.  What  would  I  give  to  see  our  Liturgy  amended  on  that  mo- 
el  !  But  our  Bishops  cry  "  Touch  not,  meddle  not,*^'  till  indeed  it  will  be 
too  late  to  do  either.  I  have  been  much  delighted  with  two  American 
works  which  have  had  a  large  circulation  in  England ;  the  **  Young  Chris- 
tion,"  and  the  "  Corner  Stone,"  by  a  New  Englander,  Jacob  Abbott.  They 
are  very  original  and  powerful,  and  the  American  illustrations,  whether  bor- 
rowed trom  the  scenery  or  the  manners  of  the  people,  are  very  striking. 
And  I  hear  both  from  India  and  the  Mediterranean,  the  most  deligtful  ac^ 
counts  of  the  zeal  and  resources  of  the  American  Missionaries^  that  none 
are  doing  so  much  in  the  cause  of  Christ  as  they  are.  They  will  take  our 
place  in  the  world,  I  think  not  unworthily,  though  with  far  less  advantages 
m  many  respects,  than  those  which  we  have  so  fatally  wasted.  It  is  a  con- 
trast most  deeply  humiliating  to  comi)are  what  we  might  have  been  with 
what  we  are,  with  almost  Israel's  privileges,  and  with  all  Israel's  abuse  of 
them.  I  could  write  on  without  limit,  if  my  time  were  as  unlimited  as  my 
inclinations ;  it  is  vain  to  say  what  I  would  give  to  talk  with  you  on  a  great 
many  points,  though  vour  letters  have  done  more  than  I  should  have  thought 
possible  towards  enabling  me  in  a  manner  to  talk  with  you.  I  feel  no  doubt 
of  our  agreement,  indeed  it  would  make  me  very  unhappy  to  doubt  it,  for  I 
am  sure  our  principles  are  the  same,  and  they  ought  to  lead  to  the  same  con- 
clusions. And  so  I  think  they  do.  God  bless  you,  my  dear  friend ;  I  do 
trust  to  see  you  again  ere  very  long. 
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LXXXIX.      TO   AN   OLD   PUPIL,      (a.) 

Kngby,  October  90,  IB31 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  letter ;  I  need  not  tell  you  that  it  greatly 
interested  me,  at  the  same  time  that  it  also  in  some  respects  has  pained  me. 
I  do  grieve  that  you  do  not  enjoy  Oxford ;  it  is  not,  as  you  well  know,  that 
I  admire  the  present  tone  of  the  majority  of  its  members,  or  greatly  respect 
their  judgment,  still  there  is  much  that  is  noble  and  good  about  the  place, 
and  you,  I  should  have  hoped,  might  have  benefited  by  the  good,  and  es- 
caped the  folly.  If  you  have  got  your  views  for  your  course  of  life  into  a 
definite  shape,  so  as  to  see  your  wa^  clear  before  you,  and  this  course  is 
wholly  at  variance  with  the  studies  of  a  University,  then  there  is  nothing  to 
be  said,  except  that  I  am  sorry  and  surprised,  and  should  be  very  anxious  to 
learn  what  your  views  are.  But  if  you  look  forward  to  any  of  what  are 
called  the  learned  professions,  and  wish  still  to  carry  on  the  studies  of  a  weU 
educated  man,  depend  upon  it  that  you  are  in  the  right  place  where  you  are, 
and  have  greater  means  within  your  reach  there,  man  you  can  reaoily  ob- 
tain elsewhere.  University  distinctions  are  a  great  starting  point  in  life ; 
they  introduce  a  man  well^  nay,  they  even  add  to  his  influence  aflerwards. 
At  this  moment,  when  I  write  what  is  against  the  common  opinion  of  people 
at  Oxford,  they  would  be  too  happy  to  say,  that  I  objected  to  their  system, 
because  I  had  not  tried  it,  or  had  not  succeeded  in  It  Consider  that  a  young 
man  has  no  means  of  becoming  independent  of  the  society  about  him.  If 
YOU  wish  to  exercise  influence  hereafter,  begin  by  distinguishing  yourself 
m  the  regular  way,  not  by  seeming  to  prefer  a  separate  wav  of  your  own. 
It  is  not  the  natural  order  of  things,  nor,  I  think,  the  sound  one.  I  knew 
a  man  at  Oxford  sixteen  years  ago,  very  clever,  but  one  who  railed  against 
the  place  and  its  institutions,  and  would  not  read  for  a  class.  And  this  man, 
I  am  told,  is  now  a  zealsus  Conservative,  and  writes  in  the  British  Magazine. 

As  to  your  disappointment  in  society,  I  really  am  afraid  to  touch  on  the 
subject  without  clearer  knowledge.  But  you  should,  I  am  sure,  make  an  ef- 
fort to  speak  out,  as  I  am  really  grateful  for  your  having  uriUen  out  to  me. 
Reserve  and  fear  of  committing  oneself  are,  beyond  a  certain  point,  positive 
evils ;  a  man  had  better  expose  himself  half  a  dozen  times,  than  be  shut  up 
always ;  and  after  all,  it  is  not  exposing  yourself,  for  no  one  cem  h^lp  valuing 
and  loving  what  seems  an  abandonment  to  feelings  of  sympathy,  especially 
when,  from  the  character  of  him  who  thus  opens  his  heart,  the  effort  is  known 
to  be  considerable.  I  am  afraid  that  I  may  be  writing  at  random ;  only  be- 
lieve me  that  I  feel  very  deeply  interested  about  you,  and  perhaps  have  more 
sympathy  with  your  case,  than  many  a  younger  man;  for  the  circumstances 
of  my  life  have  kept  me  young  in  feelings,  and  the  period  of  twenty  years 
ago  18  as  vividly  present  to  my  mind,  as  though  it  were  a  thing  of  yesterday. 


XC.      TO    T.   F.  ELLIS,   ESO. 

R«|by,  NoTtabw  SI,  16M. 

I  was  very  glad  to  see  y^our  handwriting  once  again,  and  shall  be  verv 
ready  to  answer  your  question  to  the  best  of  my  power^  although  I  am  weU 
aware  of  its  difficulty.  It  so  happens  that  I  have  said  someming  on  thn 
very  subject  in  the  Introduction  to  the  new  volume  of  my  Sermons,  which 
is  just  {published,  so  that  it  has  been  much  in  my  thoughts  lately,  though  I 
am  afraid  it  is  easier  here^  as  in  other  things,  to  point  out  what  is  of  no  use, 
than  to  recommend  what  is. 

The  preparation  for  ordination,  so  feir  as  passing  the  Bishop's  examinatioo 
is  concerned,  must  vary  according  to  the  notions  of  the  different  Bishops, 
some  requiring  one  thing,  and  some  another.    I  like  no  book  on  the  Articles 
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altogether,  bat  Key's  Diyinity  Lectures  at  Cambridge  seem  to  me  the  best 
and  fairest  of  any  that  I  know  of. 

But  with  regard  to  the  much  higher  question,  ''  What  line  of  study  is  to 
be  recommended  for  a  clergyman?"  my  own  notions  are  very  decided, 
though  I  am  afraid  they  are  somewhat  singular.  A  clergyman's  profession 
is  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  Christianity,  with  no  more  particular  pro- 
fession to  distract  his  attention  from  it  While  all  men,  therefore,  should 
study  the  Scriptures,  he  dhould  study  them  thoroughly :  because  from  them 
only  is  the  knowledge  of  Christianity  to  be  obtained.  And  they  are  to  be 
studied  with  the  help  of  philological  works  and  antiquarian,  not  of  dog- 
matical theology.  But  then  for  the  application  of  the  Scriptures,  for  preach- 
ing, dbc,  a  man  requires,  first,  the  general  cultivation  of  nis  mind,  oy  con- 
stantly reading  the  works  of  the  verj^  greatest  writers,  philosophers,  orators, 
and  poets ;  and,  next,  an  understanding  of  Uie  actual  state  of  society — of  our 
own  and  of  general  history,  as  affecting  and  explaining  the  existing  differ- 
ences amongst  us,  both  social  and  reUgioUs, — and  of  political  economy,  as 
teaching  him  how  to  deal  with  the  poor,  and  how  to  remove  many  of  the 
natural  delusions  which  embitter  their  minds  against  the  actual  frame  of 
society.  Further,  I  should  advise  a  constant  use  of  the  biography  of  good 
men ;  their  inward  feelings,  prayers,  dec,  and  of  devotioneJ  and  practical 
works,  like  Taylor's  Holy  Living^  Doddridge's  Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion 
in  the  Soul,  wc,  dbc.  About  Ecclesiastical  History,  there  is  a  great  dif- 
ficulty. I  do  not  know  Waddington's  book  well,  but  the  common  histories, 
Mosheim,  Milner,  Dupin,  dbc,  are  all  bad ;  so  is  Fleury,  except  the  Disser- 
tations prefixed  to  several  of  his  volumes,  and  which  ought  to  be  published 
separately.  For  our  own  Church  againj  the  truth  lies  in  a  well ;  Strype, 
with  all  his  accuracy,  is  so  weak  and  so  totally  destitute  of  all  sound  views 
of  government,  that  it  is  positively  injurious  to  a  man's  understanding  to  be 
long  engaged  in  so  bad  an  atmosphere.  Burnet  is  much  better  in  every 
way,  yet  he  is  not  a  great  man ;  and  I  suppose  that  the  Catholic  and  Pu- 
ritan writers  are  as  bad  or  worse.  As  commentators  on  the  Scriptures.  I 
should  recommend  Lightfoot  and  Grotius ;  the  former,  from  his  great  Rao- 
binical  learning,  is  often  a  most  admirable  illustrator  of  allusions  and  obscure 
passages  in  both  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  the  latter,  alike  learned  and 
able  and  honest,  is  always  worth  reading.  But  I  like  Pole's  Synopsis  Cri- 
ticorum  altogether,  and  the  fairness  of  the  collection  is  admirable.  For 
Hebrew,  Gesenius's  Lexicon  and  Stuart's  Grammar  are  recommended  to 
me,  but  I  cannot  judge  of  them  myself.  Schleusner's  well  known  Lexicons 
for  the  Septuagint  and  New  Testament  are  exceedingly  valuable  as  an  index 
verborum,  but  his  interpretations  are  not  to  be  relied  on,  and  he  did  not 
belong  to  the  really  great  school  of  German  philology 
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Rogby,  November  96, 1834. 


I  have  not  time  to  send  you  a  regular  letter  in  answer,  but  you  wish  to 
hear  my  opinion  about  the  Kugby  Magazine  before  Lake  leaves  Oxford.  I 
told  him  that  what  I  wanted  to  know,  was,  in  whose  hands  the  conduct  of 
the  work  would  be  placed.  £ver]^thing  depends  on  this ;  and  as,  on  the 
one  hand,  if  the  editors  are  discreet  eudd  inexorable  in  rejecting  trash,  I  should 
be  delighted  to  have  such  a  work  established,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they 
do  admit  trash,  or  worse  still,  any  thing  like  local  or  personal  scandal  or  gos- 
sip, the  Magazine  would  be  a  serious  disgrace  to  us  all.  And  I  think  men 
owe  it  to  the  name  of  a  school  not  to  risk  it  lightly,  as  of  course  a  Magazine 
called  by  the  name  of  '^  Ru^by  "  would  risk  it  Again,  I  should  most  depre- 
cate it,  if  it  were  political,  for  many  reasons  which  you  can  easily  conceive 
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yourself.  I  do  not  wish  to  encourage  the  false  notion  of  my  making  or  try- 
ing to  make  the  school  political.  This  would  be  done,  were  the  Magazine 
liberal ;  if  otherwise,  I  should  regret  it  on  other  grounds.  If  the  editors  are 
good,  and  the  plan  well  laid  down  and  steadily  kept  to,  I  shall  think  the 
Magazine  a  most  excellent  thing,  both  for  the  credit  of  the  school,  and  for 
its  real  benefit.  Only  remember  that  the  result  of  such  an  attempt  cannot 
be  neutral ;  it  must  either  do  us  great  good  or  great  harm. 


XCII.      TO   REV.  J.   HEARN. 

Fox  How  Dec  31. 1834. 

It  delights  me  to  find  that  so  good  a  man  as  Mr.  H.  thinks 

very  well  of  the  new  Poor  Law,  and  anticipates  very  favourable  results  from 
it,  but  I  cannot  think  that  this  or  any  other  single  measure  can  do  much 
towards  the  cure  of  evils  so  complicated.  I  groan  over  the  divisions  of  the 
Church,  of  all  our  evils  I  think  the  greatest, — of  Christ's  Church  I  mean, — 
that  men  should  call  themselves  Roman  Catholics,  Church  of  England  men, 
Baptists,  Quakers,  all  sorts  of  various  appellations,  forgetting  that  only  glo- 
rious name  of  Christian,  which  is  common  to  all,  and  a  true  bond  of  union. 
I  begin  now  to  think  that  things  must  be  worse  before  they  are  hetter,  and 
that  nothing  but  some  great  j^ressure  from  without  will  make  Christians  cast 
away  their  idols  of  Sectarianism  ;  the  worst  and  most  mischievous  by  which 
Christ's  Church  has  ever  been  plagued. 


XCIIl.      TO  MR.  JUSTICE  COLERIDGE. 

Fox  How,  Janoaiy  94,  1^35^ 

I  do  not  know  when  I  have  heen  so  much  delighted  as  by  a  paragraph 
in  the  Globe  of  this  morning,  which< announced  your  elevation  to  tne  Bench. 
Your  late  letters,  while  they  in  some  measure  prepared  me  for  it,  have  made 
me  still  more  reioice  in  it,  hecause  they  told  me  how  acceptable  it  would  be 
to  yourself.  I  do  heartily  and  entirely  rejoice  at  it,  on  public  grounds  no 
less  than  on  private ;  as  an  appointment  honourable  to  the  government,  be- 
neficial to  the  public  service,  and  honourable  and  desirable  for  yourself;  and 
I  have  some  selfish  pleasure  about  it  also,  inasmuch  as  I  hope  that  I  shall 
have  some  better  chance  of  seeing  you  now  than  I  have  had  hitherto,  either 
in  Warwickshire  or  in  Westmoreland.  For  myself,  when  I  am  here  in  this 
perfection  of  beauty,  with  the  place  just  coming  into  shape,  and  the  young 
plantations  naturally  leading  one  to  anticipate  the  future,  I  am  inclined  to 
feel  nothing  but  joy  that  the  late  change  of  Government  has  destroyed  all 
chance  of  my  being  ever  called  away  from  Westmoreland.  At  least  I  can 
say  this,  that  I  should  only  have  valued  a  Bishopric  as  giving  me  some 
prospect  of  efiecting  that  Church  Reform  which  I  so  earnestly  long  for, — 
the  commencement  of  an  union  with  all  Christians,  and  of  a  true  Church 
government  as  distinguished  from  a  Clergy  government,  or  from  none  at  all. 
For  this  I  would  sacrifice  any  thing ;  but  as  for  a  Bishopric  on  the  actual 
system,  and  with  no  chance  of  mending  it,  it  would  only  make  me  feel  more 
strongly  than  I  do  at  present  the  //i9/jTgr  oiurijvy  noXla  (pQov^ovra,  fi-iidfpoq 

Wordsworth  is  very  well ;  postponing  his  new  volume  of  poems  till  the 
political  ferment  is  somewhat  abated.  "  At  ille  labitur  et  labetur,"  so  far  as  I 
can  foresee,  notwithstanding  what  the  Tories  have  gained  at  the  late  elections. 

Have  you  seen  your  Uncle's  "  Letters  on  Inspiration,"  which  I  believe 
are  to  be  published?  They  are  well  fitted  to  break  ground  in  the  approaches 
to  that  momentous  Question  which  involves  in  it  so  great  a  shock  to  existing 
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notions ;  the  greatest  probably,  that  has  ever  been  given  since  the  discovery 
of  the  falsehood  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Pope's  infallibility.  Yet  it  must 
come,  and  will  end,  in  spite  of  the  fears  and  clamours  of  the  weak  and 
bigoted,  in  the  higher  exalting  and  more  sure  establishing  of  Christian 
truth. 


XCIV.      TO   REV.  JULIUS   HARE. 

Fox  How,  Janatry  96, 1835. 

I  cordially  enter  into  your  views  about  a  Theological  Review,  and  I  think 
the  only  difficulty  would  be  to  find  an  Editor ;  I  do  not  think  that  Whately 
would  have  time  to  write,  but  I  can  ask  him ;  and  undoubtedly  he  would  ap- 
prove of  the  scheme.  Hampden  occurs  to  me  as  a  more  likely  man  to  jom 
such  a  thing  than  Pusey,  and  I  think  I  know  one  or  two  of  the  younger 
masters  who  would  be  very  useful.  My  notion  of  the  main  objects  of  the 
work  would  be  this  ;  1st.  To  give  really  fair  accounts  and  analyses  of  the 
works  of  the  early  Christian  Writers,  giving  also,  as  far  as  possible,  a  correct 
view  of  the  critical  questions  relating  to  them  ;  as  to  their  genuineness,  and 
the  more  or  less  corrujjted  state  of  the  text  2d.  To  make  some  beginnings  of 
Biblical  Criticism,  which,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  Old  Testament,  is  m  England 
almost  non-existent.  3d.  To  illustrate  in  a  really  impartial  spirit,  wiSi  no 
object  but  the  advancement  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  the  welfare  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  England,  the  rise  and  progress  of  Dissent ;  to  show 
what  Christ's  Church  and  this  nation  have  owed  to  the  Establishment  and 
to  the  Dissenters ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  what  injury  they  have  received 
from  each ;  with  a  view,  of  promoting  a  real  union  between  them.  These 
are  matters  particular,  but  all  bearing  upon  the  great  philosophical  and 
Christian  truth,  which  seems  to  me  the  very  truth  of  tmths,  that  Christian 
unity  and  the  perfection  of  Christ's  Church  are  independent  of  theological 
Articles  of  opinion  ;  consisting  in  a  certain  moral  state  and  moral  and  reli- 
gious affections,  which  have  existed  in  good  Christians  of  all  ages  and  all 
communions,  along  with  an  infinitely  varying  proportion  of  truth  and  error ; 
that  thus  Christ's  Church  has  stood  on  a  rock  and  never  failed ;  yet  has 
always  been  marred  with  much  of  intellectual  error,  and  also  of  practical  re- 
sulting from  the  intellectual ;  that  to  talk  of  Popery  as  the  great  Apostacy, 
and  to  look  for  Christ's  Church  only  amongst  the  remnant  of  the  Vaudois, 
is  as  absurd  as  to  look  to  what  is  called  the  Primitive  Church  or  the  Fa- 
thers for  pure  models  of  faith  in  the  sense  of  opinion  or  of  government ;  that 
Ignatius  and  Innocent  III.  are  to  be  held  as  men  of  the  same  stamp^ — zeal- 
ous and  earnest  Christians  both  of  them,  but  both  of  them  overbearing  and 
fond  of  power  ;  the  one  advancing  the  power  of  Bishops,  the  other  that  of 
the  Pope,  with  equal  honesty, — it  may  be,  for  their  respective  times,  witii 
equal  benefit, — ^butwith  as  little  claim  the  one  as  the  other  to  be  an  authority 
for  Christians,  and  with  equally  little  impartial  perception  of  universal 
truth.  But  then  for  the  Editor ;  if  he  must  hve  in  London  or  in  the  Univer- 
sities, I  cannot  think  of  the  man 


XCV.      TO   REV.   DR.   LONOLET. 

Fox  How,  Kendal,  Jaoaary  S6, 1835. 

I  suppose,  as  you  have  an  Easter  vacation,  that  you  have  by  this  time 
returned  or  are  returning  to  Harrow.  Next  week  we  shall  be  also  beginning 
work  at  Rugby,  with  the  prospect  of  one-and-twenty  weeks  before  us  ; — too 
long  a  period,  I  think,  either  for  boys  or  masters.  In  the  mean  time  we  have 
been  here  for  nearly  six  weeks,  enjoying  ourselves  as  much  as  possible, 
though  we  have  had  much  more  snow,  I  imagine,  than  you  have  had  in  the 
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south.  But  we  have  had  a  large  and  cheerful  party  within  doors,  and  suffi- 
cient variety  of  weather  to  allow  of  a  great  deal  of  enjoyment  of  scenery : 
besides  the  perpetual  beauty  and  interest  of  this  particular  place  and  the 
delight  of  watching  the  progress  of  all  our  improvements.  We  have  done, 
however,  at  last,  with  workmen,  and  have  now  only  to  wait  for  Nature's 
work  in  bringing  on  our  shrubs  and  trees  to  their  maturity ;  though  many 
people  tell  me  that  every  additional  tree  will  rather  injure  me  beauty  of  this 
place  than  improve  it. 

I  have  tried  the  experiment  which  I  mentioned  to  you  about  the  Fif\h 
Form,  with  some  modifications.  I  have  not  given  the  Fifth  the  power  of 
fagffing,  but  by  reducing  their  number  to  about  three  or  four  and  twenty, 
we  have  made  them  much  more  respectable  both  in  conduct  and  scholarship^ 
and  more  like  boys  at  the  head  of  the  school.  I  do  not  think  that  we  have 
at  present  a  large  proportion  of  clever  boys  at  Rugby,  and  there  are  many 

freat  evils  which  I  have  to  contend  with,  more  than  are  generally  known, 
tliink,  also,  that  we  are  now  beginning  to  outlive  that  desire  of  novelty 
which  made  so  many  people  send  their  sons  to  Rugby,  when  I  first  went 
there.  I  knew  that  that  feeling  would  ebb,  and  therefore  «)t  the  school 
limited ;  or  else  as  the  fiood  would  have  risen  higher,  so  its  ebb  would  have 
been  more  marked ;  but,  as  it  was,  the  limit  was  set  too  high,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  we  shall  keep  up  to  it,  especially  £is  other  foundation  schools  are 
every  day  becoming  reformed,  and  therefore  entering  into  competition  with 
us.  But  I  say  this  without  the  least  uneasiness,  for  the  school  is  really 
mending  in  itself;  and  its  credit  at  the  Universities  increasing  rather  than 
failing  off;  and,  so  long  as  this  is  the  case,  I  shall  be  perfectly  satisfied ;  if 
we  were  really  to  go  down  in  efficiency,  either  from  my  fault,  or  from 
faults  which  I  could  not  remedy,  I  should  soon  establish  myself  at  Foz 
How. 

I  wrote  to  Hawtrev  to  congratulate  him  on  his  appointment,  and  I  took 
that  opportunity  to  ask  him  what  he  thought  of  the  expediency  of  getting 
up  good  grammars,  both  Latin  and  Greek,  which,  being  used  in  all  or  most 
of  me  great  public  schools,  would  so  become,  in  fact,  the  national  gram- 
mars. I  should  projpose  to  adopt  something  of  the  plan  followed  by  our 
Translators  of  the  Biole ;  i.  e.  that  a  certain  portion  of  each  grammcu*  should 
be  assigned  to  the  master  or  masters  of  each  of  the  great  schools ;  e.  g.  the 
accidence  to  oue,  syntax  to  another,  prosody  to  a  third ;  or  probably  with 
greater  subdivisions ;  tliat  then  the  parts  so  drawn  up  should  be  submitted 
to  the  revision  of  the  other  schools,  and  the  whole  thus  brought  into  shape. 
Hawtrey  exclaims  strongly  against  the  faults  of  the  £ton  grammars,  and  I 
am  not  satisfied  with  Matthiae,  which  seems  to  me  too  difficult,  and  almost 
impossible  to  be  learnt  by  heart  Hawtrey  said  he  would  write  to  me  a^ain, 
when  he  found  himself  more  settled,  and  I  have  not  heard  from  him  smce. 
I  should  like  to  know  what  your  sentiments  are  about  it ;  it  would  be 
fidkioxa  xcn  ivxh*  ^  have  a  common  grammar  jointly  concocted ;  but  if  1 
cannot  get  other  men  to  join  me,  I  think  we  must  try  our  hands  on  one  for 
our  own  use  at  Ru^by ;  I  shall  not,  however,  think  of  this  till  all  hope  of 
something  better*  is  out  of  the  question. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  not  enough  of  co-operation  in  our  system  of 
public  education,  including  both  the  great  schools  and  Universities.  I  do 
not  like  the  centralizing  plan  of  compulsory  uniformity  under  the  govern- 
ment ;  but  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  all  be  acting  without  the  least  refer- 
ence to  one  another.  Something  of  this  kind  is  wanted,  particularly  I  think 
with  regard  to  expulsion.  Under  actual  circumstances  it  is  oflen  no  penalty 
at  all  in  reality,  while  it  is  considered  ignorantljr  to  be  the  excess  of  severity, 
and  the  ruin  of  a  boy's  prospects.  And  until  the  Universities  have  an 
examination  upon  admission  as  a  University,  not  a  college  regulation,  the 

*  The  necevnty  of  such  a  plan  was  eventually  obviated  by  his  adoption  of  the  ReT. 
C.  Wordavirorth's  Greek  Grammar. 
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standard  of  the  college  lecture  rooms  will  be  so  low,  that  a  young  man  going 
from  the  top  of  a  public  school  will  be  nearly  losing  his  time,  and  tempted 
to  go  back  in  his  scholarship  by  attending  them.  This  is  an  old  grievance  at 
Ojaord,  as  I  can  bear  witness,  when  I  myself  was  an  under-graduate  just 
come  from  Winchester. 


XCVI.      TO   REV.  F.  C.   BLACKSTONE. 


Fox  How,  Janaarj  99, 1836. 

We  have  now  been  here  nearly  six  weeks,  enjoying  this  country  to  the 
full,  in  spite  of  the  snow,  of  which  we  have  had  more  than  our  usual  portion. 
Now,  however,  it  is  all  gone,  and  the  spring  lights  and  gentle  airs  of  the  last 
few  days  have  made  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  at  its  very  highest  We 
have  so  large  a  party  in  the  house,  that  we  are  very  independent  of  any 
other  society ;  my  wife's  two  sisters  and  one  of  my  nieces,  besides  one  of  out 
Sixth  Form  at  Rugby,  in  addition  to  our  own  children.  I  was  much 
annoyed  at  being  called  away  into  Warwickshire  to  vote  at  the  election, — a 
long  and  hurried  and  expensive  journey,  with  no  very  great  interest  in  the 
contest,  only  as  having  a  vote,  I  thought  it  right  to  go,  and  deliver  my  testi- 
mony. We  were  at  one  time  likely  to  have  a  contest  in  Westmoreland,  but 
that  blew  over.  I  wish  that  in  thinking  of  you  with  a  pupil,  I  could  think  of 
you  as  enjoying  the  employment,  whereas  I  am  afraid  you  will  feel  it  to  be 
a  burdtti.  it  is,  perhaps,  too  exclusively  my  business  at  Rugby  ;  at  least  I 
fancy  that  I  should  be  glad  to  have  a  little  more  time  for  other  things ;  but 
I  have  not  yet  learnt  to  alter  my  feelings  of  intense  interest  in  the  occupa- 
tion. I  feel,  perhaps,  the  more  interest  in  it,  because  I  seem  to  find  it 
more  and  more  hopeless  to  get  men  to  think  and  inquire  freely  and  fairly, 
after  they  have  once  taken  their  side  in  life.    The  only  hope  is  with  the 


young,  if  by  any  means  they  can  be  led  to  think  for  themselves  without 
foUowinfi^ ; 
they  wilT. 


foUowinfi^  a  party,  and  to  love  what  is  good  and  true,  let  them  find  it  where 


The  Church  question  remains  more  uncertain  than  ever ;  we  have  got 
a  respite,  I  trust,  from  the  Jew  Bill  for  some  time  j  but  in  other  matters,  I 
fear.  Reform,  according  to  my  views,  is  as  far  ofi'as  ever ;  I  care  not  in  the 
least  about  the  pluralities  and  equalizing  revenues;  let  us  have  a  real 
Church  Grovernment  and  not  a  pretended  one ;  and  this  government  vested 
in  the  church,  and  not  in  the  clergy,  and  we  may  have  hopes  yet.  But  I 
dread  above  all  things  the  notion  either  of  t?ie  convocation  or  of  any  convo- 
cation, in  which  the  Laity  had  not  at  least  an  equal  voice.  As  for  the 
Irish  Church,  that  I  think  will  baffle  any  man's  wits  to  settle  as  it  should  be 
settled. 


XCVII.      TO  CHEVALIER   BUN8BN. 

Rncby,  Febniary  10, 188S. 

I  know  not  how  adequately  to  answer  your  last  delightful  and  most  kind 
letter,  so  interesting  to  me  in  all  its  parts,  so  full  of  matter  for  the  expres- 
sion of  so  many  thoughts  and  so  many  feelings,  I  think  you  can  hardly  tell, 
how  I  prize  such  true  sympathy  of  heart  and  mind  as  I  am  sure  to  find  in 
your  letters ;  because  I  hope  and  believe  that  it  is  not  so  rare  to  you  as  it  is 

to  me I  find  in  you  that  exact  combination  of  tastes,  which  I 

have  in  myself,  for  philological,  historical,  and  philosophical  pursuits,  cen- 
tering in  moral  and  spiritual  truths  ;  the  exact  Ureek  noXtx^Kti,  if  we  under- 
stand, with  St.  Paul,  where  the  aatv  of  our  nolttna  is  to  be  sought  for. 
Your  Hymn  Book  reached  me  before  the  holidays,  and  I  fed  upon  it  with 
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unceasing  delight  in  Westmoreland.  It  is,  indeed,  a  treasure ;  and  how  I 
delighted  in  recognising  the  principles  of  the  Letter  to  Dr.  Nott  in  the  first 
Appendix  to  the  volume.  As  to  the  Hymns,  I  have  not  yet  read  a  single 
one  which  I  have  not  thought  good.  I  should  like  to  know  some  of  your 
favourites ;  for  myself,  I  am  especially  fond  of  the  Hymn  24,  "  Seele,  du 
rausst  munter  werden,"  &c. ;  of  697,  **  Der  Mond  ist  aufgegangen ;"  of  824, 
"  O  liebe  Seele,  konntst  du  werden  ;"  of  622,  "  Erhebt  euch  frohe  Jubellie- 
der;"  of  839.  "  O  Ewigkeit!  O  Ewigkeit;"  and  of  933  and  934.  I  have 
tried  to  translate  some  of  them,  but  have  been  sadly  disappointed  with  my 
own  attempts.  But  I  must  give  you  one  or  two  stanzas  of  the  Morning  Hymn, 
as  a  token  of  my  love  to  it,  and  to  show  you  also,  for  your  satisfaction,  how 
much  our  language  is  inferior  to  yours  in  flexibility  and  power,  by  having 
lost  so  much  of  its  native  character,  and  become  such  a  jumble  of  French 

and  Latin  exotics  with  the  original  Saxon I  shall  send  you, 

almost  immediately,  the  third  volume  of  Thucydides,  and  the  third  volume 
of  Sermons.  The  Appendix  to  the  latter  is  directed  against  an  error,  which 
is  deeply  mischievous  m  our  Church,  by  presenting  so  great  an  obstacle  to 
Christian  union,  as  well  as  to  Christian  <Jhurch  Reform.  Still,  as  in  Cath- 
olic countries,  ^'  the  Church,"  with  us,  means,  in  many  persons'  mouths,  and 
constantly  in  Parliament,  only  *'  the  clergy ;"  and  this  feeling  operates,  of 
course,  both  to  produce  superstition  and  profaneness,  in  both  respects 
exactly  opposed  to  Christianity.  Church  Reform,  in  any  high  sense  of  the 
word,  we  snail  not  have  ;  the  High  Church  party  idolize  things  as  they  are ; 
the  Evangelicals  idolize  the  early  Reformers ;  their  notion  at  the  be^  would 
be  to  carry  into  full  effect  the  intentions  of  Cranmer  and  Ridley  j'neither 
party  are  prepared  to  acknowledge  that  there  is  much  more  to  be  done  than 
this ;  and  that  Popery  and  narrow  dogmatical  intolerance  tainted  the  Church 
as  early  as  the  days  of  Ignatius ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  Christ's  true 
Church  lived  through  the  worst  of  times,  and  is  not  to  be  confined  to  the 
small  congregations  of  the  Vaudois.  The  state  of  parties  in  England,  and 
that  ignorance  of  and  indifference  to  general  principles,  which  is  so  charac- 
teristic of  Englishmen,  is  enough  to  break  one's  heart  I  do  not  think  that 
you  do  justice  to  the  late  government ;  you  must  compare  them  not  with 
the  government  of  a  perfect  Commonwealth,  but  with  that  worse  than  "  Fex 
Romuli,"  the  Tory  system  that  preceded  them,  and  which  is  now  threaten- 
ing us  again  under  a  new  aspect It  strikes  me  that  a  noble  work 

might  be  written  on  the  Philosophy  of  Parties  and  Revolutions,  showing 
what  are  the  essential  points  of  division  in  all  civil  contests,  and  what  are 
but  accidents.  For  the  want  of  this,  history  as  a  collection  of  facts  is  of  no 
use  at  ail  to  many  persons ;  they  mistake  essential  resemblances^  and  dwell 
upon  accidental  differences,  especially  when  those  accidental  differences  are 
in  themselves  matters  of  streat  importance,  such  as  differences  in  religion, 
or,  more  or  less,  of  civil  liberty  and  equality.  Whereas  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  real  parties  in  human  nature  are  the  Conservatives  and  the  Advancers ; 
those  who  look  to  the  past  or  present,  and  those  who  look  to  the  future, 
whether  knowingly  and  deliberately,  or  by  an  instinct  of  their  nature,  indo- 
lent in  one  case  and  restless  in  the  other,  which  thev  themselves  do  not 
analyze.  Thus  Conservatism  may  sometimes  be  ultra  democracy,  (see 
Cleon's  speech  in  Thucydides,  III.,)  sometimes  aristocracy,  as  in  the  civil 
wars  of  Rome,  or  in  the  English  constitution  now;  and  the  Advance  may 
be  sometimes  despotism,  sometimes  aristocracy,  but  always  keeping  its 
essential  character  of  advance,  of  taking  off  bonds,  removing  prejudices, 
altering  what  is  existing.  The  Advance  in  its  perfect  form  is  Christianity, 
and  in  a  corrupted  world  must  always  be  the  true  principle,  although  it  has 
in  many  instances  been  so  clogged  with  evil  of  various  kinds,  that  the  con- 
servative principle,  although  essentially  false,  since  man  fell  into  sin,  has  yet 
commended  itself  to  good  men  while  they  looked  on  the  history  of  mankmd 
only  partially,  and  did  not  consider  it  as  a  whole.' 

I  **  Cobbett  is  an  aati-advanoe  man  to  the  back  bone,  he  is  sometimes  Jacobin, 
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How  you  astonish  and  shame  me  by  what  you  are  your- 
self continually  effecting  and  proposing  to  effect  amidst  all  your  official  and 
domestic  engagements.  I  do  not  Know  how  you  can  contrive  it,  or  how  your 
strength  and  spirits  can  support  it.  O  how  neartily  do  I  sympathize  in  your 
feeling  as  to  the  union  of  philological,  historical,  and  philosophical  research, 
all  to  minister  to  divine  truth ;  and  how  gladly  would  I  devote  my  time  and 
IK>wers  to  such  pursuits,  did  I  not  feel  as  much  another  thing  in  your  letter, 
that  we  should  abide  in  that  calling  which  €rod  has  set  before  us.  And  it  is 
delightful,  if  at  any  time  I  may  hope  to  send  out  into  the  world  any  young 
man  willing  and  trained  to  do  Christ's  work,  rich  in  the  combined  and  indi- 
visible love  of  truth  and  of  goodness. 

It  is  one  of  my  most  delightful  prospects  to  bring  my  two 

elder  boys,  and  I  hope  their  dear  mother  also,  to  see  you  and  Mrs.  Bunsen, 
whether  it  be  at  Rome  or  at  Berlin.  I  only  wait  for  the  boys  being  old 
enough  to  derive  some  lasting  benefit  from  what  they  would  see  and  hear 
on  the  Continent.  They  are  too  youne  now,  for  the  oldest  is  but  iust  twelve 
years  old, — the  second  just  eleven.  Your  little  namesake  is  tne  smallest 
creature  of  heV  age  that  I  ever  saw, — a  mere  dell  walking  about  the  room ; 
— ^but  full  of  life  and  intelligence — and  the  merriest  of  the  merry. 

I  have  been  trpng  to  begin  Hebrew,  but  am  discouraged  by  my  notions 
of  the  uncertainty  of  the  best  knowledge  hitherto  gained  about  it.  Do  you 
think  it  possible  to  understand  Hebrew  well,  that  is,  as  we  understand 
Greek,  wnere  the  language  is  more  precise  and  more  clear  than  even  our 
own  could  be  ?  Conceive  the  luminous  clearness  of  Demosthenes,  owing  to 
his  perfect  use  of  an  almost  perfect  language,  and  our  complete  understand- 
ing of  it ;  but  the  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  Prophets*  seems  to  me, 
judging  from  the  different  Commentaries,  to  be  almost  ^ess-work ;  and  I 
doubt  whether  it  ever  can  be  otherwise.  Then  the  criticism  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, the  dates  of  the  several  books,  their  origin,  dbc,  all  seem  to  me  un- 
decidea,  and  what  Wolf  and  Niebuhr  have  done  for  Greece  and  Rome 
seems  sadly  wanted  for  Judea. 


XCYIIl.      *  TO   C.   J.   VAUGHAN,    ESd. 

Bofby,  Febratry  8ft,  1835. 

You  must  not  think  that  I  had  forgotten  you,  though  your  kind  letter  has 
remained  so  long  unanswered.  I  was  always  conscious  of  my  debt  to  you , 
and  resolved  to  pay  it ;  but  though  I  can  write  letters  of  business  at  any 
time,  yet  it  is  not  so  with  letters  to  friends,  which  I  neither  like  to  leave  un- 
finished in  the  middle,  nor,  to  say  the  truth,  do  I  always  feel  equal  to  writing 

times  ConservatlTe,  bat  never  liberal ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  most  of  the  party 
writera  on  both  sides,  of  which  there  is  a  good  proof  in  their  joint  abuse  of  the  French 
government,  which  is,  I  think,  the  most  traly  liberal  and  '  advancing*  that  exists  in  Europe, 
next  perhaps  to  the  Prussian,  which  is  one  of  the  most  advancing  ever  known." — Extract 
from  a  Lecier  to  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge  in  the  same  year. 

The  doctrine  alluded  to  in  these  letters  was  one  to  which  he  often  recurred,  and 
which  he  believed  to  be  peculiarly  applicable  to  modem  Europe.  **  A  volume,"  be  said, 
"  might  be  written  on  those  words  of  Harrington,  ^  thst  we  are  living  in  the  dregs  of  the 
Gothic  empire.'  It  is  that  the  beginninga  of  things  are  bad — and  when  they  have  not 
been  altered,  you  may  safely  sny  that  they  want  altering.  But  then  comes  the  question 
whether  our  fate  is  not  fixed,  and  whether  you  could  not  as  well  make  the  muscles  and 
sinews  of  a  full  grown  man  perform  the  feats  of  an  Indian  juggler ;  great  changes  require 
great  docility,  and  you  can  only  expect  that  from  perfect  knowledge  or  perfect  ignorance." 

^  This  opinion  was  greatly  modified  by  his  later  study  of  the  Prophets.  The  general 
coincidence  of  two  men  so  different  as  Lowth  and  Gesenius  in  their  interpretation  of 
Isaiah,  he  used  to  instance  xas  a  satisfactory  proof  that  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures could  h€  really  ascertained. 
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them ;  for  they  require  a  greater  freshness  and  abstractedness  of  mind  from 
other  matters  than  I  am  elways  able  to  command.  I  have  been  ereatly  de- 
lighted with  ail  I  have  heard  of  you  since  you  have  been  at  Caim>ridge ;  it 
is  vexatious  to  me,  however,  that  from  want  of  familiarity  with  the  system, 
I  cannot  bring  your  life  and  pursuits  there  so  vividly  before  my  mind,  as  I 
can  those  of  an  under-ffraduate  in  Oxford ;  otherwise,  to  say  nothing  of  my 
personal  interest  for  individuals,  I  think  that  I  am  as  much  concerned  about 
one  university  as  the  otitier.  Lake  will  have  told  vou,  I  dare  say,  all  our  va- 
cation news,  and  probably  all  that  has  happened  worth  relating  since  our 
return  to  Rugby.  In  fact,  news  of  all  sorts  you  will  be  sure  to  hear  from 
your  other  correspondents  earlier  and  more  fully  than  from  me. 

I  was  obliged  to  you  for  a  hint  in  your  letter  to  Price,  about  our  reading 
more  Greek  poetry,  and  accordingly  we  have  begun  the  Harrow  "  Musa 
Greeca,"  and  are  doing  some  Pindar.  You  may  be  sure  that  I  wish  to  con- 
sult the  line  of  reading  at  both  Universities,  so  far  as  this  can  be  done  with- 
out a  system  of  direct  cramming,  or  without  sacrificing  something,  which  I 
may  believe  to  be  of  paramount  importance.  Aristophanes,  however,  I  had 
purposely  left  for  Lee  to  do  with  tne  Fiflh  Form,  as  it  is  a  book  which  he 
had  studied  well,  and  can  do  much  better  than  I  can. 

I  am  doing  nothing,  but  thinking  of  manv  things.  I  fbrffet  whether  you 
learnt  any  German  here,  but  I  think  it  would  be  well  worth  jrour  while  to 
learn  it  without  loss  of  time.  Every  additional  language  gamed  is  like  an 
^  additional  power,  none  more  so  than  German.  I  have  been  revelling  in  my 
'  friend  Bunsen's  collection  of  hymns,  and  have  lately  got  a  periodical  wok 
on  Divinity,  published  by  some  of  the  best  German  Divines,  '^  Theologische 
Studien  una  Kritiken."  I  mention  these,  because  they  are  both  so  utterly 
unlike  what  is  eall  Rationalism,  and  at  the  same  time  so  unlike  our  Hign 
Church  or  Evangelical  writings ;  they  seem  to  me  to  be  a  most  pure  trans- 
cript of  the  New  Testament,  combining  in  a  most  extraordinary  degree  the 
spirit  of  love  with  the  spirit  of  wisdom. 

It  is  a  very  hard  thing,  I  suppose,  to  read  at  once  passionately  and  criti- 
cally, by  no  means  to  be  cold,  captious,  sneering,  or  scofBng ;  to  admire 
greatness  and  goodness,  with  an  intense  love  and  veneration,  yet  to  judge 
all  things ;  to  be  the  slave  neither  of  names  nor  of  parties,  and  to  sacrifice 
even  the  most  beautiful  associations  for  the  sake  of  truth.  I  would  say,  as 
a  ^ood  general  rule,  never  read  the  works  of  any  ordinary  man,  except  on 
scientific  matters,  or  when  they  contain  simple  matters  of  fact.  Even  on 
matters  of  fact,  silly  and  ignorant  men,  however  honest  and  industrious  in 
their  particular  subject,  require  to  be  read  with  constant  watchfulness  and 
suspicion ; — whereas  great  men  are  always  instructive,  even  amidst  much 
of  error  on  particular  points.  In  general,  however,  I  hold  it  to  be  certain, 
that  the  truth  is  to  be  found  in  the  great  men,  and  the  error  in  the  little  ones. 


XCIX.      *  TO   A.   p.   STANLEY,   ESO. 

Eofby,  March  4,  1835. 

I  am  delighted  that  you  like  Oxford,  nor  am  I  the  least  afraid  of 

your  liking  it  too  much.  It  does  not  follow  because  one  admires  and  loves 
the  surpassing  beauty  of  the  place  and  its  associations,  or  because  one  forms 
in  it  the  most  valuable  and  most  delightful  friendships,  that  therefore  one  is 
to  uphold  its  foolishness,  and  to  try  to  perpetuate  its  faults.  My  love  for  any 
place  or  person,  or  institution,  is  exactly  the  measure  of  my  desire  to  reform 
them ;  a  doctrine  which  seems  to  me  as  natural  now,  as  it  seemed  strange 
when  I  was  a  child,  when  I  could  not  make  out,  how,  if  my  mother  loved  me 
more  than  strange  children,  she  should  find  fault  with  me  and  not  with 
them.  But  I  do  not  think  this  ought  to  be  a  difiiculty  to  any  one  who  is 
more  than  six  years  old.     I  suppose  that  the  reading  necessary  for  the 
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schools  is  now  so  great,  that  you  can  scarcely  have  time  for  any  thing  else. 
Your  German  wiJil>e  kept  up  naturally  enough  in  your  mere  classical  read- 
ing, and  ancient  history  ana  philosophy  will  De  constantly  recalling  modem 
events  and  p«irties  to  your  mind,  and  improving  in  fact,  in  the  best  way, 
vour  familiarity  with  and  understanding  of  them.  But  I  hope  that  ypu  will 
be  at  Oxford  long  enough  to  have  one  year  at  least  of  reading  directly  on 
the  middle  ages  or  modern  times,  and  of  revelling  in  the  stores  of  the  Oxford 
libraries.  I  have  never  lost  the  benefit  of  what  I  enjoyed  in  this  respect, 
though  I  have  often  cause  to  regret  that  it  is  no  longer  within  my  reach. 

I  do  not  know  why  my  Thucydides  is  not  out ;  I  sent  off  .the  last  corrected 
sheet  three  weeks  ago.  I  am  amused  with  thinking  of  what  will  be  said  of 
the  latter  pMt  of  the  Preface,  which  is  very  conservative,  insomuch  that  I 
am  rather  afraid  of  being  suspected  of  ratting ;  a  suspicion  which,  notwilii- 
Btanding,  would  be  quite  unfounded,  as  you  will  probably  believe  without 
any  more  solemn  assurance  on  my  part  Nor  do  I  feel  that  I  am  in  any 
jpeater  danger  of  becoming  a  Radical,  if  by  that  term  be  meant  one  who 
follows  popiuar  principles,  as  opposed  to  or  distinct  from  liberal  ones.  But 
liberal  principles  are  more  or  less  popular,  and  more  or  less  aristocratical,. 
according  to  circumstances,  and  thus  in  the  application  of  precisely  the  same 
principles  which  I  held  two  years  ago,  and  ten  years  ago,  I  should  write  and 

act  as  to  particular  persons  and  parties  somewhat  differently In 

other  words,  the  late  extraordinary  revolution  has  shown  tne  enormous 
strength  of  tne  aristocracy  and  of  the  corrupt  and  low  Tory  party;  one  sees 
clearty  what  hard  blows  they  will  not  only  stand,  but  require,  and  that  the 
fear  of  depressing  them  too  much  is  chimerical.  A  deeper  fear  is  behind : 
that,  like  tne  vermin  on  the  jacket  in  Sylla's  apologue,  they  will  stick  so 
tight  to  the  form  of  the  constitution,  that  the  constitution  itself  will  at  last  be 

thrown  into  the  fire,  and  a  military  monarch  succeed But  of  one 

thing  I  am  clear,  that  if  ever  this  constitution  be  destroyed,  it  will  be  only 
when  it  ought  to  be  destroyed,  when  evils  long  neglected,  and  good  long 
omitted,  will  have  brought  things  to  such  a  state,  that  the  Constitution  must 
fall  to  save  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  Church  of  England  perish  for  die 
sake  of  the  Church  of  Christ  Search  and  look  whether  you  can  find  that 
any  constitution  was  ever  destroyed  from  within  by  fhctions  or  discontent, 
without  its  destruction  having  been,  either  just  penally,  or  necessary,  be- 
cause it  could  not  any  longer  answer  its  proper  purposes.  And  this  ripeness 
for  destruction  is  the  sure  consequence  of  Toryism  and  Conservatism,  or  of 
that  base  system  which  joins  the  hand  of  a  Reformer  to  the  heart  of  a  Tory, 
reforms  not  upon  principle,  but  upon  clamour ;  and  therefore  both  changes 
amiss,  and  preserves  amiss,  alike  blind  and  low-principled  in  what  it  gives 
and  what  it  withholds.  And  therefore  I  would  oppose  to  the  utmost  any 
government  predominantly  Tory,  much  more  one  exclusively  Tory,  and 
most  of  all  a  government,  at  once  exclusively  Tory  in  heart,  and  in  word 
and  action  simmating  reform.  Conceive  the  Duke  of  Ormond  and  Boling- 
broke,  and  Atterbury,  and  Sir  W.  Wyndham  intrusted  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Act  of  Settlement  So  have  I  filled  my  paper,  but  it  is.idie  to 
write  upon  things  of  this  kind,  as  no  letter  will  hold  aU  that  is  to  be  said, 
much  less  answer  objections  on  the  other  side.  Write  to  me  when  you  can 
and  tell  me  about  yourself  fully.  ^ 


C.      TO  THE  ARCHBISHOP   OF  nUBLIN. 

Roiby,  lfatehSa,ie35. 

I  have  been  thinking  of  what  you  say  as  to  a  book  on  the  origin 

of  Civilization,  and  considering  whether  I  could  furnish  any  thing  towards 

*  The  Utter  part  of  this  letter  was  occasioned  by  a  regret  ezpreaeed  at  his  vote  in  the 
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it.  But  history,  I  think,  can  furnish  little  to  the  purpose,  because  all  history 
properly  so  called  belongs  to  an  a^e  of  at  least  partial  civilization ;  and  the 
poetical  or  mythical  traditions^  which  refer  to  the  origin  of  this  civilization, 
cannot  be  made  use  of  to  prove  any  thing  till  their  character  has  undergone 
a  more  complete  analysis.  I  believe  with  you  that  savages  could  never 
civilize  themselves,  but  barbarians  I  think  might ;  and  there  are  some  races, 
e.  g.  the  Keltic,  the  Teutonic,  and  the  Hellenic,  that  we  cannot  trace  back  to 
a  savage  state,  nor  does  it  appear  that  they  ever  were  savages.  With  re- 
gard to  such  races  as  have  been  found  in  a  savage  state,  iiit  be  admitted 
that  all  mankind  are  originally  one  race,  then  I  should  say  that  they  must 
have  degenerated  j  but,  if  the  physiological  question  be  not  settled  yet,  and 
there  is  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  New  Hollander  and  the  Greek  never 
had  one  common  ancestor,  then  you  would  have  the  races  of  mankind  divided 
into  those  improveable  by  themselves,  and  those  improveable  only  by  others ; 
^e  first  created  originally  with  such  means  in  their  possession,  that  out  of 
these  they  could  work  indefinitely  their  own  improvement,  the  nov  arw  being 
in  a  n^anner  given  to  them ;  the  second  without  the  nov  atw,  and  intended  to 
receive  it  in  time,  through  the  instrumentahty  of  their  fellow-creatures. 
And  this  would  be  sufficiently  analogous  to  the  course  of  Providence  in  other 
known  cases,  e.  g.  the  communicating  all  religious  knowledge  to  mankind 
through  the  Jewish  people,  and  all  intellectual  civilization  through  the 
Greeks ;  no  people  having  ever  yet  possessed  that  activity  of  mind,  and  that 
power  of  reflection  and  (questioning  of  things,  which  are  the  marks  of  in- 
tellectual advancement,  without  having  derived  them  mediately  or  imme- 
diately from  Greece.  I  had  occasion  in  the  winter  to  observe  this  in  a  Jew, 
of  whom  I  took  a  few  lessons  in  Hebrew,  and  who  was  learned  in  the  writings 
of  the  Rabbis,  but  totally  ignorant  of  all  the  literature  of  the  West,  ancient 
and  modern.  He  was  conse(}uently  just  Uke  a  child, — his  mind  being  en- 
tirely wi^out  the  habit  of  criticism  or  analysis,  whether  as  applied  to  words 
or  to  things  3  wholly  ignorant,  for  instance,  of  the  analysis  of  language, 
whether  grammatical  or  logical ;  or  of  the  analysis  of  a  narrative  of  facts, 
according  to  any  rules  of  probability  external  or  internal.  I  never  so  felt  the 
debt  which  the  human  race  owes  to  Pythagoras,  or  whoever  it  was  that  was 
the  first  founder  of  Greek  philosophy. 

The  interest  of  present  questions,  involving  as  they  do  great 

and  eternal  principles,  hinders  me  from  fixiag  contentedly  upon  a  work  of 
past  history ;  while  the  hopelessness  of  persuading  men,  and  the  inevitable 
odium  which  attends  any  thing  written  on  the  topics  of  the  day,  hinder  me 
on  the  other  hand  from  writing  much  about  the  present.  How  great  this 
odium  is,  I  really  could  have  hardly  conceived,  even  with  all  my  former  ex- 
perience.   [The  rest  of  the  letter  is  lost] 


Cl.      TO   AN   OLD   PUPIL,     (a.) 

Rugby,  March  30, 183S. 

Just  as  I  have  begun  to  write,  the  clock  has  struck  five,  which  you  know 
announces  the  end  of  Fourth  lesson,  so  that  I  fear  I  shall  not  make  much 
progress  now ;  I  shall  let  the  Sixth  Form,  however,  have  the  pleasure  of 
contemplating  a  very  beautiful  passage  out  of  Coleridge  for  a  fe.w  minutes 
longer,  while  I  write  on  a  few  lines  to  you.    It  gave  me  great  pleasure  to 

find  that  you  enjoy 's  society  so  much,  and  I  hope  that  it  makes  Oxford 

seem  at  any  rate  more  endurable  to  you.      I  ■  was  very  much  interested  by 

your  story  of 's  comment  upon  a  little  burst  of  yours  about  Switzerland. 

1  suppose  that  Pococuranteism  (excuse  the  word)  is  much  the  order  of  the 

Warwickshire  election.    For  the  distiDction  between  "  Liberal  and  Popular  principles,** 
see  his  article  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Education,  vol.  ix.  p.  281. 
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day  amongst  young  men.  I  observe  symptoms  of  it  here,  and  am  always 
dreading  its  ascendency,  though  we  have  some  who  struggle  nobly  against 
it.  I  beUeve  that  ^^  Nil  admirari,"  in  this  sense  is  the  Devil's  favourite  text ; 
and  he  could  not  choose  a  better  to  introduce  his  pupils  into  the  more  eso- 
teric parts  of  his  doctrine.  And  therefore  I  have  always  looked  upon  a 
man  mfected  with  this  disorder  of  anti-romance,  as  on  one,  who  has  lost  the 
finest  part  of  his  nature,  and  his  best  protection  against  every  thing  low  and 
foolish.  Such  a  man  may  well  call  me  mad,  but  his  party  are  not  yet  strong 
enough  to  get  me  fairly  shut  up, — and  till  they  are,  I  shall  take  the  liberty 
of  insisting  that  their  tail  is  the  longest,  and,  the  more  boldly  I  assume  this, 
the  more  readily  will  the  world  believe  me.  I  have  lived  now  for  many 
years, — indeed,  since  I  was  a  very  young  man, — in  a  very  entire  indiffer- 
ence as  to  the  opinion  of  people,  unless  I  have  reason  to  think  them  good 
and  wise ;  and  I  wish  that  some  of  my  friends  would  share  this  indifference, 
at  least  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  The  only  thing  which  gives  me  the 
slightest  concern  in  the  attacks  which  have  been  lately  made  on  me,  is  the 

idea  of  their  in  any  degree  disturbing  my  friends.    I  am  afraid  that is 

not  as  indifferent  as  I  could  wish  either  to  the  attacks  in  newspapers,  or  to 
the  gossip  of  Oxford  about  Rugby,  of  which  last  I  have  now  had  some 
years'  experience,  and  I  should  pay  it  a  very  undeserved  compliment,  if  I 
were  to  set  any  higher  value  on  it  than  I  do  on  my  friend  Theodore  Hook 
and  his  correspondents  in  John  Bull.  It  is  a  mere  idleness  to  attend  to  this 
sort  of  talking,  and  as  to  trying  to  act  so  as  to  avoid  its  attacks, — a  man 
would  have  enough  to  do,  and  would  lead  a  strange  life,  if  he  were  to  be 
shaping  his  conduct  to  propitiate  gossip.  I  hold  it  also  equally  vain  to  at- 
tempt to  explain  or  to  contradict  any  reports  that  may  be  in  circulation ;  in 
order  to  do  so,  it  would  be  necessary  to  write  a  weekly  despatch  at  the  least; 
and  even  then  it  would  do  little  good,  while  it  would  greatly  encourage  the 
utterers  of  scandal,  as  it  would  show  that  their  attacks  were  thought  worth 

noticing You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  English  Essays  are 

again  very  good,  and  so  I  think  are  some  of  the  Latin  Essays ;  the  verse 
we  have  not  yet  received.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  constantly  sufficient 
occasion  to  remember  our  humanity,  without  any  slave  to  prompt  us. 


ClI.      TO   SIR   THOMAS   SABINE   PA8LET,   BART. 
(In  UMwer  to  «  qoMtion  about  Pablio  and  PriTaU  Behoolt.) 

Rufby,  April  15,  ]835w 

.*....  The  difficulties  of  education  stare  me  in  the  face,  when- 
ever I  look  at  my  own  four  boys.  I  think  by  and  by  that  I  shall  put  them 
'into  the  school  here,  but  I  shall  do  it  with  trembling.  Experience  seems  to 
point  out  no  one  plan  of  education  as  decidedly  3ie  best ;  it  only  says,  I 
think,  that  public  education  is  the  best  where  it  answers.  But  then  the 
question  is,  will  it  answer  with  one's  own  boy  ?  and  if  it  fails,  is  not  the  • 
failure  complete  ?  It  becomes  a  question  of  particulars :  a  very  good  pri- 
vate tutpr  would  tempt  me  to  try  private  education,  or  a  very  good  public 
school,  with  connexions  amongst  the  boys  at  it,  might  induce  me  to  venture 
upon  public.  Still  there  is  much  chance  in  the  matter ;  for  a  school  may 
change  its  character  greatly,  ^ven  with  the  same  master,  by  the  prevalence  of 
a  good  or  bad  set  of  boys ;  and  this  no  caution  can  guard  against.  But  I  should 
certainly  advise  any  thing  rather  than  a  private  school  of  above  thirty  boys. 
Large  private  schools,  I  think,  are  the  worst  possible  system :  the  choice 
lies  between  public  schools,  and  an  education,  whose  character  may  be 
strictly  private  and  domestic.  This,  I  fear,  is  but  an  unsatisfactory  opinion ; 
but  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  five  you  all  the  advice  that  I  can  upon  any 
particular  case  that  you  may  nave  to  propose,  when  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
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seeing  you  in  Westmorelcmd.  We  are  just  going  to  embark  on  otir  time  of 
gaiety,  or  rather,  I  may  say,  of  bustie ;  for  we  shall  not  dine  alone  again  for 
the  next  fortnight.  I  am  going  southwards  instead  of  northwards,  to  my  old 
home  at  Laleham,  which  lean  reach  in  twelve  hours,  instead  of  twenty-four. 
You  may  imagine  that  we  often  think  of  Pox  How,  and  I  sighed  to  see  the 
wood  anemones  on  the  rock,  when  on  Tuesday  I  went  with  all  the  chil- 
dren, except  Fan,  to  the  only  place  within  four  miles  of  us,  where  there  ia  a 
littie  copse  and  wood  flowers. 


cm.      t  TO    H.   STRICKLAND,   ESQ. 

Rugby,  May  18,  1835. 

I  congratulate  you  on  your  prospects  of  exploring  Asia  Minor,  and  I 
should  be  most  happy  to  give  you  any  assistance  in  my  power  towards  fVir- 
thering  your  objects.  You  know,  I  dare  say,  a  map  of  Asia  Minor,  pub- 
lished a  few  years  since,  by  Colonel  Leake,  and  showing  all  that  was  then 
known  of  that  country.  The  Geographicsd  Society  will  give  you  all  infor- 
mation, which  you  may  need  as  to  more  recent  ioumeys ;  but  I  imagine  lit- 
tle has  been  done  of  any  account  What  is  to  oe  done,  may  be  divided  na- 
turally into  two  heads,  physical  research,  and  moral,  in  the  widest  sense  of 
the  term.  As  to  the  former,  you  can  need  no  suggestions  from  me.  I  am 
curious  to  know  about  the  geology — whether  the  salt  lakes  of  the  interior 
belong  to  the  red  marl  formation,  and  whether  there  cu-e  any  traces  of  coaL 
With  regard  to  the  botany,  every  observation,  I  suppose,  will  be  valuable, — 
what  trees  and  shrubs  appear  to  be  the  weeds  of^  the  soil ;  and  whether 
there  is  any  appearance  or  tradition  that  these  have  changed  within  histor- 
ical memory; — whether  there  are  any  traces  of  destroyed  forests,  and 
whether  the  sands  have  encroached  or  are  encroaching  on  the  available 
soU,  either  in  the  valleys  or  elsewhere.  Again^  all  meteorological  observa- 
tions will  be  precious ; — variations  of  temperature  at  different  levels  or  dis* 
tances  from  the  sea  y  suddenness  of  changes  of  temperature ;  prevailing 
winds,  quantity  of  rain  that  falls,  dbc.  All  facts  that  may  throw  any  light 
upon  the  phenomena  of  malaria  are  highly  important ;  and  I  think  it  is 
worth  while  to  bear  in  mind  the  possible,  if  not  probable  connexion  between 
epidemic  disorders  and  the  outbreak  of  volcanic  agency  and  electrical  phe- 
nomena. The  return  of  crops — how  many  fold  the  seed  yields  in  average 
seasons,  is  also,  I  think,  a  fact  always  worth  getting  at. 

Now  for  matters  relating  to  man.  Asia  Minor  nas  little  historical  inter- 
est, except  as  to  its  coasts :  you  will  not  find  any  places  of  note,  but  you  may 
fina  inscriptions,  and  of  course  coins,  which  may  be  valuable.  The  point 
for  inquiry,  as  far  as  it  may  be  possible,  seems  to  me  to  be  the  languagesi 
and  dialects  of  the  country.  The  existence  of  the  Basque  language,  as 
well  as  of  the  Breton  and  Welsh,  shows  how  aboriginal  dudects  will  un| 
on  through  successive  conquests  in  remote  districts.  Turkish  can  hardly 
'  be  the  universal  language,  or,  if  it  is,  it  must  be  more  or  less  corrupted  with 
a  foreign  intermixture ;  and  then,  any  of  these  corrupting  words  may  be 
very  curious  as  relics  of  the  original  languages ;  and  Phrygian,  we  know, 
had,  even  amongst  the  Greeks,  a  character  of  high  antiquity.  If  you  find 
any  unexplored  libraries,  look  out  for  palimpsests ;  in  these  lies  our  only 
chance  of  recovering  any  thing  of  great  value ;  and  though  you  will  not 
have  time  to  spell  them  out,  yet  a  cursory  glance  may  give  you  some  hints 
as  to  what  they  are,  and  may  enable  you  to  direct  the  inquiries  of  others. 
All  old  or  actual  lines  of  road  are  worth  attending  to.  and  of  course,  all 
statistical  information.  If  possible,  I  would  take  a  Straoo  with  me,  and  an 
Herodotus ;  also,  if  you  go  to^  Trebizond,  the  Anabasis.  I  should  like  to 
explore  the  valley  of  the  lialys,  which,  I  suppose,  must  be  one  of  the  finest 
parts  of  the  whole  country ;  but  the  greatest  part  of  it,  I  imagine,  will  be 
sadly  tiresome. 
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CIT.      TO   MR.  JUSTICE   COLERIDGE. 


Ragby,  May  SO,  ]8'^5. 

I  have  just  been  setting  my  boys  a  passage  out  of  your  edition  of  Black- 
stone,  to  translate  into  Latin  prose,  and  while  the^r  are  doing  it.  I  will  begin 
a  letter  to  you.  I  have  had  unmixed  satisfaction  in  all  I  have  neard  said  of 
you  since  your  elevation.  So  entirely  do  I  rejoice  in  it,  both  publicly  and 
privately,  that  I  could  almost  forgive  Sir  R.  Peel's  ministry  their  five  months 
o£  office  for  the  sake  of  that  one  good  deed.     I  do  hope  I  shall  see  you  ere 

long,  for  I  yearn  sadly  afler  my  old  friends I  live  alone,  so  far  as 

men  friends  are  concerned,  and  am  oblij^ed  more  and  more  to  act  cmd  think 
by  myself  and  for  myself.  It  was  therefore  very  delightful  to  me  to  get  your 
little  bit  of  counsel  touching  the  delay  of  my  book,  and  I  am  gladly  comply- 
ing with  it.  But  I  have  re£d  more  about  it,  and  fo^  a  longer  period,  than 
perhaps  you  are  aware  of ;  and  in  history,  afler  having  reached  a  certain 
point  of  knowledge,,  the  sdler  progress  increases  in  a  very  rapid  ratio,  be- 
cause the  particvJar  facts  group  under  their  general  principle,  and  gain  a 
clearness  and  instructiveness  from  the  comparison  with  other  analogous 
facts,  which  in  their  solitary  stale  they  could  not  have. 

Your  uncle  said,  many  years  ago,  that  "  it  could  not  be  wondered  at  if 
good  men  were  slow  to  join  Mr.  Pitt's  party,  seeing  that  it  dealt  in  such 
atrocious  personal  calumnies.^'  I  think  I  have  had  within  the  last  three  or 
four  months  ample  reason  to  repeat  his  observation.  Had  you  not  been  on 
the  Bench,  I  should  have  consulted  you  as  to  the  expediency  of  noticing 
some  of  them  legally ;  and  now.  as  far  as  you  can  with  propriety,  I  should 
much  like  to  hear  what  you  would  say.  The  attacks  go  on  weekly,  charging 
me  with  corrupting  the  boys'  religious  principles,  and  intending,  n  they  can, 
to  injure  me  in  my  trade.  1  am  assured  that  many  copies  of  the  paper  in 
which  most  of  these  libels  appear,  are  sent  gratuitously  to  persons  in  Ireland, 
who  have  been  supposed  likely  to  send  tlieir  sons  here ;  and  the  same  tone 
of  abuse  was  followed  for  some  weeks  in  the  John  Bull.  I  think  that  this 
spirit  of  libel  is  peculiar  to  the  Tories,  from  L'E strange  and  Swif\  down- 
wards :  just  ask  yourself,  if  you  have  known  any  Tory  not  more  engaged  in 
public  life  than  I  am.  and  having  given  as  little  ground  for  attack  by  per- 
sonalities on  my  part,  who  was  abused  by  the  Liberal  papers  as  I  have  been 
by  the  Tories.  I  of>en  think  of  the  cancerous  abuse  which  the  same  party 
heaped  upon  Burnett,  and  how  that  Exposition  of  the  'Articles,  which 
Bishops  and  Divinity  Professors,  and  Tutors  now  recommend,  was  censured 
by  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation  as  latitudinarian.    i^x^^^t  tor  aYmrov, 

I  hope  you  saw  Wordsworth  when  he  was  in  London,  and 

that  you  enjoy  his  new  Volume.  I  have  been  reading  a  good  deal  of  Pindar 
and  of  Aristophanes  lately, — Pindar  afler  twenty  years'  interval,  and  how 
much  more  intsresting  he  is  to  the  man  than  to  the  boy.  As  for  Homer,  it 
is  my  Weekly  feast  to  get  better  and  better  acquainted  with  him.  In  Eng- 
lish 1  read  scarcely  any  thing,  and  I  know  not  when  I  shall  be  able  to  do  it. 
We  go  on  here  very  comfortably,  and  the  school  is  in  a  very  satisfactory 
state.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  some  of  the  best  of  my  Rugby  pupils 
here  at  Easter,  and  one  of  the  best  of  my  Laleham  ones  was  here  a  little 
before.  It  is  the  great  happiness  of  my  profession  to  have  these  relations  so 
dear  and  so  enduring.  I  had  intended  to  so  to  Oxford  to-day,  to  have  voted  in 
favour  of  the  Declaration  instead  of  the  Subscription  to  the  Articles,  but  I  could 
not  well  manage  it,  and  it  was  of  little  consequence,  as  we  were  sure  to  be 
beaten.  It  makes  me  half  daf\  to  think  of  Oxford  and  the  London  Univer- 
sity, as  bad  as  one  another  in  their  opposite  ways,  and  perpetuating  their 
badness  by  remaining  distinct,  instead  of  mixing. 

17 
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CV.      TO   REV.   DR.   HAWKINS. 

Rugby,  May  97, 1896b 

I  Bincerely  congratulate  you  on  being  honoured  with  the  abuse  of 

my  friend  the  Northampton  Herald,  in  company  with  Whately,  Hampden, 
and  myself;  and  perhaps  I  feel  some  malicious  satisfaction  that  you  shoola 
be  thus  in  a  manner  forced  into  the  boat  with  us,  while  you  perhaps  are 
thinking  us  not  very  desirable  companions.    It  was  found,  I  believe,  at  the 
Council  of  Trent,  that  the  younger  clergy  were  far  more  averse  to  reform 
than  the  older ;  just  as  the  Juniores  Patrum  at  Rome,  were  the  hottest  sup- 
porters of  the  abuses  of  the  aristocracy ;  and  so  the  Convocation  has  shown 
Itself  far  more  violent  and  obstinate  against  improvement  than  the  Heads  of 
Houses.    It  is  a  great  evil — a  national  evil,  I  think,  of  very  great  magni- 
tude ;  for  the  Charter  must  be,  and  ought  to  be,  granted  to  &e  Liondon  Uni- 
versity, if  you  will  persist  in  keeping  out  Dissenters ;  and  then  there  will  be 
two  par^  places,  instead  of  one,  to  perpetuate  narrow  views,  and  disunion 
to  our  children's  children.    For  it  is  vam  to  deny,  that  the  Cnurch  of  Elng- 
land  clergy  have  politically  been  a  party  in  the  country,  from  Elizabeth's 
time  downwards,  and  a  party  opposed  to  the  cause,  which  in  the  main  has 
been  the  cause  of  improvement.    There  have  been  at  all  times  noble  indi- 
vidual exceptions^  and,  for  very  considerable  periods,  in  the  reign  of  Greorge 
the  Second,  and  m  the  early  part  of  George  the  Third's  reign,  for  instance, 
the  spirit  or  the  body  has  been  temperate  and  conciliatory;  but  in  Charles 
the  First  and  Second's  reigns,  and  in  the  period  following  the  revolution, 
they  deserved  so  ill  of  their  country,  that  the  Dissenters  have  at  no  time 
deserved  worse ;  and,  therefore,  it  will  not  do  for  the  Church  party  to  iden- 
tify themselves  with  the  nation,  which  they  are  not,  nor  with  the  constitution, 
which  the^  did  their  best  to  hinder  from  ever  coming  into  existence.    I  grant 
that  the  Dissenters  are,  poUtically  speaking,  nearly  as  bad,  and  a9  narrow- 
minded,  but  then  they  have  more  excuse,  in  belonging  generally  to  a  lower 
class  in  society,  and  not  having  been  taught  Aristotle  and  Thucydides. 
June  Ist  I  was  interrupted,  for  which  you  will  not  be  sorrv,  and  I  will  not 
return  to  the  subject,    i  was  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  letter  and  pam 
phlet ;  but  though  I  approve  of  the  proposed  change,  yet  of  course  it  does 
not  touch  the  great  question. 


CVI.      TO   A   PERSON    DISTRESSED   BY   SKEPTICAL   DOUBTS. 

Rafby,Jnii«91,lSU, 

I  have  been  very  far  from  forgetting  you,  or  my  promise, to  write  down 
something  on  the  subject  of  our  conversation,  though  I  have  some  fears  of 
doing  more  harm  than  good,  bv  not  meeting  your  case  satisfactorily.  How- 
ever, I  shall  venture,  hoping  that  God  may  bless  the  attempt  to  your  com- 
fort and  benefit 

The  more  I  think  of  the  matter  the  more  I  am  satisfied  that  all  specula- 
tions  of  the  kind  in  question  are  to  be  repressed  bv  the  will,  andif  they  haunt 
us,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  our  will,  that  then  they  are  to  be  prayed 
a^nst,  and  silently  endured  as  a  trial.  I  mean  speculations  turning  upon 
things  wholly  bevond  our  reach,  and  where  the  utmost  conceivable  result 
cannot  be  truth,  but  additional  perplexity.  Such  must  be  the  question  as  to 
the  origin  and  continued  existence  of  moral  evil;  which  is  a  question  utterly 
out  of  our  reach,  as  we  know  and  can  know  nothing  of  the  system  of  the 
imi verse,  and  which  can  never  bring  us  to  truth,  l^cause  if  we  adopt  one 
hjrpothesis  as  certain,  and  come  to  a  conclusion  upon  one  &eoiy.  we  shall 
be  met  by  difficulties  quite  as  insuperable  on  the  other  side,  which  would 
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oblige  UB  in  fairness  to  go  over  the  process  again,  and  to  reject  our  new  con- 
clusion, as  we  had  done  our  old  one ;  because  in  our  total  ignorance  of  the 
matter,  there  will  always  be  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  hypothesis  which 
we  cannot  answer,  and  which  will  effectually  preclude  our  ever  arriving  at 
a  state  of  intellectual  satisfaction,  such  as  consists  in  having  a  clear  view  of 
a  whole  question  from  first  to  last,  and  seeing  that  the  premises  are  true,  the 
conclusion  fairly  drawn,  and  that  all  objections  to  eitner  may  be  satisfac- 
torily answered.  This  state,  which  alone  I  suppose  deserves  to  be  called 
knowledge,  is  one  which,  if  we  can  ever  attain  it,  is  attainable  only  in  mat- 
ters merely  human,  and  only  within  the  ranffe  of  our  understanding  and  ex- 
perience. It  is  manifest  that  tiie  sole  difficmtv  in  the  subject  of  your  per- 
plexity is  merely  the  origin  of  moral  evil,  and  it  is  manifest  also  that  this 
difficulty  equally  affects  things  actually  existing  around  us.  Yet  if  the  sight 
of  wickedness  in  ourselves  or  others  were  to  lead  us  to  perplex  ourselves  as 
to  its  oriein,  instead  of  struggling  against  it,  and  attempting  to  put  an  end 
to  it,  we  know  that  we  shovud  be  wrong,  ajad  that  evil  would  thrive  and 
naultiply  on  such  a  system  of  conduct 

This  would  have  been  the  language  of  a  heathen  Stoic  or  Academician, 
when  an  Epicurean  beset  him  wi&  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  evil  with- 
out impugning  the  power  or  the  goodness  of  the  gods.  And  I  think  that 
this  language  was  sound  and  practically  convincmg,  quite  enough  so  to 
show  that  the  Epicurean  objection  sets  one  upon  an  error,  because  it  leads 
to  practical  absurdity  and  wickedness.  But  I  think  that  with  us  the 
authority  of  Christ  puts  things  on  a  different  footing.  I  know  nothing  about 
the  origin  of  evil,  but  I  beheve  that  Christ  did  kaow ;  and  as  our  common 
sense  tells  us,  that  we  csui  strive  against  evU  and  sympathize  in  punish- 
ment here,  although  we  ccuinot  tell  how  there  comes  to  be  evil,  so  Christ 
tells  us  that  we  m^y  continue  these  same  feelings  to  the  state  beyond  this 
life,  although  the  origin  of  evil  is  still  a  secret  to  us.  And  I  know  Christ  to 
have  been  so  wise  and  so  loving  to  men,  that  I  am  sure  I  may  trust  His 
word,  and  that  what  was  entirely  agreeable  to  His  sense  of  justice  and 
goodness,  cannot,  unless  through  my  own  defect,  be  otherwise  than  agreea- 
ble to  mine. 

Further,  when  I  find  him  repelling  all  questions  of  curiosity,  and  reprov- 
ing in  particular  such  as  had  a  tendency  to  lead  men  away  from  their  great 
business, — the  doing  good  to  themselves  and  others, — I  am  sure  that  if  I 
stood  before  Him,  and  said  to  Him,  "  Lord,  what  can  I  do  ?  for  I  cannot 
understand  how  God  can  allow  any  to  be  wicked,  or  why  He  should  not 
destroy  them,  rather  than  let  them  exist  to  suffer ;"  that  His  mildest  answer 
would  be,  *'  What  is  that  to  thee — follow  thou  me."  But  if  He,  who  can  read 
the  heart,  knew  that  there  was  in  the  doubt  so  expressed  any  thing  of  an  evil 
heart  of  unbelief— of  unbelief  that  had  grown  out  of  carelessness  and  from 
my  not  having  walked  watchfully  after  Him,  loving  Him,  and  doing  His 
will,— then  I  should  expect  that  He  would  tell  me,  that  this  thought  had 
come  to  me,  because  I  neither  knew  Him  nor  His  Father,  but  had  neglected 
and  been  indifferent  to  both ;  and  then  I  should  be  sure  that  He  womd  give 
me  no  explanation  or  light  at  all,  but  would  rather  make  the  darkness 
thicker  upon  me,  till  I  came  before  Him  not  with  a  speculative  doubt,  but 
with  an  earnest  prayer  for  His  mercy  and  His  help,  and  with  a  desire  to 
walk  humbly  before  Him.  and  to  do  His  will,  and  promote  His  kingdom. 
This.  I  believe,  is  the  only  way  to  deal  with  those  disturbsmces  or  mind 
whicn  cannot  lead  to  truth,  but  only  to  perplexity.  Many  persons,  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  endure  some  of  these  to  their  dying  day,  well  aware  of 
their  nature,  and  not  sanctioning  them  by  their  will,  but  unable  to  shake 
them  off,  and  enduring  them  as  a  real  thorn  in  the  flesh,  as  they  would 
endure  ^e  far  lighter  trials  of  sickness  or  outward  affliction.  But  they 
should  be  kept,  I  think,  to  ourselves,  and  not  talked  of  even  to  our  nearest 
friends,  when  we  once  understand  their  true  nature.  Talking  about  them 
gives  tnem  a  sort  of  reality  which  otherwise  they  would  not  have ;  just  like 
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talking  about  our  dreams.  We  should  act  and  epeak,  and  try  to  feel  as  if 
they  had  no  existence,  and  then  in  most  cases  they  do  cease  to  exist  a/ler  a 
time ;  when  they  do  not,  they  are  harmless  to  our  spiritual  nature,  although 
I  fully  believe  that  they  are  the  most  grievous  affliction  with  which  human 
nature  is  visited. 

Of  course,  what  I  have  here  said  relates  only  to  such  questions  as  can- 
not possibly  be  so  answered  as  to  produce  even  entire  intellectual  satisfac- 
tion, much  less  moral  advantage.  I  hold  that  Atheism  and  pure  Skepticism 
are  both  systems  of  absurdity ;  which  involves  the  condemnation  of  hypothe- 
ses leading  to  either  of  them  as  conclusions.  For  Atheism  separates  truth 
from  goodness,  and  Skepticism  destroys  truth  altogether;  both  of  which  are 
monstrosities,  from  which  we  should  revolt  as  from  a  real  madness.  With 
my  earnest  hopes  and  prayers  that  you  may  be  relieved  from  what  I  know 
to  be  the  greatest  of  earthly  trials,  but  with  a  no  less  earnest  advice,  that,  if 
it  does  continue,  you  will  treat  it  as  a  trial,  and  only  cling  the  closer,  as  it 
were,  to  that  perfect  Saviour,  in  the  entire  love  and  truth  of  whose  nature  all 
doubt  seems  to  melt  away,  and  who,  if  kept  steadily  before  our  minds,  is,  I 
believe,  most  literally  our  Bread  of  Life,  giving  strength  and  peace  to  our 
weakness  and  distractions. 


CVII.      TO    ONE   OF  THE   SIXTH   FORM,  THREATENED   WITH  CONSUMPTION. 

Fox  How,  Jaly  31, 1835. 

....  I  fear  that  you  will  have  found  your  patience  much  tried  by  the 
return  of  pain  in  your  side,  and  the  lassitude  produced  by  the  heat:  it  must 
also  be  a  great  trial  not  to  be  able  to  bear  reading.  I  can  say  but  little  of 
such  a  state  from  my  own  experience,  but  I  have  seen  much  of  it,  and  have 
known  how  easy  and  even  happy  it  has  become,  partly  by  time,  but  more 
from  a  better  support,  which  I  oelieve  is  never  denied  when  it  is  honestly 
sought.  And  I  nave  always  supposed  that  the  first  struggle  in  such  a  case 
would  be  the  hardest;  that  is.  the  struggle  in  youth  or  mi£lleaffe,  of  recon- 
ciling ourselves  to  the  loss  or  the  active  powers  of  life,  and  to  Uie  necessity 
of  serving  God  by  suffering  rather  than  by  doing.  Afterwards,  I  should  im- 
agine the  mind  would  feel  a  great  peace  m  such  a  state,  in  Uie  relief  afforded 
from  a  great  deal  of  temptation  and  responsibility,  and  the  course  of  duty 
lying  before  it  so  plain  smd  so  simple. 


CVIII.      TO   REV.   F.   C.   BLACKSTONE. 

Fox  How,  Jaly  9B,  1835^ 

Next  week  we  probably  shall  return  to  Warwickshire,  and  I 

expect  the  unusual  circumstance  of*^  being  at  Rugby  for  a  fortnight  in  the 
holidays,  a  thing  which  in  itself  I  shall  be  far  from  regretting,  though  I  cer- 
tainly am  not  anxious  to  hasten  away  from  Westmoreland.  But  I  ouen  look 
at  the  backs  of  my  books  with  such  a  forlorn  glance  during  the  half-year, — 
it  being  difficult  then  to  read  consecutively, — that  I  rather  hail  the  prospect 
of  beiuff  able  to  employ  a  few  mornings  m  some  employment  of  my  own. 
The  school  will  become  more  and  more  engrossing,  and  so  it  ought  to  be, 
for  it  is  impossible  ever  to  do  enough  in  it  Yet  I  think  it  essential  that  I 
should  not  give  up  my  own  reading,  as  I  always  find  any  addition  of  know- 
ledge always  to  turn  to  account  for  the  school  in  some  way  or  other.  I  fear, 
however,  that  I  am  growing  less  active ;  and  I  find  myself  oflen  more  in- 
clined to  read  to  the  children,  or  to  amuse  myself  with  some  light  book  after 
my  day's  work  at  Rugby,  than  to  enter  on  any  regular  employment 
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My  volume  of  Sermons  connected  with  Prophecy  is  still  waiting,  but  I 
hope  that  it  may  come  out  before  the  winter.  It  is  a  great  joy  to  jne  to 
thmk  that  it  will  not  give  offence  to  any  one,  but  will  at  any  rate,  I  trust,  be 
conftidered  as  safe,  and  as  far  as  it  goes  useful.  I  have  no  pleasure  in  writ- 
ing what  is  unacceptable,  though  I  confess,  that,  the  more  I  study  any 
subject,  the  more  it  seems  to  me  to  reauire  to  be  treated  differently  from  the 
way  in  which  it  has  been  treated.  It  is  grievous  to  think  how  much  has 
been  written  about  things  with  such  imperfect  knowledge,  or  with  such  nar- 
row views,  as  leaves  the  whole  thing  to  be  done  again.  Not  that  I  mean 
that  it  can  be  so  done  in  our  time,  as  to  leave  nothing  for  posterity : — on  the 
contrary,  we  know  how  imperfect  our  own  knowledge  is,  and  how  much 
requires  vet  to  be  learned.  Still  in  this  generation  cm  immense  step  has 
been  made,  both  in  knowledge  and  in  large  and  critical  views ;  and  this 
makes  the  writings  of  a  former  age  so  unsatisfactory.  In  reading  them  I 
never  can  feel  satisfied  that  we  have  got  to  the  bottom  of  a  question. 

I  was  very  much  delighted  to  have staying  at  Rugby 

for  nearly  a  week  with  us  in  the  spring.  I  had  not  had  any  talk  with  him 
since  he  was  my  pupil  at  Laleham.  I  was  struck  with  the  recoil  of  his 
opinions  towards  Toryism,  or  at  ahy  rate  half-Toryism, — a  result,  which  I 
have  seen  in  other  instances  where  the  original  anti-Tory  feeling  was  what 
I  call  "  popular "  rather  than  "  liberal,"  and  took  up  the  notion  of  liberty 
rather  than  of  improvement.  I  do  not  think  that  Liberty  can  well  be  the 
idol  of  a  good  and  sensible  mind  afler  a  certain  age.  My  abhorrence  of 
Conservatism  is  not  because  it  checks  liberty, — in  an  established  democracy 
it  would  favour  liberty ';  but  because  it  checks  the  growth  of  mankind  in 
wisdom,  goodness  and  happiness,  by  striving  to  maintain  institutions  which 
are  of  necessity  temporary^  and  thus  never  nindering  change,  but  oflen  de- 
priving the  change  of  half  its  value. 


CIX.      TO   MR.  JUSTICE   COLERIDGE. 

Rugby,  Jttly  1,  1635. 

I  thank  you  most  heartily  for  both  your  affectionate  letters.  When  I 
suspect  you  of  unkindness,  or  feel  offended  with  any  thing  that  you  say  or 
wnte  to  me,  I  must  have  cast  off  my  nature  indeed  very  sadly.  Be  assured 
that '  there  was  nothing  in  your  first  letter  which  you  could  wish  unwritten, 
nothing  that  was  not  written  in  the  true  spirit  of  friendship.  I  was  vexed 
only  thus  far,  that  I  could  not  explain  moxiy  points  to  you,  which  I  tiunk 
would  have  altered  your  judgment  as  to  the  facts  of  the  case. 

My  dear  friend,  I  know  and  feel  the  many  great  faults  of 

my  life  and  practice;  and  grieve' more  than  I  can  say  not  to  nave  more  in- 
tercourse with  those  friends  who  used  to  reprove  me,  I  think,  to  my  great 
benefit — I  am  sure  without  ever  giving  me  offence.  But  I  cannot  allow  that 
those  opinions,  which  I  earnestly  believe,  afler  many  years'  thought  and 
study,  to  be  entirely  according  to  Christ's  mind,  and  most  tending  to  His 
glor^,  and  the  good  of  His  Church,  shall  be  summarily  called  heretical ; 
and  it  is  something  of  a  trial  to  be  taxed  with  perverting  my  boys'  religious 
principles,  when  I  am  labouring,  though  most  imperfectly,  to  lead  them  to 
Christ  in  true  and  devoted  faith ;  and  when  I  hold  all  the  scholarship  that 
ever  man  had,  to  be  infinitely  worthless  in  comparison  with  even  a  very 
humble  degree  of  spiritual  advancement.  And  I  tnink  that  I  have  seen  my 
•  work  in  some  instances  blessed ; — ^not,  I  trust,  to  make  me  proud  of  it,  or 
think  that  I  have  any  thing  to  be  satisfied  with, — yet  so  far  as  to  make  it 
very  painful  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  enemy  by  those  whose  Master  I  would 
serve  as  heartily,  and  whom,  if  I  dare  say  it,  1  love  with  as  sincere  an  affec- 
tion as  they  do. 

God  bless  you,  and  thank  you  for  all  your  kindness  to  me  always. 
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ex.      TO   C.  J.  VAUGHAN,   ESO. 

Rugby,  BepCemfaer  9,  I83SL 

It  is  very  hard  to  know  what  to  say  of  Hatch  as  to  his 

bodily  health,  because,  though  appearances  are  unfavourable,  Dr.  Jephson 
still  speaks  confidently  of  his  recovery;  but  it  is  not  hard  to  know  what  to 
say  of  his  mind,  which,  I  believe,  is  quite  what  we  could  wish  it  to  be.  He 
always  seemed  to  me  a  most  guileless  person  when  in  health, — ^guileless  and 
living  in  the  fear  of  God, — in  such  circumstances  sickness  does  but  feed  and 
purify  the  flame,  which  was  before  burning  strong  and  brightly.  He  will 
oe  delighted  to  near  from  you,  and  would  De  interested  by  any  Cambridge 
news  that  you  could  send  him,  for  I  think  he  must  find  himself  often  in 
want  of  amusement,  and  of  something  to  vary  the  day.  I  am  glad  that  you 
have  made  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  good  poor.  I  quite  agree  with 
you  that  it  is  most  instructive  to  visit  themjand  I  think  that  you  are  right 
in  what  you  say  of  their  more  lively  faith.  We  hold  to  earth  and  earmly 
things  by  so  many  more  links  of  tnought,  if  not  of  affection,  that  jt  is  far 
harder  to  keep  our  view  of  heaven  clear  and  strong ;  when  this  life  is  so 
busy,  and  therefore  so  full  of  reality  to  us,  another  life  seems  by  comparison 
unreal.  This  is  our  condition,  and  its  peculiar  temptations  -,  but  we  must 
endure  it,  and  strive  to  overcome  them,  for  I  think  we  may  not  try  to  flee 
from  it 

I  have  begun  the  Pheedo  of  Plato  with  the  Sixth,  which 

will  be  a  great  delight  to  me.  There  is  an  actual  pleasure  in  contemplating 
so  perfect  a  management  of  so  perfect  an  instrument  as  is  exhibited  m  Pla- 
to's language,  even  if  the  matter  were  as  worthless  as  the  words  of  Italian 
music  ;  whereas  the  sense  is  only  less  admirable  in  many  places  than  the 
language.  I  am  still  in  distress  for  a  Latin  book,  and  wish  that  there  were 
a  cheap  edition  of  Bacon's  Instauratio  Magna.  I  would  use  it  and  make  it 
useful  in  point  of  Latinity,  by  setting  the  fellows  to  correct  the  style  where 
it  is  cumbrous  or  incorrect.  As  to  Liivy,  the  use  of  reading  him  is  almost 
like  that  of  the  drunken  Helot.  It  shows  what  history  should  not  be  in  a  very 
striking  manner ;  and,  though  the  value  to  us  of  much  of  ancient  literature  is 
greatly  out  of  proportion  to  its  intrinsic  merit,  yet  the  books  of  Livy,  which 
we  have,  relate  to  a  time  so  uninteresting,  that  it  is  hard  even  to  extract  a 
value  from  them  by  the  most  complete  distillation ;  so  many  gallons  of  vapid 
water  scarcely  hold  in  combination  a  particle  of  spirit. 


CXI.      TO   CHEVALIER   BUN8EN. 

Rugby,  September  91,  1835^ 

I  have  been  and  am  working  at  two  main  things,  the 

Roman  History  and  the  nature  and  interpretation  of  Prophecy.  For  the  first 
I  have  been  working  at  Hannibal's  passage  of  the  Alps.  How  bad  a  geo- 
grapher is  Polybius,  and  how  Strang  that  he  should  be  thought  a  good  one! 
Compare  him  with  any  man  who  is  really  a  geographer,  with  Herodotus, 
with  Napoleon, — whose  sketches  of  Italy,  Egypt,  Euid  Syria,  in  his  memoirs, 
are. to  me  unrivalled, — or  with  Niebuhr,  and  how  striking  is  the  difference. 
The  dulness  of  Polybius'  fancy  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  conceive  or 
paint  scenery  clearly,  and  how  can  a  man  be  a  geographer  without  lively 
images  of  the  formation  and  features  of  the  country  which  he  describes  ? 
How  different  are  the  several  Alpine  valleys,  and  how  would  a  few  simple 
touches  of^  the  scenery  which  he  seems  actually  to  have  visited,  yet  could 
neither  understand  nor  feel  it,  have  decided  for  ever  the  question  of  the  route ! 
Now  the  account  suits  no  valley  well,  and  therefore  it  may  be  applied  to 
many ;  but  I  believe  the  real  line  was  by  the  Little  St  Bernard,  although  I 
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cannot  trace  those  particular  spots,  which  De  Luc  and  Cramer  fancy  they 
could  recognise.  I  thought  so  on  the  spot,  (i.  e.  that  the  spots  could  not  be 
traced,)  when  I  crossed  the  Little  St.  Bernard,  in  1825,  witn  Polybius  in  my 
hand,  and  I  think  so  still.  How  much  we  want  a  physical  history  of  coun- 
tries, tracing  the  changes  which  they  have  undergone  either  by  such  violent 
revolutions  as  volcanic  phenomena,  or  by  the  slower  but  not  less  complete 
change  produced  by  ordinary  causes ;  such  as  alterations  of  climate  occa- 
sioned by  inclosing  and  draining ;  alteration  in  the  course  of  rivers,  and  in 
the  level  of  their  beds;  alteration  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  productions 
of  the  soil,  and  in  the  supply  of  metals  Eind  minerals  ;  noticing  also  the 
advance  or  retreat  of  the  sea,  and  the  origin  and  successive  increase  in  the 
number  and  variation  in  the  Une  of  roads,  together  with  the  changes  in  the 
extent  and  character  of  the  woodlands.  How  much  might  be  done  by  our 
Society  at  Rome  if  some  of  its  attention  were  directed  to  these  points :  for 
instance,  drainage  and  an  alteration  in  the  course  of  the  waters  have  pro- 
duced great  changes  m  Tuscany ;  and  there  is  also  the  interesting  question 

as  to  the  spread  of  malaria  in  the  Maremme I  read  with  the 

greatest  interest  ail  that  you  say  about  Hebrew  cmd  the  Old  Testament,  and 
your  researches  into  the  chronology  and  composition  of  the  books  of  the 
New.  It  is  strange  to  see  how  much  of  ancient  history  consists  apparently 
of  patches  put  together  from  various  quarters  without  any  redaction.  Is  not 
this  largely  the  case  in  the  books  of  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Chronicles  ?  For 
instance,  are  not  chapters  xxiv.  and  xxvi.  of  1  Samuel,  merely  different  ver- 
sions of  the  same  event,  just  as  we  have  two  accounts  of  the  creation  in  the 
early  chapters  of  Genesis  1  And  must  not-  chapters  xvi.  and  xvii.  of  the 
same  book  be  also  from  different  sources,  the  account  of  David  in  the  one 
being  quite  inconsistent  with  that  in  the  other  ?  So,  again,  in  2  Chronicles 
xi.  20,  and  xiii.  2,  there  is  a  decided  difference  in  the  parentage  of  Abiiah's 
mother,  which  is  curious  on  any  supposition.  Do  you  agree  with  Schleier*- 
macher  in  denying  Paul  to  be  the  author  of  the  Epistles  to  Timothy  and 
Titus  ?  I  own  it  seems  to  me  that  they  are  as  certainly  Paul's~as  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans ;  nor  can  I  understand  the  reason  for  any  doubt  about  the 
matter.  And  yet  Schleiermacher  could  not  write  any  thing,  I  should  sup- 
pose, without  some  good  reasons  for  it.^ 


CXIl.      *T0   J.   p.   GELL,   ESa. 

Ragby,  Bciptember  90, 1835. 

My  situation  here,  if  it  has  its  anxieties,  has  also  many  ^reat  pleasures, 
amount  the  highest  of  which  are  such  letters  as  that  which  you  have  had 
the  kmdness  to  write  to  me.  I  value  it  indeed  very  greatly,  and  sincerely 
thank  you  for  it.  I  had  been  often  told  that  I  should  Know  you  much  more 
after  you  had  left  Rugby,  than  I  had  ever  done  before,  and  your  letter  encou- 
rages me  to  hope  that  it  will  be  so.  You  will  not  think  that  it  is  a  mere 
form  of  civil  words,  when  I  say  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  you  here,  if 
you  can  take  us  in  your  way  to  Cambridge,  or  in  Westmoreland  in  the  win- 
ter, if  yoti  do  not  start  at  the  thought  of  a  Christmas  amon^  the  mountains. 
Bat  I  can  £issure  you  that  you  will  find  them  most  beautiful  in  their  winter 
dress,  and  the  vaUeys  very  humanized.  I  have  just  seen,  but  not  read,  the 
second  number  of  the  Rugby  Magazine.  I  have  an  unmixed  pleasure  in 
its  going  on, — ^perhaps,  just  under  actual  circumstances,  more  than  at  some 
former  time,  because  I  mink  it  is  more  wanted.  We  shall  soon  lose  Lake 
and  Simpkinson  and  the  others,  who  go  up  this  year  to  the  University. 
There  is  always  a  melancholy  feeling  m  seeing  the  last  sheaf  carried  of  a 
good  harvest ;  for  who  knows  what  may  be  the  crop  of  the  next  year  ?  But 
this,  happily  for  us,  is,  both  in  the  natural  and  in  the  moral  harvest,  in  the 

^  For  bis  fall  view  on  this  subject,  see  Senxi.  vol.  iv  p.  461^91. 
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handbs  of  Him  who  can  make  disappointment  and  scarcity  do  His  work,  no 
less  than  success  and  plenty. 


CXIII.      *T0   A.    p.   STANLEY,   ESQ. 

Rugby,  October  7, 1835. 

I  am  delighted  to  find  that  you  are  coming  to  Rugby ;  in  fact,  I  was  go- 
ing to  write  to  you  to  try  whether  we  could  not  get  you  here  either  in  your 
way  to  or  from  Oxford, — as  I  suppose  that,  even  after  all  the  length  of  the 
long  vacation,  you  will  be  at  liberty  before  us  at  Christmas.  Thank  you 
for  your  congratulations  on  my  little  boy's  birth :  he  grows  so  much  and 
Fan  so  little,  that  I  think  he  will  soon  overtake  her ;  though  it  will  be  well 
if  ever  he  rivals  her  in  quickness  and  liveliness. 

I  think  it  probable  that  about  the  time  when  his  old  companions  are  be- 
ginning their  new  course  of  earthly  life  at  the  Universities,  Hatch  will  be 
entering  upon  the  beginning  of  his  eternal  life.  He  grows  so  much  worse, 
that  yesterday  he  was  hardly  expected  to  outlive  the  day.  I  think  myself 
that  his  trial  will  be  somewhat  longer ;  but  I  believe  that  his  work  is  over, 
and  am  no  less  persuaded  that  his  rest  in  Christ  is  sure. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  talk  over  all  things  with  you  when  we  meet :  be  sure 
that  you  cannot  come  here  too  often : — I  never  was  less  disposed  than  I  am 
at  this  moment  to  let  drop  or  to  intermit  my  intercourse  With  my  old  pupils; 
which  is  to  me  one  of  the  freshest  springs  of  my  life. 


CXIV.      TO   AN    OLD   PUPIL,      (b.) 

Btigbyi  October  SO,  1835. 

I  am  a  little  disturbed  by  what  you  tell  me  of  your  health, 

and  can  readily  understand  it  makes  you  look  at  all  things  with  a  less 
cheerful  eye  than  I  could  wish.  Besides,  all  great  changes  in  life  are  solemn 
things,  when  we  think  of  them,  and  have  naturally  their  grave  side  as 
well  as  their  merely  happy  one.  This  is  in  itself  only  wholesome,  but  the 
grave  side  may  be  unduly  darkened  if  we  who  look  on  it  are  ourselves  out 
of  tune.  I  am  glad  that  you  have  written  again  to  Thompson :  his  report  of 
you  to  me  was  very  satisfactory,  and  I  have  great  faith  in  his  skill.  Re- 
member, however,  that  exercise  must  not  be  wearisome,  and  especially  not 
wearisome  to  the  mind,  if  it  is  to  be  really  beneficial.  I  never  have  regard- 
ed a  regular  walk  along  the  road,  talking  the  while  on  subjects  of  interest 
as  exercise  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term.  A  skirmish  over  the  country 
is  a  very  different  thing,  and  so  is  all  that  partakes  of  the  character  of  play 
or  sport. 

Believe  me  that  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  hear  from 

you,  and  you  must  not  think  that  any  parts  of  your  letters  are  unnoticed  by 
me,  or  uninteresting,  if  I  do  not  especially  reply  to  them.  I  value  ver}' 
much  the  expression  of  your  feelings,  and  I  think  have  a  very  true  sympa- 
thy with  them. 


CXV.      TO   MR.  JUSTICE   COLERIDGE. 

Roffby,  October  18, 1895. 

Our  visit  to  Westmoreland  was  short,  for  we  returned 

home  early  in  August,  to  be  ready  for  my  wife's  confinement    But  I  could 
not  have  enjoyed  three  weeks  more ;  for  the  first  week  we  had  so  much 
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rain  that  the  Rotha  flooded  a  part  of  our  grass.  AiierwardB  we  had  the 
most  brilliant  weather,  which  brought  our  flowers  out  in  the  greatest  beau- 
'  ty ;  but  the  preceding  rain  kept  us  quite  green,  and  the  contrast  was  griev- 
ous in  that  respect  when  we  came  back  to  the  brown  fields  of  Warwickshire. 
But  I  cannot  tell  you,  how  I  enioyed  our  fortnight  at  Rugby  before  the 
school  opened  It  quite  remindea  me  of  Oxford,  when  Mary  and  I  used  to 
sit  out  in  the  garden  under  the  enormous  elms  of  the  School-field,  which  al- 
most overhang  the  house,  and  saw  the  line  of  our  battlemented  roofs  and  the 
Sinnacles  and  cross  of  our  Chapel  cutting  the  unclouded  sky.  And  I  had 
ivers  happy  little  matches  at  cricket  with  my  own  boys  in  the  school-field, 
on  the  very  cricket-ground  of  the  "  eleven,"  that  is,  of  the  best  players  in 
the  school,  on  which,  when  the  school  is  assembled,  no  profane  person  may 
encroach.  Then  came  my  wife's  happy  confinement,  before  which  we  had 
had  a  very  happy  visit  of  a  day  from  the  whole  family  of  Hulls,  and  which 
was  succeeded  ty  a  no  less  happy  visit  from  the  whole  family  of  Whatelys. 
Have  you  seen  our  Rugby  Magazine,  of  which  the  second  number  has 
just  made  its  appearance  ?  ft  is  written  wholly^  either  by  boys  actually  at 
the  school,  or  by  under-graduates  within  their  first  year.  I  delight  in  the 
spirit  of  it,  and  think  there  is  much  ability  in  many  of  the  articles.  I  think 
also  that  it  is  likely  to  do  good  to  the  school. 

We  have  lost  this  year  more  than  half  of  our  Sixth  Form,  so  that  the  in- 
flux of  new  elements  nas  been  rather  disproportionately  great ;  and  unluck- 
ily the  average  of  talent  just  in  this  part  of  the  school  is  not  high.  We  have 
a  very  good  promise  below,  but  at  present  we  shall  have  great  difficulty  in 
'  maintaining  our  ground ;  and  then  I  always  fear  that  where  the  intellect  is 
low,  the  animal  ^urt  will  predominate ;  and  that  moral  evils  will  increase,  as 
well  |as  intellectual  proficiency  decline,  under  such  a  state  of  things.  At 
present  I  think  that  me  boys  seem  very  well  disposed,  and  I  trust  that,  in 
this  far  more  important  matter,  we  shall  work  through  our  time  of  less  bright 
sunshine  without  material  injury.  It  would  overpay  me  for  far  greater  un- 
easiness and  labour  than  I  have  ever  had  at  Rugby,  to  see  the  deling  both 
towards  the  school  and  towards  myself  personally  with  which  some  of  our 
boys  have  been  lately  leaving  us.  One  staid  with  us  in  the  house  for  his 
last  week  at  Ruffby,  dreading  the  approach  of  the  day  which  should  take 
him  to  Oxford,  although  he  was  going  up  to  a  most  delightful  society  of  old 
friends ;  and,  when  he  actually  came  to  take  leave,  I  really  think  that  the 
parting  was  like  that  of  a  father  and  his  son.  And  it  is  delightful  to  me  to 
find  how  glad  all  the  better  boys  are  to  come  back  here  aAer  they  have  left 
it,  and  how  much  they  seem  to  enjoy  staying  with  me ;  while  a  sure  instinct 
keeps  at  a  distance  all  whose  recollections  of  the  place  are  connected  with 
no  comfortable  reflections.  Meantime  I  write  nothing,  and  read  barely 
enough  to  keep  my  mind  in  the  state  of  a  running  stream,  which  I  think  it 
ought  to  be  if  it  would  form  and  feed  other  minds ;  for  it  is  ill  drinking  out  of 
a  pond,  whose  stock  of  water  is  merely  the  remains  of  the  long  past  rains  of 
the  winter  and  spring,  evaporating  and  diminishing  with  every  successive 
day  of  drought.  We  are  reading  now  Plato's  Phcedon,  which  I  suppose 
must  be  nearly  the  perfection  of  human  language.  The  admirable  precision 
of  the  great  Attic  writers  is  to  me  very  striking.  When  you  get  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  language,  they  are  clearer  than  I  think  an  English  writer 
can  be  from  the  inferiority  of  his  instrument  I  oflen  think  that  I  could  have 
understood  your' Uncle  better  if  he  had  written  in  Platonic  Greek.  His 
Table  Talk  marks  him,  in  my  judgment,  .  .  .  .  as  a  very  great  man 
indeed,  whose  equal  I  know  not  where  to  find  in  England.  It  amused  me 
to  recognise,  in  your  contributions  to  the  book,  divers  anecdotes  which  used 
to  excite  the  open-mouthed  admiration  of  the  C.C.C.  Junior  Common  Room 
in  the  Easter  and  Act  Terms  of  1811,  afler  your  Easter  vacation  spent  with 
Mr.  May  at  Richmond.  My  paper  is  at  an  end,  but  not  my  matter.  Per- 
haps I  may  see  you  in  the  wmter  in  town. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 


LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE,  SEPTEMBER  1836  TO  NOVEMBER  1838. 

There  is  little  to  distinguish  the  next  three  years  of  Dr.  Arnold's 
life  from  those  which  precede.  The  strong  feeling  against  him, 
though  with  some  abatement  of  its  vehemence,  still  continued ; 
the  effect  of  it  was  perhaps  visible  in  the  slight  falling  off  in  the 
numbers  of  the  school  in  1837-38,  at  the  time  of  the  very  height  of 
its  academical  reputation ;  and  iu  his  own  profession  it  appeared 
•so  generally  to  prevail,  that,  on  occasion  of  a  proposal  to  him  from 
the  present  Bishop  of  Norwich  to  preach  his  Consecration  sermon 
at  Lambeth,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  thought  it  his  duty  to 
withhold  his  permission,  solely  on  the  ground  of  the  unfavourable 
reception  which  he  supposed  it  would  meet  among  the  clergy.  But 
his  letters,  and  some  of  the  Sermons  in  the  fourth  volume,  preach- 
ed at  this  time,  show  how  this  period  of  comparative  silence  was 
yet,  both  in  thought  and  action,  most  emphatically  his  period  of 
battle ;  when,  as  if  tired  of  acting  on  the  defensive,  he  was  at  last 
roused  to  attack  in  return.  The  vehemence  of  the  outcry  by  which 
he  had  been  assailed,  drove  him  into  a  more  controversial  atmos- 
phere. The  fact  of  the  more  positive  formation  of  his  own  opinions 
brought  him  more  immediately  into  collision  with  the  positive 
opinions  of  others.  The  view  with  which  he  thus  entered  on  his 
chief  actual  contests  with  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  two  great 
evils  of  the  age,  is  expressed  in  the  twentieth  Sermon  in  the  fourth 
volume,  preached  September,  1836,  on  the  opposite  idols  of  unbelief 
and  superstition,  and  on  the  only  mode  by  which,  in  his  judgment, 
either  could  be  counteracted.  These  two  contests  were,  on  the 
one  hand,  against  the  school  then  dominant  in  the  London  Uni- 
versity ;  on  the  other  hand,  against  the  school  then  dominant  in 
Oxford. 

I.  And  first,  with  regard  to  Oxford.  •  From  the  earliest  forma- 
tion of  his  opinions  he  had  looked  upon  (so-called)  High  Church 
doctrines  as  a  great  obstruction  to  the  full  development  of  national 
Ctmstianity.    But,  up  to  the  time  here  spoken  of,  these  doctrines 
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were  held  in  a  form  too  vague  and  impalpable  to  come  into  imme- 
diate collision  with  any  of  his  own  views.    When  he  wrote  thie 
pamphlet  on  the  Roman  Catholic  question  in  1829,  he  could  refer 
to  a  sermon  of  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Hook,  on  the  Apostolical  Succession, 
as  a  strange  exception  to  the  general  tone  of  English  Clergymen. 
When  he  wrote  his  pamphlet  on  Church  Reforai  in  1833,  he  could 
still  speak  of  '?  those  extraordinary  persons  who  gravely  maintain 
that  primitive  episcopacy,  and  episcopacy  as  it  now  exists  in  Eng- 
land, are  essentially  the  same."  (Postscript,  p.  13.)    No  definite 
system  seemed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  the 
best  method  of  saving  the  English  Chiurch  and  nation ;  and  if  in 
any  instances  deeper  principles  than  those  of  the  old  High  Church 
party  were  at  work,  his  sense  of  disagreement  seemed  almost  lost 
in  the  affectionate  reverence,  with  which  he  regarded  the  friends 
of  his  youth  who  held  them.    His  foremost  thought  in  speaking  of 
them  was  of  "  men  at  once  pious,  high-minded,  intelligent,  and  full 
of  all  kindly  feelings,  whose  intense  love  for  the  forms  of  the 
Church,  fostered  as  it  has  been  by  all  the  blest  associations  of  their 
pure  and  holy  lives,  has  absolutely  engrossed  their  whole  nature, 
so  that  they  have  neither  eyes  to  see  of  themselves  any  defect  in 
the  Liturgy  and  Articles,  nor  ears  to  hear  of  such,  when  alleged  by 
others."     His  statement  of  his  own  opinions  was  blended  with  the 
bitter  regret  that  "  they  will  not  be  willing  to  believe  how  deeply 
painful  it  is  to  my  mind  to  know  that  I  am  regarded  by  them  as  an 
adversary,  still  more  to  feel  that  I  am  associated  in  their  judgment 
with  principles  and  with  a  party  which  I  abhor  as  deeply  as  they 
do."     (Church  Reform,  p.  .83.) 

But  in  1834,  35,  36,  he  found  his  path  crossed  suddenly,  and 
for  the  first  time,  by  a  compact  body,  round  which  all  the  floating 
elements  of  High  Church  opinions  seemed  to  crystallize  as  round 
a  natural  centre :  and  to  him,  seeing,  as  he  did  from  the  very  first, 
the  unexpected  revival  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  worst  evils 
of  Roman  Catholicism,  the  mere  shock  of  astonishment  was  such 
as  can  hardly  be  imagined  by  those  who  did  not  share  with  him 
the  sense  either  of  the  suddenness  of  its  first  appearance,  or  of  the 
consequences  contained  in  it.    And  further,  Uiis  first  impression 
was  of  a  kind  peculiarly  ofiensive  to  all  the  tendencies  of  his  nature, 
positive  as  well  as  negative.    Almost  the  only  subject  insisted  upon 
in  the  two  first  volumes  of  "  the  Tracts  for  the  Times,"  1833-36, 
(so  far  as  they  consisted  of  original  papers,)  was  the  importance  of 
"  the  Apostolical  Succession"  of  the  clergy,  and  the  consequent  ex- 
clusive claims  of  the  Church  of  England  to  be  regarded  as  the  only 
true  Church  in  England,  if  not  in  the  world.    In  other  words,  the 
one  doctrine  which  was  then  put  forward  as  the  cure  for  the  moral 
and  social  evils  of  the  country,  which  he  felt  so  keenly,  was  the 
one  point  in  their  system,  which  he  always  regarded  as  morally 
powerless,  and  intellectually  indefensible ;  as  incompatible  with  all 
sound  notions  of  law  and  government ;  and  as  tending  above  all 
things  to  substitute  a  ceremonial  for  a  spiritual  Christianity ; 
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whilst  of  the  many  later  developments  of  the  system/  which  had 
been  objects  of  his  admiration  and  aspirations,  long  before  or  alto- 
gether independently  of  the  Tracts  in  question,  little  was  said  at 
all,  and  hardly  any  thing  urged  prominently. 

On  this  new  portent,  as  he  deemed  it,  thus  brought  before  his 
notice,  the  dislike,  which  he  naturally  entertained  towards  the 
principles  eoibodied  in  its  appearance,  became  at  once  concentrated. 
For  individual  members  ot  the  party  he  often  testified  his  respect ; 
and  towards  those  whom  he  had  known  personally  he  never  lost 
his  afiection,  or  relinquished  his  endeavours  to  maintain  a  friendly 
intercourse  with  them.  Still  for  the  future  he  looked  upon  the 
body  itself,  not  as  formerly,  through  the  medium  of  its  constituent 
members,  but  of  its  principles  ;  the  almost  imploring  appeal  to  their 
sympathy,  which  has  been  quoted  from  the  close  of  the  Pamphlet 
of  1833,  was  never  repeated.  He  no  longer  dwelt  on  the  reflection 
that  "  in  the  Church  of  England  even  bigotry  often  wears  a  softer 
and  a  nobler  aspect,"  and  that  "  it  could  be  no  ordinary  Church  to 
have  inspired  such  devoted  adoration  in  such  men,  nor  they  ordi- 
nary men,  over  whom  a  sense  of  high  moral  beauty  should  have 
obtained  so  complete  a  mastery."  (lb.  p.  83.)  He  rather  felt  him- 
self called  to  insist  on  what  he  regarded  as  the  dark  side  of  the 
picture ;  <'  on  the  fanaticism  which  has  been  the  peculiar  disgrace 
of  the  Church  of  England,"  "  a  dress,  a  ritual,  a  name,  a  ceremony, 
a  technical  phraseology, — the  superstition  of  a  priesthood  without 
its  power, — the  form  of  Episcopal  government  without  its  sub- 
stance,— a  system  imperfect  and  paralyzed,  not  independent,  not 
sovereign, — afraid  to  cast  off  the  subjection  against  which  it  was 
perpetually  murmuring, — objects  so  pitiful,  that,  if  gained  ever  so 
completely,  they  would  make  no  man  the  wiser  or  the  better; 
they  would  lead  to  no  good,  intellectual,  moral,  or  spiritual."  (Ed. 
Rev.  vol.  Ixiii.  p.  235.) 

And  all  his  feelings  of  local  and  historical  associations  com- 
bined to  aggravate  the  unfavourable  aspect,  under  which  this 
school  presented  itself  to  him.  Those  only  who  knew  his  love  for 
Oxford,  as  he  thought  it  ought  to  be,  can  understand  his  indigna- 
tion against  it,  as  he  thought  it  was ;  nor  were  the  passionate 
sympathies  and  antipathies  of  the  exiled  Italian  poet  more  sharp- 
ened by  conflicting  feelings  towards  the  ideal  and  actual  Florence, 
than  were  those  of  the  English  theologian  and  citizen  towards  Ox- 
ford, the  "  ancient  and  magnificent  University"  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  alike  beloved  as  the  scene  of  his  early  friendships,  and 
longed  for  as  the  scene  of  his  dreams  of  future  usefulness ;  and 
Oxford,  the  home  of  the  Tory  and  High  Church  clergy,  the  strong- 
hold of  those  tendencies  in  England  which  seemed  to  make  him 
their  peculiar  victim.  And  again,  those  only  who  knew  how  long 
and  deeply  he  had  dreaded  the  principles,  which  he  now  seemed 
to  himself  to  see  represented  in  bodily  shape  before  him,  will  un- 

>  As  one  out  of  many  instancefl  may  be  mentioned  the  views  already  quoted,  p.  139. 
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derstand  the  severity  with  whicli,  when  strongly  moved,  he  attack- 
ed this  class  of  opinions.     "  I  doubt,"  he  said  in  a  letter  of  1838,  in 
vindication  of  the  absolute  repulsion  which  he  felt  at  that  time  to 
any  one  professing  admiration  for  them,  "  1  doubt  whether  I  should 
be  a  good  person  to  deal  with  any  body  who  is  inclined  to  New- 
manism.    Not  living  in  Oxford,  and  seeing  only  the  books  of  the 
Newmanites,*  and  considering  only  their  system,  any  mind  that 
can  turn  towards  them,  i.  e.  their  books  and  their  system,  with  any- 
thing less  than  unmixed  aversion,  appears  to  be  already  diseased ; 
and  do  what  I  will,  I  cannot  make  allowance  enough  for  the  pe- 
culiar circumstances  of  Oxford,  because  I  cannot  present  them  to 
my  mind  distinctly.    You  must  remember  that  their  doctrines  are 
not  to  me  like  a  new  thing,  which,  never  having  crossed  my  mind 
before,  requires  now  a  full  and  impartial  examination ;  all  their 
notions  and  their  arguments  in  defence  of  them,  (bating  some  sur- 
passing extravagances  which  the  intoxication  of  success  has  given 
birth  to,)  have  been  familiar  to  my  mind  for  years.     They  are  the 
very  errors  which,  in  studying  moral  and  religious  truth,  I  have 
continually  ha«l  to  observe  and  to  eschew ;  the  very  essence  of 
one  of  the  two  great  divisions  of  human  falsehood,  against  which 
the  wisdom  of  God  and  man  has  most  earnestly  combated, — in 
which  man's  folly  and  wickedness  has  ever  found  its  favourite 
nourishment." 

To  these  general  feelings,  which,  though  expressed  at  times 
more  strongly  than  usual,  he  never  altogether  lost,  were  added 
occasional  bursts  of  indignation  at  particular  developments  of  what 
he  conceived  to  be  the  natural  tendency  of  the  school  to  grave 
moral  faults.  These  occasions  will  appear  in  his  letters  as  they 
occur ;  of  which  the  first  and  most  memorable  was  the  controversy 
relating  to  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Hampden  to  the  Regius  Pro- 
fessorship of  Divinity,  at  Oxford,  in  the  spring  of  1836.- 

His  feelings  at  this  juncture  were  shared  in  some  respects  by 
many  others.  Many  on  the  one  hand  who,  in  general  opinion, 
widely  differed  from  him,  were  yet  equally  with  himself  persuaded 
that  there  was  great  unfiiimess  in  the  extracts  then  made  from 
Dr.  Hampden's  writings  ;  and  on  the  other  hand  it  is  no  less  cer- 
tain, that  the  most  eminent  of  those  who  compiled  and  circulated 
the  extracts  had  almost  as  little  sympathy  as  himself  with  the 
general  conduct  and  feeling  of  those  who  supported  them  in  the 
columns  of  the  London  press,  and  in  the  tumultuous  assemblies 

*  Lest  the  occurrence  of  this  phrase  here  and  elsewhere  in  the  correspondence,  in 
Bpeakiiig  colloquially  of  the  opinions  in  question,  should  bear  a  more  personal  allusion  to 
living  individuals  than  was  in  his  mind,  it  is  right  to  give  from  the  preface  to  his  fourth 
volume  of  Sermons,  his  own  deliberate  notice  of  a  similar  use  of  the  name.  "  In  naming 
Mr.  Newman  as  the  chief  author  of  the  system  which  I  have  been  considering,  I  have  in 
no  degree  wished  to  make  the  question  personal,  but  Mr.  Perceval's  letter  authorizes  us  to 
consider  him  as  one  of  the  .authors  of  it ;  and,  as  I  have  never  had  any  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  him,  I  could  mention  his  name  with  no  shock  to  any  private  feelings  either  in 
him  or  in  myself.  But  I  have  spoken  of  him  simply  as  the  maintainer  of  certain  doc- 
trines, not  as  maintaining  them  in  any  particular  manner,  £ir  less  as  actuated  by  any  par 
iicular  motives." 
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called  together  to  the  Oxford  convocation.  But  there  were  several 
points  which  combined  to  make  it  peculiarly  exasperating  to  one 
with  his  views  and  in  his  position.  The  very  feet  of  an  opposition 
to  an  appointment,  which  on  public  grounds  he  had  so  much  de- 
sired, was  in  itself  irritating, — the  accusations,  which,  whether 
just  or  unjust,  were  based  on  subtle  distinctions,  alien  alike  to  his 
taste  and  his  character,  and  especially  calculated  to  offend  and 
astonish  him,  the  general  gathering  of  the  Clei^,  both  of  those 
whom  he  regarded  as  fanatics,  and  those  whom  he  emphatically 
denounced  as  the  party  of  Hophni  and  Phinehas,  to  condenm,  in 
his  judgment,  on  lalse  grounds,  by  an  irregular  tribunal,  an  inno- 
cent individual, — ^provoked  in  equal  measure  his  anger  and  his 
scorn ;  his  sense  of  truth  and  justice,  and  his  natural  impetuosity 
in  behalf  of  what  he  deemed  to  be  right. 

Whatever  feelings  had  been  long  smouldering  in  his  mind 
against  the  spirit  of  the  Conservative  and  High  Church  party, 
which  for  the  la^t  three  years  had  been  engaged  with  him  in  su<^ 
extreme  hostility,  took  fire  at  last  at  the  sight  of  that  spirit,  dis- 

!)laying  itself  in  that  place,  on  such  an  occasion,  and  under  such  a 
brm,  with  such  tremendous  strength  and  vehemence.  And,  as 
usual,  the  whole  scene  was  invested  in  his  eyes  with  a  tenfold  in- 
terest by  the  general  principles  which  it  seemed  to  involve.  In  the 
place  of  the  Oxford  Convocation  there  rose  before  him  the  image, 
which  he  declared  that  he  could  not  put  away  from  him,  of  the 
Nonjurors  reviling  Burnet — of  the  Council  of  Constance  condemn- 
ing Huss-^-of  the  Judaizers  banded  together  against  St.  Paul. 

That  the  object  of  attack  was  not  himself,  but  another,  and  that 
other  barely  known  to  him,  only  made  it  the  more  impossible  for 
him  to  keep  silence ;  and  accordingly,  under  the  influence  of  these 
combined  feelings,  and  with  his  usual  rapidity  of  composition,  he 
gave  vent  to  his  indignation  in  an  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
of  April,  1836,  entitled  by  the  Editor  "The  Oxford  Malignants." 
It  is  painful  to  dwell  on  a  subject  of  which  the  immediate  interest 
is  passed  away,  and  of  which  the  mention  must  give  pain  to  many 
concerned.  But,  though  only  a  temporary  production,  it  forms  a 
feature  in  his  life  too  strongly  marked  to  be  passed  over  without 
notice.  On  the  one  hand  it  completely  represents  his  own  deep 
feeling  at  the  time,  and  in  impassioned  earnestness,  force  of  ex- 
pression, and  power  of  narrative,  is  perhaps  equal  to  any  thmg  he 
ever  wrote  ;  on  the  other  hand  it  contains  the  most  startling  and 
vehement,  because  the  most  personal,  language  which  he  ever 
allowed  himself  deliberately  to  use.  The  offence  caused  by  it, 
even  amongst  his  friends,  was  very  great ;  and  whatever  feehng, 
political  or  theological,  existed  against  him  was  for  the  time  con- 
siderably aggravated  by  it  It  was  his  only  published  notice  of  the 
Oxford  School  between  his  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  Sermons  ,• 
but,  though  he  never  again  expressed  himself  with  equal  vehe- 
mence, these  proceedings  at  Oxford  left  an  impression  upon  his 
mind  which  he  never  entirely  lost,  and  which  showed  itself  long 
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afterwards  in  the  stronger  language  of  moral  condemnation,  which 
he  used  in  speaking  of  the  views  in  question. 

II.  The  office  of  a  Fellowship  in  the  Senate  of  the  new 
London  University,  was  oflFered  to  him  by  Mr.  Spring  Rice, 
then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  September  1836*;  and  he 
resolved  to  accept  it  with  the  same  views,  with  which  he  had 
some  years  before  thought  of  becoming  a  Professor  in  the  older 
institution  of  the  same  name,  in  the  hope  of  giving  a  rehgious 
influence  to  its  proceedings,  and  of  realizing  the  visions  which 
he  had  long  fondly  entertained,  of  a  great  institution  of  national 
education,  which  should  (to  use  his  own  words)  be  Christian, 
yet  not  sectarian.  He  at  first  consented  to  ^'join  it,  without  in- 
sisting on  a  Scriptural  Examination ;  on  the  alleged  ground  of 
fact,  that  such  an  examination  was  not  practicable  on  account 
of  the  objections  of  different  classes  of  Christians ;  and  on  the 
hope,  which  he  distinctly  expressed,  that  the  Christian  charac- 
ter of  the  University  might  be  secured  without  it"  But  "  when," 
he  adds,  <<  on  coming  to  think  and  talk  more  on  the  subject,  I 
was  more  and  more  convinced  that  the  Scriptural  examination 
was  both  practicable  and  all  but  indispensable" — "  when  Whate- 
ly  assured  me  of  its  proved  practicability  in  Ireland — when 
Yates,  the  Unitarian,  to  whom  I  wrote  on  the  subject  agreed 
with  me  also, — and  when  I  found  that  there  was  a  very  great 
necessity  for  avowing  the  Christian  principle  strongly,  because 
Unbelief  was  evidently  making  a  cat's  paw  of  Dissent,''  he 
gave  notice  of  his  intention  of  recommending  the  introduction 
of  the  Scriptures  as  a  part  of  the  classical  examinations  for 
every  degree. 

The  suggestion  of  his  views  was,  even  to  those  of  his  col- 
leagues who  were  most  disposed  to  co-operate  with  him,  more 
or  less  unexpected ;  whilst  the  majority  of  the  Senate  was 
either  hostile  or  indifferent  to  them.  But  he  pressed  them  with 
all  his  natural  eagerness  and  earnestness: — "I  do  not  under- 
stand," was  his  characteristic  answer  to  the  argument,  that, 
though  the  measure  was  in  itself  right,  the  times  would  not 
bear  it — <<  I  do  not  understand  how  the  times  can  help  bearing 
what  an  honest  man  has  the  resolution  to  do.  They  may  hin- 
der his  views  from  gaining  full  success,  but  they  cannot  destroy 
the  moral  force  of  his  protest  against  diem,  and  at  any  rate 
they  cannot  make  him  do  their  work  without  his  own  co-ope- 
ration." Accordingly,  though  debarred  by  his  occupations  at 
Rugby  from  making  more  than  two  or  three  short  visits  to  Lon- 
don, and  from  communicating  with  his  colleagues  except  by  letter, 
and  in  spite  of  the  want,  of  which  he  was  now  painfully  conscious, 
of  the  art  of  managing  1y>dies  of  men,  with  whom  he  was  not  ac- 
quainted, he  so  far  succeeded  as,  on  December  2, 1837,  to  carry  a 
resolution,  "  That,  as  a  general  rule,  the  candidates  for  the  Degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  ^hall  pass  an  examination  either  in  one  of  the 
four  Gospels,  or  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  in  the  original  Greek,  and 
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also  in  Scripture  BQstory."  This  measure  roused  great  objections, 
chiefly  on  the  ground  that  it  was  supposed  to  infringe  on  the 
original  principle  of  the  Charter  ;  which,  whilst  it  spoke  of  intend- 
ing the  University  to  promote  "  religion,"  spoke  also  of  its  compre- 
hension of  all  denominations.  Partly,  in  consequence  of  remon- 
strances from  various  bodies  of  Dissenters,  and  from  the  Council  of 
University  College — partly,  on  the  strong  representation  of  the 
Secretary  of  Slate,  through  whom  an  appeal  had  been  made  by  the 
remonstrants  to  the  Law  OflScers  of  the  Crown — a  larger  meeting 
was  summoned  on  February  7th,  1838,  in  which  the  former  motion 
was  overruled,  and  in  its  place  it  was  resolved,  "  That  examination 
in  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  the  Greek  text  of 
the  New,  and  in  Scripture  History,  shall  be  instituted  in  this  Uni- 
versity ;  to  be  followed  by  certificates  of  proficiency ;  and  that  all 
candidates  for  Degrees  in  Arts  may,  if  they  think  proper,  undergo 
such  examination." 

Although  feeling  that  the  principle  for  which  he  contended  had 
been  abandoned,  he  was  unwilling  for  a  time  to  leave  the  Senate ; 
partly  from  reluctance  to  take  a  step  as  a  private  individual,  which 
might  seem  like  a  censure  of  those  bishops  who  still  felt  it  their 
duty  to  remain  on  the  Board ;  but  chiefly  with  a  hope  of  rendering 
this  Scriptural  Examination  as  efficient  as  possible,  and  of  making 
it  evident  that  the  Degree  in  Arts  was  considered  incomplete  with- 
out it  Failing  in  this,  partly  from  the  want  of  co-operation  in  the 
members  of  King's  College,  and  other  institutions  subordinate  to 
the  London  University,  partly  from  the  active  opposition  in  the 
Board  itself,  which  succeeded  in  disuniting  the  Scriptural  Examin- 
ation altogether  from  the  Degree,  he  finally  withdrew  fjx)m  the 
Senate  in  Novenr^ber,  1838. 

The  only  permanent  result  of  his  efibrts  was  the  establishment 
of  the  voluntary  Scriptural  Examination.  But  the  whole  contest, 
which  is  so  fully  described  in  the  ensuing  letters  as  not  to  need 
further  comments  here,  was  one  of  the  most  characteristic  passages 
of  his  life.  It  was  the  only  occasion  on  which  he  was  brought  into 
direct  collision  with  the  extreme  section  of  the  Liberal  party ;  and 
with  the  tendency  to  keep  the  principles  of  the  Christian  Religion 
distinct  from  national  literature  and  education,  which  he  had  long 
regarded  as  a  great  and  growing  evil  in  English  society.  Nor  was 
it  the  less  interesting  at  this  time  from  its  connexion  with  his  long- 
er contest  with  the  Oxford  School,  as  showing  how  his  antipathy 
to  one  extreme  had  only  made  his  antipathy  to  its  opposite  more 
intense  ;  how  strongly  he  felt  his  isolation  from  both  parties,  when 
he  was  almost  equally  condemned,  in  London  as  a  bigot,  and  in 
Oxford  as  a  latitudinarian.  On  either  side  his  public  and  private 
experience  converged  into  the  deep  feeling  expressed  in  one  of  his 
letters  : — "  When  I  look  round  upon  boys  or  men,  there  seems  to 
me  some  one  point  or  quality,  which  distinguishes  really  noble  per- 
sons from  ordinary  ones;  it  is  not  religious  feeling — it  is  not 
honesty  or  kindness ; — ^but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  moral  thoughtful- 
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ness  ;  which  is  at  once  strengthening  and  softening  and  elevating ; 
which  makes  a  man  love  Christ  instead  of  being  a  fanatic,  and 
love  truth  without  being  cold  or  hard." 


CXVI.      TO   MR.  JUSTICE  COLERIDGE. 

Rugby,  November  18, 1835. 

You  are  by  this  time,  I  suppose,  returned  to  London ;  and  perhaps  you 
may  wonder  what  induces  me  to  write  to  you  again  so  soon.  My  reason  is, 
that,  if  I  find  that  you  have  time  to  do  it,  I  meditate  a  yet  farther  encroach- 
ment on  your  leisure,  on  a  matter  of  public  interest,  as  I  think,  as  well  as 
one  which  concerns  me  personally.  The  "  /iea"  of  my  life,  to  which  I  think 
every  thought  of  my  mind  more  or  less  tends,  is  the  perfecting  the  "  idea"  of 
the  fedward  the  Sixth  Reformers, — ^the  constructing  a,  truly  national  and 
Christian  Church,  and  a  truly  national  and  Christian  system  of  education. 
The  more  immediate  question  now  is,  with  regard  to  tne  latter.  The  Ad- 
dress of  the  House  of  Commons  about  the  London  University,  is  to  be  an- 
swered by  appointing  a  body  of  Examiners  by  Royal  Charter,  with  power  to 
confer  Degrees  in  Arts,  Law,  and  Medicine,  on  students  of  the  London 
University  and  of  King's  College,  and  of  such  other  places  of  education  as 
the  Crown  from  time  to  time  may  name.  I  have  accepted  the  office  of  one 
of  the  Examiners  in  Arts, — not  without  much  hesitation,  and  many  doubts  of 
the  success  of  the  plan, — ^but  desirous,  if  possible,  to  exercise  some  influence 
on  a  measure  which  seems  to  me  full  of  very  important  consequences  for 
good  or  for  evil.  Before  I  knew  any  thing  about  this.  I  had  written  a 
pamphlet  on  the  Admission  of  Dissenters  into  the  Universities ;  not  meaning 
to  publish  it  directly,  if  at  all ;  but  wishing  to  embody  my  view  of  the  whole 
question,  in  which,  of  course,  I  take  the  deepest  interest.  Now,  if  I  act  with 
this  new  Board,  I  am  more  disposed  to  publish  my  own  views  for  my  own 
justification,  lest  any  man  should  think  me  an  advocate  for  the  plan  of  Na- 
tional education  without  Christianity;  which  I  utterly  abhor.  But  I  am 
well  nigh  driven  beside  myself,  when  I  think  that  to  this  monstrosity  we  are 
likely  to  come;  because  the  zealots  of  different  sects,  (including  in  this  term 
the  ESstablishment,  pace  Archiepiscopi  Ceuituarensis,)  will  have  no  Chris- 
tianity without  Sectarianism. 

Now,  if  you  have  time  to  look  at  it,  I  should  like  to  send  you  up  my  MS. 
for  your  full  and  free  comments,  including  also  your  opinion  as  to  the  ex- 
pediency of  publication  or  no.  Tell  me  also,  particularly,  what  points  need 
fuller  development  I  have  so  thought  over  the  whole  question,  and  believe 
that  I  see  my  way  in  it  so  clearly,  Uiat  I  may  perhaps  state,  as  self-evident 
propositions,  things  which  to  others  may  be  startling.  Our  Church  now  has 
a  strict  bond  in  matters  of  opinion,  and  none  at  all  in  matters  of  practice; 
'  which  seems  to  me  a  double  error.  The  Apostles  began  with  the  most 
general  of  all  bonds  in  point  of  opinion — the  simple  confession  that  Jesus 
was  the  Son  of  God — ^not  that  they  meant  to  rest  there;  but  that,  if  you  or- 
ganize and  improve  the  Church  morally,  you,  will  improve  its  tone  theoreti- 
cally ;  till  you  get  an  agreement  in  what  is  essential  Christian  principle,  and 
a  perfect  tolerance  of  differences  in  unessential  opinions.  But  now,  the  true 
and  ffrand  idea  of  a  Church,  that  is,  a  society  lor  the  purpose  of  making 
men  like  Christ, — earth  like  heaven, — the  kingdoms  of  the  world  the  king- 
dom of  Christ, — is  all  lost ;  and  men  look  upon  it  as  "  an  institution  for 
religious  instruction  and  religious  worship,"  thus  robbing  it  of  its  life  and 
universality,  making  it  an  afiair  of  clergy,  not  of  people — of  preaching  and 
ceremonies,  not  of  hving— of  Simdays  and  synagogues,  instead  of  one  of  all 
days  and  all  places,  houses,  streets,  towns,  and  country.    I  believe  that  the 
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Government  are  well  disposed,  and  I  wish  at  any  rate  to  try  them.  I  know 
at  least  what  I  mean  myself,  and  have  a  definite  object  before  me,  which,  if 
I  cannot  reach,  I  would  at  least  come  as  near  to  it  as  I  can. 


CXVII.      TO   BEV.   DR.   HAWKINS. 


Rnghj,  NoTenber  4,  1635. 

[After  stating  his  acceptance  of  the  office  in  the  London  University.]  I 
hold  myself  bomid  to  influence,  so  far  as  I  may  be  able,  the  working  of  a 
great  experiment^  which  will  probably  in  the  end  affect  the  whole  education 
of  the  country.  I  hold  myselr  bound  to  prevent,  so  far  as  in  me  lies,  the  e«- 
tablishment  of  more  sectarian  places  of  education,  which  will  be  the  case  if 
you  have  regular  colleges  for  Dissenters ;  and  yet  Dissenters  must  and  ought 
to  have  Degrees ;  and  you  shut  them  out  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  No 
man  can  feel  more  strongly  than  I  do  the  necessary  imperfection  of  the  pro- 
posed system,  and  its  certain  inferiority  to  what  the  old  Universities  might 
be  made,  or  even  to  what  thev  are,  I  suppose,  actucdly.  No  man  can  more 
dread  Uie  co-operators  with  whom  I  may  possibly  have  to  work,  or  the  prin- 
ciple which  an  active  party  are  endeavouring  to  carry  into  education,  that  it 
shall  or  can  exist  independent  of  Christianity.  But  the  excuse  of  these  men, 
and  their  probable  success,  arises  out  of  the  Oxford  sectarianism.  You  have 
identified  Christianity  with  the  Church  of  England,  and— as  there  are  manj 
who  will  not  bear  the  latter, — indifferent  men,  or  unbelievers,  believe  that  it 
must  follow  that  they  cannot  be  taught  the  former.  The  question  goes 
through  the  whole  frame  of  our  society.  Nothing  more  reasonable  than  that 
national  education  should  be  in  accordemce  with  the  national  religion; 
nothing  more  noble  or  more  wise  in  my  judgment  than  the  whole  theory  of 
the  Reforriiers  on  this  point.  But  the  Established  Church  is  only  the  reli- 
gion of  a  part  of  the  nation,  and  there  is  the  whole  difficulty.  The  Reform- 
ers, or  rather  their  successors  in  Elizabeth's  time,  wished  to  root  out  Dissent 
by  the  strong  hand.  This  was  wicked,  as  I  think,  as  well  as  foolish :  but 
then,  if  we  do  not  root  out  Dissent,  and  so  keep  the  Establishment  co-exten- 
sive with  the  nation,  we  must  extend  the  Establishment,  or  else  in  the  end 
there  will  and  ought  to  be  no  Establishment  at  all,  which  I  consider  as  one 
of  the  greatest  of  all  evils.  But  I  see  every  thing  tending  to  sectarianism : 
and  I  heard  a  very  good  man  speaking  with  complacency  of  this  state  of 
things  in  America,  where  the  different  sects,  it  seems,  are  becoming  more 
and  more  separateu  from  each  other.  And  this  is  a  natural  and  sure  conse- 
quence of  having  no  Establishment,  because  then  the  narrow-mindedness  of 
every  sect  plays  out  its  own  play,  and  there  is  no  great  external  reason  for 
union.  But  on  the  present  Oxford  system  or  spirit,  the  Establishment  is 
merely  identified  with .  a  party,  and  makes  half  the  nation  regard  it  as  a 
nuisance.  I  believe  that  that  party  and  the  party  of  the  Dissenters  arc  alike 
detestable,  alike  ignorant,  narrow-minded,  and  unchristian ;  only  the  Church 
party  are  the  least  excusable,  because  they  sin  against  far  greater  oppor- 
tunities and  means  of  light  My  own  firm  belief  is,  that  every  difference  of 
opinion  amonest  Christians  is  either  remediable  by  time  and  mutual  fairness, 
or  else  is  indifferent:  and  this^  I  believe,  would  be  greatly  furthered,  if  we 
would  get  rid  entirely  of  the  false  traditional  standard  of  interpretation,  and 
interpret  Scripture  solely  by  itself.  I  think  that  in  your  Sermon  on  Unau- 
thoritative Tradition,  you  have  unawares  served  tne  cause  of  error  and 
schism :  for  I  should  just  reverse  that  argument  and, — instead  of  saying 
that  we  should  bring  in  tradition  to  teach  certain  doctrines,  which  Scripture 
appears  to  recognize,  but  does  not  clearly  develope, — I  should  say,  that,  be- 
cause Scripture  does  not  clearly  develope  them,  therefore  they  ought  not  to 
be  taught  as  essential,  nor  with  any  greater  degree  of  precision  than  is  to  be 
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found  in  Scripture :  and  then  I  believe  that  we  should  have  Christian  truth 
exactly  in  its  own  proper  proportions ; — what  is  plain,  and  what  is  essential, 
being  in  effect  convertible  terms  ;^— whereas,  I  am  satisfied,  that  Church  au- 
thority, whether  early  or  late,  is  as  rotten  a  staff  as  ever  was  Pharaoh  king 
of  Egypt's, — it  will  go  into  a  man's  hand  to  pierce  him.' 


CXVIII.      TO   REV.   F.  C.   BLACK8T0NE. 

Rngby,  Norember  11, 18.13. 

My  attention  has  been  drawn  lately,  by  one  or  two  cir- 
cumstances, to  the  spread  of  Henry  Drummond's  party,  who  claim  to  possess 
a  renewal  of  the  spiritual  gifts  of  the  Apostolic  ace,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
call  themselves  the  only  true  Church.  I  should  Tike  to  know  whether  you 
have  lately  heard  any  more  of  the  question,  or  have  seen  any  reason  to 
alter  your  views  about  it.  The  intolerance  of  their  presumption  in  calling 
themselves  the  only  true  Church,  would,  to  my  mind,  go  very  near  to  decide 
against  them ;  but  in  all  respects  they  seem  to  me  to  resemble  those  fanatical 
sects,  which  have  from  time  to  time  arisen,  and  will  do  so  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  But  with  regard  to  the  cessation  of  the  miraculous  powers  in  the 
Church,  which  I  think  at  first  sight  is  startling,  I  am  inclined  to  Delieve  that  it 
is  truly  accounted  for  by  the  supposition  that  none  but  the  Apostles  ever  con- 
ferred these  gitU,  and  that  therefore  they  ceased  of  course  after  one  genera- 
tion. I  do  not  think  that  the  state  of  the  Apostolical  Churches  was  so  pure, 
OT  that  of  the  Churches  in  the  next  century  so  degenerate,  as  to  account  for 
the  withdrawal  of  the  gifts  as  a  sign  of  God's  displeasure,  seeing  that  the 
graces  of  the  Spirit  were  then  and  ever  have  been  vouchsafed  abundantly, 
— which  is  inconsistent  with  the  notion  of  God's  abandonment.  Nor  do  I 
see  that  the  Church  of  Christ  has  at  any  time  plainly  apostatized,  although 
it  has  been  grieatly  unworthy  of  its  privileges  j  nor  that  the  doctrine  of  Christ 
crucified  and  Chnst  risen,  has  been  so  forsaken,  as  that  the  very  standard  of 
Christianity  should  need  to  be  planted  afresh.  But,  if  so,  then  the  parallel 
with  the  Jewish  Church  fails :  for  the  final  guilt  of  the  Jewish  Church  con- 
sisted in  refusing  to  admit  of  the  full  development  of  its  system,  as  wrought 
in  Christ ;  and  therefore,  without  apostatizing  from  the  old,  they  fell  because 
they  refused  the  new.  But  ours  being  the  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of 
times,  a  new  system  is  with  us  not  to  be  looked  for ;  and,  if  we  hold  fast  the 
principles  of  the  Gospel,  we  have  no  other  object  to  look  to  than  that  great 
one,  which  indeed  has  been  enough  neglected, — the  working  out  and  carry- 
ing into  all  earthly  institutions  the  practical  fruits  of  these  principles.  I 
have  often  thought  that  the  duakers  stand  nobly  distinguished  from  the 
multitude  of  fanatics,  by  seizing^  the  true  point  of  Christian  advancement, — 
the  development  of  the  principles  of  the  Gospel  in  the  moral  improvement 
of  mankind.  It  is  a  grievous  pity  that  some  foolishnesses  should  have  so 
marred  their  efficiency,  or  their  efforts  against  wars  and  oaths  would  surely 
ere  this  have  been  more  successful. 


CXIX.      TO   MR.  JUSTICE   COLERIDGE. 


Rofby,  December  16, 1835. 

It  is  ill  answering  your  long  smd  kind  letter  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock 
at  night,  when  I  am  liable  to  be  interrupted  every  moment  by  calls  from  my 
boys  who  are  going  home,«and  when  I  am  going  myself  to  start  with  a  pa- 
triarchial  party  of  seventeen  souls  at  seven  o'clock  to-morrow  for  Westmore- 
land. I  think  that  there  runs  through  your  letter,  perhaps  unconsciously,  a 
constant  assumption  that  the  Conservative  party  is  the  orthodox  one ;  a  very 
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natural  assumption  in  the  friends  of  an  existing  system,  or,  as  I  think,  in  any 
one  who  has  not  satisfied  himself,  as  I  have,  that  Conservatism  is  always 
wrong ;  so  thoroughly  wrong  in  principle,  that,  even  when  the  particular  re- 
form proposed  may  be  by  no  means  the  best  possible,  yet  it  is  good  as  a  tri- 
umph over  Conservatism ; — the  said  Conservatism  being  the  worst  extreme, 
according  to  both  of  Aristotle's  definitions,  first,  as  most  opposed  to  the  mean 
in  itself,  since  man  became  corrupt;  and  secondly, as  being  the  evil  that  we 
are  all  most  prone  to — I  myself  being  conservative  in  all  my  instincts,  and 
only  being  otherwise  by  an  effort  of  my  reason  or  principle,  as  one  over- 
comes all  one's  other  bad  propensities.  I  think  Conservatism  far  worse 
than  Toryism,  if  by  Toryism  be  meant  a  fondness  for  monarchical  or  even 
despotic  government ;  for  despotism  may  oi\en  further  the  advance  of  a  na- 
tion, and  a  good  dictatorship  may  be  a  very  excellent  thing,  as  I  believe  of 
Louis  Philippe's  government  at  this  moment,  thinking  Guizot  to  be  a  great 
and  good  man  who  is  looking  steadily  forwards ;  but  Conservatism  always 
looks  backwards,  and  therefore,  under  whatever  form  of  government,  I  think 
it  the  enemy  of  all  good.  And  if  you  ask  me  how  I  can  act  with  the  present 
Ministers,  with  many  of  whom  I  am  far  from  sympathizing ;  I  answer,  that 
I  would  act  with  them  afinainst  the  Conservatives  as  Cranmer  and  Ridley 
acted  with  Somerset  and  Northumberland  and  the  Russells  of  that  day,  not 
as  thinking  them  the  best  or  wisest  of  men,  but  as  men  who  were  helping 
forward  the  cause  of  Reform  against  Conservatism,  and  who  therefore 
were  serving  the  cause  of  their  country  and  of  mankind,  when  Fisher  and 
Moore  and  Tonstall,  better  men  individually,  would  have  grievously  injured 
both.  This  I  should  say,  even  if  I  judged  of  the  two  parties  as  you  do.  .  .  . 
But  I  am  running  on  unreasonably,  and  time  is  precious ;  my  meaning  is, 
that  had  I  been  a  Conservative,  I  am  quite  sure  that  no  act  of  mine  woidd 
have  ever  been  considered  as  going  out  of  my  wav  into  politics ;  but  on  the 
other  side,  ^Mefendit  numerus;"  and  that  is  called  zeal  for  the  Church, 
which  in  me  is  called  political  violence.  We  are  all  well,  and  I  am  mar- 
vellously untired  by  our  five  weeks'  examination ;  but  still  I  expect  to  re- 
joice in  the  mountains. 


CXX.      TO   W.   EMPSON.   ESa. 

Jannaiy  B,  1836. 

I  find  even  in  private  life,  and  amongst  men  of  the  Tory 

{>arty  who  are  most  favourable  specimens  of  it,  a  tone  of  increased  viru- 
ence,  interfering  even  with  private  relations,  which  really  seems  almost  like 
the  harbinger  ol  civil  war.  In  London,  I  have  no  doubt,  all  this,  externally 
at  least,  is  softened ;  but  in  the  country,  where  men  live  more  apart,  their 
passions  seem  to  me  to  be  daily  exasperating,  and  an^  interruption  of  the 
present  commercial  prosperity  would  find,  I  fear,  a  bitter  temper  already 
existing  to  receive  the  increased  embittering  of  private  distress.  My  fear  ia, 
that  Ibe  English  are  indifferent  to  justice  when  it  is  not  on  their  own  side, 
and  that  therefore  in  this  Irish  Church  question  the  Ministers  will  fare  as 
Lord  Chatham  did  in  the  beginning  of  the  American  war,  be  outvoted,  over- 
ruled, and  driven  from  power.  And  then  what  is  the  "  Avenir  "  whicn  any 
Tory  can  imagine  to  himself  within  the  very  limits  of  possibility  ?  For 
whether  Ireland  remain  in  its  present  barbarism,  or  grow  in  health  and  civil- 
ization, in  either  case  the  downfall  of  the  present  Establishment  is  certain ; 
a  savage  people  will  not  endure  the  insult  of  a  hostile  religion,  a  civilized 
one  win  reasonably  insist  on  having  their  own. 
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CXXI.   TO  GH£TAL1£R  BUN8EN. 

Fox  How,  Febraarjr  1, 1836. 

Let  me  thank  you  again  and  again  for  your  dedication 

of  the  Article  on  the  Sabine  cities,  for  it  roused  me  to  go  to  work  in  good 
earnest,  and  I  can  now  tell  you  that,  having  begun  with  ^neas,  I  nave 
fairly  brought  down  the  history  to  the  institution  of  the  Tribuneship.    I  be- 
lieve I  have  never  written  without  thinking  of  you,  and  wishing  to  be  able  ^ 
to  ask  you  questions;  you  must  expect,  therefore,  presently  to  have  a  string  ' 
of  interrogatories,  after  I  have  first  told  you  the  plan  and  contents  of  what 

I  have  hitherto  done I  need  not  tell  you  how  entirely  I  have 

fed  upon  Niebuhr ;  in  fact  I  have  done  little  more  than  put  his  first  volume 
into  a  shaj)e  more  fit  for  general,  or  at  least  for  English  readers,  assuming 
his  conclusions  as  proved,  where  he  was  obliged  to  give  the  proof  in  detail! 
I  suppose  that  he  must  have  shared  so  much  of  human  infirmity  as  to  have 
fallen  sometimes  into  error ;.  but  I  confess  that  I  do  not  yet  know  a  single 
point  on  which  I  have  ventured  to  difier  from  him ;  and  my  respect  for  him 
80  increases  the  more  I  study  him,  that  I  am  likely  to  grow  even  supersti- 
tious in  my  veneration,  and  to  be  afraid  of  expressing  my  dissent  even  if  I 

believe  him  to  be  wrong Though  I  deeply  feel  my  own 

want  of  knowledge,  yet  I  know  of  no  one  in  England  who  can  help  me ;  so 
little  are  we  on  a  level  with  you  in  Germany  in  our  attention  to  such  points. 
What  would  I  give  to  recover  the  History  of  Sisenna,  or  any  contemporary 
account  of  the  war  of  Marius  and  Sylla  !  Once  more,  is  any  thing  doing 
about  deciphering  the  Etruscan  or  Oscan  languages,  and  what  authority 
ia  there  for  making  the  Oscan  and  Sabellian  tribes  distinct  ?  whereas  I  can- 
not but  think  they  all  belong  to  one  stock,  distinct  from  the  Latins  on  one 
hand,  and  from  the  Etruscans  on  the  other. 

I  will  now  release  you  from  the  Roman  History.  I  am  also  engaged 
upon  the  three  Pastoral  Epistles,  as  I  believe  I  told  you.  Do  not  sdl  the 
three  Epistles  appear  to  belong  to  a  period  in  Paul's  life  later  than  that 
recorded  in  the  Acts ;  and  must  they  not  have  been  written  nearly  at  the 
same  time  ?  In  the  1st  Timothy,  iii.  15,  do  you  approve  of  Griesbach's  stop- 
ping of  the  passage,  when  he  joins  the  words  axvXoq  x^  tS^n/ia  tij^ 
aXtieiux^  with  the  following  verse  1  I  cannot  well  make  up  my  mind,  whether 
to  agree  with  it  or  no ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  if  the  words  are  to  be  applied 
to  the  Church,  they  do  not  describe  what  it  is  de  facto,  but  what  it  ougnt  to 
be.  "  Take  care  that  no  error  through  thy  fault  creep  into  that  Church 
which  was  designed  by  Qod  to  be  nothing  but  a  pillar  and  basis  of  truth." 
Then  fivatvgMv  rijq  ivatfiuaq  may  fitly  be  translated,  I  suppose,  the  "  Reve- 
lation of  Cnristianity.  the  secret  which  Christianity  has  to  impsirt  to  its  own 
initiated."  Theuvatiig^of  t^q  kvatfihoi^  is  Christ,  as  the  fivatrnitov  rijq  avofUct^ 
is  Antichrist.  Here  again  I  must  stop,  though  I  have  much  more  to  say.  I 
look  forward  with  great  pleasure  to  your  son's  joining  us  in  June,  and  seeing 
this  delicious  country  with  us  in  July.  But  five  long  months  of  work  inter- 
vene between  this  present  time  and  our  summer  holidays.  May  Christ's 
Spirit  enable  me  to  turn  them  to  profit,  if  I  am  permitted  to  live  through 
them. 


CXXII.      TO  J.   C.   PLATT,   ESQ. 

Fox  HoWf  February  5^  1836. 

I  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  pamphlet  of  Dr.  Lie- 

ber  about  Education,  and  thought  him  the  more  worthy  of  having  had  so 
much  intercourse  with  Niebuhr.  I  entirely  a^ee  with  what  Dr.  Lieber 
says,  and  wish  that  people  were  more  aware  of  the  truth  of  it  in  England. 
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We  are  going,  however,  to  have  a  very  important  experiment  began  here, 
in  the  new  London  University ;  of  which,  as  you  may  have  perhaps  heard, 
I  am  likely,  if  the  present  Government  stands,  to  become  one  of  the  mem- 
bers. There  will  then  probablv  be  brought  to  issue  this  great  question, 
whether  the  people  of  England  have  any  value  whatever  ^r  Christianity 
without  sectarianism ;  for,  as  it  seems  to  me.  most  of  those  who  are  above 
sectarianism  are  quite  as  indifferent  to  Christianity ;  while  almost  all  who 
profess  to  value  Christianity  seem  when  they  are  brought  to  the  tesf  to  care 
^  only  for  their  own  sect.  Now  it  is  manifest  to  me  that  all  our  education 
must  be  Christian,  and  not  be  sectarian ;  I  would  ask  no  questions  as  to 
what  denomination  of  Christians  any  student  belonged ;  or,  if  I  did,  I  should 
only  do  it  for  the  express  purpose  of  avoiding  in  my  examination  all  those 
particular  points  in  which  I  might  happen  to  differ  from  him.  But  I  should 
as  certainly  assume  him  to  be  a  Christian,  and  both  in  examining  him  in 
the  Scriptures,  as  well  as  in  the  philosophy  and  history  of  other  writers, 
I  should  proceed  on  the  supposition  that  his  views  of  life  were  Christian, 
and  shoula  think  it  quite  right  to  inquire  what  was  his  knowledge  of  the  evi- 
dences and  nature  of  the  Christian  scheme.  I  see  that  a  Jew  has  just  been 
elected  a  governor  of  Christ's  Hospital ;  the  very  name  shows  the  monstrous- 
jiess  of  this ;  but  what  shall  we  say  of  the  wisdom  of  those  who  say  that  a 
Roman  Catholic  or  an  Unitarian  is  as  bad  as  a  Jew,  and  who  thus  drive 
other  men  to  say  that,  as  some  pretended  religious  distinctions  are  no  real 
and  moral  distinctions,  so  all  religious  distinctions  are  unimportant ;  and 
Jew.  Mahometan,  Hindoo,  or  Benthamite  may  all  be  educated  together.  No 
douDt  they  may  be  taught  physical  science  together ;  but  physical  science 
is  not  education ;  and  how  they  can  be  instructed  in  moral  science  together, 
when  their  views  of  life  are  so  different,  is  a  thing  that  I  cannot  under- 
stand  I  am  satisfied  that  the  realgood  must  be  done 

through  something  in  the  form  of  a  Newspaper  or  Historical  Magazine. 
You  must  begin  with  teaching  people  to  understand,  if  you  can,  what  they 
will  feel  an  interest  in  and  talk  about ;  it  is  of  no  use  to  attempt  to  create  an 
interest  for  indifierent  things,  natural  history,  or  general  literature,  which 
every  sensible  man  feels  to  be  the  play  of  life  and  not  its  business.  I  hold 
with  Algernon  Sidney,  that  there  are  but  two  things  of  vital  importance, — 
those  which  he  calls  Religion  and  Politics,  but  which  I  would  rather  call 
our  duties  and  affections  towards  God,  and  our  duties  and  feelings  towards 
men ;  science  and  literature  are  but  a  poor  make  up  for  the  want  of  these. 

I  have  been  at  work  on  the  Roman  History  with  very  great  delist,  and 
also  with  a  part  of  the  New  Testament  I  have  begun  the  RomanTiistory 
from  the  beginning,  eind  I  could  not  have  any  work  which  I  should  more 
enjoy ;  if  I  live,  I  nope  to  carry  on  the  History  till  the  sixth  century,  and 
end  it  with  the  foundation  of  the  modern  kingdoms  out  of  the  wreck  of  the 
Western  Empire.  Pray  let  me  hear  of  you  when  you  can,  and  believe  me 
that  I  shall  always  feel  a  very  lively  interest  in  your  proceedings. 


CXXIII.      TO  MR.  JUSTICE   COLERIDGE. 

Ri«bgr,MafelkS,18ML 

I  erred  in  sending  you  my  manuscript ;  not  that  I  do  not  heartily  thank 
you  for  your  comments,  which  as  to  the  good  of  the  work  itself  were  more 
useful  than  if  you  had  more  agreed  with  me  ;  but  I  would  not  for  the  sake 
of  an  hypothetical  publication  have  caused  you  to  dwell  on  page  afler  page 
of  matter  in  which  you  could  not  sympathize,  and  which  I  fear  grated 
harshly  upon  your  notions  and  tastes.  1  did  it  in  ignorance ;  for  I  really 
fancied, — without  any  authority,  I  believe — but  still  I  fancied  that  you 
agreed  with  me  as  to  the  desirableness  of  opening  the  Universities,  and 
would  sympathize,  therefore,  in  the  general  drifl  of  what  I  had  wnttea. 
Otherwise  I  should  pot  have  thought  it  fair  to  trouble  you  with  it. 
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But  the  whole  thing  makes  me  most  earnest  that  we  should  soon  meet, 
not  to  argue,  but  rather  to  feel  the  many  points  of  true  sympathy  between 

■  J  in  all  their 
these  I  cannot 
'  school  affairs 

would  not  interest  you,  nor  will  the  quiet  scenes  of  mere  family  life  bear 
description.  I  therefore  write  naturally  of  public  matters,  of  questions  of 
ffeneral  interest ;  and  I  write  upon  them  as  I  feel,  that  is,  decidedly  and 
deeply.  But  this  produces  a  false  impression  upon  your  mind,  as  if  these 
feehngs  occupied  me  predominantly,  and  you  express  a  wish  that  I  would 
concentrate  my  energies  upon  the  school,  my  own  business.  Why  you 
cannot  surely  think  that  Hawtrey  or  vour  brother  Edward  or  any  man  in 
ESngland  does  so  more  than  I  do  ?  I  snould  feel  it  the  neatest  possible  re- 
proach, if  I  were  conscious  of  doing  otherwise.  But  although  a  schocN,  like 
a  parish  or  any  other  occupation  in  which  our  business  is  to  act  morally 
upon  our  neighbours,  affords  in  fact  infinite  employment,  and  no  man  can 
ever  say  that  he  has  done  all  that  he  miffht  do, — still  in  the  common  sense 
of  the  term,  I  can  truly  say,  that  I  live  for  the  school ;  that  very  pamphlet 
which  I  sent  you  was  written  almost  entirely  at  Fox  How,  and  my  own  em- 
ployment here  has  been  all  of  a  kind  to  bear  directly  upon  the  scnool  work ; 
nrst  Thucydides.  and  now  the  Roman  History,  ana  subjects  more  or  less 
connected  with  the  Scriptures,  or  else  my  Sermons.  Undoubtedly,  I  do  not 
wish  my  mind  to  feel  less  or  to  think  less  upon  public  matters ;  ere  it  does 
8o  its  powers  must  be  paralyzed ;  and  I  am  sure  that  the  more  active  my 
own  mind  is,  and  the  more  it  works  upon  great  moral  and  political  points, 
the  better  for  the  school ;  not,  of  course,  for  the  folly  of  proselytizing  the 
boys,  but  because  education  is  a  dynamical,  not  a  mechanical  process,  and 
the  more  powerful  and  vigorous  the  mind  of  the  teacher,  the  more  clearly 
and  readily  he  can  grasp  things,  the  better  fitted  he  is  to  cultivate  the  mind 
of  another.  And  to  this  I  fincTmyself  coming  more  and  more  ;  I  care  less 
and  less  for  information,  more  and  more  for  the  pure  exercise  of  the  mind  ; 
for  answering  a  question  concisely  and  comprehensively,  for  showing  a  com- 
msmd  of  language,  a  delicacy  of  taste,  and  a  comprehensiveness  of  thought, 
and  power  of  combination. 

We  had  a  most  delightful  winter  at  Fox  How I  went  over 

to  Keswick  for  one  day,  and  called  on  Southey  and  saw  him  and  his  daugh- 
ters Kate  and  Bertha.  Southey  is  much  altered  from  his  heavy  domestic 
trial,  and  perhaps  from  his  constant  occupations.  He  reads  as  he  walks, 
which  I  told  him  I  would  not  venture  to  do,  though  so  much  younger  than 
he  was ;  it  is  so  constant  a  strain,  that  I  do  not  wonder  that  his  hair  is  gray. 
....  What  a  great  man  your  uncle  was,  that  is,  intellectually  !  for  some- 
thing I  suppose  must  have  neen  wanting  to  hinder  us  from  calling  him  a 
great  man  ajtlAq.    Bat  where  has  he  left  his  equal  ? 


CXXIV.      'TO   C.  J.  VAUGRAN,   BflQ. 

(Oo  his  isec^M  at  CtjnWidgv.) 

Bufbj,  March  7,  1830. 

I  gave  myself  the  pleasure  of  writing  to  Mrs.  Vaughan  a  few  lines  on 
Friday  evening,  which  I  thought  you  would  prefer  to  my  writing  to  your- 
self. But  you  know  how  heartily  I  should  rejoice  at  your  success,  and  I 
thank  you  very  much  for  your  kind  letter  to  inform  me  or  it 

I  am  truly  ^lad  indeea  and  thankful  that  you  have  done  so  well,  and  I 
thank  you  for  uie  credit  which  you  have  conferred  upon  Rugby.  I  am  very 
glad  that  you  are  coming  to  us  in  June,  a  time  when  I  hope  to  enjoy  your 
company  far  more  than  in  the  Babel  at  Easter.  It  wiU  be  a  great  pleasure 
io  me  to  have  some  conversatbn  with  you  again  afler  the  lapse  of  a  year,  a 
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period  which  brings  such  changes  in  all  our  minds,  and,  till  our  faculties 
decay,  changes  surelv  for  the  better,  unless  we  wilfully  let  the  ground  lie 
fallow,  or  plant  it  with  weeds.  And  it  is  to  me  a  matter  of  intense  interest 
to  observe  the  ripening  manhood  of  those  minds,  in  whose  earlier  opening  I 
felt  so  deep  and  affectionate  a  sympathy.  My  wife  and  all  the  children 
rejoice  in  your  success,  and  unite  in  kindest  regards. 


CZXV.      TO  AN   OLD   PUPIL,      (b.) 

Rugby,  March  9,  1836. 

I  am  far  more  pleased.than  disappointed  about  the  scholarship;  I  am  very 
much  pleased  that  both  you  and have  done  so  well.  I  am  not  disap- 
pointed, because  I  always  think  that  in  every  election  the  chances  must  be 

against  any  one  candidate.    I  wish  you  would  impress  this  on ,  from  me ; 

for  I  am  a  little  afraid  that  Vaughan's  success  at  Cambridge  will  make  him 
over  anxious,  and  that  he  will  fancy  that  he  is  the  more  expected  to  get  it,  in 
order  to  complete  the  triumph  of  Rugb^r.  This  is  not  my  feeling,  and  I  can- 
not bear  that  he  should  be  oppressed  with  the  weight  of  our  unreasonable 
expectations  when  I  know  how  much  anxiety  he  has  of  his  own.  Come  to 
us  whenever  you  can,  and  find  it  most  convenient ;  we  shall  be  equally  glad 
to  see  you  at  any  time. 

And  now  for  your  Oxford  agitators.  If  I  were  really  as  anxious  to  make 
proselytes  as  some  fancy,  I  should  be  much  grieved  at  what  I  should  then 
call  your  defection ;  but  as  it  is  I  am  well  content  that  you  should  so  love 
Oxford  at  present,  as  to  feel  sympathy  even  for  her  extravagances;  it  is  such 
a  symptom  as  I  hail  with  very  great  satisfaction,  and  I  e:diibited  it  myself 
when  I  was  in  your  situation.  I  should  therefore  be  well  enough  inclined  to 
let  this  right  itself  by  and  by ;  only  in  such  turbulent  times  you  must  be 
aware  lest  you  are  tempted,  not  onl}r  avfitpiX^iif  to*?  o^mruxpotq  aXla  moI  av/e- 
fnoilv^  and  that  I  think  would  be  an  injustice.  I  think  also  that  the  habit  of 
making  a  man  an  offender  for  a  word  is  most  injurious  to  ourselves, — remem- 
ber the  calumnies  and  insinuations  against  Niebuhr.  Again,  no  man's  mind 
c^n  be  fairly  judged  of  by  such  a  specimen  as  Newman  has  given  of 
Hampden's.  He  has  in  several  places  omitted  sentences  in  his  quotations, 
which  give  exactly  the  soft  and  Christian  effect  to  what,  without  them,  sounds 

hard  and  cold Again,  it  will  never  do  to  judge  a  man,  not  for 

the  opinions  which  he  holds,  but  for  the  degree  of  condemnation  he  passes 
on  the  opposite  opinions,  o  m^p  /cUf^raArMV  nCotoq  a<i  o  J*  arw$X^ym9  nvtm 
vnoTito^.  But  to  whom  are  they  nCaxo^  and  {nonxoll  Not  to  the  wise  and 
.  good,  but  to  the  unprincipled  or  fanatical  partisan,  who  knows  not  what  truth 
and  goodness  are.  Poor  Jeremy  Taylor  understood  well  this  intolerance  of 
toleration,  when  he  thought  it  necessary  to  append  to  his  Liber^  of  Prophe- 
sying a  long  argument  against  the  truth  of  the  Baptist  opinions,  because 
he  had  been  earnestly  arguing  that,  although  untrue,  they  were  neither 
punishable  nor  damnable.  You  have  always  heard  me,  and  I  hope  I  shall 
always  be  heard,  to  insist  upon  the  Divinity  of  Christ  as  the  gfeat  point  of 
Christianity ;  but  it  is  because  I  think  that  the  Scholastic  Theology  has 
obscured  and  excited  a  prejudice  against  it,  that  I  am  rather  thankful  myself 
for  having  been  enabled  to  receive  Scripture  truth  in  spite  of  the  wn^iping 
which  has  been  but  around  it,  than  I  can  condemn  those  who  throw  away 
the  wrapping,  and  cannot  conceive  that  beneath  a  shell  so  worthless  there 
can  lurk  so  divine  a  kernel.  Then  as  to  "  dangerousness."  There  is  an  im- 
mense danger  in  folly,  or  in  the  careless  tone  of  a  man  who  never  seemed 
in  earnest ;  or  in  the  trash  of  a  fanatic.  Hampden  is  a  ^ood  man,  and  an 
able  one ;  a  lover  of  truth  and  fairness ;  and  I  should  think  that  the  whole- 
some air  of  such  a  man's  lectures  would  tend  to  freshen  men's  faith,  and 
assure  them  that  it  had  a  foundation  to  rest  upon,  when  the  infinite  dishonesty 
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and  foolery  of  such  divinity,  as  I  remember  in  the  lecture  rooms  and  pulpits 
in  times  past,  would  be  enough  to  drive  a  man  of  sound  mind  into  ^ny  ex- 
travagances of  unbelief.    .....    Hampden's  Bampton  Lectures  are  a 

great  work,  entirely  true  in  their  main  pomts,  and  I  think  most  useful 

But  it  is  merely  like  the  cry  of  Oxford  a  hundred  and 

twenty  }rears  ago,  when  the  lower  House  of  Convocation  condemned  Burnet's 
Exposition  of  the  Articles.  So  always  in  the  course  of  human  things,  the 
tail  labours  to  sting  the  head. 


CXXVI.      TO   W.  W.   HULL,   EBd. 

Rogby,  March  17, 1888. 

The  question  about  Hamnden  seems  to  me  simple.  If  he  has  preached 
or  published  heresy,  let  him  oe  tried  by  the  proper  judge  or  judges,  either 
the  Bishop  or,  as  Hawkins  says,  the  Vice-Chancellor,  assisted  by  six  Doc- 
tors of  Divinity.  What  thev  are  now  doing  is  merely  Lynch  law ;  and 
they  might  just  as  well  run  oown  any  other  man  who  is  unpopular  wiUi  the 
dominant  party  in  Oxford,  and  say  that  they  have  no  confidence  in  him,  and 
therefore  pass  a  privilegium  agamst  him  without  giving  him  any  trial.  It 
is  making  the  legislative  power  encroach  on  the  judicial  with  a  vengeance, 
and  therefore  I  would  go  up  to  vote  for  Pusey^  Newman,^  Vaughan  Thom- 
as^ or  anv  other  whom  I  deem  the  most  unfit  man  in  Oxford,  if  a  Tory 
mmistry  had  appointed  them,  and  a  Whig  majority  in  Convocation  were  to 
press  for  a  similar  stigma  against  them  on  a  charge  which  has  never  been 
tried,  and  which  Convocation  is  not  competent  to  try.    I  will  add.  however, 

that  I  agree  for  the  most  part  with  Hampden's  views '  Hawkins 

has  stood  the  storm  nobly  by  Hampden's  side. 


CXXVII.      TO  THE   SAME. 

Biifb7,Juiwn,183& 

No  man  can  object  more  than  I  do  to  the  quoting  Scripture  language 
irreverently  or  lightly ;  but  I  see  no  impropriety  in  refernng  to  Scripture 
examples,  whether  of  sets  of  men  or  of  mdividuals.  Hophni  and  Phinehas 
are  recorded  as  specimens  of  the  worst  class  of  ministers  of  an  established 
religion.  The  Judaizers  of  the  New  Testament  exhibit  in  the  germ  all  the 
evils  which  have  since  most  corrupted  the  Christian  Church.  I  cannot  but 
think  it  legitimate  and  riffht  to  refer  to  these  examples,  when  the  same  evils 
are  flaminsr  in  the  face  of  day  before  our  eyes.    I  do  not  say  or  think  that 

■ and are  bad  men.    I  do  not  think  that  John  Qerson  was  a  bad 

man ;  yet  he  was  a  principal  party  in  the  foul  treachery  and  murder  com- 
mitted against  John  Huss  at  tne  Council  of  Constance. 


CXXVIII.     TO  THE  REV.  J.   BEARN. 

(In  ooncrKfcalaUoD  on  hia  appointaMnt  torn  liviaff.) 

Rogbj,  April  19, 1898. 

I  covet  rest  neither  for  my  friends  nor  yet  for  myself,  so 

long  as  we  are  able  to  work ;  but,  when  age  or  weakness  comes  on,  and 
hard  labour  becomes  an  unendurable  burthen,  then  the  necessity  of  work  is 
deeply  painful,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  imply  av  evil  state  of  society  wherever 

'  In  1841,  he  expressed  his  intention  of  fblfilling  this  resolution,  had  a  condemnation 
of  Tract  90  been  proposed  to  Convocation. 
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such  a  necessi^  generally  exists.  One's  a^e*  should  be  tranquil  as  one's 
childhood  should  be  playful:  hard  work,  at  either  extremity  of  human  ex- 
istence, seems  to  me  out  of  place ;  the  morning  and  the  evening  should  be 
alike  cool  and  peaceful ;  at  midday  the  sun  may  bum,  and  men  may  labour 

under  it [After  speaking  of  the  Hampden  controversy.]     It 

is  a  curious  case,  and  is  completeiy,  to  my  mind,  a  repetition  of  the  scenes 
of  the  Reformation.  When  Feter  Martyr  went  down  as  Divinity  Professor 
to  Oxford  in  Edward  the  Sixth's  time,  he  was  received  by  the  Catholics 
with  precisely  the  same  outcry  with  which  Hampden  has  been  received  by 
the  High  Churchmen,  and  on  the  same  grounds.  I  think  that  the  Evan^- 
icals  have  in  some  instances  been  led  to  join  in  the  clamour  against  him, 
from  their  foolish  fondness  for  their  particular  phraseology,  and  from  their 
want  of  ability  to  recognize  the  real  features  ofany  movement  of  opinion. 

About  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  when  there  was  really  a  leaven  of  Socin- 
ianism  in  the  Churcn,  it  showed  itself  in  petitions  to  be  relieved  from  the 
Articles,  and  in  the  absence  of  a  strongly  marked  Christian  character  in  the 
writings  of  the  petitioning  party.  But  Hampden  is  doinff  what  real  Chris- 
tian reformers  have  ever  done ;  what  the  Protestants  did  with  Catholicism, 
and  the  Apostles  with  Judaism.  He  upholds  the  Articles  as  true  in  sub- 
stance, he  maintains  their  usefulness,  and  the  truth  and  importance  of  their 
doctrines;  but  he  sees  that  the  time  is  come  when  their  phraseology  re- 
quires to  be  protested  against,  as  having,  in  fact,  obstructed  and  embarrassed 
&e  reception  of  the  very  truths  which  they  intend  to  inculcate.  He  is 
engaged  in  that  same  battle  against  technical  theological  languafire.  to  which 
you  and  I  have,  I  believe,  an  equal  dislike;  while  he  would  join  us 
thoroughly  in  condemning  the  errors  against  which  the  Articles  were  di- 
rected, and  holds  exactly  the  language  and  sentiments  which  Cranmer  and 
Ridley,  I  believe,  would  hold  if  they  were  alive  now. 


CXXIX.      TO   W.  W.   HULL,   ESQ. 

RiiCl>7i  April  97, 18SL 

Objections  to  my  statement  do  not  bring  us  to  the  point ; 

my  view  stands  on  four  legs,  and  1  think  meets  all  the  difficulties  of  the 
case.  If  you  say  otherwise,  I  want  to  see  another  view  that  shall  aJso  stand 
on  four  legs,  and  those  le^  good  ones.  I  think  the  Roman  Catholic  system 
has  the  legs  right  in  number,  the  system  is  consistent ;  but  it  is  based  on 
one  or  two  great  falsehoods.    The  English  High  Church  system,  I  think 

both  false  and  inconsistent But  I  turn  more  gladly  to  a  point 

in  which  I  think  we  heartily  a^ree.  I  want  to  petition  against  the  Jew  Bill, 
but  I  believe  I  must  petition  alone  ;  for  you  would  not  sign  my  preamble, 
nor  would  memy  others  who  will  petition  doubtless  against  the  measure.  I 
want  to  take  my  stand  on  my  favourite  principle,  that  the  world  is  made  up 
of  Christians  and  non-Christians ;  with  all  the  former  we  should  be  one, 
with  none  of  the  latter.  I  would  thank  the  Parliament  for  having  done  away 
with  distinctions  between  Christians  and  Christians;  I  would  pray  that 
distinctions  be  kept  up  between  Christians  and  non-Christians.  Thai  I 
think  that  the  Jews  have  no  claim  whatever  of  political  right  If  I  tboufht 
of  Roman  Catholicism  as  you  do,  I  would  petition  for  the  Repeal  of  the 
Union  to-morrow,  because  I  think  Ireland  ought  to  have  its  own  Church  es- 
tablished in  it ;  and,  if  I  thought  that  Churcn  antichristian,  I  should  object 
to  living  in  political  union  with  a  people  belon^ring  to  it  But  the  Jews  are 
strangers  in  England,  and  have  no  more  claim  to  legislate  for  it,  than  a 
lodffer  has  to  share  with  the  landlord  in  the  management  of  his  house.  If 
we  bad  brought  them  here  by  violence,  and  then  kept  them  in  an  inferior 
condition,  they  would  have  just  cause  to  complain ;  though  even  then,  I 
think,  we  might  lawfully  deal  with  them  on  the  Liberia  system,  and  remove 
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them  to  a  land  where  they  might  live  by  themselves  independent ;  for  Eng- 
land is  the  land  of  Englishmen,  not  of  Jews.  And  in  this  my  German 
friends  agree  with  me  as  fuily  as  they  do  in  my  dislike  to  the  Protestant  Es- 
tablishment in  Ireland,  which  is  the  land  of  Irishmen ;  and  from  which  we 
ouffht  to  go,  and  not  the  Irish,  if  our  consciences  clamour  against  living 
wi£  them  according  to  justice.  So  now  here  is  agreement  with  you  and 
disagreement. 


CXXX.      TO   THE  ARCHBISHOP   OF  DUBLIN. 

Bofbr,  Hay  4, 1830. 

Your  opinion  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  gave  me,  as  you  may  believe, 
very  great  pleasure ;  but  I  did  not  think  that  it  would  be  worth  while  to 
Drint  it  in  a  separate  shape,  because  the  more  I  saw  of  the  temper  of  the 
judaizers,  the  less  did  it  seem  likely  to  persuade  any  of  them  from  their  evil 
deeds  before  to-morrow's  Convocation ;  and  because  having  written  once 
agonisticallv,  I  wish  next  to  write  in  another  manner,  and  to  go  deeper  to 
work  with  the  root  of  error,  from  which  all  this  Judaizing  springs.  And 
here  I  feel  sadly  my  distance  from  all  who  might  advise  and  co-operate  in 
such  a  work.  I  want  to  get  out  a  series  of  "  Church  of  England  Tracts," 
which,  af\er  establishing  again  the  supreme  authority  of  Scripture  and 
reason,  a^inst  Tradition,  Councils,  ana  Fathers,  and  snowing  that  reason 
is  not  rationalism,  should  then  take  two  lines,  the  one  negative^  the  other 
positive ;  the  ne^tive  one,  showing  that  the  pretended  unity,  which  has  al- 
ways been  the  idol  of  Judaizers,  is  worthless,  impracticable, — and  the  pur- 
suit of  it  has  split  Christ's  Church  into  a  thousana  sects,  and  will  keep  it  so 
split  for  ever :  the  other  positive,  showing  that  the  true  unity  is  most  precious, 
practicable,  and  has  in  fact  been  never  lost ;  that  at  sdl  times  and  in  all 
countries,  there  has  been  a  succession  of  men,  enjoying  the  blessings  and 
showing  forth  the  fruits  of  Christ's  Spirit ;  that  in  tneir  hves,  and  in  what  is 
truly  their  religion — i.  e.  in  their  prayers  and  hymns — there  has  been  a  won- 
derml  unity ;  Siat  all  sects  have  had  amongst  them  the  marks  of  Christ's 
Catholic  Church,  in  the  graces  of  His  Spirit,  and  the  confession  of  His 
name  -,  for  which  purpose  it  might  be  useful  to  give,  side  by  side,  the  mar- 
tyrdoms, missionary  labours,  dbc,  of  Catholics  and  Arians.  Romanists  and 
Protestants,  Churchmen  and  Dissenters.  Here  is  a  grand  field,  giving  room 
for  learning,  for  eloquence,  for  acuteness,  for  judgment,  and  for  a  true  love 
of  Christ,  in  those  who  took  part  in  it, — and  capable,  I  think,  of  doing  much 
good.    And  the  good  is  wanted ;  because  it  is  plain  that  the  Judaizers  have 

infected  even  those  who  still  profess  to  disclaim  them I  shall 

talk  this  matter  over  with  Hawkins,  who  has  behaved  nobly  in  this  matter, 
but  who  still,  I  ^ink,  contributed  to  their  mischief  by  his  unhappy  sermon 
on  Tradition.  I  am  well  satisfied  that  if  you  let  in  but  one  little  finger  of 
Tradition,  you  will  have  in  the  whole  monster — horns,  and  tail,  emd  all.  I 
teach  my  children  the  Catechism  and  the  Creed,  not  for  any  tradition's  sake, 
but  because  the  Church  of  England  has  adopted  them.  Each  particular 
Church  is  an  authority  to  members  of  that  Church ;  but,  for  any  general 
tradition  having  authority  from  universality  or  antiquity,  I  do  not  oelieve 
that  there  is  any  such ;  and  what  are  called  such,  are,  I  tnink,  only  corrup- 
tions, more  or  less  ancient,  and  more  or  less  mischievous,  of  the  tme  Chris- 
tianity of  the  Scriptures. 

I  have  received  your  volume  of  Charges,  dbc,  for  which  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  you.  I  have  read  your  additional  remarks  on  the  Jew  BUI,  and 
^ieve  that  there  should  be  so  much  difference  between  us.  In  my  Catholic 
Pamphlet,  or  rather  in  one  place  in  the  Postscript,  diere  is  one  paragraph 
which  I  should  now  cancel, — that  which  applies  St.  Paul's  rule  about  hu»- 
uands  and  wives  of  difierent  religions,  to  men  of  different  religions  in  a  com- 
monwealth.    The  general  argument  of  the  Pamphlet  I  should  perfectly 
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maintain  now, — that  the  Irish  being  a  Catholic  people,  they  have  a  imht  to 
perfect  independence,  or  to  a  perfectly  equad  union :  if  our  conscience  oojects 
to  the  latter,  it  is  bound  to  concede  the  former.  But  for  the  Jews  I  see  no 
plea  of  justice  whatever ;  they  are  voluntary  strangers  here,  and  have  no 
claim  to  become  citizens,  but  by  conforming  to  our  moral  law,  which  is  the 
Gospel.  Had  we  brought  them  here  as  captives,  I  should  think  that  we 
ought  to  take  them  back  again,  and  I  should  think  myself  bound  to  subscribe 
for  that  purpose.  I  would  give  the  Jews  the  honorary  citizenship  which 
was  so  often  given  by  the  Romans, — i.  e.  the  private  rights  of  citizens,  jus 
commercii  et  jus  connubii, — ^but  not  the  public  rights,  jus  suffragii  and  jus 
honorum.  But  then,  according  to  our  oarbarian  feudal  notions,  the  jus 
commercii  involves  the  jus  suflfragii ;  because  land,  forsooth,  is  to  oe  repre- 
sented in  Parliament,  just  as  it  is  used  to  confer  jurisdiction*  Then,  agam,I 
cannot  but  think  that  you  over-estimate  the  difference  between  Christian  and 
Christian.  Every  member  of  Christ's  Cathohc  Church  is  one  with  whom  I 
may  lawfully  join  in  legislation,  and  whose  ministry  I  may  lawfully  use  as 
a  judge  or  a  magistrate ;  but  a  Jew  or  heathen  I  cannot  apply  to  volun- 
tarily, but  only  obey  him  passively  if  he  has  the  rule  over  me.    A  Jew 


judge  ought  to  drive  all  Christians  from  pleading  before  him,  according  to 
St  Paul,  1  Cor.  vi.  1. 


CXXXI.      TO   SIR  THOMAS   8.   PASLET,   BART. 

Rngbj,  Maj  11, 1836. 

I  have  been  waiting  week  afler  week,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  tell 
you  something  about  me  new  .University ;  but  I  begin  to  think  that  if  I  wait 
till  the  Government  plans  are  decided,  I  shall  not  write  to  you  at  all  before 
we  meet ;  and  I  woi^d  rather  send  you  a  letter  with  nothing  in  it,  than  ap- 
pear indifferent  to  the  pleasure  of*^  keeping  up  some  communication  wim 
you, — a  privilege  which,  I  can  truly  say,  I  value  more  and  more  after  every 
fresh  meeting  with  you.  I  meet  with  a  great  many  persons  in  the  course  ex 
the  year,  and  with  many  whom  I  admire  and  like;  but  what  I  feel  daily 
more  and  more  to  need,  as  life  every  year  rises  more  and  more  before  me  in 
its  true  reality,  is  to  have  intercourse  with  those  who  take  life  in  earnest.  It 
is  very  painful  to  me  to  be  always  on  the  surface  of  things,  and  I  think  that 
literature,  science,  politics,  many  topics  of  far  greater  interest  than  mere 
gossip  or  talking  about  the  weather,  are  vet,  as  they  are  generally  talked 
about,  still  on  the  surface ;  they  do  not  touch  the  real  depth  of  life.  It  is  not 
that  I  want  much  of  what  is  called  religious  conversation, — that,  I  believe,  is 
often  on  the  surface,  like  other  conversation ; — but  I  want  a  sign,  which  one 
catches  as  by  a  sort  of  masonry,  that  a  man  knows  what  he  is  about  in  life, — 
whither  tenmng,  and  in  what  cause  engaged ;  and  when  I  find  this,  it  seems 
to  open  my  heart  as  thoroughly,  and  with  as  fresh  a  sjrmpathy,  as  when  I 
was  twenty  years  younger.  I  feel  this  in  talking  to  you,  and  m  Waiting  to 
ou ;  and  I  feel  that  you  will  neither  laugh  at  me,  nor  oe  offended  witii  me 
for  saying  it 


fo 


CXXZIX.      *T0   OR.   GREENHILL. 

Racby,lIa7  9,1836L 


At  last  I  hope  to  redeem  my  credit  with  you,  though  indeed  it  may  weH 
be  almost  irretrievable.  I  must  go  back  over  our  burned  meeting  of  Thurs- 
day last,  to  your  two  kind  letters,  and  the  report  which  they  give  of  your 
medical  studies,  in  which  I  rejoice ;  as  in  every  thing  else, — ^and  even  more 
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than  in  most  things  that  I  am  acquainted  with.  What  our  fathers  have 
done,  still  leaves  an  enormous  deal  for  us  to  do.  The  philosophy  of  medicine, 
I  imagine,  is  almost  at  zero :  our  practice  is  empirical,  and  seems  hardiv 
more  than  a  course  of  guessing,  more  or  less  happy.  The  theory  of  life  itself 
lies  probably  beyond  our  knowledge ;  so,  probably,  is  that  of  the  origin  of 
thought  and  perception.  We  talk  of  nerves,  and  we  perceive  their  connex- 
ion with  operations  of  the  mind;  but  we  cannot  understand  a  thinking  or  a 
seeing  or  a  hearing  nerve,  nor  do  electricity  or  galvanic  action  bring  us 
nearer  to  the  point  But  coming  down  to  a  far  lower  point,  how  ignorant 
are  we  of  the  causes  of  disorder,  of  the  real  influence  of  air,  and  of  its  com- 
ponent parts  as  affecting  health,  of  infection,  and  of  that  strange  phenome- 
non of  aiseases  incident  generally  to  the  human  frame,  but  for  me  most  part 
incident  once  only,  such  as  measles,  small  pox,  and  the  old  Athenian  plague, 
or  incident  only  after  a  certain  period,  as  the  vaccine  infection.  Here,  and  in 
a  thousand  other  points,  there  is  room  for  infinite  discoveries ; — to  say  no- 
thing of  the  wonderful  phenomena  of  animal  magnetism,  which  only  English- 
men, with  their  accustomed  ignorance,  venture  to  laugh  at,  but  which  no 

one  yet  has  either  thoroughly  ascertained  or  explained 

If  one  mi^ht  wish  for  impossibilities,  I  might  then  wish  that  my  children 
might  be  well  versed  in  physical  science,  but  in  due  subordination  to  the 
fulness  and  freshness  of  their  knowledge  on  moral  subjects.  This,  however, 
I  believe  cannot  be,  and  physical  science,  if  studied  at  all,  seems  too  great 
to  be  studied  ip  7rai^i^yt»:  wherefore,  rather  than  have  it  the  principal 
thing  in  my  son's  mind,  I  would  gladly  have  him  think  that  the  sun  went 
round  the  earth,  and  that  the  stars  were  so  many  spangles  set  in  the 
bright  blue  firmament  Surely  the  one  thing  needful  for  a  Christian  and  an 
Englishman  to  study  is  Christian  and  moral  and  political  philosophy,  and 
then  we  should  see  our  way  a  little  more  clearly  witnout  falling  into  Judaism, 
or  Toryism,  or  Jacobinism,  or  any  other  ism  whatever.  All  here  is  goine 
on  comfortably,  with  much  actually  good,  and  much  in  promise ;  with  much 
also  to  make  one  anxious,  according  to  the  unavoidable  course  of  human 
things.  My  mind  expatiates  sometimes  upon  Fox  How,  when  I  see  the 
utter  dulness  of  the  country  about  Ruffby,  which  certainly  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  railways  to  spoil.  On  Saturday  we  went,  a  party  of  twenty,  to 
Nuneham  Wood : — Mrs.  Arnold  and  myself,  with  eight  children,  and.  twelve 
persons  besides. 


CXXXIII.      TO  THE   ARCHBISHOP   OF  DUBLIN. 

Rugby,  May  16,  1898. 

I  have  no  thought  of  writing  any  thinff  about  the  Jew  Bill  or 

Church  Reform  at  present.  If  the  Jew  Bill  comes  forward,  I  shall  perhaps 
petition  against  it,  either  in  common  with  the  clergy  of  the  neighbourhood, 
whom  I  could  on  that  question  join,  though  not  probably  in  my  reasons  for 
opposing  it ;  or  else  singly,  to  state  my  own  views  as  a  Liberal  in  being  unfar 
vourable  to  any  measure  of  the  present  government.  Undoubtedly,  I  think 
that  up  to  1795  oi' 6,  or  whenever  the  elective  franchise  was  granted  to  the 
Catholics,  the  Protestants  were  de  facto  the  only  citizens  of  Ireland ;  and 
that  the  Catholic  claims  could  not  then  be  urged  on  the  same  ground  that 
they  are  now.  Till  that  time  one  must  have  appealed  to  a  higher  law,  and 
asked  by  what  right  the  Protestants  had  become  the  only  citizens  of  Ireland ; 
it  was  then  a  question  of  the  jus  gentium,  now.it  is  merely  one  of  ius  civile. 
I  never  have  justified  the  practice  of  one  race  in  wresting  another's  country 
from  it  5  I  only  say  that  every  people  in  that  country  which  is  rightfully 
theirs,  may  establish  their  own  institutions  and  their  own  ideas ;  and  that 
00  stranger  has  any  title  whatever  to  become  a  member  of  that  nation,  un- 
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less  he  adopts  their  institutions  and  ideas.  It  is  not  what  a  government  may 
impose  upon  its  subjects,  but  what  a  people  may  agree  upon  for  themselves ; 
and,  though  England  does  not  belong  to  the  king,  yet  it  belongs  to  the  Eng- 
lish ;  and  the  English  may  most  jusuy  say  that  they  will  admit  no  stranger 
to  be  one  of  their  society.  If  they  say  that  they  will  admit  him,  that  is,  if 
Parliament  pass  the  Jew  Bill.  I  do  not  at  all  dispute  their  right  as  English- 
men to  do  so,  and  as  an  Englishman  I  owe  obedience  to  their  decision ;  but 
I  ^ink  they  make  England  cease  to  be  the  ;r6AAc  of  a  .Christian,  and  we,  like 
the  old  Christians,  shcul  then  become  in  our  turn  naooinoi.  Politically,  if  we 
are  the  minority,  I  see  no  injustice  in  this,  but  I  think  that  we  may  wonder  a 
little  at  those  of  the  majority,  who  are  Christians  \  seeing  that  we  as  Eng- 
lishmen have  a  nearer  claim  to  English  citizenship  than  the  Jews  can  have  \ 
and  Christians  being  the  majority,  ought,  I  think,  to  establish  their  own  ideas 
in  their  own  land. 

Meanwhile.  I  think  that  I  shall  fulfil  my  intention  of  publishing  the  three 
Pastoral  Epistles,  (Timothy  and  Titus,)  with  Notes  and  Dissertations.  I 
should  print  in  parallel  columns,  the  Greek  text,  as  correctly  as  I  could  give 
it ;  the  Latin  Vulgate ;  and  the  English  authorized  version  corrected^  notic- 
ing every  correction  by  printing  it  in  a  smaller  type,  and  marking  with  obc^ 
such  words  or  expressions  in  our  translation  as  I  think  require  amendment, 
but  which  I  cannot  amend  to  my  satisfaction.  The  Dissertations  would 
embrace  naturally  every  point  on  which  the  Oxford  Judaizers  have  set  up 
their  heresy ;  the  priesthood,  sacraments,  apostolical  succession,  tradition, 
the  church, — and  above  all  would  contain  the  positive  opposite  to  all  their 
idolatries,  the  doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ ;  not  His  Church,  not  His 
sacraments,  not  His  teaching,  not  even  the  truths  about  Him,  nor  the  virtues 
which  He  most  enforces,  but  Himself;  that  only  object  which  bars  fana- 
ticism and  idolatry  on  the  one  hand,  and  gives  hfe  and  power  to  all  morality 
on  the  other.  And  this  is  what  St.  Paul  constantly  opposes  to  the  several 
idolatries  o£  the  Judaizers,  see  Colossians  ii.  and  1  Timothy  iv.,  connecting 
with  it  the  last  verse  of  chapter  iii.,  which  has  been  so  strangely  severed 
from  its  context 

I  never  yet  in  my  life  made  any  appUcation  for  preferment,  nor  have  I 
desired  it  But  I  confess,  if  Hampden  is  to  be  made  a  Bishop,  I  wish  that 
they  would  put  me  in  his  place  at  Oxford.  I  should  be  a  very  great  loser 
in  point  of  income  by  the  change,  and,  till  lately.  I  have  never  fancied  that 
I  could  be  more  useful  any  where  else  than  at  Kugby.  But  I  think  under 
present  circumstances  that  I  could  do  more  good  at  Oxford.  I  could  not 
supply  your  place,  but  I  could  supply  it  better  than  it  is  supplied  now.  I 
could  have  a  large  body  of  verv  promising  young  men  disposed  to  listen  to 
me  for  old  affection's  sake ;  and  my  fondness  for  younff  men's  socie^  would 
soon  bring  others  about  me  whom  I  might  influence.  I  should  be  of  weight 
from  my  classical  knowledge,  and  I  am  old  enough  now  to  set  down  many 
of  the  men  who  are  foremost  in  spreading  their  mischief,  and  to  give  some 
sanction  of  authority  to  those  who  think  as  I  do,  but  who  at  present  want  a 
man  to  lean  upon.  And,  though  the  Judaizers  hate  me,  I  believe,  worse 
than  they  hate  Hampden,  yet  they  could  not  get  up  the  same  clamour 
against  me,  for  the  bugbear  of  Apostolical  Succession  would  not  do,  and  it 

would  puzzle  even to  get  up  a  charge  of  Socinianism  against  me 

out  of  my  Sermons.  Furthermore,  my  spirit  of  pugnaciousness  would  re- 
joice in  fighting  out  the*  battle  with  the  Judaizers,  as  it  were  in  a  saw-pit; 
and,  as  my  skin  is  tough,  my  wife's  tougher,  and  the  children's  toughest  of 
all.  I  am  satisfied  that  we  should  live  in  Oxford  amidst  any  quanti^  of  abuse 
unhurt  in  health  or  spirits ;  and  I  should  expatiate  as  heretofore  in  Bagley 
Wood  and  on  Shotover.  Do  not  understand  this  as  implying  anv  weariness 
with  Rugbv; — far  from  it; — I  have  got  a  very  effective  position  here,  which 
I  would  only  quit  for  one  which  seems  even  more  effective ;  but  I  keep  one 
great  place  of^education  sound  and  free,  and  unavoidably  gain  an  influence 
with  many  young  men,  and  endeavour  to  make  them  see  that  diey  ought  to 
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think  on  and  understand  a  subject,  before  they  take  up  a  party  view  about 
it.  I  hunger  sometimes  for  more  time  for  writing ;  but  I  do  not  indulge  the 
feeling ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  I  think  my  love  of  tuition  rather  grows 
upon  me. 


CZZXIV.      TO  A.   p.   STANLEY,   ESa. 

Riigi>7,  May  24, 1838. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  Newmanites.    I  do  not  call  them  bad 

men,  nor  would  I  deny  their  many  good  qualities ; I  judge  of 

them  as  I  do  commonly  of  mixed  characters,  where  the  noble  and  the  base, 
the  good. and  the  bad,  are  strangely  mixed  up  together.  There  is  an  as- 
cen£ng  scale  from  the  grossest  personal  selfishness,  such  as  that  of  Ceesar 
or  Napoleon,  to  party  seTfishness,  such  as  that  of  Sylla,  or  fanatical  selfish- 
ness, that  is,  the  idolatry  of  an  idea  or  a  principle,  such  as  that  of  Robes- 
pierre* and  Dominic,  and  some  of  the  Covenanters.  In  all  these,  except 
perhaps  the  first,  we  feel  a  sjrmpathy  more  or  less,  because  there  is  some- 
thing of  personal  self-devotion  and  smcerity ;  but  fanaticism  is  idolatry,  and 
it  has  the  moral  evil  of  idolatry  in  it ;  that  is,  a  fanatic  worships  something 
which  is  the  creature  of  his  own  devices,  and  thus  even  his  self-devotion  in 
support  of  it  is  only  an  apparent  self-sacrifice,  for  it  is  in  fact  making  the 
parts  of  his  nature  or  his  mind,  which  he  least  values,  offer  sacrifice  to  that 
which  he  most  values.  The  moral  fault,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  in  the  idola- 
try,— the  setting  up  some  idea  which  is  most  kindred  to  our  own  minds,  and 
then  putting  it  m  the  place  of  Christ,  who  alone  cannot  be  made  an  idol, 
and  cannot  inspire  fanaticism,  because  He  combines  all  ideas  of  perfection, 
and  exhibits  them  in  their  just  harmony  and  combination.  Now  to  my  own 
mind,  b^r  its  natural  tendencv, — ^that  is,  taking  my  mind  at  its  best, — truth 
and  justice  would  be  the  idols  that  I  should  follow;  and  they  would  be  idols, 
for  they  would  not  supply  all  the  food  that  the  mind  wants,  and,  whilst 
worshipping  them,  reverence  and  humility  and  tenderness  might  very  likely 
be  forgotten.  But  Christ  Himself  includes  at  once  truth  and  lustice,  and  all 
these  other  qualities  too.  In  other  men  I  cannot  trace  exactly  the  origin  of 
the  idolatry,  except  by  accident  in  some  particular  cases.  But  it  is  clear  to 
me  that  Newman  and  his  party  are  idolaters  i  they  put  Christ's  Church,  and 
Christ^s  Sacraments,  and  Chnst's  mim'sters,  in  the  place  of  Christ  Himself; 
and,  these  being  only  imperfect  ideas,  the  unreserved  worship  of  them  una- 
voidably tends  to  the  neglect  of  other  ideas  no  less  imjportant ;  and  thence 
some  passion  or  other  loses  its  proper  and  intended  check,  and  the  moral 
evil  follows.  Thus  it  is  that  narrow-mindedness  tends  to  wickedness,  be- 
cause it  does  not  extend  its  watchfulness  to  every  part  of  our  moral  nature, 
for  then  it  would  not  be  norroir-mindedness :  and  this  neglect  fosters  the 
growth  of  evil  in  the  parts  that  are  so  neglected.  Thus  a  man  may  '*  give 
all  his  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and  yet  be  nothing ;"  where  I  do  not  under- 
stand it  of  giving  out  of  mere  ostentation,  or  wim  a  view  to  gain  influence, 
but  that  a  man  may  have  one  or  more  virtues,  such  as  are  according  to  his 
favourite  ideas,  in  very  great  perfection,  and  still  be  nothing;  because  these 

*  Robespierre,  he  used  to  distingaish  from  Danton,  and  others  of  the  revolntionary 
leaders,  as  being  a  sincere  fanatic  in  the  cause  of  Repoblicanism.  "  The  life  and  char- 
acter of  Robespierre  has  to  me  a  most  important  lesson/'  he  said  once  to  a  former  pupil, 
with  the  emphasis  of  one  who  had  studied  it  for  his  own  profit ;  "  it  shows  the  frightful 
consequences  of  making  every  thing  give  way  to  a  fiiTourite  notion.  The  man  was  a 
just  man,  and  humane  naturally,  but  he  would  narrow  every  thing  to  meet  his  own 
views,  and  nothing  could  check  him  at  last.  It  is  a  most  solemn  warning  to  us  of  what 
fiinaticism  may  lead  to  in  God's  world."  To  Dominic,  in  allusion  to  his  supposed  share 
in  the  Albigensian  crusade,  and  the  foundation  of  tiie  Inquisition,  he  used  to  apply  St. 
Paul's  words,  1  Cor.  iii.  15. 
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ideas  are  his  idols,  and,  worshipping  them  with  aU  his  heart,  there  is  a  por- 
tion of  his  heart,  more  or  less  considerable,  left  without  its  proper  object, 
guide,  and  nourishmenit,  and  so  this  portion  is  left  to  the  domimoD  of  eviL 
ther  men,  and  these  the  mass  of  mankind,  go  wrong  either  from  having  no 
favourite  ideas  at  all,  and  living  whoUv  at  random,  or  n^oq  ^dorfyy, — or  else 
from  having  ideas  but  indistinctly,  anci  paying  them  but  little  worship,  so 
that  here  too  the  common  world  about  them  gives  the  impression  to  their 
minds,  and  thus  they  are  evil.  But  the  best  men,  I  think,  are  those  who, 
worshipping  Christ  and  no  idol,  and  thus  having  got  hold  of  the  true  idea,  . 
yet  from  want  of  faith  cannot  always  realize  it,  and  so  have  parts  of  their 
uves  more  or  less  out  of  that  influence  which  should  keep  them  right, — and 
thus  they  also  fall  into  evil — ^but  they  are  the  best,  because  they  have  set 
before  them  Christ  and  no  idol,  and  thus  have  nothing  to  cast  away,  bat 
need  only  to  impress  themselves  with  their  ideas  more  constantly ;  ^^  they 
need  not  save  to  wash  the  feet,  and  are  then  clean  every  whit."  .... 
I  Jxave  been  looking  through  the  Tracts,*  which  are  to  me  a  memorable 
proof  of  their  idolatry ;  some  of  the  idols  are  better  than  others,  some  being 
mdeed  as  very  a  "  Truncus  ficulnus,"  as  ever  the  most  degraded  supersti- 
tion worshipped;  but  as  to  Christianity,  there  is  more  of  it  in  any  one  of 
Mrs.  Sherwood's  or  Mrs.  Cameron's,  or  indeed  of  any  of  the  Tract  Socie- 
^'s,  than  in  all  the  two  Oxford  octavos.  And  these  men  would  exclude 
John  Bunyan,  and  Mrs.  Fry,  and  John  Howard,  from  Christ's  Church, 
while  they  exalt  the  Non-jurors  into  confessors,  ana  Laud  into  a  martyr! 


CXXXV.      TO   THE   EARL   HOW. 

(In  Kply  to  letter  reqoeitiof  «■  one  of  the  Tratteei  of  Rti|^y  School,  that  Dr.  Arnold  woold  deelaie 
if  he  wuf  the  author  of  the  article  on  Dr.  Hampden  in  the  Eainbnrgh  Beriew  attribvted  to  kioa,  and 
•tating  that  his  eondact  would  be  guided  bj  Dr.  Arnold '•  answer. )2 

Bngb7,  June  99,  1836. 
MY   LORD, 

The  answer  which  your  lordship  has  asked  for,  I  have  given  several 
times  to  many  of  my  fnends ;  and  1  am  well  known  to  be  very  iitde  apt  to 
disavow  or  conceal  my  authorship  of  any  thing,  that  I  may  at  any  time  nave 
written. 

Still,  as  I  conceive  your  lordship's  question  to  be  one  which  none  but  a 

Sersonal  friend  has  the  slightest  right  to  put  to  me  or  to  any  man,  I  feel  it 
ue  to  myself  to  decline  givmg  any  answer  to  it. 


CXXXVI.      TO    THE    SAME. 

(In  repW  to  a  second  letter,  niging  oompliance  with  bis  request,  on  the  grounds  that  ho  night  feel  eea- 
strained  by  official  duty  to  take  some  step  in  the  matter  in  case  the  report  were  true.) 

Jooe  S7,  1898L 
MT  LORD, 

I  am  extremely  sorr^  that  you  should  have  considered  my  letter  as  un- 
courteous ;  it  was  certainly  not  intended  to  be  so ;  but  I  did  not  feel  that  I 

*  From  a  Letter  to  Dr.  Hawkins. — ^  I  have  been  reading  the  Puaey  and  Newman 
Tncts,  with  no  small  astonishment ;  they  BorpasB  all  my  expectations  in  point  of  extra- 
▼aganoe,  and  in  their  complete  opposition  to  the  Christianity  of  the  New  TeatamenL 
Bnt  there  are  some  beautiful  things  in  Posey's  Tracts  on  Baptism,  much  that  is  half  and 
pure,  and  tmly  Christian,  tiU,  like  Don  Quixote's  good  sense  in  ordinary  matters,  it  aB 
gets  upset  by  some  outbreak  of  his  particular  superstition.'' 

'  This  correqwndence  ended  in  a  resolution  of  censure  moved  at  the  Board  of  Trastoci, 
which  would  probably  have  occasioned  Dr.  Arnold's  resignation,  bat  which  was  lose. 
See  Letter  < 
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could  answer  your  lordship's  letter  at  greater  length  without  going  into 
^eater  details  by  way  of  explanation  than  its  own  shortness  appeared  to 
me  to  warrant.  Your  lordship  addressed  me  in  a  tone  purely  formal  and 
official,  and  at  the  same  time  asked  a  question  which  the  common  usage  of 
society  regards  as  one  of  delicacy,—-] ustifie(L  I  do  not  say,  only  hy  personal 
friendship,  but  at  least  by  some  familiarity  or  acquaintance.  It  was  oecause 
no  such  ground  could  exist  in  the  present  csise,  and  because  I  cannot  and 
do  not  acknowledge  your  right  officially,  as  a  trustee  of  Rugby  School,  to 
question  me  on  the  subject  of  my  real  or  supposed  writings  on  matters 
wholly  unconnected  with  the  school,  that  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  decline  answer- 
ing your  lordship's  question. 

It  is  very  painful  to  be  placed  in  a  situation  where  I  must  either  appear 
to  seek  concealment  wholly  foreign  to  my  wishes,  or  else  must  acknowledge 
a  right  which  I  owe  it  not  only  to  myself,  but  to  the  master  of  eyery  en- 
dowed school  in  England,  absolute^  to  deny.  But  in  the  presnt  case,  I 
think  I  can  hardly  be  suspected  of  seeking  concealment  I  have  spoken  on 
the  subject  of  the  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Reyiew  freely  in  the  hearing  of 
many,  with  no  request  for  secrecy  on  their  part  expressed  or  implied.  Offi- 
cially, howeyer,  I  cannot  return  an  answer — not  from  the  slightest  feeling  of 
disrespect  to  your  Lordship,  but  because  my  answering  would  allow  a  prin- 
ciple which  I  call  on  no  account  admit  to  be  just  or  reasonable. 


CXXX  VII.      TO   THE    SAME. 
(In  reply  to  a  letter  of  tfaanki  for  tlie  ImU) 


Jane  30, 1636. 


HY   LORB, 

I  trust  that  you  will  not  think  me  intrusive,  if  I  trouble  you  once  again 
with  these  few  lines,  to  express  to  you  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  last  letter 
which  I  haye  had  the  honour  of  receiying  from  you.  It  is  a  matter  of  sin- 
cere regret  to  me  that  any  part  of  my  conduct  should  fail  to  meet  your  lord- 
ship's approbation.  If  I  feel  it  the  less  on  the  present  subject  than  on  any 
other,  it  is  because  I  haye  been  long  compelled  to  differ  from  many  of  my 
friends  whom  I  esteem  most  highly ;  and  I  fear,  considering  the  venemence 
of  party  feeling  at  present,  to  incur  their  disapprobation  also.  In  such 
cases,  one  is  obliged  to  bear  the  pain  without  repining, — when  a  man  is 
thoroughly  conyinced,  as  I  am,  that  the  opinions  which  he  holds,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  upholds  them,  are  in  the  highest  degree  agreeable  to 
truth,  and  in  conformity  with  the  highest  principles  of  Christian  duty. 


CXXXVIII.      TO   HIS   SISTER   MRS.   BUCKLANB. 

(After  a  Tiiit  to  the  Iile  of  Wight.) 

Fox  How,  July  23, 1836. 

, I  certainly  was  agreeably  surprised  rather  than  disap- 
pointed by  all  the  scenery,  i  admired  the  interior  of  the  island,  which  peo- 
ple affect  to  sneer  at,  but  which  I  think  is  yery  superior  to  most  of  the  scene* 
ry  of  common  countries.  As  for  the  Sandrock  Hotel,  it  was  most  beautiful, 
and  Bonchurch  is  the  most  beautifbl  thin?  I  eyer  saw  on  the  sea  coast  on 
this  side  of  Cienoa.  Slatwoods  was  deeply  interesting ;  I  thought  of  what 
Fox  How  might  be  to  my  children  forty  years  hence,  and  of  the  growth  of 
the  trees  in  that  interyal ;  but  Fox  How  cannot  be  to  them  what  Slatwoods 
is  to  me, — the  only  home  of  my  childhood, — ^while  with  them  Laleham  and 
Rugby  will  diyide  their  affections.    I  had  also  a  great  interest  in  going 

19 
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over  the  College  at  Winchester,  but  I  certainly  did  not  desire  to  change 
houses  with  Moberly ;  no,  nor  situation,  although  I  envy  him  the  downs  and 
the  clear  streams,  and  the  southern  instead  of  the  midland  country,  and  the 
associations  of  Alfred^  capital  with  the  tombs  of  Kings  and  Prelates,  as 

compared  with  Rugby  and  its  thirteen  horse  and  cattle  fairs 

But  when  I  look  at  the  last  number  of  the  Rugby  Magazine,  or  at  Vaughan 
or  Simpkinson  at  Thorney  How,  I  envy  neither  him  nor  any  man,  thinking 
that  there  is  a  good  in  Rugby  which  no  place  can  surpass  in  its  quality,  be 
the  quantity  of  it  much  or  little. 


CXXXIX.      TO   REV.   DR.   HAWKINS. 

Fox  How,  Aableai^,  Jnly  31, 1836. 

It  is  nearly  a  month  since  you  lefl  Rugby,  and  yet  I  have  not  written  to 
you  nor  given  you  any  account  of  the  result  of  the  Trustees'  meeting. 
The  result,  however,  was  nothing.  Lord  How  brought  forward  some  mo- 
tion, and  they  divided  on  it,  four  and  four ;  but  as  there  is  no  casting  vote, 
an  equal  division  causes  the  failure  of  any  proposal,  and  accordingly  I 
should  have  known  nothing  about  it,  had  it  not  been  for  private  information. 
In  all  that  passed  publicly,  they  were  all  as  civil  as  usual,  and  did  all  that  I 
wanted  about  the  school.  So  that  the  meeting  went  off  peaceably,  and  the 
Exhibitions  also  went  to  those  whom  I  could  most  have  wished  to  have 
them.  [  AHer  describing  his  journeys  and  plans  in  the  holidays.]  It  gave  me 
the  greatest  pleasure  to  hear  you  say,  when  you  lefl  Rugby,  that  you  hoped 
to  repeat  your  visit,  and  bring  Mrs.  Hawkins  with  you.  It  is  indeed  a  long 
time  since  I  have  seen  you  in  so  much  quiet,  and  life  is  not  long  enough  to 
afford  such  long  interruptions  of  intercourse.  And  I  have  also  had  great 
pleasure  in  thimcing  that  the  result  of  your  visit  confirmed  what  I  had  hoped, 
and  has  shown  that,  if  we  differ  on  some  points,  we  agree  in  many  more, 
and  that  the  amount  of  difference  was  not  so  great  as  both,  perhaps,  during 

a  long  absence  heid  been  led  to  fancy I  was  amused  to  see 

the  names  of  Pusey  and  some  other  strong  High  Churchmen  attached  to  a 
petition  against  one  of  the  Bills  drawn  on  the  Church  Commissioners'  Re- 
port. It  will  be  difficult  to  legislate  where  the  most  opposite  extremes  of 
parties  seem  united  against  the  government.  There  are  few  men  with 
whom  I  differ  more  than  the  Bishop  of  Exeter ;  but  I  cordially  approve  of 
his  Amendment  on  the  Marriage  Act  so  far  as  it  goes ;  only  I  wisn  that  he 
had  added  to  the  words  "  in  the  presence  of  God,'' the  true  sign  and  mark 
of  a  Christian  act,  *^  and  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  Unitarian  would  have  objected  to  it,  nor  any  one  else  ex- 
cept those  who  seem  to  me  to  be  utterly  puzzled  with  the  notions  of  a  "  civil 
act,"  and  a  "  religious  act.'* 


CXL.      TO   SIR  J.   FRANKLIN,   K.   C.   B. 
(Then  appoint«d  Gorernor  of  Van  Diemen*!  Land.) 

FozHow,Jb]7»,183& 

I  sometimes  think  that  if  the  government  would  mak« 

me  a  Bishop,  or  principal  of  a  college  or  schod, — or  both  together, — in  such 
a  place  as  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  during  your  government,  I  could  be 
tempted  to  emigrate  with  all  my  family  for  good  and  all.  There  can  be,  I 
think,  no  more  useful  or  more  sacred  task,  than  assisting  in  forming  the  moral 
and  intellectual  character  of  a  new  society ;  it  is  the  surest  and  best  kind  of 
Missionary  labour.  But  our  colonial  society  has  been  in  general  so  Jaco- 
binical in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word  ; — every  man  has  hved  so  much  to 
and  for  himself,  and  the  bonds  of  law  and  religion  have  been  so  little  ac- 
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knowledged  as  the  great  sanctions  and  securities  of  society, — that  one  shrinks 
from  bringing  up  one's  children  where  they  must  in  all  human  probabilitjr 
become  lowered,  not  in  rank  or  fortune,  but  m  what  is  infinitely  more  import- 
ant, in  the  intellectual  and  moral  and  religious  standard  by  which  dieir  lives 
would  be  guided. 

Feeling  this,  and  holding  our  West  Indian  colonies  to  be  one  of  the 
worst  stains  in  the  moral  history  of  mankind,  a  convict  colony  seems  to  me 
to  be  even  more  shocking  and  more  monstrous  in  its  very  conception.  I  do  not 
know  to  what  extent  Van  Diemen's  Land  is  so ;  but  I  am  sure  that  no  such 
evil  can  be  done  to  mankind  as  by  thus  sowing  with  rotten  seed,  and  raising 
up  a  nation  morally  tainted  in  its  very  origm.  Compared  with  this,  the 
bloodiest  exterminations  ever  effected  by  conquest  were  useful  and  good  ac- 
tions. If  they  will  colonize  with  convicts,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  stcun  should 
last,  not  only  for  one  whore  life,  but  for  more  than  one  generation ;  that  no 
convict  or  convict's  child  should  ever  be  a  free  citizen ;  and  that  even  in  the 
third  generation,  the  offsprinsr  should  be  excluded  from  all  offices  of  honour 
or  authority  in  the  colony.  This  would  be  complained  of  as  unjust  or  invid- 
ious, but  I  am  sure  that  distinctions  of  moral  breed  are  as  natural  and  as 
just  as  thAe  of  skin  or  of  arbitrary  caste  are  wrong  and  mischievous;  it  is  a 
law  of  God's  providence  which  we  cannot  alter,  uiat  the  sins  of  the  father 
are  really  visited  upon  the  child  in  the  corruption  of  his  breed,  and  in  the 
rendering  impossible  many  of  the  feelings  which  are  the  greatest  security  to 
a  child  against  evil. 

Forgive  me  for  all  this ;  but  it  really  is  a  happiness  to  me  to  think  of  yon 
in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  where  you  will  be,  I  know,  not  in  name  nor  in  form, 
but  in  deed  and  in  spirit,  the  best  and  chief  missionary. 


CXLI.   TO  THE  R£y.  JAMES  HEARN. 


Rugby,  September  14, 1836. 

I  know  not  when  I  have  been  more  delighted  by  any  letter,  than  by  that 
which  I  lately  received  from  you.  It  contains  a  picture  of  your  present  state 
which  is  truly  a  cause  for  thankfulness,  and  speaking  after  the  mcmner  of  men. 
it  is  an  intense  gratification  to  my  sense  of  jfustice,  as  well  as  to  my  personal 
regard  for  you,  to  see  a  life  of  hard  and  insufiiciently  paid  labour  well  per- 
formed, now,  before  its  decline,  rewarded  with  comparative  rest  and  with 
comfort.  I  rejoiced  in  the  picture  which  you  gave  of  your  house  and  fields 
and  neighbourhood ;  there  was  a  freshness  and  a  quietness  about  it  which 
always  goes  very  much  to  my  heart,  and  which  at  times,  if  I  indulged  the 
feeling,  could  half  make  me  discontented  with  the  perpetual  turmoil  of  my 
own  hie.  For  Westmoreland  itself  has  not  to  me  tne  perfect  peacefulness 
of  the  idea  of  a  country  parsonage ;  the  house  is  too  new,  the  trees  too 
young  and  small,  the  neighbourhood  too  numerous,  and  our  stay  is  too  short 
and  too  busily  engaged,  to  allow  of  any  thing  like  entire  repose  at  it  It  is 
a  most  delightful  tonic  to  brace  me  for  the  coming  half  year ;  but  it  does  not 
admit  of  a  lull  abandonment  to  its  enjoyments,  and  it  is  well  that  it  does  not. 
I  sometimes  look  at  the  mountains  which  bound  our  valley,  and  think  how 
content  I  could  be  never  to  wander  beyond  them  any  more,  and  to  take  rest 
in  a  place  which  I  love  so  dearly.  But  whilst  my  health  is  so  entire,  and  I 
feel  my  spirits  still  so  youthful,  I  feel  ashamed  of  the  wish^  and  I  trust  that  I 
can  sincerely  rejoice  in  being  engaged  in  so  active  a  life,  and  in  having 
such  constant  intercourse  with  others.  Still  I  can  heartily  and  lawfully  re- 
joice that  you  are  permitted  to  rest  whilst  your  age  and  spirits  are  also  yet 
unbroken,  and  that  the  hurry  of  your  journey  is  somewhat  abating,  and  al- 
lows you  more  steadily  to  contemplate  its  close. 

Our  own  two  Doys  have  gone  to  Winchester,  and  have 
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taken  a  very  good  place  in  the  school,  and  seem  very  comfortable  there ;  I 
am  sure  you  will  give  them  your  prayers,  that  they  may  be  defended  amidst 
the  manifold  temptations  of  their  cnange  of  life.  I  feel  as  if  I  could  draw  the 
remaining  children  yet  closer  around  me,  and  as  if  I  could  not  enough  prize 
the  short  period  which  passes  before  they  go  out  into  life,  never  again  to  feel 
their  father's  house  their  abiding  home.  I  turn  from  public  afiairs  almost  in 
despair,  as  I  think  that  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  what  I  most  long  for  will 
be  accomplished.  Yet  I  still  wish  entirely  well  to  the  Government,  and 
regard  with  unabated  horror  the  Conservatives  both  in  Church  and  State. 
They  are,  however,  I  believe,  growing  in  influence,  and  so  they  will  do, 
until  there  comes  a  check  to  our  present  commercial  prosperity,  for  vulgar 
minds  never  can  understand  the  duty  of  Reform  till  it  is  impressed  on  Ihem 
by  the  argumentum  ad  ventrem ;  and  the  mass  of  mankind,  whether  in  good 
coats  or  in  bad.  will  always  be  vulgar-minded. 


CXLII.      TO   MR.  JUSTICE  COLERIDGE. 

o 
(Then  at  Fox  How  with  bit  ikmilj.) 

«  Ragby,  September  83,  163i. 

If  you  have  the  same  aofi  air  that  is  now  breathing  round  us,  and  the 
same  bright  sun  playing  on  the  trees,  which  are  full  charj^ed  with  the  fresh- 
ness of  last  night's  rain,  you  must,  I  think,  be  in  a  condition  to  judge  well  of 
the  beauty  of  Fox  How.  It  is  a  real  delight  to  think  of  you  as  at  last  ar- 
rived there,  and  to  feel  that  the  place  which  we  so  love  is  enjoyed  by  such 
dear  friends,  who  ccm  enjoy  it  fully.  I  congratulate  you  on  your  deliverance 
from  Lancaster  Castle,  and  by  what  you  said  in  your  last  letter,  you  are  sat- 
isfied, I  imagine,  with  the  propriety  of  the  verdict.  Now  you  can  not  only 
see  the  mountains  afar  off,  but  feel  tliem  in  eyes,  lungs,  and  mind ;  and  a 
mighty  influence  I  think  it  is.  I  often  used  to  think  of  the  solemn  compari- 
son in  the  Psalm,  "  the  hills  stand  about  Jerusalem ;  even  so  standeth  the 
Lord  round  about  his  people."  The  girdling  in  of  the  mountains  round  the 
valley  of  our  home  is  as  apt  an  image  as  any  earthly  thing  can  be  of  the  en- 
circling of  tlie  everlasting  arms,  keeping  off  evil,  and  showering  aJl  good. 

But  my  great  delight  in  thinking  of  you  at  Fox  How  is  mixed  with  no 
repining  that  I  cannot  be  there  myself.  We  have  had  our  holyday,  and  it 
was  a  long  and  most  affreeable  one ;  and  Nemesis. might  well  be  angry,  if  I 
was  not  now  ready  and  glad  to  be  at  work  again.  Besides,  I  think  that  the 
school  is  again  in  a  very  hopeful  state ;  the  set,  which  rather  weighed  us 
down  during  the  last  year,  is  now  broken  and  dispersed ;  and  the  tide  is 
again,  I  trust,  at  flood,  and  will,  I  hope,  go  on  so.  You  would  smile  to  see 
the  zeal,  with  which  I  am  trying  to  improve  the  Latin  verse,  and  the  diffi- 
culty, which  I  find  in  doing  it.  But  I  stand  in  amaze  at  the  utter  want  of 
poetical  feeling  in  the  mmds  of  the  majority  of  boys.  They  cannot  in 
the  least  understand  either  Homer  or  Virgil ;  they  cannot  follow  out  the 
strong  graphic  touches  which,  to  an  active  mind,  suggest  such  infinitely 
varied  pictures,  and  yet  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  draw  them  for  himself  on 
the  hint  given.  But  my  delight  in  going  over  Homer  and  Virgil  with  the 
boys  makes  mc  tliink  what  a  treat  it  must  be  to  teach  Shakespeare  to  a 
ffood  class  of  young  Greeks  in  regenerate  Athens ;  to  dwell  upon  him  line 
by  line,  and  word  by  word,  in  the  way  tliat  nothing  but  a  translation  lesson 
ever  will  enable  one  to  do ;  and  so  to  get  all  his  pictures  and  thoughts  leis- 
urely into  one's  mind,  till  I  verily  think  one  would  after  a  time  almost  give 
out  light  in  the  dark,  after  having  been  steeped  as  it  were  in  such  an  atmo- 
sphere of  brilliance.  And  how  could  this  ever  be  done  without  having  the 
process  of  construing,  as  the  grosser  medium  through  which  alone  all  the 
neauty  can  be  transmitted,  because  else  we  travel  too  fast,  and  more  than 
half  of  it  escapes  us  ?    Shakespeare,  with  English  boys,  would  be  but  a 
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poor  substitute  for  Homer ;  but  I  confess  that  I  should  be  glad  to  get  Dante 
and  Goethe  now  and  then  in  the  room  of  some  of  the  Greek  tragedians  and 
of  Horace ;  or  rather  not  in  their  room,  but  mixed  up  along  with  them.  I 
have  been  trying  something  of  this  in  French,  as  I  am  now  going  through, 
witii  the  Sixth  Form,  Barante's  beautiful  Tableau  de  la  Litt^rature  Fran- 
^aise  pendant  le  Dix  huitidme  Sidcle.  I  thought  of  you  the  other  day, 
when  one  of  my  fellows  translated  to  me  that  splendid  paragraph,  comparing 
Voltaire  to  the  Babouc  of  one  of  his  own  romances,  for  I  think  you  first 
showed  me  the  passage  many  years  ago.  Now  by  ffoing  through  mrante 
in  this  way,  one  gets  it  thoroughly ;  and  with  a  really  good  book,  I  think  it 
is  a  great  gain. 


CXLIII.      *T0   A.   p.   STANLEY,   ESQ. 

Bnghj,  October  91,  1836. 

As  long  as  you  read  moderately,  and  not  voraciously,  I  can 

consent  that  your  reading  should  even  prevent  your  coming  to  Rugby ;  and 
I  am  glad  that,  bv  beginning  in  time,  you  will  escape  all  excessive  pressure 
at  last  You  will  be  rejoicing  at  the  meeting  of  the  scattered  members  of 
your  society  ai\er  the  Long  Vacation.  I  can  well  recall  the  same  feeling, 
deeply  associated  in  my  mind  with  the  October  tints  of  the  Nettlebed  beech 
woods,  through  which  my  road  to  Oxford,  from  Kensington  and  Hampton, 
always  lay.  The  sepeuration  had  been  long  enough  to  make  the  meetinfir 
more  than  joyous,  and  some  of  my  most  delightful  remembrances  of  Oxford 
and  its  neighbourhood  are  connected  with  the  scenery  of  the  later  autumn ; 
Bagley  Wood  in  its  golden  decline,  and  the  green  of  me  meadows,  reviving 
for  a  while  under  the  influence  of  a  Martinmas  summer,  and  then  fading 
finally  off  into  its  winter  brown.  Here  our  society  is  too  busy,  as  well  as  too 
old,  to  enjoy  in  common,  though  we  can  work  in  common  ;  out  work  after 
all  is  but  half  the  man,  and  they  who  only  work  together  do  not  truly 

live  together I  agree  with in  a  great  deal,  and  so 

Newman  mi^ht  ask  as  he  does  about  Hampden  and  the  Socinians, 
where  I  begin  #  disagree  with  him.  Politicall)r,  I  do  not  know  Hiat  I 
do  disagree  as  to  any  principle,  and  in  sympathy  with  a  man's  mind  in  argu- 
ment, it  makes  no  difference  whether  he  believes  the  exemplification  of 
your  common  principles  to  be  found  in  this  party  or  in  that  party  ;  that  is  a 
mere  question  of  fact,  which  we  need  not  impannel  a  jury  to  try ;  meanwhile 

we  are  agreed  as  to  the  law  of  the  case But  to  supply  the  place 

of  Conscience,  with  the  aQx<^  o^  Fanaticism  on  one  hand  and  of  Utilita- 
rianism on  the  other, — on  one  side  is  the  mere  sign  from  heaven,  craved  by 
t  hose  who  heeded  not  Heaven's  first  sign  written  within  them ; — on  the  other, 
it  is  the  idea  which^  hardly  hovering  on  the  remotest  outskirts  of  Christiani- 
ty, readilv  flies  off  to  the  camp  of  Materialism  and  Atheism ;  the  mere 
pared  and  plucked  notion  of'*  good"  exhibited  py  the  word  "  useful ;"  which 
seems  to  me  the  idea  of  '*  good"  robbed  of  its  nobleness, — the  sediment 
from  which  the  filtered  water  has  been  assiduously  separated.  It  were  a 
strange. world,  if  there  were  indeed  in  it  no  one  oQx^ttxtopixop  iXdoq  but  that 
of  the  iv^tffop  y  if  xdXov  were  only  xdXoy,  on  iv/Kptgov.  But  this  is  one  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  English  mind ;  the  Puritan  and  the  Benthamite  have 
an  immense  part  of  their  nature  in  common ;  and  thus  the  Christianity  of 
the  Puritan  is  coarse  and  fanatical ; — he  cannot  relish  what  there  is  in  it  of 
beautiful  or  delicate  or  ideal.  Men  get  embarrassed  by  the  common  cases 
of  a  misguided  conscience  ;  but  a  compass  may  be  out  of  order  as  well  as  a 
conscience ;  and  the  needle  may  point  due  south  if  vou  hold  a  powerful 
magnet  in  that  direction.  Still  the  compass,  generally  speaking,  is  a  true 
and  sure  guide,  and  so  is  the  conscience  ;  and  you  can  trace  the  deranging 
influence  on  the  latter  quite  as  surely  as  on  the  former.    Again,  there  is 
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confusion  in  some  men's  minds,  who  say  that  if  we  so  exalt  conscience,  we 
make  ourselves  the  paramount  judges  of  all  things,  and  so  do  not  live  by 
faith  and  ohedience.  But  he  who  believes  his  conscience  to  be  Qod*B  law, 
by  obeying  it  obeys  God.  It  is  as  much  obedience,  as  it  is  obedience  to  fol- 
low the  dictates  of  God's  Spirit ;  and  in  every  case  of  obedience  to  any  law 
or  guide  whatsoever,  there  alwajrs  must  be  one  independent  act  of  the 
mind  pronouncing  this  one  determining  proposition,  "  I  ought  to  obey  f*  eo 
that  in  obedience,  as  in  every  moral  act,  we  are  and  must  be  the  paramount 
judffes,  because  we  must  ourselves  decide  on  that  very  principle,  ^'  that  we 
ought  to  obey." 

And  as  for  faith,  there  is  again  a  confusion  in  the  use  of  the  term.  It  is 
not  scriptural,  but  fanatical,  to  oppose  faith  to  reason.  Failh  is  properly 
opposed  to  sense,  and  is  the  listening  to  the  dictates  of  the  higher  part  m 
our  mind,  to  which  alone  God  speaks,  rather  than  to  the  lower  part  of  us,  to 
which  the  world  speaks.  There  is  no  end  to  the  mischiefs  done  by  that  one 
very  common  and  perfectly  unscriptural  mistake  of  opposing  faith  and 
reason,  or  whatever  you  choose  to  call  the  highest  part  of  man's  nature. 
And  this  you  will  find  that  the  Scripture  never  does ;  and  observing  this, 
cuts  down  at  once  all  Pusey's  nonsense  about  Rationalism ;  which,  in  order 
to  be  contrasted  scripturally  with  faith,  must  mean  the  following  some  lower 
part  of  our  nature,  whether  sensual  or  merely  intellectual ; — that  is,  some 
part  which  does  not  acknowledge  Grod.  But  what  he  abuses  as  Rationalism 
IS  just  what  the  Scripture  commends  as  knowledge,  jud^ent,  understand- 
ing, and  the  like ;  that  is,  not  the  following  a  merely  mtellectual  part  of  our 
nature,  but  the  sovereign  part ;  that  is,  the  moral  reason  acting  under  God, 
and  using,  so  to  speak,  the  telescope  of  faith,  for  objects  too  distant  for  its 
naked  eye  to  discover.  And  to  this  is  opposed,  in  Scriptural  language,  foUj 
and  idolatry  and  blindness,  and  other  such  terms  of  reproof.  According 
to  Pusey,  the  forty-fourth  chapter  of  Isaiah  is  Rationalism,  and  the  man  who 
bowed  down  to  the  stock  of  a  tree  was  a  humble  man,  who  did  not  inquire 
but  believe.  But  if  Isaiah  be  right,  and  speaks  the  words  of  God,  then  Pusey, 
and  the  man  who  bowed  down  to  the  stock  of  a  tree,  should  learn  that  God 
is  not  served  by  folly. 


CXLIV.      TO   SIR  THOMAS   8.   PA8LEY,   BABT. 

Bvgby,  Oetobsr  9S,  I696u 

The  authority  for  the  statement  which  you  quote  is  to 

be  found  in  Hallam's  Constitutional  History,  vol.  i.  chap,  iv.,  which  says 
that  "  it  was  a  common  practice  for  several  years  to  appoint  laymen,  usuauy 
mechanics,  to  read  the  service  in  vacant  churches."  This  does  not  touch 
the  question  on  the  Sacraments,  nor  do  I  imagine  that  any  layman  was 
ever  authorized  in  the  Church  of  England  to  administer  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per ;  but  lay  baptism  was  allowed  by  Hooker  to  be  valid,  and  no  distinctioD 
can  be  drawn  between  one  sacrament  and  the  other.  Language  more  to 
the  purpose  is  to  be  found  in  Tertullian, — I  think  in  the  Treatise  De  Corona 
Militis, — ^but  at  any  rate  he  states  first  of  all  that  the  mode  of  adminieteriog 
rather  than  communicating  in  the  Sacrament  was  a  departure  from  the 
original  practice ;  and  then  he  explains  the  origin  of  the  practice  by  usio; 
the  word  "  Prcesidentes  "  not  "  Sacerdotes  "  or  "  Presbyteri ;" — that  is,  the 
person  who  presided  at  the  table  for  order's  sake  would  distribute  the  bread 
and  wine ;  and  in  almost  every  case  he  would  be  an  elder,  or  one  invested 
with  a  share  of  the  government  of  the  Church,  but  he  did  it  not  as  priest, 
but  as  president  of  the  assembly ;  which  makes  just  the  whole  difference. 
But,  after  all,  the  whole  question  as  to  the  matter  of  right,  and  the  priestly 
power,  must  be  answered  out  of  the  New  Testament ;  no  one  disputes  the 
propriety  of  the  general  practice  as  it  now  stands;  but  the  Church  of  Eng* 
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land  has  not  said  that  it  adopts  this  practice  because  it  is  essential  to  the 
validity  of  the  sacraments  and  is  of  divine  institution,  but  leaves  the  ques- 
tion of  principle  open  ;  and  this  of  course  can  only  oe'  decided  out  or  the 
Scriptures.  That  the  Scriptures  are  clear  enough  against  the  priestcraft 
notion,  is  to  me  certain ;  the  more  so  that  nothing  is  quoted  for  it,  but  the 
words  of  St  Paul,  "  The  bread  which  we  break,  the  cup  which  we  bless," 
&c. ;  words  which,  quoted  as  a  text,  look  something  to  the  quoter's  purpose, 
because  the  ignorant  reader  may  think  that  "  we  "  means  St.  Paul  and  his 
brother  aposUes ;  but  if  any  one  from  the  tea^t  looks  to  tlie  passage,  he  will 
find  that  they've"  is  the  whole  Christian  congregation,  inasmuch  as  the 
words  immediately  following  are,  ^'  for  we  beins^  many  are  one  bread  and 
one  body,  for  we  are  all  partakers  of  that  one  bread."  1  Corinth,  x.  Yet 
this  text  I  have  both  seen  m  books  and  heard  in  conversation  quoted  as  a 
Scripture  authority  for  the  exclusive  right  of  the  clergy  to  administer  the 
Communion.  Wherefore  I  conclude,  independently  of  my  own  knowledge 
of  the  New  Testament,  that  such  an  argument  as  this  would  not  have  been 
used,  if  any  thing  tolerable  were  to  be  had. 


CXLT.      *  TO   DR.   0RE£1IHILL. 

Rugbj,  October  31,  163ft. 

I  was  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  letter,  and  much  gratified  by  it. 
It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  me  to  find  that  you  are  taking  steadily  to  a  profession, 
without  which  I  scarcely  see  how  a  man  can  live  honestly.  That  is,  I  use 
^e  term  "  profession  "  m  rather  a  large  sense,  not  as  simply  denoting  cer- 
tain callings  which  a  man  follows  for  his  maintenance,  but  rather,  a  definite 
field  of  duty,  which  the  nobleman  has  as  much  as  the  tailor,  but  which  he 
has  not,  who  having  an  income  large  enough  to  keep  him  from  starving, 
hangs  about  upon  life,  merely  following  his  own  caprices  and  fancies ;  qu^ 
iactu  pessimum  est.  I  can  well  enough  understand  how  medicine,  like 
every  other  profession,  has  its  moral  emd  spiritual  dangers ;  but  I  do  not  see 
vhy  it  should  have  more  than  others.  The  tendency  to  Atheism,  I  imagine, 
exists  in  every  study  followed  up  vigorously,  without  a  foundation  of  faith, 
and  that  foundation  carefully  strengSiened  and  built  upon.  The  student  in 
History  is  as  much  busied  with  secondary  causes  as  the  student  in  medi- 
eine ;  the  rule  "  nee  Deus  intersit,"  true  as  it  is  up  to  a  certain  point,  that  we 
may  not  annihilate  man's  agency  and  make  him  a  puppet,  is  ever  apt  to  be 
followed  too  far  when  we  are  become  familiar  with  man  or  with  nature,  and 
understand  the  laws  which  direct  both.  Then  these  laws  seem  enough  to 
account  for  every  thin^,  and  the  laws  themselves  we  ascribe  either  to 
chance,  or  the  mystifications  called  "  nature,"  or  the  "  anima  mundi,"  the 
^'  spiritus  intus  alit "  of  Pantheism.  If  there  is  any  thing  special  in  the 
atheistic  tendency  of  medicine,  it  arises,  I  suppose,  from  certain  vague 
notions  about  the  soul,  its  independence  of  matter,  &c.,  and  from  the  habit 
of  considering  these  notions  as  eui  essential  part  of  religion.  Now  I  think 
that  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection  meets  the  Materialists  so  far 
as  this,  that  it  does  imply  that  a  bodv,  or  an  organization  of  some  sort,  is 
necessary  to  the  full  development  or  man's  nature.  Beyond  this  we  can- 
not go ;  for, — granting  that  uie  brain  is  essential  to  thought, — still  no  roan 
can  say  that  the  white  pulp  which  you  can  see  and  touch  and  anatomize 
can  itself /AtTiA:,  and  by  whatever  names  we  endeavour  to  avoid  acknowledg- 
ing the  existence  of  mind, — whether  we  talk  of  a  subtle  fluid,  or  a  wonderful 
arrangement  of  nerves,  or  any  thing  else, — still  we  do  but  disguise  our  ig- 
norance ;  for  the  act  of  thinking  is  one  sui  generis,  and  the  thinking  power 
must  in  like  manner  be  different  from  all  that  we  commonly  mean  by  matter. 
The  question  of  Free  Will  is,  and  ever  must  be,  imperfectly  understood.  If 
a  man  denies  that  he  has  a  will  either  to  sit  or  not  to  sit,  to  write  a  note  or 
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no,  I  cannot  prove  to  him  that  he  has  one.  If  again,  he  maintains  that  tbe 
choosing  power  in  him  cannot  but  choose  what  seems  to  it  to  be  good,  then 
this  is  a  great  tribute  to  the  importance  of  good  habits,  and  to  the  duty  of  im- 
pressing right  notions  of  good  on  the  young  mind,  all  which  is  peHectly 
true.  And,  in  the  last  case,  if  a  man  maintains  that  his  nature  irresistibly 
teaches  him  that  what  we  call  good  is  evil,  and  vice  vers^,  then  I  find  at 
once  the  value  of  those  pctssages  in  Scripture  which  have  been  so  griev- 
ously misused,  and  I  see  before  me  a  vessel  of  wrath  fitted  for  destnictioD^, 
fitted,  as  I  believe,  through  its  own  fault;  but  if  it  denies  this,  then  at  any 
rate  fitted  for  destruction  and  on  the  sure  way  to  it 

But  no  doubt  every  study  requires  to  be  tempered  and  balanced  with 
something  out  of  itself,  if  it  be  only  to  prevent  the  mind  from  beconaing 
<^  einseitig,"  or  pedantic ;  and,  ascending  higher  still,  all  intellectual  study, 
however  comprehensive,  requires  spiritual  study  to  be  joined  with  it,  lest 
our  nature  itself  become  "  einseitig ;"  the  intellect  growing ;  the  higher  rea- 
son— the  moral  and  spiritual  wisdom — stunted  and  decaying.  You  will  be 
thinking  that  I  have  been  writing  a  sermon  by  mistake,  instead  of  a  letter, 
but  your  letter  led  me  into  it.  I  believe  that  any  man  can  make  himself  an 
Atheist  speedily,  by  breaking  off  his  own  personal  communion  with  €rod  in 
Christ ;  but,  if  he  keep  this  unimpaired,  I  believe  that  no  intellectual  study, 
whether  of  nature  or  of  man,  will  force  him  into  Atheism ;  but  on  the  c<hi- 
trary,  the  new  creations  of  our  knowledge,  so  to  speak,  ^ther  themselves 
into  a  fair  and  harmonious  system,  ever  revolving  in  their  orightness  around 
their  proper  centre,  the  throne  of  God.  Prayer,  and  kindly  intercourse  with 
the  poor,  are,  the  tWQ  great  safeguards  of  spiritual  life ; — its  more  than  food 
and  raiment. 


CXLYI.      TO   W.  W.   HULL,   ESQ. 

Rugby,  Novenber  16, 1896. 

I  have  begun  the  Thessalonians,  and  like  the  work  much ;  but  I  dread 
the  difficulty  of  the  second  chapter  of  the  Second  Epistle.  You  will  not  care 
to  hear  that  I  have  got  into  the  fourth  Book  of  Gains.  But  you  will  not,  1 
hope,  find  it  against  your  conscience,  so  far  to  aid  my  studies  of  law,  as  to 
get  for  me  a  good  copy,  if  you  can,  of  Littleton's  works  upon  which  Coke 
commented.  Coleridge  recommended  it  to  me  as  illustrating  the  early  state 
of  our  law  of  real  property,  with  the  iniquities  of  feudality  and  the  conquest 
as  yet  in  ail  their  freshness.  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  he,  who  were  to  get 
the  law  of  real  property  of  any  country  in  all  its  Aillness,  would  have  one  of 
the  most  important  indications  of  its  political  and  social  state.  We  have  sot 
Coleridge's  Literary  Remains,  in  which  I  do  rejoice  greatly.  I  think  with 
all  his  faults  old  Sam  was  more  of  a  great  man  than  any  one  who  has  lived 
within  the  four  seas  in  my  memory.  It  is  refreshing  to  see  such  a  union  of 
the  highest  philosophy  and  poetry,  with  so  full  a  knowledge,  on  so  many 
points  at  least,  of  particular  facts.  But  yet  there  are  marks  enough  that  his 
mind  was  a  little  diseased  by  the  want  of  a  profession,  and  the  consequent 
unsteadiness  of  his  mind  and  purposes ;  it  always  seems  to  me  that  the  very 
pc^er  of  contemplation  becomes  impaired  or  perverted,  when  it  is  made  the 
main  employment  of  life.  Yet  I  would  fain  have  more  time  for  couteiapla- 
tion  than  I  have  at  present ;  so  hard  is  it  tvxtlv  tov  fiitsov. 


CXLVII.      TO  THE   ARCHBIBHOP   OF    DUBLIN. 

Rof bj,  IXcmnhn  85, 183S. 

......  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  inciosure  agrainst  neutralttf, 

which  I  suspect  would  be  repelled  by  the  state  of  mind  of  those  for  whom  it 
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is  designed,  like  a  cannon  ball  by  a  woolpack.  Neutrality  seems  to  me  a 
natural  state  for  men  of  fair  honesty,  moderate  wit,  and  much  indolence ; 
they  cannot  get  stronff  impressions  of  what  is  true  and  right,  and  the  weak 
impression,  which  is  all  that  they  can  take,  cannot  overcome  indolence  and 
fear.  I  crave  a  strong  mind  for  my  children,  for  this  reason,  that  they  then 
have  a  chance  at  least  of  appreciating  truth  keenly ;  and  when  a  man  does 
that,  honesty  becomes  comparatively  easy;  as,  for  instance.  Peel  has  an 
idea  about  the  currency,  and  a  distinct  impression  about  it ;  and  therefore 
on  Uiat  point  I  would  trust  him  for  not  yielding  to  clamour ;  but  about  most 
matters,  the  Church  especially,  he  seems  to  have  no  idea,  and  therefore  I 
would  not  trust  him  for  not  ^vins  it  all  up  to-morrow,  if  the  clamour  were 

loud  enough We  Took  forward  with  some  yearnings  to  Fox  How, 

and  we  much  wish  to  know  when  you  will  all  be  coming  over.  It  is  but  an 
oetrich-like  feeling,  but  it  seems  as  if  I  could  fancy  things  to  be  more  peace- 
ful when  I  am  out  of  the  turmoil,  down  in  Westmoreland,  and  I  find  that  I 

crave  af\er  peace  more  and  more.    But  it  is  6vjt»,  ov^o I  shall 

have  occasion  soon  to  set  to  work  at  the  Celtic  languages.  Can  you  get  for 
me,  and  send  me  a  good  Erse  grammar ;  and  that  book  that  you  were  men- 
tioning, about  the  Welsh  being  Picts,  and  not  the  Aborigines  of  Wales  7  I 
shall  want  all  this  for  the  Gallic  invasion  of  Rome;  so  beautifully  does 
History  branch  out  into  all  varieties  of  questions,  and  continually  lead  one 
into  fresh  fields  of  knowledge.  I  have  all  but  finished  my  abstract  of  Gains' 
Institutes  of^  the  Roman  Law,  and  delight  in  it. 


CXLVIII.      TO   W.   C.   LAKE,   ESQ. 

Rngbj,  November  18, 1836. 

I  am  well  satisfied  with  your  impressions  of  Grermany.    I 

never  have  wished  to  exchange  my  own  country  for  it,  but  I  feel  indignant 
that,  with  all  our  enormous  advantages,  we  continually  let  the  Germans  do 
what  ought  to  be  done  by  us.  But  I  have  no  temptation,  even  for  one  simi- 
mer,  to  resign  Fairfield  for  Drachenfels.  I  dare  say  that  gossiping  flourishes 
among  the  German  women,  as  smoking  does  among  the  men,  and  I  like 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other ;  and  their  scholars  are  perhaps  instances  of 
Uie  division  of  labour  carried  into  excess:'  they  are  not  enough  universal, 
not  enough  of  men,  of  citizens,  and  of  Christians.  But  then  I  turn  and  look 
round,  and  where  can  I  find  what  we  should  most  desire  on  this  side  of  the 
water  either  ?  Where  is  the  knowledge,  where  the  wisdom,  and  where  the 
goodness,  which  combine  to  form  the  great  man  ?  .  I  know  of  no  man  who 
approaches  to  this  character  except  Whately,  and  he  is  tsdcen  away  from 
the  place  where  he  was  wanted,  and  sent  where  the  highest  greatness 
would  struggle  in  vain  against  the  overpowering  disadvantages  of  his 
position. 

We,  in  our  little  world,  are  going  on  much  as  usual,  but  of  this  you  will 
hear  from  Clough  more  than  I  could  tell  you.  For  myself,  I  have  nearly 
finished  my  abstract,  or  almost  translation  of  Gains'  Institutes,  which  I 
thought  it  necessary  to  finish  before  I  begun  to  write  about  the  Twelve 
Tables.  It  has  answered  to  me,  I  think,  very  well ;  for,  by  the  mere  result 
of  having  had  my  mind  so  long  engaged  about  the  Roman  Law,  nt  led,  as 

'  Extract  of  a  Letter  of  Chevalier  Bansen,  in  October,  1836.—"  What  a  strange 
work  Strauss'  Leben  Jean  appears  to  me,  judging  of  it  from  the  notices  in  the '  Studien 
und  Kritiken.'  It  seems  to  me  to  show  the  ill  effects  of  that  division  of  labour  which 
prevails  so  much  amongst  the  learned  men  of  Germany.  Strauss  writes  about  history 
and  myths,  without  appearing  to  have  studied  the  question,  but  having  heard  that  some 
pretended  histories  are  mythical,  he  borrows  this  notion  as  an  engine  to  help  him  out  of 
Christianity.  But  the  idea  of  men  writing  mythic  histories  between  the  time  of  Livy  and 
TaeitoB,  and  of  St.  Paul  mistaking  such  for  realities !" 
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it  were,  to  soak  in  it,  I  have  gained  a  much  greater  familiarity  with  it  than 
I  could  have  done  by  a  short  and  voracious  cram  of  the  same  number  of 
pages.  It  has  greatly  served  to  increase  that  sense  of  reality  about  the 
Komans, — that  living  in  a  manner  amongst  them,  and  having  them  and 
their  Ufe  distinctly  before  our  eves, — which  appears  to  me  so  indispensable 
to  one  who  would  write  their  history.  This  is  quiet  and  interesting,  but 
not  exciting  reading ;  other  points  press  me  more  nearly,  and  seem  to  liavc 
a  higher  claim  upon  me.  I  have  translated  nearly  hair  of  the  first  Episde 
to  the  Thessalonians,  and  am  disposed  to  prefer  the  plan  of  bringing  oat 
these  two  Epistles  first,  rather  than  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  The  chronologi- 
cal order  of  the  Epistles  is  undoubtedly  the  natural  one,  and  luckilv  &e 
Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  offer  no  very  suspicious  topics ;  they  wiU  not 
be  thought  to  have  been  chosen  for  purposes  of  controversy,  and  yet  they 
may  rcEdly  be  made  to  serve  my  purposes  quite  as  well ;  for  every  part  of 
the  New  Testament  gives  a  picture  of  Christianity  or  of  some  one  great 
feature  in  it,  and  every  part  negatively  confutes  the  Priestcraft  heresy,  be- 
cause that  is  to  be  found  nowhere,  insomuch  that  no  man  yet  ever  ual  or 
could  fall  into  that  heresy  by  studying  the  Scriptures ;  they  are  a  bar  to  it 
altogether,  and  it  is  only  when  they  are  undermined  by  traditions  and  the 
rudiments  of  men  that  the  heresy  begins  to  make  its  way.  And  it  is  makii^ 
its  way  fearfully,  but  it  will  not  take  the  form  that  Newman  wishes,  but  its 
far  more  natural  and  consistent  form  of  pure  Popery.  .  .  . 


CXLIX.      TO   REV.   DR.   HAWKINS. 

Rufby,  NoTonber  93,  ISSBL 

I  am  quite  well  again,  smd  indeed  my  attack  was  short  and 

slight ;  only  so  far  remarkable  to  me  that  I  kept  my  bed  one  whole  day  for 
the  first  time  since  1807,  which  was  as  gentle  a  reminder  as  could  have  been 
given  me,  that  my  health  cannot  be  always  what  it  has  been.     We  are  all 

well,  and  are  very  glad  to  hear  good  accounts  of  your  party I  was 

in  Laleham  for  nve  hours  on  Monday  morning,  to  attend  the  funeral  of  my 
aunt,  the  last  survivor  of  my  mother's  household.  She  was  in  her  eightieth 
year,  and  after  having  been  an  invalid  all  her  life,  yet  outlived  all  her  own 
family,  and  reached  Sie  full  age  of  man.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  solemn  a 
thought  it  is  to  have  now  lost  all  my  relations  of  the  generation  preceding 
our  own,  and  to  be  thus  visibly  brought  into  that  generation  whose  time  for 
departure  comes  the  next. 

I  am  very  desirous  of  going  fully  into  my  views  about 

the  Church,  because  there  is  no  subiect  which  I  have  more  studied,  and 
none  where  I  seem  to  see  my  way  so  clearly,  or  to  sympathize  more  entirely 
with  the  Scriptures  and  with  the  notions  of^all  great  writers  on  government 
I  hold  the  Church  to  be  a  most  divine  institution,  and  eminently  character- 
istic of  Christianity,  and  my  abhorrence  of  the  Priestcraft  and  Successaon 
doctrines,  (I  do  not  mean  that  they  are  synonymous,)  is  grounded  on  my 
firm  conviction  that  they  are  and  ever  have  been  in  theory  and  in  practice  a 
most  formidable  device  of  the  great  Enemy  to  destroy  the  real  living  Church, 
and  even  to  drive  it  out  of  men's  minds,  by  the  false  and  su^rstitious  idea  of 
a  Church  which  never  has  and  never  can  overthrow  his  kmgdom.  And  in 
this  sense, — so  far  as  Popery  is  priestcraft, — I  do  believe  it  to  be  the  very 
mystery  of  iniquity,  but  then  it  began  in  the  first  century,  and  had  no  more 
to  do  with  Rome  m  the  outset,  than  with  Alexandria,  Antioch,  or  Cartha^ 
The  whole  confusion  of  the  ideas  of  priesthood  aqd  government. — the  taking 
half  a  notion  from  one,  and  half  a  notion  from  the  other, — the  aisclaiming  a 
priesthood  and  yet  clinging  to  conclusions  which  are  only  deducible  from  the 
notion  of  a  priesthood^— and  the  want  of  familiarity  with  all  political  ques- 
tions which  characterize  all  that  I  have  ever  seen  written  on  filnglish  High 
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Church  grounds,  may  be  exposed  piece  by  piece  with  the  utmost  ease  and 

certainty I  am  for  the  Church,  and  against  the  priesthood  ; 

not  for  individual  license  against  the  Church. 


CL.      TO  J.  C.   PLATT,   EdO., 

Bufby,  NoremberSR,  1836. 

The  state  of  the  country  interests  me  as  much  as  ever, 

but  since  my  correspondence  with  the  Sheffield  Courant,  I  have  written 
nothing  on  the  subject.  I  do  not  like  the  aspect  of  things  at  all.'  An  extras 
ordinary  period  of  commercial  enterprise  threw  into  the  shade  for  the  time 
all  those  evils  in  the  state  of  the  labourinfi^  population,  which  I  have  ever 
dreaded  as  the  rock  fatal  to  our  greatness ;  but,  meanwhUe.  those  evils  were 
not  removed,  nor  in  fact  attempted  to  be  lessened,  except  oy  the  Poor  Law 
Act, — a  measure  in  itself  wise  and  just,  but  which,  stGuiding  alone,  and  unac- 
companied by  others  of  a  milder  and  more  positively  improving  tendency. 
Trears  an  air  of  harshness,  and  will,  I  fear,  enibitter  the  feelings  of  the  poorer 
classes  still  more.  Now  we  are  threatened  by  a  most  unpnncipled  system 
of  agitation, — the  Tories  actually  doing  their  oest  to  Jacobinize  the  poor,  in 
the  hope  of  turning  an  outbreak  against  the  Whig  government  to  their  own 
advantage.  Then  there  is  the  Currency  question,  full  of  immense  difficul- 
ties, which  no  man  can  clearly  see  his  way  through.  And  withal  the  threat- 
ened schism  between  the  Whigs  and  Radicals  about  the  Reform  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  Surely  there  never  was  such  folly  as  talking  about  a  re- 
form in  the  House  of  Lords,  when  it  is  very  doubtful  whether,  if  Parliament 
were  dissolved,  the  Tories  would  not  gain  a  majority  even  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  is  nonsense  to  talk  of  its  being  a  struggle  between  the  aris- 
tocracy and  the  people ;  if  it  were  so,  it  would  be  over  in  a  week,  provided 
they  mean  by  the  aristocracy  the  House  of  Lords.  It  is  really  a  great  con- 
test between  the  adherents  of  two  great  principles,  that  of  preserving,  and 
that  of  improving:  and  he  must  have  studied  history  to  very  little  purpose, 
who  does  not  know  that  in  common  circumstances  the  former  party  is  al- 
ways the  most  numerous  and  the  strongest  It  gets  occasionally  overpow- 
ered, when  it  has  had  rope  enough  given  it  to  hang  itself;  that  is,  when  it 
has  carried  its  favourite  Conservatism  to  such  a  height,  that  the  mass  of  un- 
reformed  evil  becomes  unendurable,  and  then  there  comes  a  grand  reform. 
But  that  ffrand  reform  once  effected,  the  Conservative  instinct  again  regains 
its  ascendency,  and  goes  on  upon  another  lease ;  and  so  it  will  ever  do,  un- 
less some  rare  circumstances  enabled  a  thoroughly  enlightened  government 
to  remain  long  in  power;  and  as  such  a  government  cannot  rely  on  being 
popular ; — for  reform  of  evil  in  the  abstract  is  gall  and  wormwood  alike  to 
men's  indolence,  and  love  of  what  they  are  used  to,  as  to  their  propensities 
for  jobbing, — so  it  is  only  accident  or  despotism  that  can  keep  it  on  its  legs. 
This  is  the  secret  of  the  Tory  reaction ;  because  men  are  all  Tories  by  nature, 
when  they  are  tolerably  well  off,  and  it  is  only  some  monstrous  injustice  or 
insult  to  themselves,  or  some  atrocious  cruelty,  or  some  ffreat  reverses  of 
fortune,  that  ever  make  them  otherwise.  Now  I  cannot  foresee  any  ques- 
tion likely  to  arise  on  which  the  Grovernment  can  strongly  interest  the  public 
mind  in  England  in  their  favour.  Certainly  it  will  not  be  in  the  Irish 
Church  or  Corporation  questions,  because  the  English  people  do  not  care 
about  Ireland,  nor,  to  say  truth,  about  any  people's  rights  except  their  own, 
and  then  there  is  the  whole  fanatical  feehng  against  the  government,  and 
fanaticism  is  a  far  stronger  feeling  than  the  love  of  justice,  when  the  wrong 
is  done  not  to  ourselves,  but  to  our  neighbour.  Therefore,  I  think  that,  as  it 
always  has  been,  the  Reformers  will  oe  beaten  by  the  Conservatives,  and 
then  the  Conservatives  will  again  go  on  coiling  the  rope  round  their  own 
necks,  till  in  twenty  years'  time  there  will  be  another,  not  Reform  I  fear,  but 
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convulsion.  For,  though  the  Reformers  are  a  weak  party,  the  Destractives 
are  not  bo,  and  all  evils,  whether  arising  from  accident  or  folly,  or  miseov- 
ernment,  serve  their  purpose.  A  great  man  in  the  Whi^  government  migtit 
yet  save  them  perhaps ;  that  is,  might  keep  them  in  till  the  king's  death, 
and  then  they  would  have  a  chance,  I  suppose,  of  being  really  supported  by 

the  court  in  a  new  reign.    But  a  great  man  I  cannot  see 

What  I  have  said  about  Tory  reaction,  you  will  find  strongly  confirmed  in 
the  history  of  the  French  Revolution.  After  the  Terror  was  over,  the  Rev- 
olution was  twice  saved  only  by  the  army  in  Vindemiaire,  1795,  and  in 
Fructidor,  1797.  Twice  the  counter-revolutionists  had  gained  the  ascen- 
dency in  the  nation.^ 


CLI.      TO   MR.  JUSTICE   COLERinGE. 

Rosby,  NoT^mber  SO,  183tt, 

I  wish  I  could  sympathize  with  you  in  what  you  say  of 

our  old  Divines.*  I  quite  agree  as  to  tneir  language ;  it  is  delightful  to  my 
taste ;  but  I  cannot  find  in  any  of  them  a  reallv  great  man.  I  admire  Tay- 
lor's genius,  but  yet  how  little  was  he  capable  of  handling  worthily  any 
great  question  ?  and,  as  to  interpreters  of  Scripture,  I  never  yet  found  one 
of  them  who  was  above  mediocrity.  I  cannot  call  it  a  learning  worth  any 
thing,  to  be  very  familiar  with  writers  of  this  stamp,  when  they  have  no  facts  to 
communicate ;  for,  of  course,  even  an  ordinary  man  may  then  be  worth  read- 
ing. I  have  left  ofi*  reading  our  Divines,  because,  as  rascal  said  of  the  Je- 
smts,  if  I  had  spent  my  time  in  reading  them  fully,  I  should  have  read  a 

Seat  many  very  indifferent  books.  But  if  I  could  find  a  great  man  amongst 
em,  I  would  read  him  thankfully  and  earnestly.  As  it  is,  I  hold  John  Bun- 
yan^  to  have  been  a  man  of  incomparably  greater  genius  than  any  of  them, 
and  to  have  given  a  far  truer  and  more  edifying  picture  of  Christianity. 
His  Pilgrim's  Progress  seems  to  be  a  complete  reflexion  of  Scripture,  with 
none  of  the  rubbish  of  the  theologians  mixed  up  with  it.  I  think  that  Mil- 
ton,— in  his  "  Reformation  in  England,"  or  in  one  of  his  Tracts,  I  forget 
which — treats  the  Church  writers  of  his  time,  and  their  show  of  learning, 
utterly  uncritical  as  it  was,  with  the  feeling  which  they  deserved. 

•  "  I  should  Uke/'  he  laid, "  to  write  a  book  on  <  the  Theory  of  Tides/  f  be  flood  and 
ebb  of  parties.  The  English  nation  are  like  a  man  in  a  lethargy ;  they  are  never  rooaed 
from  their  Conservatism  till  mustard  poultices  are  put  to  their  feet.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  fires  of  Smithfield,  they  would  have  remained  hostile  to  the  Reformation.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  butcheries  of  JefTcries,  they  would  have  ooposed  the  Revolution.** 

•  Of  the  English  Divines  in  general,  this  was  his  deliberate  opinion : — **  Why  is  it," 
he  said,  "  that  there  are  so  few  great  works  in  Theology  compared  with  any  other  sub- 
ject ?  Is  it  that  ail  other  books  on  the  subject  appear  insignificant  by  the  side  of  the 
Scriptures  1  There  appears  to  me  in  all  the  English  divines  a  want  of  believing  or  dis- 
believing any  thing,  because  it  is  true  or  folse.  It  is  a  question  which  does  not  seem  to 
occur  to  them.  Butler  is  indeed  a  noble  exception."  As  he  excepted  Butler  among  the 
Divines  of  a  later  period,  so  amongst  those  of  the  earlier  period  he  excepted  Hooker,  whose 
Ecclesiastical  Polity,  as  a  whole,  he  regarded  with  great  admiration,  though  with  great 
dislike  of  parts  of  it.  "I  long  to  see  something  which  should  solve  what  is  to  me  the 
great  problem  of  Hooker's  mind.  He  is  the  only  man  that  I  know,  who,  holding  with  his 
whole  .mind  and  soul  the  idea -of  the  eternal  distinction  between  moral  and  positive  Jaws, 
holds  with  it  the  love  for  a  priestly  and  ceremonial  religion,  such  as  appears  in  the  Fihk 
Book." 

•  His  admiration  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  was  very  great : — **  I  cannot  trust  myself," 
he  used  to  say, "  to  read  the  account  of  Christian  going  up  to  the  Celestial  gate,  after  hii 
passage  through  the  river  of  death."  And  when,  in  one  of  the  foreign  tours  of  his  later 
years,  he  had  read  it  through  again,  after  a  long  interval, "  I  have  alwajrs  "  said  be, 
**  been  struck  by  its  piety :  I  am  now  struck  equally,  or  even  more,  by  its  prolbaiid 
wisdom." 
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CLII.      TO   SIR   THOMAS    8.    PA8LET,    BART. 

Kagby,  Deeember  M,  1896. 

.  .  .  .  ,  .  .The  view  which  you  mention,  is  one  into  which  I  sup- 
pose no  one  ever  fell,  who  became  a  Christian  in  earnest  through  the  work- 
in^  of  his  own  mind  and  heart,  and  through  the  Scriptures.  That  is, 
suppose  a  young  man,  when  he  begins  to  think  seriously  upon  life,  resolving 
to  turn  to  God,  and  studying  the  Scriptures  to  learn  the  way, — it  is  clear 
that  all  this  stuff  about  the  true  Church  would  never  so  much  as  come  into 
his  head.  He  would  feel  and  see  that  the  matter  of  his  soul's  salvation  lay 
between  God  and  Christ  on  the  one  hand,  and  himself  on  the  other ;  and 
that  his  belonging  to  this  or  that  Church  had  reallv  no  more  to  do  with  the 
matter,  than  his  being  born  in  France  or  England,  in  Westmoreland  or  in 
Warwickshire.  The  Scripture  notion  of  the  Church  is,  that  religious  soci- 
ety should  help  a  man  to  become  himself  better  and  holier,  just  as  civil 
society  helps  us  in  civilization.  But  in  this  ffreat  end  of  a  Church,  all 
Churches  are  now  greatly  defective,  while  all  fill  it  up  to  a  certain  degree, 
some  less,  others  more.  In  proportion  as  they  fulfil  it  less  perfectly,  so  all 
that  is  said  in  Scripture  of  divisions,  sects,  &c.,  becomes  less  applicable.  It 
is  a  great  fault  to  mtroduce  division  into  an  unanimous  and  efficient  society; 
but  when  the  social  bond  is  all  but  dissolved,  apd  the  society  is  no  more 
than  nominal,  there  is  no  such  thing,  properly  speaking,  as  creating  a  divi- 
sion in  it.  In  this  simple  and  Scriptural  view  or  the  matter,  all  is  plain;  we 
were  not  to  derive  our  salvation  through  or  from  the  Churcn,  but  to  be  kept 
or  strengthened  in  the  way  of  salvation  by  the  aid  and  example  of  our  fel- 
low Christians,  who  were  to  be  formed  into  societies  for  this  very  reason, 
that  they  might  help  one  another,  and  not  leave  each  man  to  fight  his  own 
fight  alone.  But  the  life  of  these  societies  has  been  long  since  gone ;  they 
do  not  help  the  individuals  in  holiness,  and  this  is  in  itself  evil  enough ;  but 
it  is  monstrous  that  the^  should  pretend  to  fetter,  when  they  do  not  assist. 
This  view  arises  simply  from  my  old  enemy,  the  priestcrafl,  in  this  way.  The 
Popish  and  Oxford  view  of  Christianity  is,  that  the  Church  is  the  mediator 
between  God  and  the  individual :  that  the  Church  (i.  e.  in  their  sense,  ^e 
Clergy)  is  a  sort  of  chartered  corporation,  and  that  by  belonging  to  this  cor- 
poration, or  bybeinff  attached  to  it,  any  given  individual  acquires  such  and 
such  privileges.  This  is  a  priestcrafl,  because  it  lays  the  stress,  not  on  the 
relations  of  a  man's  heart  towards  God  and  Christ,  as  the  Grospel  does,  but 
on  something  wholly  artificial  and  formal, — his  belonging  to  a  certain  so- 
called  society :  and  thus, — whether  the  society  be  alive  or  dead, — whether 
it  really  help  the  man  in  goodness  or  not, — still  it  claims  to  step  in  and  inter- 
pose itself,  as  the  channel  of  grace  and  salvation,  when  it  certainly  is  not 
the  channel  of  salvation,  because  it  is  visibly  and  notoriously  no  sure  chan- 
nel of  grace.  Whereas,  all  who  go  straight  to  Christ,  without  thinking  of 
the  Church,  do  manifestly  and  visibly  receive  erace,  and  have  the  seed  of 
His  Spirit,  and  therefore  are  certainly  heirs  of  salvation.  This.  I  think, 
applies  to  any  and  every  Church,  it  being  always  true  that  the  salvation  of 
a  man's  soul  is  effected  by  the  change  m  his  neart  and  life,  wrought  by 
Christ's  Spirit;  and  that  his  relation  to  any  Church  is  quite  a  thins  subor- 
dinate and  secondary  :  although,  where  the  Church  is  what  it  shomd  be.  it 
is  BO  great  a  means  of  gmce,  that  its  benefits  are  of  the  highest  value.  But 
the  heraldic  or  Succession  view  of  the  question  I  can  hardly  treat  gravely ; 
there  is  something  so  monstrously  profane  in  making  our  heavenly  inherit- 
ance like  an  earthly  estate,  to  which  our  pedigree  is  our  title.  And,  really, 
what  is  called  succession,  is  exactly  a  pedigree,  and  nothing  better ;  like 
natural  descent,  it  conveys  no  moral  nobleness, — nay,  far  less  than  natural 
descent ;  for  I  am  a  believer  in  some  transmitted  virtue  in  a  good  breed,  but 
the  Succession  notoriously  conveys  none.  So  that  to  lay  a  stress  upon  it,  is 
to  make  the  Christian  Church  worse,  I  think,  than  the  Jewish :  but  the  sons 
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of  God  are  not  to  be  born  of  bloods,  (i.  e.  of  particular  races,)  nor  of  the 
will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  (i.  e.  after  any  human  desire  to 
make  out  an  outward  and  formal  title  of  inheritance,)  but  of  God,  (L  e.  of 
Him  who  can  alone  give  the  only  true  title  to  his  inheritance, — the  being 
conformed  unto  the  image  of  His  Son.)  I  have  written  ail  this  in  haste  as 
to  the  expression,  but  not  at  all  in  haste  as  to  the  matter  of  it.  But  the  simple 
point  is  this :  Does  our  Lord,  or  do  His  Apostles,  encourage  the  notion  of 
salvation  through  the  Church  ?  or  would  any  human  being  ever  collect  such 
a  notion  from  the  Scriptures  ?  Once  begin  with  tradition,  and  the  so-called 
Fathers,  and  you  get,  no  doubt,  a  very  different  view.  This  the  Romanisu 
and  the  Oxfordists  say  is  a  view  required  to  modify  and  add  to  that  of  the 
Scripture.  I  believe  that  because  it  does  modify,  add  to,  and  wholly  alter 
^e  view  of  the  Scripture,  that  therefore  it  is  altogether  false  and  unii- 
christian. 


CLIII.      TO  J.   C.   PLATT,   ESQ.  I 

Foi  How,  Fsbniary  4, 1837.  | 

.    I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  letter,  as  well  as  for  the  papers  which  you         I 

have  from  time  to  time  been  kind  enough  to  send  me I  do  not 

think  that  I  am  less  zealous  than  formerly ;  but  I  feel  that,  if  I  write  briefly, 
and  without  giving  all  the  grounds  of  my  opinions,  I  am  constantly  misun- 
derstood :  and  to  give  the  grounds,  requires  a  volume,  rather  than  half  a 
column  in  the  newspaper.  For  instance,  on  this  very  question  of  Church 
Rates,  how  much  really  is  involved  init  ?  If  the  Churches  are  public  build- 
ings for  a  national  object,  then  how  can  a  minority  object  to  maintaining  them  ? 
If  they  are  only  to  be  maintained  by  those  who  belong  to  one  religious  deno- 
mination, it  strikes,  of  course,  at  the  very  root  of  any  Establishment,  because 
the  same  principle  must  apply  equally  to  tithes.  I  am  sure  that,  sooner  or 
later,  what  I  said  in  the  Unurch  Reform  Pamphlet  will  be  verified ;  either 
the  Church  must  be  more  comprehensive,  or.  if  this  be  impracticable,  then  an 
Establishment  cannot  be  maintained :  and  tne  next  best  minff  will  be,  to  take 
care  that  all  the  Church  property  is  applied  to  strictly  public  purposes,  to 
schools,  hospitals,  alms-houses,  or  something  of  the  sort,  and  that  it  is  not 
stolen  by  the  landlords.  For  the  only  possible  way  in  which  there  can  be  a 
robbery  of  public  property,  is  to  transfer  it  to  private  uses :  this  is  a  direct 
robbery,  committed  against  ourselves  and  our  posterity ;  but  in  varying  the 
particular  public  object  to  which  it  is  applied,  there  may  be  great  folly,  great 
wickedness  in  the  sight  of  God,  but  not  the  especial  crime  of  robbery  or 
spoliation. 

Your  mention  of  the  Article  on  the  life  of  Christ,  encoura^s  me  to  allude 
to  it.    I  heard  it  spoken  of  before  I  had  the  least  idea  of  its.  author,  and 
spoken  of  with  regret,  ndt  as  unorthodox,  but  as  painful  to  a  Christain  reader 
from  its  purely  historical  tone.    Now  I  think  that  this  is  a  reasonable  source  of 
pain,  supposing  the  fact  to  be  as  stated ;  because,  in  such  a  case,  neutrality 
IS  almost  the  same  as  hostility.    To  read  an  account  of  Christ,  written  as 
by  an  indifferent  person,  is  to  read  an  unchristian  account  of  Him ;  because 
no  one  who  acknowledges  Him  can  be  indifferent  to  Him,  but  stands  in  such 
relations  to  Him,  that  the  highest  reverence  must  ever  be  predominant  in  h» 
mind  when  thinking  or  writmg  of  Him.    And  again, what  is  the  impartiality 
that  is  required  ?  Is  it  that  a  man  shall  neither  be  a  Christian,  nor  yet  not  a 
Christian  ?  The  fact  is^  that  religious  veneration  is  inconsistent  with  what  is 
called  impartiality ;  which  means,  that  as  you  see  some  good  and  some  evil  on 
both  sides,  you  identify  yourself  with  neither,  and  are  able  to  judge  of  both. 
And  this  holds  good  with  all  human  parties  and  cheuacters,  but  not  with 
what  is'divine,  and  consequently  perfect ;  for  then  we  should  identify  ourselves 
with  it,  and  are  perfectly  incapable  of  passing  judgment  upon  it^    If  I  think 

'  On  similar  grounds  he  had  a  strong  feeling  against  Goethe.    "  That  one  word  at  iht 
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that  Christ  was  no  more  than  Socrates,  (I  do  not  mean  in  degree,  but  in 
kind,)  I  can  of  course  speak  of  Him  impartially ;  that  is,  I  assume  at  once, 
that  there  are  faults  and  imperfections  in  His  character,  and  on  these  I  pass 
my  judgment:  but,  if  I  believe  in  Him,  I  am  not  His  judge,  but  His  servant 
and  creature ;  and  He  claims  the  devotion  of  my  whole  nature,  because  He 
is  identical  with  goodness,  wisdom,  and  holiness.  Nor  can  I  for  the  sake  of 
strangers  assume  another  feeling,  and  another  language,  because  this  is 
compromising  the  highest  duty, — it  is  like  denying  Him,  instead  of  confessing 
Him.  This  all  passed  through  my  mind  when  I  heard  that  the  Article  was 
written  in  a  purely  historical  tone,  and  yet  stated  the  Resurrection  as  a 
matter  of  fact  Now,  if  the  Resurrection  be  true,  Christianity  surely  is  true : 
and  then  how  can  one  think  of  Christ  except  religiously  1  A  very  able  and 
good  friend  of  mine,  made  tlie  same  objection  to  Victor  Cousin's  tone :  "  It 
was,"  he  said, "  a  patronizing  of  Christianity ;"  that  is,  he  spoke  of  it  as  one 
-who  could  judge  it,  and  looked  upon  it,  as  it  were,  de  loco  superiori, — a 
condition  inconsistent  altogether  with  the  relations  of  man  to  God,  when 
once  acknowledged.  Will  you  forgive  me  for  all  this, — ^but  there  seems  to 
me  rather  a  vague  notion  preveJent  about  impartiality  and  fair  judgment  in 
some  matters  of  religion,  which  is  really  running  into  skepticism  as  to  all. 
There  is  abundant  room  for  impartialiUr  in  judging  of  religious  men,  and  of 
men's  opinions  about  religion,  just  as  of  their  opinions  about  any  thing  else ; 
but  with  regard  to  Grod  and  His  truth,  impartiality  is  a  mere  contradiction ; 
and,  if  we  profess  to  be  impartial  about  all  things,  it  can  only  be  that  we 
acknowledge  in  none  that  mark  of  divinity  which  claims  devout  adherence, 
and  with  regard  to  which  impartiality  is  profaneness. 


CUT.      TO   MR.   JUSTICE   COLERIDGE. 

Fox  How,  Febnnry  5, 1837. 

I  must  write  to  you  from  Fox  How,  though  it  is  our  last  evening ;  and 
to-morrow  we  set  out  to  return  to  Rugby.  We  have  been  here  just  six 
weeks ;  and  six  weeks  of  greater  peace  and  happiness  it  would  scarcely  be 
possible,  I  suppose,  for  any  one  to  pass.  In  this  neighbourhood  there  has 
Deen  as  yet  no  influenza ;  no  snow  at  any  time  to  obstruct  communication ; 
no  rains  to  keep  us  within  doors,  nothing  more  than  the  ordinary  varieties  of 
-winter,  containing  among  them  days  of  such  surpassing  beauty,  that  at  no 
time  01  the  year  could  the  country  have  been  more  enjoyable.  You  know 
the  view  from  the  dining  room  ;  it  was  only  a  few  mornings  since,  that  the 
clouds  broke  away  from  the  summit  of  Fairfield,  while  we  were  at  breakfast, 
'  a  little  after  eight  o'clock,  and  the  sun  just  threw  his  light  upon  the  crest  of 
the  mountain  all  covered  with  snow,  and  gave  it  the  rose  colour  which  you 
have  seen  on  the  Alps ;  while  all  tne  lower  points  of  the  hills,  and  all  the 
side  of  Loughrigg,  wore  the  infinite  variety  of  their  winter  colouring  of  green 
and  gray  and  gold. 

We  have  had  two  of  our  Sixth  Form  boys  down  here, 

who  I  thought  wanted  the  refreshment  of  a  mountain  countiy,  as  they  had 
been  working  rather  too  hard.  Meanwhile  my  History  has  been  flourishing  ; 
I  have  been  turning  to  account  all  my  Roman  law  reading,  in  a  chapter  on 
the  Twelve  Tables,  and  I  have  carried  on  the  story  to  the  year  of  Rome  350. 
I  am  inclined  to  puolish  one  volume,  when  I  have  got  to  the  end  of  the  year 
365,  the  Gaulish  invasion ;  and  I  shall  have  plenty  of  matter  for  a  volume : 

end  of  Faust  does  indeed  make  it  to  my  mind  a  great  work  instead  of  a  piece  of  Devilry.** 
"  Still/'  he  said,  "  I  cannot  get  over  the  introdnction.  If  it  bad  been  by  one  without 
any  relation  to  God  or  his  feUow-creatares,  it  would  be  different — ^bot  in  a  human  being 
it  is  not  to  be  forgiven.  To  give  entirely  without  reverence  a  representation  of  God  is  in 
itself  blasphemous." 
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but  whether  I  am  not  yielding  to  a  movement  of  impatience  I  can  hardly 
say.  The  natural  divisions  of  the  subject  appear  to  me  to  be  the  Gaulish 
Invasion ;  the  Conquest  of  Italy,  af\er  the  repulse  of  Pyrrhus ;  the  Conquest 
of  the  World,  or  of  all  that  could  offer  any  effectual  resistance,  in  the  Punic 
and  Macedonian  wars ;  the  Civil  Wars  from  the  Gracchi  to  Actium ;  the 
Maturity  of  the  Empire  from  Augustus  to  M.  Aurelius ;  the  Decline  of  the 
Empire  and  of  Paganism  from  Commodus  to  Honorius ;  the  chaos  out  of 
which  the  new  creation  of  modern  society  has  come,  from  Alaric  to  Char- 
lemagne. How  grand  a  subject,  if  it  could  be  written  worthily !  And  how 
vast  a  variety  of  knowledge  is  required  to  do  it  worthily !  I  constantly  fed 
how  overpowering  the  labour  is,  and  how  many  advcuitages  I  want ;  yet  1 
feel,  too,  that  I  have  the  love  of  history  so  strong  in  me,  and  that  it  has  been 
working  in  me  so  many  vears,  that  I  can  write  something  which  will  be 
read,  and  which  I  trust  will  encourage  the  love  of  all  things  noble  and  just, 
and  wise  and  holy. 

The  study  of  the  Law  is  quite  to  my  heart's  content,  as 

is  the  practice  of  it  in  your  situation.  I  think  if  I  were  asked  what  stadoik 
within  possibility  I  would  choose,  as  the  prize  of  my  son's  well  doing  in  life, 
I  should  say,  the  place  of  an  English  judge.  But  then,  in  proportion  to  my 
reverence  for  the  office  of  a  judge,  is,  to  speak  plainly,  m}r  abhorrence  of  the 
business  of  an  advocate I  have  oeen  thinking,  in  much  igno- 
rance, whether  there  is  any  path  to  the  bench  except  by  the  bar ;  that  is, 
whether  in  conveyancing,  or  in  any  other  branch  of  the  profession,  a  man 
may  make  his  real  knowledge  available,  like  the  juris  consult!  of  ancient 
Rome,  without  that  painful  necessity  of  being  retained  by  an  attorney  to 
maintain  a  certain  cause,  and  of  knowingly  suppressing  truth,  for  so  it  musi 
sometimes  happen,  in  order  to  advance  your  own  argument  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  common  arguments  in  defence  of  the  practice :  still  it  is  not 
what  I  can  myself  like.  On  the  other  hand,  Medicine,  in  all  its  branches,  I 
honour  as  the  most  beneficent  of  all  professions ;  but  there  I  dread  an  inci- 
dental evil, — the  intense  moral  and  religious  degradation  of  so  many  medical 
students,  who  are,  if  you  may  trust  report,  materialist  atheists  of  the  greatest 
personal  profligacy ;  and  then  if  the  profligacy  wear  out  with  age,  the  evil 
principle  will  not;  and  Satan  will  be  but  cast  out  by  Satan 

We  are  going  to  Oxford.  I  believe,  before  we  finally  settle  at  Rugby. 
I  do  love  the  place  after  all,  though  I  sometimes  think  of  the  fox's  exclama- 
tion over  the  vizor  mask — xdlor  Tt^oamnop,  k.  t.  X.  Forgive  my  profaneneas 
to  Alma  Mater,  and  do  not  ascribe  it  to  any  academical  jealousy  in  behalf 
of  my  new  University  of  London,  of  which  I  am  a  most  poor  fellow. 


CLT.      TO  THE   REV.   G.    C0RN18B. 

Fox  How,  Febffvary  5,  1637. 

Even  the  bustle  at  Fox  How  is  calmer  than  the  quiet  of  Rugby.  We 
are  going  away  to-morrow  morning,  and  it  is  now  past  ten  o'clock ;  yet  I 
know  not  when  I  can  sit  down  to  write  so  peacefully,  as  I  can  in  this  last 
hour  of  our  last  day's  sojourn  at  this  most  dear  and  most  beautiful  home. 
Thapkyou  very  much  for  your  letter.  I  will  not  revive  matters  of  dispute , 
what,  if  spoken,  would  be  known  at  once  to  be  half  in  joke,  seems  in  writiiig 
to  be  all  meant  in  sober  earnest ;  and  therefore  our  discussions  shall  wait 
till  that  day,  which,  I  trust,  will  yet  arrive,  when  we  may  again  meet,  and 
introduce  some  of  our  children  to  each  other.  A  life  of  peace  is  one  of  the 
things  which  I  vainly  sigh  after.  If  you  can  live  out  of  the  reach  of  con- 
troversy and  party,  it  is  a  great  gain.  So  a  quiet,  country  parish  is  a  fer 
more  atbractive  thing  than  the  care  of  a  great  manufacturing  town ;  but 
my  lot,  and,  I  believe,  my  du^  have  thrown  me,  as  it  were,  into  the  mano- 
facturing  town ;  and  I  must  contend  for  what  I  earnestly  believe  to  be 
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truth.  Do  you  suppose  that  I  could  not  resign  myself  with  delight  to  the 
quiet  of  this  valley,  and  the  peace  of  these  mountains,  if  so  it  niight  he  ? 
And  we  have  heen  enjoying  it  for  the  last  six  weeks  thoroughly.  The  cli- 
mate has  heen  hetter  than  in  almost  any  part  of  England.  We  had  no 
snow  here  to  stop  communication  for  half  an  hour;  and  since  the  snow  went 
away  from  all  hut  the  mountain  tops,  the  colouring  of  the  country  has  heen 
delicious.  We  have  had  our  full  share  of  walidnff  ;  whilst  all  the  morning, 
till  one  o'clock,  I  used  to  sit  in  one  corner  of  the  drawing-room,  not  looking 
towards  Fairfield,  lest  I  should  be  constantly  tempted  from  my  work,  and 
there  I  worked  on  at  the  Roman  History  and  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  Ap- 
plus  Claudius,  and  Cincinnatus,  and  all  the  rest  of  them. 

My  wife,  thsmk  God,  has  been  wonderfully  well  and  strong,  and  climbs 
the  mountains  with  the  rest  of  us.  And  little  Fan,  who  was  three  years  old 
in  October,  went  over  Loughrigg  with  us  to  Ry4al  the  other  day — though 
her  little  feet  looked  quite  absurd  upon  the  rough  mountain  side,  and  the 
fern-stalks  annoyed  her,  as  Gulliver  was  puzzled  by  the  Brobdignag  corn- 
field  

We  were,  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  in  Ire- 
land. I  admired  Dublin  and  its  bay,  and  the  Wicklow  Sugar  Loaf,  and  the 
blue  sea  of  Kiliinev  Bay.  But  to  my  astonishment,  the  "  Emerald  Isle  " 
was  a  very  parched  and  dusty  isle  in  comparison  with  Westmoreland,  and 
the  Three  Kock  Mountain,  though  beautiful  with  its  granite  rocks  and 
heath,  had  none  of  the  thoussmd  springs  of  our  Loughrigg.  Of  the  people 
I  saw  little  or  nothing. 

We  expect  to  be  in  Oxford  one  day  this  week,  before  we  settle  at  Rugby 
for  our  long  half-year.  I  wonder  whether  I  could  find  your  tree  in  Bagley 
Wood,  on  which  you  once  sat  exalted.  Do  you  ever  see  or  hear  of  old  Dy- 
6on,  or  of  Ellison ;  or  do  you  hear  from  Tucker  ?  Coleridge,  as  you  per- 
haps know,  was  a  month  at  this  house  in  the  summer  with  all  his  family ; — 
then,  on  their  way  to  town,  they  came  to  us  at  Rugby,  and  there  met  Pro- 
fessor Buckland  ;  so  that,  afler  an  interval  of  many  years,  I  was  again  one 
of  an  old  Corpus  trio.  It  is  eleven  o'clock,  and  we  are  ofi*  at  eight  to-morrow, 
so  good  night 


CLVl.      TO   THE  REV.   J.   HEARN. 

rarrow  Bridge,  ChotUj,  Feb.  6,  1837. 

I  call  all  this  Judaizing  a  direct  idolatry, — it  is  exalting 


the  Church  and  the  Sacraments  into  the  place  of  Christ,  as  others  have 
exalted  His  mother,  and  others  in  the  same  spirit  exalted  circumcision. 
There  is  something  almost  ludicrous,  ii'  the  matter  were  not  too  serious,  in 
the  way  in  which speaks  of  Calvin  and  the  best  and  ablest  of  his  fol- 
lowers, and  some  of  the  great  living  writers  oT  Germany,  whom  he  must 
know,  as  of  men  labouring  under  judicial  blindness.  ^^<  This  people  who 
knoweth  not  the  law,"  i.  e.  as  interpreted  by  the  tradition  and  doctors  of  the 
Church,  "  are  accursed."  It  is  vain  to  argue  with  such  men,  only  when  they 
ascribe  a  judicial  blindness  to  Calvin  and  Zuingle,  or  to  Tholuck,  Nitzsch, 
and  Bunsen,  one  cannot  but  be  reminded  of  those  who  "  with  lies  made  the 
heart  of  the  righteous  sad,  whom  God  had  not  made  sad,"  or  of  those  who 
denied  St.  Paul's  apostleship  and  spirituality,  because  he  was  not  one  of 
the  original  twelve  Apostles,  and  because  he  would  not  preach  circumcision. 
No  man  doubts  that  a  strictly  universal  consent  would  be  a  very  strong 
ar^menl  indeed ;  but  then  by  the  very  fact  of  its  being  disputed,  it  ceases 
to  oe  universal ;  and  general  consent  is  a  very  difierent  thing  from  universal. 
It  becomes,  then^  the  consent  of  the  majority ;  and  we  must  examine  the 
nature  of  the  mmority,  and  also  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  opinions  or 
practices  agreed  in,  before  we  can  decide  whether  general  consent  be  really 
an  argument  for  or  against  the  truth  of  an  opinion.      For  it  has  been  saia, 
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^'  Woe  unto  you  when  ail  men  shall  Bpeak  well  of  you ;"  and  then  it  would 
he  equally  true  of  Buch  a  generation  or  generations,  that  it  was,  "  Woe  to 
that  opinion  in  which  all  men  agree." 

Now  I  believe  that  the  Apostle's  Creed  may  he  taken  as  a  specimen  of 
truths  held  hy  the  general  consent  of  Christians ;  for  every  thing  there  (ex- 
cept the  descent  into  Hell,  which  was  a  later  insertion)  is  in  almost  the  very 
words  of  Scripture.  It  is  just  like  St.  Paul's  short  creed  in  1  Corinthians, 
XV. :  ^^  I  delivered  unto  you  that  which  I  also  received,  how  that  Christ  died 
for  our  sins  according  to  the  Scriptures,  and  was  huried,"  &e.  But  this 
Creed  will  no  more  suit  — — 's  turn  than  the  Scriptures  themselves  will.  It 
says  not  a  word  of  priesthood  or  succession, — it  does  not  even  say  a  word  of 

either  Sacrament.      The  points  for  which needs  the  consent   of  ttie 

Church,  are  points  on  which  the  principal  ecclesiastical  writers,  from  whoa 
he  gleans  this  consent,  had  all  a  manifest  bias ;  partly  from  ^eir  own  posi- 
tion as  ministers,  and  partly  from  the  superstitious  tendencies  of  their  age. 
And  after  all  how  few  are  tiiese  writers !  Who  would  think  of  making  out 
the  universal  consent  of  the  Christian  world  from  the  language  of  ten  or  a 
dozen  hishops  or  clergy  who  happened  to  he  writers  ?  Who  will  beftr  wit- 
ness to  the  opinions  of  the  Bithynian  Church,  of  whose  practice  Pliny  has 
left  so  beautiful  a  picture  ?  Or  who  would  value  for  any  Church,  or  for  any 
opinion,  the  testimony  of  such  a  man  sl^  Tertullian  1  But,  after  all.  consent 
would  go  for  nothing  where  it  is  so  clearly  against  Scripture.  AH  in  Asia 
were  turned  away  from  Paul  even  in  his  lifetime.  [No  wonder]  then,  if  af- 
ter his  death  they  could  not  bear  his  doctrines,  and  undermined  them  while 
they  were  obliged  outwardly  to  honour  [them].  The  operation  of  material 
agency  to  produce  a  spiritual  effect  [is  not]  more  opposed  to  reason  than  it 
is  directly  ^denied  by  our  Lord,  on  grounds  which would  call  rationalis- 
tic, if  I  were  to  use  them.  I  refer  to  what  He  says  of  the  impossibility  of 
meat  defiling  a  man,  or  water  purifying  him ;  and  the  reason  assigned  to 
show  that  meat  cannot  morally  defile  is  of  course  e^uall^  valid  to  show  thai 
it  cannot  morally  strengthen  or  cleanse.  I  believe  it  might  be  shown 
that  the  efficacy  of  tlie  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  has  been  weakened 
directly  by  the  superstitions  about  it;  that  in  proportion  as  a  value  was 
attached  to  the  elements,  as  they  were  called,  so  the  real  Christian  Sacra- 
mentum. — each  man  pledging  himself  to  Christ  and  to  his  brethren,  upon 
the  symools  of  his  redemption  and  sanctification, — ^became  less  and  less  re- 
garded ;  whilst  superstitions  made  the  Sacrament  less  frequent,  and  thus 
have  inflicted  a  grievous  injury  on  the  spiritual  state  of  every  Church. 


CLVII.      TO  W.   W.   BULL,  ESa. 

Bngbj,  Hatch  3, 1837. 

^bout  the  grammars,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  com- 
mon Eton  grammars,  purged  of  their  manifest  faults,  would  answer  better 
than  any  thing  else.  I  am  more  and  more  in  favour  of  a  Latin  rather  thaa 
an  English  Grammar,  and  I  think  that  the  simpler  and  the  more  dogmatical 
the  rules  are,  the  better.  That  is  best  in  a  boy's  grammar  which  can  be 
easiest  remembered,  and  understood  enough  to  be  applied  practically ;  the 
explanation  of  the  principles  of  grammar  belongs  to  a  more  advanced  age. 

By  "  manifest  faults."  I  mean  such  as  calling  ^f  hie,  hsc,  hoc,"  an  article; 
or  teaching  boys  to  believe  that  there  is  such  a  word  as  irvxov,  or  such  an 
Aorist  to  kiya  as  iXiyop,  and  other  monstrosities.  And  I  think  such  corrections 
might  be  made  easily.  But  let  us  save  "  Verba  dandi  et  reddendi,"  dtc, 
and,  if  I  dared,  I  would  put  in  a  word  for  "  As  in  proesenti,"  perhaps  even 
for  "  Propria- qu8B  maribus."  Is  not  this  a  laudable  specimen  of  Toryism  ? 
Or  is  it  that  we  are  Reformers  in  our  neighbours'  trade  and  Conservatives  in 
our  own  ? 
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CLVIII.      TO   CRABBE   ROBINSON,    ESa. 

(Who  had  written  to  him  fearinf  ha  would  not  continue  in  the  new  UniTersity  unleu  more  were  done 
in  the  examinationt  aa  to  Theology,  than  could  or  would  be  effected.) 

March  15,  1837. 

First,  be  aasured  that  I  will  do  nothing  hastily,  that  I 

wish  most  earnestly  well  to  the  London  University,  and  look  upon  it  as  so 
great  a  possible  means  of  good,  that  nothing  but  what  will  appear  to  me  im- 
perious duty  shall  tempt  me  to  leave  it.  Neither  have  I  the  least  thought 
or  wish  of  conciliating  the  Tories ;  on  the  contrary,  I  regret  nothing  so  much 
'  as  the  possibility  of  appearing  to  agree  with  them  in  any  thing ;  neither  in 
fact,  can  I  believe  that  I  ever  shall  be  so  far  mistaken. 

Secondly,  I  have  no  wish  to  have  Degrees  in  Divinity  conferred  by  the 
London  University  or  to  have  a  Theological  Facultv ;  1  am  quite  content 
with  Degrees  in  Arts.    But  then  let  us  understand  what  Arts  are. 

If  Arts  mean  merely  logic,  or  grammar,  or  arithmetic,  or  natural  science . 
then  of  course  a  degree  in  Arts  implies  nothing  whatever  as  to  a  man's 
moral  judgment  or  principles.  But  open  the  definition  a  little  farther, — in- 
clude poetry  or  history  or  moral  philosophy, — and  you  encroach  unavoida- 
bly on  the  domain  of  moral  education ;  and  moral  education  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated from  religious  education,  unless  people  have  the  old  superstitious  no- 
tion of  religion,  either  that  it  relates  to  rites  and  ceremonies,  or  to  certain 
abstract  and  unpractical  truths.  But,  meaning  by  Religion  what  the  Gos- 
pel teaches  one  to  mean  by  it,  it  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  system  di- 
recting and  influencing  our  conduct,  principles,  and  feelings,  and  professing 
to  do  this  with  sovereign  authority,  and  most  efficacious  influence.  If  then 
I  enter  on  the  domain  of  moral  knowledge,  I  am  thereby  on  the  domain  of 
religious  knowledge  j  and  the  only  question  is,  what  religion  am  I  to  follow  ? 
If  I  take  no  notice  of  the  authority  and  influences  of  Christianity,  I  unavoid- 
ably take  a  view  of  man's  life  and  principles  from  which  they  are  excluded, 
that  is,  a  view  which  acknowledges  some  other  authority  and  influence, — it 
may  be  of  some  other  religion,  or  of  some  philosophy,  or  of  mere  common 
opinion  or  instinct ; — ^but,  in  any  case,  I  have  one  of  the  many  views  of  life 
and  conduct,  which  it  was  the  very  purpose  of  Christ's  coming  into  the 
world  to  exclude.  And  how  can  cmy  Uhristian  man  lend  himself  to  the  pro- 
pagating or  sanctioning  a  system  or  moral  knowledge  which  assumes  that 
Christ's  law  is  not  our  rule,  nor  His  promises  our  motive  of  action  ?  This, 
then,  is  my  principle,  that  moral  studies  not  based  on  Christianity  must  be 
unchristian,  and  therefore  are  such  as  I  can  take  no  part  in. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  allow  as  fully  as  you  can  do,  that  the  University 
should  include  Christians  of  every  denomination  without  the  slightest  dis- 
tinction. The  differences  between  Christian  and  Christian  are  not  moral 
differences,  except  accidentally ;  and  that  is  what  1  tneant  in  that  passage 
in  the  Church  Reform  Pamphlet  which  you,  in  common  with  many  others, 
have  taken  in  a  sense  which  I  should  wholly  disclaim.  An  Unitarian,  as 
such,  is  a  Christian ;  that  is,  if  a  man  follows  Christ's  law,  and  believes  His 
words  according  to  his  conscientious  sense  of  their  meaning,  he  is  a  Chris- 
tian ;  and,  though  I  may  think  he  understands  Christ's  words  amiss,  yet 
that  is  a  question  of  interpretation,  and  no  more  ;  the  purpose  of  his  heart 
and  mind  is  to  obey  and  De  guided  by  Christ,  and  therefore  he  is  a  Chris- 
tian. But  I  believe, — ^if  I  err  as  to  the  matter  of  fact  I  shall  greatly  rejoice, 
— that  Unitarianism  happens  to  contain  many  persons  who  are  only  Unita- 
rians negatively,  as  not  oeing  Trinitarians ;  and  I  que&tion  whether  these 
follow  Christ  with  enough  of  sincerity  and  obedience  to  entitle  them  to  be 
called  Christians. 

Then  comes  the  question  of  practicability.  Here  undoubtedly  I  am  met 
at  a  disadvantage,  because  the  whole  tendency  of  tiie  last  century,  and  of 
men's  minds  pow,  is  to  shun  all  notions  of  comprehension;  and  as  liie  knot 
was  once  cut  by  persecution,  so  it  is  to  be  cut  now  by  toleration  and  omission. 
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But  it  is  an  experiment  vindoubtedly  worth  trying^  whether  for  the  soke 
of  upholding  the  Christian  character  of  our  University,  we  ought  not  to  ven- 
ture on  ground,  new  indeed  in  England,  just  at  present,  but  which  is  of  the 
very  essence  of  true  Christianity.  With  all  Christians  except  Roman  Cath- 
olics the  course  is  plain,  namely,  to  examine  every  candidate  ibr  a  degree 
in  one  of  the  Gospels  and  one  or  the  Epistles  out  of  the  Greek  Testament 
I  would  ask  of  every  man  the  previous  question,  "  To  what  denomination  of 
Christians  do  you  belong  ?  "  and  according  to  his  answer,  I  would  specially 
avoid  touching  on  those  points,  on  which  I  as  a  Churchman  difiered  from 
him.  I  should  probably  say  to  him  aloud,  if  the  examination  were  public, 
^^  Now  I  know  that  you  and  I  differ  on  such  and  such  points,  and  therefore  I 
shall  not  touch  on  them ;  but  we  have  a  great  deal  more  on  which  we 
agree,  and  therefore  I  may  ask  you  so  smd  so."  With  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics there  might  be  a  difficulty,  because  they  might  possibly  object  to  being 
examined  by  heretics,  or  in  the  Scriptures ;  but  if  so,  where  would  be  the 
difficulty  of  adding  a  Catholic  to  the  number  of  Fellows,  on  purpose  for  this 
object ;  or  where  would  be  the  difficulty  of  requiring  from  the  candidate,  be- 
ing a  Catholic,  a  certificate  of  proficiency  in  religious  knowledge  from  his 
own  Priest  or  Bishop  ?  What  you  state  about  doctrines  might  be  a  very 
good  argument  against  examining  in  anv  Articles  or  Creeds,  but  would  not 
affect  the  examination  in  a  book  or  books  of  the  Scripture ;  and  so  again 
with  evidences,  I  should  not  care  about  this ;  though  neither  do  I  see  that 
your  reference  to  Chalmers  makes  a  valid  objection ;  because  you  will  and 
must  have  Examiners  who  differ  on  fiAy  points  of  taste,  of  politics,  and  of 
philosophy ;  but  this  signifies  nothing,  as  long  as  they  are  sensible  men ; 
and,  if  they  are  not,  the  whole  thing  must  break  down  any  way.  But  the 
comparative  value  of  external  and  internal  Evidence  is  not  a  point  which 
forms  the  characteristic  difference  between  any  one  sect  and  another ;  it 
may  therefore  be  noticed  without  any  delicacy,  just  likd  any  moot  point  in 
history ;  and  an  Examiner  may  express  his  judgment  on  it.  though  of  course 
with  such  reserve  and  moderation  as  he  mav  think  fit.  If  you  say  that  aU 
points  which  have  ever  been  disputed  are  to  be  avoided,  you  reduce  your  ex- 
aminers to  such  mere  ciphers  as  would  deprive  them  of  all  weight  and  dig- 
nity. Certainly  I  shall  ieel  myself  as  in  a  certain  degree  appointed  to  mode- 
rate and  form  the  minds  of  those  who  come  to  me  for  academical  honours.  I 
ought  to  express  my  judgment  on  many  matters  as  that  of  a  man  qualified 
to  instruct  them,  and  as  entitled  to  an  authority  with  them.  You  will  not 
suppose  I  mean  an  infallible  authori^.  If  our  office  be  not  intended  to  be 
this,  it  will  be  a  great  mistake,  and  indeed  a  total  solecism,  as  far  as  regards 
education.  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  the  delicacy  of  our  task  as  well  as  of  its 
importance,  and  I  think  I  would  undertake  to  manage  it  discreetly;  but 
much  must  be  led  to  us.  Let  them  choose  the  best  men  they  can  find,  and 
then  let  them  trust  them  fully,  and  turn  them  out  if  they  do  not  like  them. 


CLIX.      TO   SIR   THOMAS    8.   PASLET,    BART. 

Rugby,  April  Rl.  1837. 

Our  one  day's  visit  to  Oxford  was  very  deUghtful ;  it  was  full 

of  kindlinesses  without  any  thing  of  a  contrary  sort ;  and  it  made  me  wish 
that  I  could  see  the  place  and  its  residents  oflener.  I  am  so  thoroughly 
fond  of  it,  that  I  can  quite  trust  myself  in  my  earnest  desire  to  see  it  reform- 
ed ;  indeed,  I  should  care  about  its  reform  much  less  if  I  did  not  value  it  so 

highly.    From  Oxford  we  came  back  to  our  work  as  usual From 

that  time  forward  we  have  never  been  quite  alone,  and  we  are  expecting 
other  friends  in  May  and  June,  so  that  our  hedf-year  will,  as  usual,  I  suppose, 
end  in  a  crowd ;  and  then  I  trust  we  may  meet  in  something  like  summer  in 
Westmoreland,  and  find  you  established  in  your  house,  and  enjoying  the 
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magnificence  of  the  view  and  the  snngness  of  that  delicious  glady  field  be- 
hind, which  lives  most  vividly  in  my  memory 

1  have  read  nothing  but  books  connected  with  my  own  business,  so  I  am 
sadly  ignorant  of  what  is  doing  in  the  publishing  world.  Jacob  Abbott's  last 
wort,  "  The  Way  to  do  Grood,"  will  I  think  please  you  veiy  much ;  with 
some  Americanisms,  not  of  ian^age  but  of  mind,  it  is  yet  delightful  to  read 
a  book  BO  good  and  so  sensible ;  so  zealous  for  what  is  valuable ;  so  fair 
about  what  is  indifierent.  I  have  also  looked  through  some  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  Dispatches.  He  is  difierent  enough  certainly  from  Abbott,  but 
the  work  gives  one  a  favourable  impression  of  him  morally,  I  think,  as  well 
as  intellectually:^  there  is  a  frankness  and  kindliness  about  his  letters  gene- 
rally which  is  very  attractive,  and  one  admires  the  activity  and  comprehen- 
siveness of  view  which  could  take  in  so  much  and  so  execute  it.  You  would 
be  interested  in  Sir  E.  Codrington's  strange  attack  upon  Sir  Pulteney  Mal- 
colm, and  gratified  by  the  strong  feeling  generally  expressed  in  Sir  Pulte- 
ney's  favour,  and  in  admiration  of  hief  character 

I  shall  like  to  hear  your  remarks  on  the  weather.  I  never  remember  any 
thing  to  equal  it ;  but  I  find  from  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  that  1799  was 
very  nearly  as  bad.  and  from  Evelyn's  Memoirs  that  1658  was  rather  worse. 
The  wind  was  northerly  for  nearly  six  months,  and  on  the  second  of  June, 
old  style,  the  season  was  as  cold  as  winter.  It  is  certainly  so  at  present ; 
.  and  what  is  remarkable  is,  that  the  wind  blows  equally  cold  from  all  points 
of  the  compass.  I  connect  the  constant  north-west  winds  with  the  Magnetic 
Pole,  and  as  all  phenomena  of  weather  have  to  do  with  electricity  and 
volcanic  action,  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  of  something  extraordinary 
in  the  way  of  earthquakes  or  eruptions  before  the  end  of  the  year.  This  is 
a  sad  dull  letter,  but  my  life  afibrds  but  Uttle  variety. 


CLX.      TO   AN    OLD  PUPIL.      (C.) 

Bofby,  April  5, 18S7. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  answer  your  kind  and  interesting  letter,  for 
which  I  beg  you  to  accept  my  best  thanks.  I  can  hardly  answer  it  as  I 
could  wish,  but  I  do  not  like  to  delay  writing  to  you  any  longer.  Your  ac- 
count of  yourself  and  of  that  unhealthy  state  of  body  and  mind  under  which 
you  have  been  labouring,  was  very  touching  to  me.  I  rejoice  that  you  were 
recovering  from  it,  but  still  you  must  not  be  surprised  if  God  should  be 
pleased  to  continue  your  trials  for  some  time  longer.  It  is  to  me  a  matter 
of  the  deepest  thankfulness,  that  the  fears,  which  I  at  one  time  had  expressed 
to  you  about  yourself,  have  been  so  entirely  groundless :  we  have  the  com- 
fort of  thinking  that,  with  the  heart  once  turned  to  God,  and  going  on  in  His 
faith  ELnd  fear,  nothing  can  ^o  very  wrong  with  us,  although  we  may  have 
much  to  sufier  and  many  trials  to  undergo.  I  rejoice  too  that  your  mind 
seems  to  be  in  a  healthier  state  about  the  prosecution  of  your  studies.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  it  is  a  most  solemn  duty  to  cultivate  our  understandings  to 
the  uttermost,  for  I  have  seen  the  evil  moral  consequences  of  fanaticism  to 
a  greater  degree  than  I  ever  expected  to  see  them  realized ;  and  I  am  satis- 
fied that  a  neglected  intellect  is  far  oflener  the  cause  of  mischief  to  a  man, 
than  a  perverted  or  over-valued  one.  Men  retain  their  natural  quickness 
and  cleverness,  while  their  reason  and  judgment  are  allowed  to  go  to  ruin, 
and  thus  they  do  work  their  minds  and  gain  influence,  and  are  pleased  at 
gaining  it ;  but  it  is  the  undisciplined  mind  which  they  are  exercising,  in- 
stead of  one  wisely  disciplined.    I  trust  that  you  will  gain  a  good  foundation 

^  '  His  impresBion  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  character  was  in  fact  considerably 
raised  by  this  work,  and  a  volume  of  the  Dispatches  was  one  of  the  books  which  most 
^qaently  accompanied  him  when  traTelling. 
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of  wisdom  in  Oxford,  which  may  minister  in  after  years  to  Grod'a  gloir  and 
the  good  of  souls ;  and  I  call  by  the  name  of  wisdom, — knowledge,  rich  and 
varied,  digested  and  combined,  and  pervaded  through  and  through  by  the 
light  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Remember  tlie  words,  "Every  scribe  instructed 
to  the  kingdom  of  God  is  like  unto  a  householder,  who  bringeth  out  of  his 
treasure  things  new  and  old  ;^^  that  is,  who  does  not  think  that  either  the 
four  first  centuries  on  the  one  hand,  nor  the  nineteenth  century  on  the  other, 
have  a  monopoly  of  truth  ;  but  who  combines  a  knowledge  of  one  with  that 
of  the  other,  and  judges  all  according  to  the  judgment  which  he  has  gained 
from  the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures.  I  am  obliged  to  write  more  ehordy 
than  I  could  wish  ;  let  me  hear  from  you  w^hen  you  can,  and  see  you  when 
you  can,  and  be  sure  that,  whether  my  judgments  be  right  or  wrong,  yoa 
nave  no  friend  who  more  earnestly  would  wish  to  assist  you  in  that  only 
narrow  road  to  life  eternal,  which  I  feel  sure  that  you  by  Grod's  grace  are 
now  treading. 


CLXI.      TO   BISHOP   OTTER. 

Rugby,  April  30, 1837. 

I  venture  to  address  you,  and  I  trust  to  your  forgiveness  for  so  doing,  on 
a  subject  in  which  we  have  a  common  interest,  the  new  University  of  Lon-* 
don ;  and  I  am  the  more  induced  to  address  you  particularly,  as  I  understand 
that  you  are  disposed  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  arrangements  to  be 
made  ;  as  vou  have  had  practical  experience  in  education ;  and  as  you  are 
one  of  the  few  members  of  our  profession  who  happen  to  belong  to  the  Uni- 
versity. I  imagine,  also,  that  the  particular  department  with  which  I  am 
likely  to  be  concerned,  will  be  that  m  which  you  too  will  be  most  interested, 
the  Examination  for  Degrees  in  Arts.  And  I  find  that  a  committee  was  to 
be  appointed  yesterday,  to  draw  up  something  of  a  pleua  on  this  subject  I 
hope  to  be  in  town  very  shortly,  but  my  visit  must  necessarily  be  very  brief, 
and  I  feel  that  I  should  much  further  my  views,  if  I  could  explain  them  to 
your  Lordship  beforehand,  and  above  all,  if^  as  I  hope,  I  shall  be  so  happy 
as  to  find  that  you  agree  with  them. 

I  need  not  say  that  I  cordially  agree  with  the  principle  of  the  University 
that  it  recognizes  no  sectarian  distinctions.  But  while  I  fully  allow  this,  I 
also  find  it  expressly  declared  in  our  charter,  that  we  are  founded  for  the 
advancement  of  ^'  Religion  and  Morality."  And  this  seems  to  lead  to  the 
exact  conclusion  which  I  most  earnestly  approve  of,  that  we  are  to  be  a 
Christian  University,  but  not  a  Romanist  one,  nor  a  Protestant,  neither  ex- 
clusively Church  of  England,  nor  exclusively  dissenting.  "  Religion,'^  in 
the  king's  mouth,  can  mean  only  Christianity ;  in  fact,  no  Christian  can  use 
it  in  any  other  sense  without  manifest  inconsistency. — A^in,  must  it  not 
follow  that  if  we  enter  at  all  upon  moral  science,  whether  it  be  Moral  Phi- 
losophy or  History,  we  must  be  supposed  to  have  some  definite  notions  of 
moral  truth  ?  Now  those  notions  are  not,  I  suppose,  to  be  the  notions  of 
each  individual  Examiner ;  we  must  refer  to  some  standard.  I  suppose  that 
a  man  could  hardly  get  a  degree  in  physical  science  if  he  made  Aristotle's 
Physics  his  standard  of  truth  m  those  matters.  Now  there  are  many  views 
of  moral  truth,  quite  as  false  as  those  of  Aristotle  on  physical  science ;  but 
what  are  we  to  take  for  our  standard  of  truth  ?  We  must,  it  seems  to  me, 
have  some  standard,  in  whatever  we  profess  to  examine,  and  what  can  that 
standard  be  to  any  Christian,  except  what  he  believes  to  be  God's  revealed 
will  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  we  cannot  recognize  any  other  standard  of  moral 
truth  without  directly  renouncing  Christ  as  our  Master. — Further,  Mr.  Lie- 
ber,  who  wrote  a  little  book  of  his  Reminiscences  of  Niebuhr,  who  is  now 
engaged  in  one  of  the  American  colleges  in  Carolina,  and  has  published 
some  exceedingly  good  papers  on  the  system  there  pursued,  lays  it  down  as 
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a  matter  of  common  sense,  that, — without  entering  into  the  religious  ques- 
tion,— a  knowledge  of  the  Christian  Scriptures  must  form  a  part  of  the 
merely  intellectual  education  of  ail  persons  in  Christian  countries.  He  says, 
I  think  most  truly,  that  Christianity  has  so  coloured  all  our  institutions,  and 
all  our  literature,  and  has  in  so  many  points  modified  or  even  dictated  our 
laws,'  that  no  one  can  be  considered  as  an  educated  man  who  is  not  acquainted 
with  its  authoritative  documents.  'He  considers  that  a  liberal  education 
without  the  Scriptures,  must  be,  in  any  Christian  country,  a  contradiction  in 
terms. 

My  conclusion  is,  that  we  are  bound  in  some  way  or  other  to  recognize 
this  trulii.  We  may,  indeed,  give  Degrees  in  Law  and  Medicine,  without 
acknowledging  it ;  so  we  may  also  in  physical  science ;  so  we  may  also  in 
pure  science  and  philology.  None  of  these  things,  nor  all  of  them  together,  . 
constitute  education  But  'iC  we  profeps  to  give  Degrees  in  Arts,  we  are  un- 
derstood, I  think,  as  giving  our  testimony  that  a  man  has  received  a  liberal 
education.  And  the  same  result  follows  from  our  examining  on  any  moral 
subject,  such  as  History  or  Moral  Philosophy ;  because  it  is  precisely  moral 
knowledge,  and  moral  knowledge  only,  which  properly  constitutes  educa- 
tion. 

The  University  of  Bonn, — the  only  one  of  the  Prussian  universities  with 
the  system  of  which  I  happen  to  be  acquainted. — is  open,  as  you  know,  to 
Catholics  and  Protestants  e<][ually.  But  both  nave  their  Professors  and 
their  regular  courses  of  religious  mstruction.    Now  as  we  do  not  teach  at 

S resent,  but  only  examine,  and  as  we  confer  no  degrees  in  Theology,  our 
ifficulty  will  be  of  a  far  simpler  kind.  It  may  be  met,  I  think,  perfectly 
easily  in  two  or  three  different  manners.  I  suppose  that,  for  any  of  the 
reasons  stated  above,  our  Bachelor  of  Arts'  Degree  must  imply  a  knowledge 
of  the  Christian  Scriptures.  But  then,  as  we  are  not  to  be  sectarian,  neither 
you  and  I  on  the  one  hand,  nor  any  of  our  Dissenting  colleagues  on  the 
odier,  have  any  right  to  put  their  own  construction  on  this  term,  "  know- 
ledge of  the  Scriptures."  I  think  that  an  Unitarian  knows  them  very  ill, 
ana  he  would  think  the  same  of  us.  But  we  agree  in  attaching  an  equal 
value  to  a  "  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,"  each  of  us  interpreting  the  phrase 
in  his  own  way. 

I  would  propose,  then,  two  or  three  modes  of  ascertaining  every  candi- 
date's knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  in  his  own  meaning  of  the  term.  First, 
in  imitation  of  the  University  of  Bonn,  there  might  be  members  of  the 
Senate  of  different  denominations  of  Christians  to  examine  the  members  of 
their  own  communions.  Practically,  this  would  involve  no  great  multitude ; 
I  doubt  if  it  would  require  more  than  three  divisions,  our  own  Church,  Ro- 
man Catholics,  and  Unitarians.  I  doubt  if  the  orthodox  Dissenters,  as  they 
are  called,  would  have  any  objection  to  be  examined  by  you  or  me  in  such 
books  of  the  New  Testament  els  they  themselves  chose  to  bring  up,  when 
they  were  required  to  subscribe  to  no  Articles  or  Liturgy,  and  were  ex- 
amined as  persons  whose  opinions  on  their  own  peculiar  points  of  difference 
were  not  tolerated  merely,  but  solemnly  recognized  5  so  that  there  would  be 
neither  any  suspicion  of  compromise  on  their  part,  nor  of  attempts  at  pros- 
elytism  on  ours. 

Secondly,  we  might  even  do  less  than  this,  and  merely  require  from  every 
candidate  for  a  Degree  in  Arts,  a  certificate,  signed  by  two  ministers  of  his  own 
persuasion,  that  he  was  comoetently  instructed  in  Christian  knowledge  as  un 
derstood  by  the  members  or  their  communion.     This  is  no  more  tlian  every 

roung'person  in  our  own  Church  now  gets,  previously  to  his  Confirmation, 
think  this  would  be  a  very  inferior  plan  to  the  former,  inasmuch  as  the 
certificates  might  in  some  cases  be  worth  very  little ;  but  still  it  completely 
eaves  the  principle  recognized  in  ourHUharter,  and  indispensable,  I  think,  to 
every  plan  of  education,  or  for  the  ascertaining  of  the  sufficiency  of  any  one's 
education,  in  a  Christian  country, — that  Christian  knowledge  is  a  necessary 
part  of  the  formation  and  cultivation  of  the  mind  of  every  one. 
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Thirdly,  we  might,  I  am  sure,  do  what  were  best  of  all.  and  which  mi^bn 
produce  benefits  in  the  course  of  time,  more  than  could  oe  told.  All  Pro- 
testants acknowledge  the  Scriptures  as  their  common  authority,  and  all  desire 
their  children  to  study  them.  Let  every  candidate  for  a  Degree  bring  up  tt 
his  own  choice  some  one  Gospel,  and  some  one  Epistle  in  Uie  Greek  Testa- 
ment. Let  him  declare,  on  coming  before  us,  to  what  communion  he  belongs. 
We  know  what  are  the  peculiar  views  entertained  by  him  as  such,  and  we 
would  respect  them  most  religiously.  But  on  all  common  ground  we  might 
examine  him  thoroughly,  and  how  infinite  would  be  the  good  of  thus];»t»Ting, 
by  actual  experience,  how  much  more  our  common  ground  is  than  our  pe- 
culiar ground.  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  examine  to-morrow  in  any  Umtm- 
rian  school  in  England^  in  presence  of  parents  and  masters.  I  will  not  put  a 
question  that  should  onend,  and  yet  1  will  give  such  an  examination  as  should 
bring  out,  or  prove  the  absence  of  what  you  and  I  should  agree  in  consider- 
ing to  be  Christian  knowledge  of  the  highest  value.  I  speak  as  one  who 
has  been  used  to  examine  voung  men  m  the  Scriptures  for  twenty  years 
nearly,  and  I  pledge  myself  to  the  perfect  easiness  of  doing  this.  Our 
examinations,  in  fact,  will  carry  their  own  security  with  them,  if  onr  char- 
acters would  not ;  they  will  be  public,  and  we  snould  not  and  could  not 
venture  to  proselytize,  even  if  we  wished  it.  But  the  very  circumstance  of 
our  having  joined  the  London  University  at  the  risk  of  much  odium  from  a 
large  part  of  our  profession,  would  be  a  warrant  for  our  entering  into  the 
spirit  of  the  Charter  with  perfect  sincerity.  I  have  no  sufficient  apology  to 
offer  for  this  long  intrusion  upon  your  patience,  but  my  overwhelming  sense  of 
the  importance  of  the  subject  It  depends  wholly,  as  I  think,  on  our  deci- 
sion on  this  point,  whether  our  success  will  be  a  blessing  or  a  curse  to  the 
country.  A  Christian,  and  yet  not  sectarian  University,  would  be  a  bless- 
ing of  no  common  magnitude.  An  University  that  conceived  of  education 
as  not  involving  in  it  £e  pfinciples  of  moral  truth,  would  be  an  evil,  I  think, 
no  less  enormous. 


CLXII.      TO   TBE   REV.   H.   HILL. 

(In  aoswei  to  qveiUont  aboat  Thseydidet.) 

Rogbj,  May  S5»  1837. 

My  experience  about  Thucydides  has  told  me  that  the 

knowledge  required  to  illustrate  him  may  be  taken  at  any  thing  you  please, 
from  Mitford  up  to  omne  scibile.  I  suppose  that  the  most  direct  illustrations 
are  to  be  found  in  Aristophanes,  the  Achamians,  the  Peace,  the  Birds,  and 
the  Clouds ;  as  also  in  the  speech  of  Andocides  de  Mysteriis.  For  the 
Greek,  Bekker's  text,  in  his  smaller  edition  of  1832,  and  a  good  Index  Ver- 
borum,  though  bad  is  the  best,  are,  I  think,  the  staple.  You  may  add,  in- 
stead of  a  Lexicon,  Reiske's  Index  Verborum  to  Demosthenes,  and  Mitch- 
ell's to  Plato  and  Isocrates,  with  Schweiffhftuser's  Lexicon  Herodoteum. 
Buttman's  larger  Greek  Grammar  is  thel>e8t  thing  for  the  forms  of  the 
Verbs  ;  as  for  Syntax,  Thucydides,  in  many  places,  is  his  own  law. 

We  talk  about  going  to  Rome,  which  will  be  a  virtuous  effort  if  I  do  go, 
for  my  heart  is  at  Fox  How.  Yet  I  should  love  to  talk  once  agam  with 
Bunsen  on  the  Capitol,  and  to  expatiate  with  him  on  tlie  green  upland  plain 
of  Algidus. 

I  congratulate  you — and  I  do  not  mean  it  as  a  mere  fa^on  de  parler — ob 
your  Ordination. 
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CLXIII.      *T0   C.  J.   VAUGHAN,   ESQ. 

Rugby,  September  13,  1837. 

The  first  sheet  of  the  History  is  actually  printed,  and  I 

hope  it  will  be  out  before  the  winter.  But  I  am  sure  that  it  will  disappoint 
no  one  so  much  as  it  will  myself;  for  I  see  a  standard  of  excellence  oefore 
me  in  my  mind,  which  I  cannot  realize ;  and  I  mourn  over  the  deficient 
knowledge  of  my  book,  seeing  how  much  requires  to  be  known  in  order  to 
write  History  well,  and  how  soon  in  so  many  places  the  soil  of  my  own 
knowledge  is  bored  through,  and  there  is  the  barren  rock  or  gravel  which 
yields  nothing. 

I  could  write  on  much,  but  my  time  presses.  I  am  anxious  to  know 
your  final  decision  as  to  profession ;  but  I  do  not  like  to  attempt  to  influence 
you.  Whatever  be  your  choice,  it  does  not  much  matter,  if  you  follow 
steadily  our  great  common  profession,  Christ's  service.  Alas !  when  will 
the  Church  ever  exist  in  more  than  in  name,  so  that  this  profession  might 
have  that  zeal  infused  into  it  which  is  communicated  by  an  "  Esprit  de 
Corps ;"  and,  if  the  "  Body"  were  the  real  Church,  instead  of  our  abomi- 
nable sects,  with  their  half  priestcraft,  hdf  profemeness,  its  "  Spirit"  would 
be  one  that  we  might  desire  to  receive  into  all  our  hearts  and  all  our 
minds. 


CLXIV.      TO   THE   REV.  J.   HEARN. 

Rogbj,  September  95, 1837. 

I  have  to  thank  you  for  two  very  kind  letters,  as  also  for  a 

volume  of  C 's  Sermons Do  you  know  that  C was 

an  old  Oxford  pupil  of  mine  in  1815?  and  a  man  for  whom  I  have  a  great 
regard,  though  I  am  afraid  he  thinks  me  a  heretic,  and  though  he  has  joined 
that  party  which,  as  a  party,  I  think  certainly  to  be  a  very  bad  one.  But,  if 
you  ever  see  C— — ,  I  should  be  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  would  give  him 
my  kind  remembrances.  It  grieves  me  to  be  so  parted  as  I  am  from  so 
many  men  with  whom  I  was  once  intimate.  I  feel  and  epesk  very  strongly 
against  their  party,  but  I  always  consider  the  party  as  a  mere  abstraction  of 
its  peculiar  character  as  a  parfy,  and  as  such  I  think  it  detestable ;  but  take 
any  individual  member  of  it,  and  his  character  is  made  up  of  many  other 
elements  than  the  mere  peculiarities  of  his  party.  He  may  be  kind-hearted, 
sensible  on  many  subjects,  sincere,  and  a  good  Christian,  and  therefore  I 
may  love  and  respect  him,  though  his  party  cus  such, — that  is,  the  peculiar 
views  which  constitute  the  bond  of  union  amongst  its  members, — I  think  to 
be  most  utterly  at  variance  with  Christianity.  But  I  dare  say  many  peo- 
ple, hearing  and  reading  my  strong  condemnations  of  Tories  and  Newman- 
ites,  think  that  I  feel  very  bitterly  against  all  who  belong  to  these  parties ; 
whereas — unless  they  are  merely  Tories  and  Newmanites — I  feel  no  dislike 
to  them,  and  in  many  instances  love  and  value  them  exceedingly.  Hamp- 
den's business  seemed  to  me  different,  as  there  was  in  that  something  more 
than  theoretical  opinions;  there  was  downright  evil  acting,  and  the  more  I 
consider  it,  the  ftore  does  my  sense  of  its  evil  rise.  Certainly  my  opinion  of 
the  principal  actors  in  that  affair  has  been  altered  by  it  towards  them  per- 
sonally ;  I  do  not  say  that  it  should  make  me  forget  all  their  good  qualities, 

but  I  consider  it  as  a  very  serious  blot  in  their  moral  character 

But  I  did  not  mean  to  fill  my  letter  with  this,  only  the  thought  of  C 

made  me  Yemember  how  mucn  I  was  alienated  from  many  old  friends,  and 
then  I  wish  to  explain  how  I  really  did  feel  about  them,  for  I  believe  that 
many  people  thinx  me  to  be  very  hard  and  very  bitter ;  thinking  so,  I  hope 
and  believe,  unjustly. 
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CLXV.      *  TO   DR.  GREENBILL. 

Rugbj,  Sepunber  18, 1897. 

I  shall  be  anxious  to  hear  what  you  think  of  Hom<EO- 

pathy,  which  my  wife  has  tried  twice  with  wonderful  success,  and  I  once 
with  quite  success  enough  to  try  it  again.  Also  I  shall  like  to  hear  any 
thing  fresh  about  Animal  Magrnetism,  which  has  always  excited  my  curiosi- 
ty. But  more  than  all,  I  would  fain  lecurn  something  of  malaria,  and  about 
the  causes  of  pestilential  disease,  particularly  the  Cholera.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  while  all  ordinary  disease  seems  to  yield  more  and  more  to  our  increas- 
ed knowledge,  pestilences  seem  still  to  be  reserved  by  God  for  his  own  pur- 
poses, and  to  baffle  as  completely  our  knowledge  of  their  causes,  and  our 
power  to  meet  them,  as  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world.  Indeed,  the 
Cholera  kills  more  quickly  than  any  of  the  recorded  plagues  of  antiquity ; 
and  yet  a  poison  so  malignant  can  be  introduced  into  the  air,  and  neither  its 
causes  nor  its  existence  understood ;  we  see  only  its  effects.  Influenza  and 
Cholera,  I  observe,  just  attack  the  opposite  parts  of  the  system ;  the  former 
fastening  especially  on  the  chest  and  censorium,  which  are  perfectly  unaf- 
fected, I  believe,  in  Cholera.  As  to  connecting  the  causes  of  either  with 
any  of  the  obvious  phenomena  of  weather  or  locality,  it  seems  to  me  a  pure 
folly  to  attempt  it ;  as  great  as  the  folly  of  ascribing  malaria  to  the  mias- 
mata of  aquatic  plants.  I  shall  be  very  much  interested  in  hearing  your 
reports  of  the  latest  discoveries  in  these  branches  of  science  ;  Medicine, 
like  Law,  having  always  attracted  me  as  much  in  its  study  as  it  has  re^ 
pelled  me  in  practice ;  not  that  I  feel  alike  towards  the  practice  of  both ;  on 
the  contrary,  I  honour  the  one  as  much  as  I  abhor  the  other ;  the  physician 
meddles  with  physical  evil  in  order  to  relieve  and  abate  it;  the  lawyer  med- 
dles with  moral  evil  rather  to  aggravate  it  than  to  mend Yet  the 

istudy  of  Law  is,  I  think,  glorious,  transcending  that  of  any  earthly  thing. 


CLXVI.      TO   W.  EMP80N,   ESU. 

Rufby,  Noramber  18, 1637. 

I  trust  that  I  need  not  assure  you  that  I  feel  as  deeply  interested  as  any 
man  can  do  in  the  welfare  of  our  University,  and  most  deeply  should  1 
grieve  if  any  act  of  mine  were  to  impair  it  J3ut  then  I  am  mterested  in 
the  University,  so  far  as  it  may  be  a  means  towards  effecting  certain  great 
ends ;  if  it  does  not  promote  these,  it  is  valueless  ;  if  it  obstruct  them,  it  is 
actually  pernicious.  So  far  I  know  we  are  agreed ;  but  then  to  my  mind  the 
whole  good  that  a  University  can  do  toward  the  cause  of  general  educa- 
tion depends  on  its  holding  manifestly  a  Christian  character ;  if  it  does  not 
hold  this,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  at  once  so  mischievous,  from  giving  its  sane 
tion  to  a  most  miscliievous  principle,  that  its  evil  will  far  outweigh  its  good. 
Now  the  education  system  in  Ireland,  which  has  yet  been  violendy  con- 
demned by  many  good  men,  is  Christieui,  though  it  is  not  Protestant  or 
Catholic ;  their  Scripture  lessons  give  it  the  Christian  character  cleariy 
and  decisively.  Now  are  we  really  for  the  sake  of  a  few  Jews,  who  may 
like  to  have  a  Degree  in  Arts, — or  for  the  sake  of  one  or  t#o  Mahomedans, 
who  may  possibly  have  the  same  wish,  or  for  the  sak^  of  English  unbeliev- 
ers, who  dare  not  openly  avow  themselves, — are  we  to  destroy  our  only 
chance  of  our  being  either  useful  or  respected  as  an  institution  of  national 
education  ?  There  is  no  difficulty  with  DisSenters  of  any  denomination ; 
what  we  have  proposed  has  been  so  carefully  considered,  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  pretend  that  it  bears  a  sectarian  character ;  it  is  objected  to  merely  as 
being  Christian,  as  excluding  Jews,  Turks,  and  misbelievers. 

Now, — considering  the  small  numbers  of  the  two  first  of  these  dividons, 
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and  that  the  last  have  as  yet  no  ostensible  and  recognized  existence,  and 
that  our  Charter  declares  in  the  very  opening  that  the  end  of  our  institution 
is  the  promotion  of  religion  and  morality, — I  hold  myself  abundantly  justi- 
fied in  interpreting  the  subsequent  expressions  as  relating  only  to  all  denom- 
inations of  Her  Majesty's  Christian  subjects,  and  in  that  sense  I  cordially 
accede  to  them.  Beyond  that  I  cannot  go,  as  I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt 
that  it  is  better  to  go  on  with  our  present  system,  with  all  its  narrowness  and 
deficiencies,  than  to  be^in  a  pretended  system  of  national  education  on  any 
other  than  a  Christian  oasis.  As  to  myself,  therefore,  my  course  is  perfectly 
clear.  If  our  report  be  rejected  on  Wednesday, — I  mean  as  to  its  Christian 
clauses, — I  certainly  will  not  allow  my  name  to  be  affixed  to  it  without 
them  ;  nor  can  I  assist  any  farther  in  preparing  a  scheme  of  Examination 
which  I  should  regard  as  a  mere  evil.  It  would  be  the  first  time  that  educa- 
tion in  England  was  avowedly  unchristianized  for  the  sake  of  accommodat- 
ing Jews  or  unbelievers ;  and  as,  on  the  one  hand,  I  do  not  believe  that 
either  of  these  are  so  numerous  as  to  be  entitled  to  consideration  even  on 
points  far  less  vital,  so,  if  they  were  ever  so  numerous,  it  might  be  a  very 
good  reason  why  the  national  property  should  be  given  to  their  establish- 
ments and  taken  away  from  ours,  out  nothing  could  ever  justify  a  compro- 
mise between  us  and  them  in  such  a  matter  as  education 

I  am  quite  sure  that  no  earnest  Christian  would  wish  the  Gospels  and 
Acts,  and  the  Scripture  History,  to  be  excluded,  because  they  were  in  some 
instances  understood  difi*erently.  It  was  a  sure  mark  of  the  false  mother 
when  she  said,  "  let  the  child  oe  neither  mine  nor  thine,  but  divide  it ;"  the 
real  mother  valued  the  child  very  differently.  I  can  see,  therefore,  in  this 
question,  no  persons  opposed  to  us  whom  I  should  wish  to  conciliate, — no 
benefits  in  the  University,  if  it  bears  no  mark  of  Christianity  which  I  should 
think  worth  preserving.  It  will  grieve  me  very  much  if  we  in  the  last  result 
take  a  different  view  of  this  matter. 


CLXVII.   TO  THE  REV.  TREVENEN  PENROSE. 

(Bis  brother-in-law.) 

Rugby,  Norember  90, 1837. 

I  have  long  since  purposed  to  write  to  you,  and  at  last  I  hope  I  shall  be 
able  to  do  it.  I  always  read  your  additions  to  the  Journal  with  ^reat  inter- 
est, and  they  never  fail  to  awaken  in  me  many  thoughts  of  various  kinds, 
but  principally,  I  think,  a  strong  sense  of  the  blessing  which  seems  to  follow 
your  father's  nouse,  and  of  the  true  peace,  which,  for  seventeen  years,  I  can 
testify,  and  I  believe  for  many  more,  has  continually  abided  with  it  And 
this  peace  I  am  inclined  to  value  above  every  other  blessing  in  the  world  ; 
for  it  is  very  far  from  the  "  Otium  "  of  the  Epicurean,  and  might  indeed  be 
enjoyed  any  where ;  but  in  your  case  outward  circumstances  seem  happily 
to  have  combined  with  inward,  and  other  people  have  rarely,  I  believe,  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  one  or  of  the  other.  I  am  not  disposed  to  quarrel  with 
my  own  lot,  nevertheless,  it  is  not  altogether  peaceful,  and  this  great  con- 
cern oppresses  me  more  as  I  grow  older,  and  as  I  feel  more  deeply  the  evils 
I  am  powerless  to  quell.  You  see  much  hardness,  perhaps,  and  much  igno- 
rance, but  then  you  see  also  much  softness,  if  nowhere  else,  yet  amongst  the 
sick ;  and  you  see  much  affection  and  self-denial  amongst  the  poor,  which 
are  things  to  refresh  the  heart ;  but  I  have  always  to  deal  with  health  and 
youth,  and  lively  spirits,  which  are  rarely  soft  or  self-denying.  And  where 
there  is  little  intellectual  power,  as  generally  there  is  very  little,  it  is  very 
hard  to  find  any  points  of  sympathy.  And  the  effect  of  this  prevalent  medi- 
ocrity of  character  is  very  grievous.  Gbod  does  not  grow,  and  the  fallow- 
ground  lies  ready  for  all  evu. 


I 
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CLXVIII.      TO   W.   EMPSON,   E8Q. 

Rogbj,  November  SB,  1B37. 

The  whole  question  turns  upon  this : — whether  the  country 

understood,  and  was  meant  to  understand,  that  the  University  of  London 
was  to  he  open  to  all  Christians  without  distinction,  or  to  all  men  without 
distinction.  The  question  which  had  been  discussed  with  regard  to  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  was  the  admissibility  of  Dissenters;  which  in  conuomi 
speech  does  not  mean,  I  think,  Dissenters  from  Christianity :  no  one  argued, 
80  far  as  I  know,  for  the  admission  of  avowed  imbelievers.  I  thought  that 
the  University  of  London  was  intended  to  solve  this  question,  and  I  there- 
fore readily  joined  it.  I  thought  that  whatever  difficulties  were  supposed  to 
exist  with  respect  to  the  introduction  of  the  Greek  Testament,  related  to 
Dissenters  only,  and,  as  such,  I  respected  them ;  and  our  plan,  therefore^ 
waiving  the  Epistles,  requires  only  some  one  Gospel  and  the  Acts ;  that  is, 
any  one  who  is  afraid  of  the  Grospel  of  St  John,  may  take  up  St  Luke,  or 
St.  Mark ;  and  St  Luke  and  the  Acts  have  been  translated  by  the  Inah 
Board  of  Education,  and  are  used  in  the  Irish  schools  with  the  nill  consent 
of  Catholics  and  Protestants ;  nor  do  I  imagine  that  any  Protestant  Dissent- 
ers could  consistently  object  to  either.  I  do  not  see  the  force  of  the  argu- 
ment about  the  College  in  Gower  Street ;  because  we  admit  their  stadents 
to  be  examined  for  degrees,  we  do  not  sanction  their  system,  any  more  than 
we  sanction  the  very  opposite  system  of  King's  College.  Nor  does  it  follow^ 
80  far  as  I  see,  that  University  College  must  have  a  Professor  of  Theology, 
because  we  expect  its  members  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  elementB  of 
Christianity.  University  College  hopes — or  has  not  yet  ventured  to  sav  it 
does  not  hope — that  its  students  are  provided  with  tnis  knowledge  beu>re 
they  join  it  But  I  should  protest,  in  the  strongest  terms,  against  its  being 
supposed  that  our  University  is  to  be  merely  an  University  College  ^th  a 
Charter :  if  so,  undoubtedly  I  would  not  belong  to 'it  for  an  hour.  Yoa  eay 
that  we  are  bringing  in  the  Greek  Testament  by  a  side  wind,  in  putting  it 
in  amongst  the  Classical  writers :  but,  if  by  Classics  we  mean  any  thmg 
more  than  Greek  and  Latin  Grammar,  they  are  just  the  one  part  of  our  Ex- 
amination which  embraces  points  of  general  education:  for  instance,  we 
have  put  in  some  recommendations  about  Modem  Histonr,  which,  i£ 
Classics  be  taken  to  the  letter,  are  just  as  much  of  a  departure  from  our  pro- 
vince as  what  we  have  done  about  the  Greek  Testament  On  the  whole,  I 
am  quite  clear  as  to  my  original  position,  namely,  that  if  you  once  get  off 
from  the  purely  natural  ground  of^physical  science,  Philology,  and  pure  Lo- 
gic,— the  moment,  in  short,  on  which  you  enter  upon  any  moral  subjects, — 
whether  Moral  Philosophy  or  History, — you  must  either  be  Christian  or 
Antichristian,  for  you  touch  upon  the  groimd  of  Christianity,  and  you  must 
either  take  it  as  your  standard  of  moral  judgment, — or  you  must  renounce 
it,  and  either  follow  another  standard,  or  have  no  standard  at  all.  In  other 
words,  again,  the  moment  you  touch  on  what  alone  is  education, — ^the  form* 
ing  the  moral  principles  and  habits  of  man, — ^neutrality  is  impossible ;  it 
would  be  very  possible,  if  Christianity  consisted  really  in  a  set  of^ theoretical 
truths,  as  many  seem  to  fancy ;  but  it  is  not  possible,  inasmuch  as  it  claims 
to  be  the  paramout  arbiter  of  all  our  moral  judgments ;  and  he  who  judees 
of  good  and  evil,  right  and  wrong,  without  reference  to  its  authority  virtuiuly, 
denies  it.  The  Grower  Street  College  I  therefore  hold  to  be  Antichristiaii,  . 
inasmuch  as  it  meddles  with  moral  subjects, — having  lectures  in  History,-^ 
and  yet  does  not  require  Professors  to  be  Christians.  And  so  long  as  ^e 
Scriptures  were  held  to  contain  divine  truth  on  phjrsical  science,  it  was 
then  impossible  to  give  even  physical  instruction  neutrally ;— you  must 
either  teach  it,  according  to  God's  principles,  (it  being  assumed  that  God's 
word  had  pronounced  concerning  it,)  or  in  defiance  of  them.  I  hope  we 
may  meet  on  Saturday :  I  know  that  you  are  perfectly  sincere,  aoid  that 
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L is  so :  nevertheless,  I  am  persuaded  that  your  argument  ^oes  on  an 

over-estimate  of  the  theological  and  abstract  character  of  Christiajiity,  tend 
an  under-estimate  of  it  as  a  moral  law ;  else  how  can  L talk  of  a  clergy- 
man being  in  a  false  position  in  belonging  to  the  University,  if  he  does  not 
think  that  the  position  is  equally  false  for  every  Christian :  if  it  be  false  for 
me  it  is  false  for  you,  except  on  the  priestcrafl  notion,  which  is  as  unchris- 
tian, in  my  opinion,  as  the  system  in  Grower  Street  Indeed,  the  two  help 
one  another  well. 


CLXIX.      TO   /.   C.   PLATT,   ESa. 

Rugbj,  D«eenb«i6, 1837. 

I  am  afraid  that  I  did  no  service  to  the  Hertford  Re^ 

former ;  for  what  I  sent  them  was,  I  knew,  too  general  and  discursive  for  a 
newspaper :  but  they  would  insert  all  my  articles,  and  I  felt  that  they  would 
not  thank  me  for  any  more  such,  and  I  thought  that  I  could  not  manage  to 
write  what  really  would  be  to  their  purpose.  You  must  not  misundersteuid 
me,  as  if  I  thought  my  writings  were  too  good  for  a  newspaper ;  it  is  very 
much  the  contrary,  for  I  think  that  a  newspaper  requires  a  more  condensed 
and  practical  style  than  I  am  equal  to, — such,  perhaps,  as .  only  habit  and 
mixing  more  in  the  actual  shock  of  opinions  can  give  a  man.  My  writing 
partakes  of  the  character  of  my  way  of  life,  which  is  very  mucn  retired 
from  the  highway  of  politics,  and  of  all  great  discussions,  though  it  is  engag- 
ed enough  with  a  busy  little  world  of  its  own 

I  was  much  gratified  in  the  summer  oy  going  over  to  France  for  about 
ten  days,  at  the  end  of  the  holidays,  with  my  wife  and  three  eldest  children. 
Seven  years  had  elapsed  since  I  had  been  in  France  last,  so  that  many 
things  had  quite  an  appearance  of  novelty,  and  I  fancied  that  I  could  trace 
the  steady  growth  of  every  thin^from  the  continuance  of  peace,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  most  of  those  evils  which  in  times  past  so  interfered  with  national 
prosperi^.  We  went  to  Rouen,  Evreux,  and  Chartres.  and  then  came  back 
through  YeFsailles  and  Paris.  I  admired  Paris  as  I  always  had  done,  and 
we  had  very  fine  weather ;  but  I  had  no  time  to  call  on  any  body,  even  if 
all  the  world  had  not  been  in  the  country.  This  litte  tour  I  owed  to  the  elec- 
tion, which  brought  me  up  from  Westmoreland  to  Warwickshire  to  vote, 
and  it  was  so  near  the  end  of  the  holidays,  that  it  did  not  seem  worth  while 
to  go  back  again.  I  watched  the  elections  with  great  interest,  but  not  with 
much  surprise.  In  1831,  when  I  wrote  for  the  Shefiield  Courant,  I  shared 
the  common  opinion  as  to  the  danger  which  threatened  all  our  institutions 
from  the  force  of  an  ultra-popular  party.  But  the  last  six  years  have  taught 
me, — what  the  Roman  History  ought  indeed  to  have  shown  me  before, — ^tnat 
when  an  aristocracy  is  not  thoroughly  corrupted,  its  strength  is  incalculable  ; 
and  it  acts  throu|^n  the  relations  of  private  life,  which  are  permanent, 
whereas  the  pohtical  excitement,  which  opposes  it,  must  always  be  short- 
lived. In  fact,  the  great  amount  of  liberty  and  good  government  enjoyed  in 
England,  is  the  security  of  the  aristocracy ;  there  are  no  such  pressing  and 
flagrant  evils  existing,  blb  to  force  men's  attention  from  their  own  domestic 
concerns,  and  make  Uiem  cast  off  their  natural  ties  of  respect  or  of  fear  for 
their  richer  or  nobler  neighbours ;  and  as  for  Ireland,  the  English  care  not 
for  it  one  groat 


CLXX.      TO   MR.   JUSTICE    COLERIDGE. 


Rofby,  December  8, 1837. 

I  have  asked  Hull  to  send  you  the  two  first  printed  sheets  of  my  History. 
You  had  promised  to  look  at  the  manuscript,  and,  if  you  agree  with  me,  you 
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will  find  it  pleasanter  to  read  print  than  writing.  Specially  will  you  notice 
any  expressions  in  the  Legends  which  may  seem  to  you  to  approach  too  near 
to  the  fan^age  of  our  translation  of  the  Bihle.  I  have  tried  to  avoid  this, 
but,  in  trymg  to  write  in  an  antiquated  and  simple  language,  that  model  with 
which  we  are  most  familiar  will  sometimes  be  followed  too  closely ;  and  no 
one  can  deprecate  more  than  I  do  any  thing  like  a  trivial  use  of  that  language 
which  should  be  confined  to  one  subject  only.  I  hope  and  believe  that  1  have 
kept  clear  of  this;  still  I  would  rather  have  your  judgment  on  it;  I  think 
you  will  at  the  same  time  agree  with  me  that  the  Legends  ought  to  be  told  as 
Legends,  and  not  in  the  style  of  real  history.  We  had  a  four  hours'  debate 
at  the  University,  and  a  division  in  our  favour  with  a  majority  of  one.  But 
the  adversary  will  oppose  us  still  step  by  step ;  and  they  are  going  to  ask  the 
Attorney-General's  ojpinion,  whether  we  can  examine  in  the  Greek  Testament 
without  a  breach  of  our  charter  !  !  !  A  strange  charter  surely  for  the 
Defender  of  the  faith  to  grant,  if  it  forbids  the  use  of  the  Christian  Scrip- 
tures. 


CLXXI.      t   TO   REV.  T.  J.   ORMEROD. 

(After  ■peaking  of  the  efikir  of  the  Archbiahop  of  Colcfoe.) 

Fox  Bow,  Deeanber  18,  J837. 

Certainly  there  is  no   battle  in  which  I   so   entirehr 

sympathize  as  in  this  of  the  Christian  Church,  against  the  Priestcraft- 
Antichrist.  And  yet  this  is  not  quite  true,  for  I  sympathize  as  cordially  in 
its  battle  against  the  other  Antichrist ;  the  Antichrist  of  Utilitarian  unbelief, 

against  which  I  am  fighting  at  the  London  University.    If persuades 

the  government  to  sanction  his  views,  it  will  be  a  wrench  to  me  to  separate 
from  the  only  party  that  hitherto  I  have  been  able  to  go  along  with;  and  te 
be  obliged  to  turn  an  absolute  political  Ishmaelite,  condemning  all  parties, 
knowing  full  well  what  to  shun,  nut  finding  nothing  to  approve  or  sympathize 
with.  But  so  I  suppose  it  ought  to  be  with  us,  till  Christ's  kingdom  come, 
and  both  the  Antichrists  be  put  down  before  him. 


CLXXII.      TO  MR.  JUSTICE   COLERIDOE. 

Fox  How,  DeceDiberS0,I837. 

We  have  been  here  since  Saturday  afternoon,  and  I  think  it  has  rained 
ahnost  ever  since ;  at  this  moment  Wansfell  and  Kirkstone  and  Fairfield  are 
dimly  looming  through  a  medium  which  consists,  I  sup]>08e,  as  much  of 
water  as  of  air ;  the  Rotha  is  racing  at  the  rate  of  eiffht  or  nine  miles  an  hour^ 
and  the  meadows  are  becoming  rather  lake-like.  Notwithstanding,  I  believe 
that  every  one  of  us,  old  and  young,  would  rather  be  here  than  any  where 
else  in  the  world. 

I  thank  you  very  heartily  for  your  letter,  and,  in  this  present  leisure  time 
of  the  holidays,  I  can  answer  it  at  once  and  without  hurry.  Your  judg- 
ment as  to  the  Legends,  determines  me  at  once  to  recast  that  whole  first 
chapter.  I  wish,  however,  if  it  is  not  giving  you  too  much  trouble,  that  you 
ifould  get  the  manuscript,  and  read  also  the  chapter  about  the  banishmoit 
of  the  Tarquins  and  the  battle  by  the  Lake  Regillus.  I  think  that  you  would 
not  find  it  open  to  the  same  objections;  at  least  Wordsworth  read itthrou|^ 
with  a  reference  merely  to  the  lan^age,  and  he  approved  of  it ;  and  I  think 
that  it  is  easier  and  more  natural  than  the  first  chapter.  But  I  have  not,  and 
I  trust  I  shall  not,  shrink  from  any  labour  of  alteration,  in  order  to  make  the 
work  as  complete  as  I  can ;  it  will,  after  all,  fall  infinitely  short  of  that  model 
which  I  fancy  keenly,  but  vainly  strive  to  carry  out  into  executioo.    With 
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regard  to  the  first  chapter,  you  have  convinced  me  that  it  is  faulty,  because 
it  18  not  what  I  meant  it  to  be.  But  as  to  the  principle,  I  am  still  of  opinion, 
that  the  Legends  cannot  be  omitted  without  great  injury,  and  that  they  must 
not  be  told  in  my  natural  style  of  narrative.  The  reason  of  this  appears  to 
me  to  be,  the  impossibility  of  any  man's  telling  such  stories  in  a  civilized 
age  in  his  own  proper  person,  with  that  sincerity  of  belief,  nay  even  with 
that  gravity  which  is  requisite  to  give  them  their  proper  charm.  If  I  thought 
that  they  contained  really  an  historical  skeleton,  disguised  under  fabulous 
additions,  it  would  of  course  be  easy  to  give  the  historical  outline  as  history 
in  my  own  natural  language,  and  to  omit,  or  to  notice  with  a  grave  remark 
as  to  their  fabulousness,  the  peculiar  marvels  of  the  stories.  This  was  done 
by  Groldsmith,  RoUin,  &.c.  But  I  wish  to  give  not  the  supposed  facts  of  the 
stories,  but  the  stories  themselves  in  their  oldest  traceable  form ;  I  regard 
them  as  poetry,  in  which  the  form  is  quite  as  essential  as  the  substance  of 
the  story.  It  is  a  similar  question,  and  fraught  with  similar  difficulties,  to 
that  which  regards  the  translation  of  Homer  and  Herodotus.  If  I  were  to 
translate  Herodotus,  it  were  absurd  to  do  it  in  mv  common  English,  because 
he  and  I  do  not  belong  to  analogous  periods  of  Greek  and  English  litera- 
ture ;  I  should  try  to  translate  him  in  the  style  of  the  old  translation  of 
Comines  rather  than  of  Froissart ;  in  the  English  of  that  period  of  our  na- 
tional cultivation  which  corresponds  to  the  period  of  Greek  cultivation  at 
which  he  wrote.  I  might  and  probably  should  do  this  ill :  still  I  should  try 
to  mend  the  execution  without  altering  my  plan ;  and  so  I  should  do  with 
these  Roman  stories.  For  instance,  the  dramatic  form  appears  to  me  quite 
essential ;  I  mean  the  making  the  actors  express  their  thoughts  in  the  first 

Serson,  instead  of  saying  what  they  thought  or  felt  as  narrative.  This,  no 
oubt,  is  the  style  of  the  Bible :  but  it  is  not  peculiar  to  it ;  you  have  it  in 
Herodotus  just  the  same,  because  it  is  characteristic  of  a  particular  state  of 
cultivation,  which  all  people  pass  through  at  a  certain  stage  in  their  pro- 
cess. If  I  could  do  it  well,  I  would  give  all  the  Legends  at  once  in  verse, 
in  the  style  and  measure  of  Chapman's  Homer ;  and  that  would  be  the  best 
and  liveliest  way  of  giving  them,  and  liable  to  no  possible  charge  of  paro- 
dying the  Bible.  The  next  best  way  is  that  which  1  have  tried  and  failed  in 
executing;  but  I  will  try  again;  and  if  it  is  not  too  much  trouble,  I  will  ask 
you  to  look  at  the  new  attempt  I  feel  sure,  and  I  really  have  thought  a 
great  deed  upon  this  point. — that  to  ffive  the  story  of  the  white  sow,  of  the 
wolf  suckling  the  twins,  or  Romulus  oeing  carried  up  to  heaven,  dbc,  in  my 
own  language,  would  be  either  merely  flat  and  absurd,  or  else  would  contain 
so  palpable  an  irony,  as  to  destroy  the  whole  effect  which  one  would  wish 
to  create  by  telling  the  stories  at  all. 

For  the  other  and  greater  matter  of  the  University,  I  think  it  is  very 
probable  that  I  shall  have  to  leave  it ;  but  I  cannot  believe  that  it  is  other- 
wise than  a  solemn  duty  to  stand  by  it  as  long  as  I  can  hope  to  turn  it  to 
good.  Undoubtedly  we  must  not  do  evil  th^at  good  may  come ;  but  we  may 
and  must  bear  much  that  is  painful,  and  associate  with  those  whom  we  dis- 
approve of,  in  order  to  do  good.  What  is  the  evil  of  belonging  to  the  Uni- 
versity ii  priori  ?  There  is  no  avowed  principle  in  its  foimdation  which  I 
think  wrong ;  the  comprehension  of  all  Ckrigtians.  you  know,  I  think  most 
riffht ;  if  more  be  meant,  I  think  it  most  wrong ;  but  this  is  the  very  point 
which  I  am  trying  to  bring  to  issue ;  and,  though  my  fears  of  the  issue  out- 
.  weigh  my  hopes,  yet  while  there  is  any  hope  I  ought  not  to  give  up  the  bat- 
tle. 


CLZXtll.      TO   REV.   DR.   HAWKINS. 

Fox  How,  Janoary  93, 1838. 

I  had  intended  to  answer  your  kind  letter  of  the  21st  of  November  lorn 
before  this  time ;  I  reserved  it  for  the  leisure  of  Fox  How,  and  I  have  found 
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as  is  oAen  the  case,  the  less  I  have  to  do,  the  less  I  do  of  any  thing.  Now 
our  holidays  are  fast  wearing  away,  and  in  little  more  than  a  week  we  shall 
leave  this  most  delightful  home  ;  a  home  indeed  so  peaceful  and  so  deligrhtAii, 
that  it  would  not  he  riffht  to  make  it  one's  constant  portion ;  but  aAer  the 
half-years  at  Rugby,  which  now  begin  to  be  quite  as  much  as  I  can  well 
bear,  the  rest  seems  to  be  allowed ;  and  I  drink  it  in  with  intense  enjoyment 
and  I  hope  with  something  of  the  thankfulness  which  it  claims.     .... 

To  London  I  must  go,  on  accoimt  of  our  meeting  of  the  London  Univer- 
sity on  the  7th,  when  me  question  of  Scriptural  Examination  will  again  be 
discussed.  It  was  curious  to  me,  knowing  my  character  at  Oxford,  to  hear 
myself  charged,  at  our  last  meeting  in  December,  with  wishing  to  engrosB 
the  University  of  London  for  the  Established  Church,  as  the  omer  UniTer- 
aities  were  enffrossed  by  it  already.  The  opposition  is  very  fierce.  .  .  . 
...  I  could  not  examine  a  Jew  in  a  history  of  which  he  would  not  ad- 
mit a  single  important  fact,  nor  could  I  bear  to  abstain  systematically  from 
calling  our  Lord  by  any  other  name  than  Jesus,  because  I  must  not  shock 
the  Jew  by  implying  that  He  was  the  Christ The  pre- 
vailing evils  in  the  University  of  Oxford  are.  to  be  sure,  rather  of  a  differ- 
ent character  from  those  of  the  University  or  London. Bat 

you  have  done  much  good  with  the  statutes,  and  I  delight  to  hear  aboatthe 
prospect  of  the  six  scholarships. 

I  have  been  engaged  in  tiresome  disputes  about  my  History  with  the 
booksellers,  and  they  are  only  just  settled.  The  first  volume  will  now,  I 
suppose,  go  to  press  speedily,  and  I  have  begun  the  second.  It  is  delightful 
work,  when  I  can  get  on  with  it  without  interruption,  as  is  the  case  here. 
Besides  this,  I  have  done  little  except  reading  Newman's  book  about  Ro- 
manism and  Protestantism,  and  Bishop  Sanderson's  work  on  the  Origin  of 
Government,  which  Pusey  refers  to  in  the  Preface  to  his  Sermons.  The 
latter  work  does  not  raise  my  opinion  of  its  author ;  it  contains  divers 
startling  assertions,  admirably  suited  to  the  purposes  of  text  quoters,  which 
appear  to  advocate  pure  despotism ;  but  then  they  are  so  qualified,  that  at  last 
one  finds  nothing  surprising  in  them,  except  the  foolishness  or  the  unfairness 

of  putting  them  out  at  first  in  so  paradoxical  a  form.^ I 

think,  by  what  I  hear,  the  cold  in  Oxford  must  have  been  more  severe  than 
with  us.    I  have  not  seen  our  thermometer  lower  than  14,  at  which  it  stood 
at  9  A.  M.  last  Saturday,  in  a  northern  aspect    But  we  have  had  no  snow  in 
the  valleys  till  Sunday,  and  the  water  in  the  house  has  never  been  firozen. 
......    The  hills  have  been  very  hard  to  walk  on,  all  the  streams 

being  hard  frozen,  and  the  water  which  generally  is  steeping  all  the  surface 
of  the  slopes  being  npw  sheets  of  ice.  But  the  waterfalls  and  the  snowy 
mountain  summits,  backed  by  the  clear  blue  sky,  have  been  most  beautiful. 


CLXXIV.      TO   THE   CHEVALIER   BDN8EN. 
(On  Um  affair  of  the  Arebbiahop  of  Colofno.) 

Fox  How,  JanqafyS?,  IfiSBL 

......    When  I  consider  the  question  I  am  more  and  more  at  a 

loss  to  guess  how  it  can  be  satisfactorily  solved.  How  can  truth  and  error 
be  brought  into  harmony?  This  Marria^  question  is  admirably  fitted  for 
showing  the  absurdity  of  the  favourite  distinction  between  spiritual  things 
and  secular.  Every  voluntary  moral  action  is  to  a  Christian  both  the  one 
and  the  other.  "  Spiritual "  and  "  ritual "  differ  utterly.  Mere  ritual  ob- 
servances may  be  separated  from  secular  actions,  but  ritual  observances  are 
not  a  Christian's  religion.    A  Christian's  religion  is  co-extensive  with  his 

^  Of  Mr.  Newman's  book  he  says,  in  another  letter, "  Parts  of  it  I  ^ink  voy  goodi 
parts  as  bad  as  bad  can  be." 
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life,  and  how  can  he,  in  the  general  tenor  of  hie  life,  obey  two  maBters,  the 
King  and  the  Pope ;  how  can  he  at  once  obey  the  rightful  authorities  of  the 
Christian  Church  and  the  usurped  authority  of  Priestcrafl  ?  I  lament  the 
very  expressions  in  which  the  actual  dispute  is  described.  It  is  represented 
as  a  contest  between  the  Church  and  the  Government,  or  between  the 
Church  and  the  State ;  in  which  case  1  think  that  ail  Christians  would  be 
bound  to  obey  the  Church,  and,  if  the  State's  commands  are  incompatible 
with  such  obedience,  to  submit  to  martyrdom.  But  in  truth,  you  are  the 
Church,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne  represents  the  Church's  worst  ene- 
my, the  spirit  of  priesthood.  It  is  Korah  the  Levite,  falsely  pretending  to 
be  a  priest,  and  in  that  false  pretension  rebelling  against  Moses.  But  this 
mingled  usurpation  and  rebellion, — this  root  of  anarchy,  fraud,  and  idolatry, 
— ^is  the  very  main  principle  of  all  popery,  whether  Romish  or  Oxonian, 
whether  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  or  of  Pusey  and  Newman.  How 
either  you  or  we  can  preserve  the  Church  from  it,  I  do  not  see ;  but  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart  do  I  ^^  wish  you  good  luck  in  the  name  of  the  Lord," 
in  this  most  holy  cause. 

Connected  with  this  is  Rothe's  book,  which  I  have  read  with  great  inte- 
rest His  first  position, — that  the  State  and  not  the  Church,  (in  the  common 
and  corrupt  sense  of  the  term,)  is  the  perfect  form  under  which  Christianity 
is  to  be  developed, — entirelv  agrees  with  my  notions.  But  his  second  posi- 
tion,— that  the  Church  in  the  corrupt  sense,  that  is,  a  priestlv  government, 
transmitted  by  a  mystical  succession  from  one  priest  to  another,  is  of  apos- 
tolical origin, — seems  to  me  utterly  groundless.  It  may  be,  that  the  Apostles, 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  if  any  of  them  survived  it,  made  the 
government  of  the  Church  more  monarchical,  and  less  popular ;  and  that 
they  were  very  anxious  to  commit  it  to  persons  of  their  own  choice,  or 
chosen  by  those  who  had  been  so.  But  this  does  not  touch  the  point 
Different  states  of  society  require  governments  more  or  less  despotic,  and 
that  the  Church  should  be  governed  according  to  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity as  set«forth  by  the  Apostles,  is  most  certain.  The  mischief  of  the 
false  Church  notion  consists  in  its  substitution  of  the  idea  of  priesthood  for 
that  of  government,  and  as  a  consequence,  deriving  the  notion  of  a  mystical 
succession  throughout  all  time,  which  does  not  and  cannot  preserve  the 
spirit  of  the  Apostles'  principles,  but  paralyzes  the  free  action  of  the  Church, 
and  introducing  a  principle  incompatible  with  all  sound  notions  of  law  and 
government,  at  one  time  crushes  the  church  with  its  tyranny,  and  at  another 
distracts  it  with  its  anarchy.  I  am  convinced  that  the  whole  mischief  of  the 
great  Antichristian  apoatacy  has  for  its  root  the  tenet  of  "  a  priestly  govern- 
ment transmitted  by  a  mystical  succession  from  the  Apostles." 


CLXXV.      *  TO   A.   H.  CLOnOH,  BSO. 

Fox  How,  Jannaiy  S9. 

I  hope  to  see  you  before  another  week  is  over:  still,  as  in  my  short 
visits  to  Oxford  I  see  every  body  in  some  hurry,  I  wish  to  send  these  few 
lines  by  Hill  to  thank  you  for  a  very  kind  letter  which  I  received  from  you 
in  November,  and  which  you  might  perhaps  think  I  had  altogether  forgot^ 
ten.  I  was  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  it,  and  pray  believe  that,  whenever 
you  can  write  to  me,  your  letters  will  give  me  the  greatest  interest  and 
pleasure.  I  delight  in  your  enjoyment  of  Oxford,  and  in  what  you  say  of 
the  union  amongst  our  Kugby  men  there.  But  I  cannot  think  that  you  are 
yet  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  country  about  Oxford,  as  you  prefer 
the  Rugby  fields  to  it  Not  to  mention  Barley  Wood,  do  you  know  the  lit- 
tle valleys  that  debouche  on  the  Valley  of  the  Thames  behind  the  Hinkseys ; 
do  you  know  Horspath,  nestling  under  Shotover;  or  Elsfield,  on  its  green 
slope,  or  all  the  variety  of  Cumnor  Hill;  or  the  wider  skirmishing  ground 

21 
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by  Beckley,  Stanton  St  John's,  and  Foresthill,  which  we  used  to  expatiate 
over  on  whole  holidays  ? 

As  for  the  school,  Tickell's  success  was  most  welcome  and  most  benefi- 
cial ;  the  railway  and  the  multitude  of  coaches  will  I  suppose  brin^  with 
them  their  anxieties ;  but  it  is  of  no  use  to  anticipate  them  beforehand.  I 
trust  with  God's  blessing  we  shall  continue  to  go  on  doing  some  good,  re- 
straining some  evil,  but  we  shall  ever  do  too  little  of  the  former,  and  leave 
too  much  of  the  latter  in  vigour,  to  allow  of  any  feeling  of  seif-satisfactiaD. 
But  I  have  an  unmixed  pleasure  in  thinking  of  many  of  those  who  have  been 
and  who  are  still  with  us :  and  this  pleasure  more  than  makes  up  for  many 
cares.  I  was  very  glad  to  have  Burbidge  here,  and  delighted  to  see  bow 
he  enjoyed  the  country.  You  may  be  sure  that  we  shall  be  verj  glad  to 
have  you  and  him  in  our  neighbourhood  in  the  summer,  if  his  castle  is  ever 
built.  I  have  been  at  work  steadily,  and  have  begun  the  second  volume  of 
my  History :  the  first  will  I  suppose  now  go  to  press  without  any  farther 
delays.     We  are  all  well,  and  unite  in  kindest  regards  to  you. 


CLXXVI.      TO   SIR   T.  8.  PA8LET,   BART. 

Bosby,  February  16,  lifi& 

You  may  perhaps  have  seen  in  the  papers  an  account  of  our  meeting  at 
the  London  University ;  but  at  any  rate  1  will  keep  my  promise,  and  give 
you  my  own  report  of  it.  Every  single  member  of  the  Senate  except  my- 
self was  convinced  of  the  necessity,  according  to  the  Charter,  of  giving  the 
Jews  Degrees ;  all  were  therefore  inclined  to  make  an  exemption  in  their 
favour  as  to  the  New  Testament  Examination,  and  thus  to  make  that  Ex- 
amination not  in  all  cases  indispensable.  Most  were  disposed  to  make  it 
altogether  voluntary,  and  that  was  the  course  which  was  at  last  adopted. 
The  examination  is  not  to  be  now  restricted  to  any  one  part  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  it  is  to  be  followed  by  a  certificate  of  a  man's  having  simply 
passed  it,  and  a  class  paper  for  those  who  are  distinguished  in  it.  I  think 
that  it  will  be  passed  so  generally,  as  to  mark  very  much  those  who  do  not 
pass  it ;  and  in  this  way  it  will  do  good.  It  also  saves  the  University  from 
the  reproach  of  neglecting  Christianity  altogether.  But  it  does  not  maintain 
the  principle  which  I  wished ;  and  as  on  the  one  hand  I  think  it  neither  fair 
nor  of  any  use  to  go  on  agitating  the  question  with  every  one  against  me, 
so,  on  tlie  other,  I  have  no  satismction  in  belonging  to  a  body  whose  views 
are  so  different  from  mine ',  and  I  should  leave  them  at  once,  were  I  not 
anxious  to  see  something  of  the  working  of  our  Scriptural  Examination. 
and,  if  possible,  to  try  to  settle  it  on  a  good  footing.  After  we  left  you  at 
Bowness,  we  had  no  further  adventures.  When  we  came  to  Lyth,  the  snow 
was  all  gone,  and  between  Lancaster  and  Preston  the  roads  were  quite  dirty. 
We  slept  at  Y  arrow  Bridge,  embarked  on  the  railway  the  next  day  at  War- 
rington, and  got  safe  home  oy  about  ten  o'clock.  Our  visit  to  Oxford  was 
very  delightful ;  we  saw  great  numbers  of  my  old  pupils,  and  met  with  a 
very  kind  reception  from  every  one.  Have  you  yet  got  Pusey's  Sermon,  or 
seen  the  review  of  it  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  ?  That  article  was  written, 
1  am  told,  by  Merivale,  the  Political  Economy  Professor ;  I  have  lookwl  at 
it,  and  like  its  tone  and  ability,  though  I  do  not  think  that  it  takes  the  ques- 
tion on  the  highest  ground.  From  Oxford  we  went  to  London,  where  my 
two  days  were  passed,  one  at  the  University,  and  the  other  at  Mr.  Phillips's 
room,  where  I  sat  for  myportrait  Then  we  went  down  to  Laleham,  from 
whence  I  paid  a  visit  to  Eton,  a  place  which  has  always  a  peculiar  interest 
for  me.  And  now  .we  are  as  regularly  settled  at  our  work  as  if  we  had  never 
stirred  from  Rugby,  and  looking  forward  to  the  speedy  opening  of  the  rail- 
way to  Birmingham,  to  effect  which,  we  have  six  hundred  men  working 
night  and  day,  as  hard  as  the  frost  will  let  them.    I  rejoice  in  the  prospect 
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of  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  affair  of  the  Caroline ;  it  is  not  easy  to  make 
oat  the  facts  exacthr,  nor,  if  I  knew  the  truth,  am  I  quite  sure  as  to  the  law. 
But  one  is  glad  to  nnd  the  American  Government  disposed  to  act  justly  and 
in  a  friendly  spirit ;  and  the  Buffalo  and  the  Canada  Orangemen  will  not,  if 
diis  be  the  case,  be  able  to  involve  the  two  countries  in  war.  Alas,  for  all 
our  evergreens,  if  these  biting  east  winds  last  much  longer.  Poor  Murphy's 
reputation  must  be  pretty  well  at  an  end  now. 


CLXXVII.      TO   THE   BISHOP   OF    NORWICH. 

Ragby,  Pebniary  17, 1833* 

The  result  of  the  meeting  of  the  London  University,  on  the  7th,  has 
placed  me  personally  in  a  situation  of  great  embarrassment ;  and  I  venture 
to  apply  to  you,  to  learn  whether  you,  on  your  own  part,  also  feel  the  same 
difficulty.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Senate  were  so  unanimous  in  their  opinion, 
that  the  admission  of  unbelievers  of  all  sorts  to  Degrees  in  Arts  could  not 
be  resisted  under  the  terms  of  the  Charter,  that  I  should  not  think  it  becom- 
ing to  agitate  the  question  again.  And  I  think  that  the  voluntary  examina- 
tion which  we  have  gained  is  really  a  great  point,  and  I  am  strongly  tempted 
to  assist,  so  far  as  I  can,  towards  carrying  it  into  effect.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  University  has  solemnly  avowed  a  principle  to  which  I  am  totally 
opposed, — ^namely,  that  education  need  not  be  connected  with  Christianity ; 
and  I  do  not  see  how  I  can  join  in  conferring  a  degree  on  those  who,  in 
my  judgment,  cannot  be  entitled  to  it ;  or  in  pronouncing  that  to  be  a  com- 
plete education,  which  I  believe  to  be  no  .more  so  than  a  man  without  his 
soul  or  spirit  is  a  complete  man.  Besides,  my  continuing  to  belong  to  the 
University,  may  be  ascribed  to  an  unwillingness  to  offend  the  Government 
from  interested  motives ;  all  compliances  with  the  powers  that  be  being  apt 
to  be  ascribed  to  unworthy  considerations.  Yet,  again,  you  will  believe  me, 
though probablv  would  not,  when  I  say,  that  I  feel  exceedingly  unwil- 
ling to  retire  on  such  grounds  as  mine,  while  three  Bishops  of  our  Church 
do  not  feel  it  inconsistent  with  their  duty  to  remain  in  the  University ;  it 
seems  very  like  presumption  on  my  part,  and  a  coming  forward  without  au- 
thority when  those,  who  have  authority,  judge  that  there  is  no  occasion  for 
any  protest.  My  defence  must  be,  that  the  principle  to  which  I  so  object, 
and  which  appears  to  me  to  be  involved  by  a  continuance  in  the  University, 
may  not  appear  to  others  to  be  at  stake  on  the  present  occasion:  that  I  am 
not  professing,  therefore,  or  pretending  to  be  more  zealous  for  Christianity 
than  other  members  of  the  Senate,  but  that  what  appears  to  me  to  be  dan- 
gerous appears  to  them  to  be  perfectly  innocent ;  and  that  they  naturally, 
therefore,  think  most  of  the  good  which  the  University  will  do,  while  I  fear 
that  all  that  good  will  be  purchased  bv  a  greater  evil,  and  cannot,  therefore, 
take  any  part  in  the  good,  as  I  should  wish  to  do,  because,  to  my  appre- 
hension, it  will  be  bought  too  dearly.  On  the  whole,  ray  leaning  is  towards  ' 
resigning ;  and  then  I  think  that  1  ought  to  do  it  speedily,  as  my  own  act, 
and  not  one  into  which  I  may  seem  to  have  been  shamed  by  die  remon- 
strances or  example  of  others — of  King's  College,  for  instance ;  if.  as  seems 
possible,  they  may  renounce  all  connexion  with  us  afler  our  late  decision. 


€LXXVII1.      TO   REV.  J.  E.   TYLER. 


Tabraary  17,  1838. 

You  will  feel,  I  think,  the  exceedingly  difficult  situation  in  which  I  am 
placed.  I  am  personaUy  very  anxious  to  resign ;  but  the  engine  is  so  pow- 
erful, that  I  hardly  dare  to  abandon  all  jshare  in  the  guidance  of  it,  while 
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there  is  anv  chance  of  turning .  it  to  good.  I  feel  also,  that  the  deciaion  of 
King's  CoUe^e  would  greatly  assist  in  determining  me  how  to  act.  If 
they  break  ofl  all  connexion  with  us,  and  thus  leave  us  wholly  in  the  con- 
dition of  an  University  for  men  of  one  party  only,  I  should  be  m  haste  to  be 
f)ne :  but  if  they  stay  on,  and  are  wHling  to  avail  themselves  of  oar  religions 
xamination,  I  should  like  to  stay  on  too,  to  make  that  Examination  as  good 
as  I  could.  If  you  know  what  Hugh  Rose's  sentiments  are  on  this  point, 
will  you  have  the  goodness  to  write  me  a  few  lines  about  it  ?  Your  Conse- 
cration Sermon  for  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  never  reached  me.  or  otherwise 
I  hope  that  I  should  have  had  the  grace  to  thank  you  for  it  long  ere  now. 
I  used  to  think  that  we  agreed  well,  but  I  heard  that  you  had  heeu  shocked 
by  my  Church  Reform  Pamphlet ;  and  many  men  with  whom  I  once  agreed 
have  been  scared  in  these  later  days,  and  have,  as  I  think,  allowed  their 
fears  to  drive  them  to  the  wrong  quarter  for  reliet.  I  could  tell  you  readily 
enough  with  what  parties  I  disagreed — namely,  with  all.  My  own  vcicfsro- 
roy  rdkoi:  I  shall  never  see  fulfilled,  and  what  is  the  least  bad,  StvriQOQ  xlovs, 

I  hardly  know I  heard  of  your  bad  illness,  and  was  glad  to  find 

that  you  were  recovered  again.  I,  too,  have  felt  lately  that  1  am  not  so 
young  as  when  we  skirmished  in  the  common  room  at  Oriel,  or  speared  on 
Shotover ;  but  God  gives  me  still  so  much  health  and  strength,  that  I  have 
no  excuse  for  not  serving  Him  more  actively. 


CLXXIX.      TO   AN    OLO    PUPIL,      (d.) 

Riifby,  Fehraarj  96, 18S&. 

Some  passages  of  your  letter  have^  I  confess,  alarmed  me,  as 

seeming  to  show  that  you  do  not  enough  allow  for  the  effect  of  the  local  in- 
fluences aroimd  vou ;  that  questions  assume  an  unreal  importance  in  your 
eyes,  because  or  their  accidental  magnitude  within  the  immediate  ran^ 
of  your  own  view ;  that  you  are  disposed  to  dispute  great  truths,  because  in 
the  society  into  which  vou  happen  to  be  thrown,  it  has  become  the  fashion 
to  assail  them.  Now,  1  remember  that  in  Henry  Martyn's  Journal,  written 
when  he  was  in  Persia,  there  is  a  passage  to  this  effect :  "  I  reviewed  the 
evidence  in  proof  of  the  falsehood  of  Mahommedanism,  and  found  it  clear 
and  convincing."  It  was  natural  that  to  him,  living  in  Persia,  Mahomme- 
danism should  have  acquired  an  importance  of  umich  we  in  Europe  can 
form  no  idea ;  it  was  natural  that  he  should  endeavour  to  satisfy  himself  of 
the  falsehood  of  that  which  we  in  England  may  dismiss  from  our  minds  with 
little  hesitation.  But  I  think  it  would  have  startled  us,  had  we  found  him 
attaching  so  much  weight  to  the  goodness  and  the  ability  of  the  PeniaD 
Imaums  around  him^  as  to  conceive  it  possible  that  they  might  be  right,  and 
that  he  might  find  lumself  obliged  to  abandon  his  faith  in  Christ,  and  adopt 
Islam.  Now,  you  will  forgive  me  for  saying  that  a  passage  in  your  letter  did 
startle  me  nearly  as  much,  when — impressed  as  it  seems  by  the  local  and 
present  authority  of  Newmanism — ^you  imagined  the  possioiiit]^  that  you 
might  be  forced  to  look  elsewhere  than  in  the  New  Testament  lor  the  foU 
picture  of  Christianity ;  that  you  might,  on  the  supposed  result  of  rea^nc 
through  certain  books,  written  in  the  second  and  third  centuries,  be  incline? 
to  adopt  the  views  of  St.  Paul's  Judaizing  opi>onentB,  and  reject  his  own.  i 
think  that  you  state  the  question  fairly — that  it  does  in  fact  mvolve  a  choice 
between  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  as  declared  by  himself  and  by  his  Apostles, 
and  that  deadly  apostacy  which  St.  Paul  in  nis  lifetime  saw  threatening,— 
nay,  the  effects  of  which,  during  his  captivity,  had  well  niffh  supplanted  hii 
own  Gospel  in  the  Asiatic  Churches,  and  which,  he  decmres,  would  come 
speedily  with  a  fearful  power  of  lying  wonders.  The  Newmanites  would 
not,  I  think,  yet  dare  to  admit  that  their  religion  was  different  from  that  of 
he  New  Testament ;  but  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  it  is  so,  and  that  what 
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they  call  Ecclesiastical  Tradition,  contains  things  wholly  inconsistent  with 
the  doctrines  of  our  Lord,  of  St.  Paul,  of  St  Peter,  and  of  St.  John. 
And  it  is  because  I  see  these  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  not  the 
writings  merely  of  fallible  men,  but  of  men  who,  even  in  human  matters,  are 
most  unfit  to  DC  an  authority,  from  their  being  merel]^  the  echo  of  the 
opinions  of  their  time,  instead  of  soaring  far  above  them  into  the  regions  of 
eternal  truth ;  (the  unvarying  mark  of  all  those  great  men  who  are  and  have 
been — not  infsulible  indeed — ^but  truly  an  caUhority^  claiming  k  priori  our 
deference,  and  making  it  incumbent  on  us  to  examine  well  before  we  pro- 
nounce in  the  peculiar  line  of  their  own  greatness  against  them) — ^because 
the  question  is  truly  between  Paul  and  Cyprian ;  and  because  all  that  is  in 
any  way  g^d  in  Cyprian,  which  is  much,  is  that  which  he  gained  from  Paul 
and  from  Christianity, — that  I  should  not  feel  myself  called  upon,  except 
from  local  or  temporary  circumstances,  to  enter  into  the  inquiry.  And,  if  I 
did  enter  into  it,  I  should  do  it  in  Martyn's  spirit,  to  satisfy  myself,  by  a  re- 
newed inquiry,  that  I  had  unshaken  grounds  for  rejecting  the  apostacy,  and 
for  cleaving  to  Christ  and  to  His  Apostles ;  not  as  if  by  possibility  I  could 
change  my  Master,  and  having  known  Christ  and  the  perfections  of  His 
Gk>spel,  could  ever,  whilst  life  and  reason  remained,  go  from  Him,  to  bow 
down  before  an  unsightly  idol. 

And  what  is  there  &  priori  to  tempt  me  to  think  that  this  idol  should  be  a 
god  ?  This,  merely, — that  in  a  time  of  much  excitement,  when  popular 
opinions  in  their  most  vulvar  form  were  very  noisy,  and  seemed  to  some 
very  alarming,  there  should  have  arisen  a  strong  reaction,  in  which  the 
common  elements  of  Toryism  and  High  Church  feeling,  at  all  times  rife  in 
Oxford,  should  have  been  moulded  into  a  novel  form  by  the  peculiar  spirit 
of  the  place, — that  sort  of  religious  aristocratical  chivalry  so  catching  to 
oung  men,  to  students  and  to  members  of  the  aristocrsusy, — and  still  more. 
»y  the  revival  of  the  spirit  of  the  Nonjurors  in  two  or  three  zealous  and  able 
men,  who  have  ffiven  a  systematic  character  to  the  whole.  The  very  same 
causes  produced  the  same  result  after  the  Reformation  in  the  growth  and 
spread  of  Jesuitism.  No  man  can  doubt  the  piety  of  Loyola  and  many  of 
lus  followers ;  yet,  what  Christian,  in  England  at  least,  can  doubt  that,  as 
Jesuitism,  it  was  not  of  God ;  that  it  was  grounded  on  falsehood,  and  strove 
to  propagate  falsehood  ?  So,  again,  the  Puritans  led  to  the  Nonjurors ; 
zealous,  many  of  them,  and  pious,  but  narrow-minded  in  the  last  degree,  fierce 
and  slanderous ;  and  even  when  they  were  opposing  that  which  was  very 
wrong,  meeting  it  with  something  as  wrong  or  worse.  Kenn,  and  Hickes, 
and  Dodwell,  and  Leslie,  are  now  historical  characters ;  we  can  see  their  party 
in  its  beginning,  middle,  and  end,  and  it  bears  on  it  all  the  marks  of  an  heresy 
and  of  a  faction,  whose  success  would  have  obstructed  good,  and  preserved 
or  restored  evil.  Whenever  you  see  the  present  party  acting  as  a  party, 
they  are  just  like  the  Nonjurors, — busy,  turbulent  and  narrow-minded ;  with 
no  great  or  good  objects,  but  something  that  is  at  best  fantastic,  and  generally 
mischievous.  That  many  of  these  men,  as  of  the  Nonjurors  and  of  the  Jesuits, 
are  far  better  than  their  cause  and  principles  I  readily  allow ;  but  their  cause 
is  ever  one  and  the  same — a  violent  striving  for  forms  and  positive  institutions, 
which,  ever  since  Christ's  Qospel  has  been  preached,  has  been  always  wrong, 
*— wrong  as  the  predominant  mark  of  a  party ;  because  there  has  always  been 
a  greater  good  Which  needed  to  be  upheld,  and  a  greater  evil  which  needed  to 
be  combated,  even  when  what  they  upheld  was  good,  and  what  they  combated 
was  bad.  And  if  this  same  spirit  mfected  the  early  Church  also,  as  from  the 
circumstances  of  the  times  and  the  position  of  the  Church  it  was  exceedingly 
likely  to  do, — if  it  infected  all  the  eminent  ecclesiastical  leaders,  whose  power 
and  mfluence  it  was  so  eminently  fitted  to  promote. — if  they  by  their  credit,  (in 
many  respects  most  deserved,)  persuaded  the  Church  to  adopt  it, — shall  we 
diffnify  their  error  by  the  specious  name  of  the  "  Consent  of  Antiquity,  "and 
call  it  an  "  Apostolical  Tradition,"  and  think  that  it  should  guide  us  in  the 
interpretation  of  Scripture  \  when  we  see  distinctly  in  the  Scripture  itself 
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that  this  vei^  same  spirit  was  nnifonnly  opposed  to  our  Lord  and  His  Apofitfesr 
and  when  it  is  one  of  the  commonest  sophisms  which  History  exposes,  that 
the  principle  of  error  which  a  great  truth  had  dislodged,  should  disgoke 
itself  in  the  outward  form,  and  borrow  the  nomenclature  of  the  systea 
which  had  defeated  it ;  and  then  assert  that  its  nature  is  changed,  and  that 
the  truth  no  longer  condemns  it,  but  approves  it  ?  "  If  we  had  lired  in  the 
days  of  our  fathers,  we  would  not  have  been  partakers  in  the  blood  of  the 
Prophets."  "  Paul  rightly  condemned  trusting  to  circumcision,  but  bapti^ 
is  quite  another  thing."  Whereas  all  the  Newmanite  language  about  bap- 
tism might  be,  and  probably  was,  used  by  the  Jews  and  Judaizers  about  cir- 
cumcision ;  the  error  in  both  is  the  same ;  i.  e.  the  teaching  that  an  outward 
bodily  act  can  have  a  tendency  to  remove  moral  evil ;  or  rather,  the  teach- 
ing that  God  is  pleased  to  act  upon  the  spirit  through  the  body,  in  a  way 
agreeable  to  none  of  the  known  laws  of  our  constitution ;  a  doctrine  which 
our  Lord's  language  about  meats  not  defiling  a  mem,  ^^  because  they  do  not 
go  into  the  heart,  but  into  the  belly,"  puts  down  in  every  possible  Jonn  un- 
der which  it  may  attempt  to  veil  itself. 


CLXXX.      *  TO   C.   J.    VAUGHAN,    ESQ. 

Ragbjr.llaicli  4,1838.  | 

You  have  mv  most  hearty  concfrcttulations  on  your  success  in  the  Ex- 
amination, which  I  believe  few  wiD  more  rejoice  at  than  I  do.  I  cannot  re- 
gret your  being  bracketed  with  another  man ;  for,  judging  by  my  own  feel- 
ings about  you,  his  friends  would  have  been  much  grieved  if  he  had  been 
below  you  ;  and  when  two  men  do  so  well,  there  ought,  according  to  my 
notions,  to  be  neither  a  better  nor  a  worse  of  them.  Thank  you  much  for 
your  kindness  in  sending  the  Class  paper,  and  for  your  Declamation,  which 
I  like  very  much.  How  glad  shall  I  be  to  see  you  when  your  Medal  Exam- 
ination is  over,  and  when,  the  preparation  for  life  being  ended,  you  will  be- 
gin to  think  of  lii'e,  its  actual  self.  May  it  be  to  us  boUi,  m^^  dear  Yaughan, 
3iat  true  life  which  begins  and  has  no  end  in  God.  My  wife  and  the  chfl- 
dren  fully  share  in  our  joy  on  your  account,  and  join  in  kindest 
brances. 


CLXXXI.      TO   THE   EARL  OF  EURLINGTOK, 
(Cbaacenoror  tli«  UniTenily  of  London.) 

Rafbj,  llueii  17, 183B. 

I  fear  that  I  may  be  too  late  in  offering  the  followinjpr  suggestions,  but  I 
had  not  observed  the  progress  of  the  Committees,  till  I  found  by  the  reports, 
which  I  received  this  morning,  that  a  resolution  had  been  passed,  but  not 
yet,  I  believe,  confirmed,  to  adopt  the  recommendation  of  tiie  Vice-chan- 
cellor, that  the  Examinations  should  be  conducted  entirely  through  the  me- 
dium of  printed  papers.  I  think  that  is  a  point  on  which  the  experience  of 
Oxford,  entirely  confirmed  in  my  judgment  by  my  own  experience  here,  it 
well  deserving  of  consideration, — because  we  habitually  use  and  know  the 
value  of  printed  papers,  and  we  know  also  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  a  vivk  voce  examination,  of  which  Cambridge  has  made  no  triaL  1 
think  that  these  advantages  are  much  too  great  to  be  relinquished  by  us 
altogether. 

1st.  The  exercise  of  extempore  translation  is  the  only  thing  in  our  sy»- 
tem  of  education,  which  enables  a  young  man  to  express  himself  fluently 
and  in  good  language  without  premeditation.    Wherever  it  is  attended  to, 
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it  is  an  exercise  of  exceeding  value  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  best  possible 
modes  of  instruction  in  English  composition,  because  the  constant  compari- 
son  with  the  different  idioms  of  the  languages,  from  which  you  are  translat- 
ing, shows  you  in  the  most  lively  manner  the  peculiar  excellences  and 
defects  of  our  own ;  and  if  men  are  tried  by  written  papers  only,  one  great 
and  most  valuable  talent,  that  of  readiness,  and  the  very  useful  habit  of  re- 
taining presence  of  mind,  so  as  to  be  able  to  avail  oneself  without  nervous- 
ness of  all  one's  knowledge,  and  to  express  it  at  once  byword  of  mouth,  are 
never  tried  at  all. 

2nd.  Nothing  can  equal  a  vivft  voce  examination  for  trying  a  candidate's 
knowledge  in  the  contents  of  a  long  history  or  a  philosophical  treatise.  I 
have  known  men  examined  for  two  hours  together  vivk  voce  in  Aristotle, 
and  they  have  been  thus  tried  more  completely  than  could  be  done  by 
printed  papers ;  for  a  man's  answers  suggest  continually  further  questions ; 
you  can  at  once  probe  his  weak  points ;  and,  where  you  find  him  strong, 
you  can  g:ive  him  an  opportunity  of  doing  himself  justice,  by  bringing  him 
out  especially  on  those  very  points. 

3rd.  Time  is  saved,  and  thereby  weariness  and  exhaustion  of  mind  to 
both  parties.  A  man  can  speak  faster  than  he  can  write,  and  he  is  relieved 
by  the  variety  of  the  exercise. 

4th.  The  6clat  of  a  vivk  voce  examination  is  not  to  be  despised.  When 
a  clever  man  goes  into  the  schools  at  Oxford,  the  room  is  filled  with  hearers 
of  all  rcuiks  in  the  University.  His  powers  are  not  merely  taker^  on  trust 
from  the  report  of  the  exammers ;  they  are  witnessed  by  the  University  at 
large,  and  their  peculiar  character  is  seen  and  appreciated  also.  I  have 
known  the  eloquence  of  a  man's  translations  from  the  poets  and  orators  and 
historians,  and  the  clearness  and  neatness  of  his  answers  in  his  philosophi- 
cal examination,  long  and  generally  remembered,  with  a  distinctness  ofim- 
pression  very  different  from  that  produced  by  the  mere  knowledge  that  he 
IS  in  the  first  class.  And  in  London,  the  advantages  of  such  a  public  vivft 
voce  examination  would  be  greater  of  course  than  any  where  else,  because 
the  audience  might  be  larger  and  more  mixed. 

5th.  Presence  of  mind  is  a  quality  which  deserves  to  be  encouraged — 
nervousness  is  a  defect  which  men  feel  painfully  in  many  instances  through  life. 
Education  should  surely  attach  some  reward  to  a  valuable  quality  which 
may  be  acquired  in  great  measure  by  early  practice,  and  should  impose  some 
penalty  or  some  loss  on  the  want  of  it  Now,  if  you  nave  printed  papers,  you 
effectually  save  a  man  from  suffering  too  much  from  his  nervousness  ;  but  if 
you  have  printed  papers  only,  you  do  not,  I  think,  encourage  as  you  should 
do  the  excellence  of  presence  of  mind,  and  the  power  of  making  our  know- 
ledge available  on  the  instant. 

6th.  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  no  exact  judgment  of  a  man  can  be 
formed  from  a  vivk  voce  examination.  Like  all  other  things,  such  an  exa- 
mination requires  some  attention  and  some  practice  on  the  part  of  those 
who  conduct  it ;  but  all  who  have  had  much  experience  in  it  are  well  aware 
that,  combined  with  an  examination  on  paper,  it  is  entirely  satisfactory.  In 
fact,  either  system,  of  papers  or  of  viv&  voce  examination,  if  practised  ex- 
clusively, does  but  haJf  try  the  men.  Eeich  calls  forth  faculties  which  the 
other  does  not  reach  equally. 

As  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  be  present  at  the  next  meetings  of  the  Uni- 
versity, I  have  ventured  to  say  thus  much  by  letter.  I  trust  that  I  shall  not 
be  thought  presumptuous  in  having  done  so. 


CLXXXIK      *T0   DR.   GREENBILL. 

Rugby,  llaj  15, 1838. 

I  have  been  lately  writing  and  preaching  two  sermons  on  the  subject  of 
prophecy,  embodying  some  views  which  you  may  perhaps  have  heard  from 
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ine  six  years  since,  for  they  have  been  long  in  my  mind,  altiiongh  I  never 
put  them  out  fuller  in  writing.  I  have  some  thouffhts  of  publimiiig  them 
now,  in  Oxford,  with  something  of  a  Preface,  developing^  the  notioiis  more 
fully.  But,  ere  I  do  this,  as  I  have  never  found  any  thing  satisfactory  oo 
the  subject,  I  wish  to  learn  from  one  who  admires  and  knows  pretty  thor- 
oughly, the  writings  both  of  the  early  Christian  writers  and  of  Uiose  of  the 
Church  of  England,  what  he  would  recommend,  as  containing  a  good  view 
of  the  nature  and  interpretation  of  prophecy.  This  I  know  you  can  learn 
from  Pusey,  and  I  should  be  much  ooliged  to  you  to  ask  him ;  nor  should  I 
object  to  your  saying  that  you  are  asking  for  me ;  only  yon  need  not  say 
any  thing  of  my  intended  publication,  which  indeed  is  a  very  hypothetical 
intention  af\er  all.  I  wish  sincerely  to  read  what  Pusey,  and  thoee  who 
think  with  him,  consider  as  good  on  any  subject ;  on  this  particular  one,  I 
do  not  know  that  their  views  would  differ  from  mine.  My  small  respect  tor 
those  writers  whom  Pusey  admires  has  been  purely  the  result  of  experi- 
ence :  whenever  I  have  read  them,  I  have  found  them  wanting.  I  diould 
be  very  honestly  glad  to  find  some  one  amongst  them  who  would  give  me 
the  knowledge  which  I  want. 

We  are  all  tolerably  well,  but  the  weather  is  almost  painful  to  me  ;- 
seems  to  inflict  such  suBering  on  all  nature. 


CI^XXIU.      TO   MR.  JUSTICE  COLERIDQE. 

Ei«b7,M«7 18^18381 

The  first  volume  of  Rome  will  be  out  on  Wednesday, -and  you  will  re- 
ceive your  copy,  I  hope,  immediately.  I  ask  (or  your  congratulations  on 
the  termination  of  this  part  of  my  labours,  whatever  may  be  the  merits  or 
success  of  the  book.  One  object  of  publishing  it  in  separate  volumes,  is,  tfiat 
the  sensible  criticisms  on  the  first  may  be  of  use  to  its  successors.  I  hope 
that  I  shall  have  some  such,  and  I  shall  receive  them  very  thankfully.    1  I 

want  hints  as  to  points  which  require  examination,  for  I  may  pass  over  ! 

things  through  pure  ignorance,  because  I  may  know  nothing  about  them ;  ! 

but  as  to  the  great  point, — the  richness  and  power  of  the  narrative, — ^to  that 
no  criticism  can  help  me ;  my  own  standard,  I  believe,  is  as  high  as  any 
man's  can  be,  and  my  inability  to  come  up  to  it  or  near  it  in  my  exeeutioo 
constantly  annoys  me.    Yet  I  hope  and  think  that  you  will  on  the  whole  I 

like  the  book ;  vou  will  not  sympathize  with  all  the  sentiments  about  Aria-  | 

tocracv,  but  I  tnink,  if  you  ever  see  the  subsequent  volumes,  you  will  find  ' 

that  I  have  not  spared  tne  faults  of  Democracy.  Still  I  confess  that  Aristoc- 
racy as  a  predominant  element  in  a  government,  whether  it  be  aristocracy 
of  skin,  of  race,  of  wealth,  of  nobility,  or  of  priesthood,  has  been  to  my 
mind  the  greatest  source  of  evil  throughout  the  world,  because  it  has  been 
the  most  universal  and  the  most  enduring.  Democracy  and  tyranny,  if  in 
themselves  worse,  have  been,  and  I  think  ever  will  be,  less  prevalent,  at 
least  in  Europe  ;  they  may  be  the  Cholera,  but  aristocracy  is  Consumption ; 
and  you  know  that  in  our  climate  Consumption  is  a  far  worse  scourge  m  the 
long  run  than  Cholera.  The  great  defect  of  the  volume  will  be  the  want 
of  individual  characters,  which  was  unavoidable,  but  yet  must  lower  the 
interest  and  the  value  of  the  history.  The  generalities  on  which  I  have 
been  obliged  to  dwell,  from  the  total  want  of  materials  for  painting  portraits, 
are  a  sad  contrast  to  those  inimitable  living  pictures  with  which  Uarlyle's 
History  of  the  French  Revolution  abounds. 

[After  speaking  of  the  London  University.]  What  the  end  will  be  I 
can  scarcely  tell,  but  I  have  no  pleasure  in  remaining  in  the  Universitv,  and 
yet  I  do  not  like  to  leave  it  till  the  yery  last  moment  It  makes  me  feel  very 
lovingly  to  Rugby,  where  I  seem  to  have,  in  principle  at  least,  what  I  most 
like, — that  is,  a  place  neither  like  the  University  of  London,  nor  yet  like  Ox- 
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ford,.  .  .  .  where  we  are  not  aehamed  of  Christianity  or  of  the  Church 
of  England,  while  we  have  no  sympathy  with  those  opinions  and  feelings 
which  possess  the  majority  of  the  clergy,  from  Archbishop  Howley  down- 
wards. 


CLZXXIV.      TO   THE   BISHOP   OF  NORWICH. 

Rof by,  June  7, 1838 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  information  contained  in  your  letter.  I 
have  always  objected  to  the  Rule  which  you  have  marked  A ;  whereas  I 
agree  with  Rule  B,  if  by  "  peculiarity  or  doctrinal  views  "  be  meant  the 
peculiar  opinions  of  any  denomination  of  Christians.  But  Rule  A  seems  to 
me  to  be  needlessly  offensive.  As  the  theological  examination  is  not  neces- 
sary to  the  Degree,  no  one  surely  but  Christians  would  wish  to  pass  it ;  and 
why  should  we  say  that  we  do  not  intend  it  to  imply  any  man's  belief  in 
Christianity  ?  I,  for  one,  could  never  examine  any  man  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, if  I  thought  that  he  did  not  believe  it,'or  was  not  in  a  state  of  mind  in 
which  he  was  honestly  and  respectfully  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  it  with  a 
view  to  his  religious  belief.  I  nave  always  thought  that  to  examine  in  it 
merely  as  a  matter  of  curious  information  was  a  very  great  profaneness. 

Again,  have  you  thought  any  thing  more  of  what  Archbishop  Whately 
suggested  to  Dr.  Jerrard  through  Dr.  Dickenson,  that  the  certificate  of  a 
man's  Degree  should  notice  his  having  passed  the  theological  Examination  ? 
Now  I  see  that  the  theological  Examination  is  to  follow  the  Degree,  so  that 
this  cannot  be  done ;  and  3ie  degree  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  complete 
before  the  theological  Examination  even  comes  into  question.  And,  when  I 
find  from  Hugh  Hose's  letter  to  Hare,  in  answer  to  some  inquiries  of  mine, 
that  he  will  care  little  whether  the  students  of  Ring's  College  pass  our  Ex- 
amination in  theology  or  no,  I  am  greatly  afraid  that  our  Examination  will 
fail  practically,  as  weU  as  in  princii^e,  to  make  a  marked  distinction  between 
the  Christian  and  unchristian  students  of  our  University : — the  one  great 
•  point  which  Warburton  dreads,  and  I  deem  essential 

I  cannot  disguise  from  myself  that  the  University  of  London,  in  its  public 
capacity,  cannot  be  considered  as  a  Christian  institution,  although  it  may 
happen  that  ail  its  branches  individually  may  be  Christians ;  and  Qierefore  I 
must  withdraw  from  it.  Living  at  such  a  distance  as  I  do,  I  can  be  of  no 
practical  use;  and,  if  I  could,  I  feel  that  the  practical  good  to  the  extent 
which  alone  would  be  possible,  would  be  dearly  bought  by  my  acquiescence 
in  aprinciple  which  I  so  strongly  disapprove. 

To  see  my  hope's  for  this  new  University  thus  frustrated,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  disappointments  I  have  ever  met  widi.  But  I  cannot  be  reconciled 
to  such  a  total  absence  of  all  confession  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  such  a  total 
neglect  of  the  command  to  do  all  things  in  His  name,  as  seems  to  me  to 
be  hopelessly  involved  in  the  constitutfon  of  our  University. 

As  to  the  manner  of  my  resignation,  I  would  fain  do  it  in  the  quietest 
manner  possible,  consistent  with  me  simple  declaration  of  the  reasons  which 
led  me  to  it.  I  suppose  that  the  proper  way  would  be  to  write  a  short  letter 
to  the  Chancellor. 


CLXXXV.      TO   AN   OLD   PUPIL,      (d.) — ON   DIPPICULTIB8   IN   SUBSCRIPTION. 

Fox  How,  June  89, 183& 

My  own  answer  must  be  clear  to  you  from  m^  ownprac- 

tice.  I  do  not  believe  the  damnatory  clauses  in  the  Anthanasian  Creed, 
under  any  qualification  given  of  them,  except  such  as  substitute  for  them 
propositions  of  a  wholly  different  character.  Those  clauses  proceed  on  a 
false  notion,  which  I  have^  elsewhere  noticed,  that  the  importance  of  all 
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opinions  touching  God's  nature  is  to  be  measured  by  His  greatness ;  and 
that  therefore  erroneous  notions  about  the  Trinity  are  worse  than  erroneoos 
notions  about  Church  Government,  or  pious  frauds,  or  any  other  disputed 
point  on  which  there  is  a  right  and  a  wronf ,  a  true  and  a  false,  and  on 
which  the  wrong  and  the  false  may  indeed  be  highly  sinful ;  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  they  miiat  be ;  and  their  sinfulness  does  not  depend  Dpon 
their  wrongness  and  falsehood,  but  on  other  circumstances  in  the  partic- 
ular mind  of  the  person  holding  them.  But  I  read  the  Athanasian  Creed, 
and  have  and  would  again  subscribe  the  Article  about  it,  because  I  do 
not  conceive  the  clauses  in  question  to  be  essential  parts  of  it,  or  that  they 
were  retained  deliberately  bv  our  Reformers  after  the  propriety  of  retain- 
ing or  expunging  them  had  been  distinctly  submitted  to  their  minds.  They 
retained  the  Creed,  I  doubt  not,  deliberately;  to  show  that  they  wished 
to  keep  the  faith  of  the  general  Church  in  matters  relating  to  the  Arian, 
Macedonian,  Nestorian,  Eutychian,  and  Socinian  controversies ;  and  as  they 
did  not  scruple  to  burn  Arians,  so  neither  would  they  be  likely  to  be  shocked 
bv  the  damnatorv  clauses  against  them  ;  but  I  do  not  imagine  that  the  Article 
about  the  Creed  was  intended  in  the  least  to  refer  to  the  clauses,  as  if  they 
supposed  that  a  man  might  embrace  the  rest  of  the  Creed,  and  yet  reject 
them.  Nor  do  I  think  that  the  Reformers,  or  the  best  and  wisest  men  ofoie 
Church  since^  would  have  objected  to  any  man's  subscription,  if  they  had 
conceived  such  a  case ;  but  would  have  said,  "  What  we  mean  you  to  em- 
brace is  the  belief  of  the  general  Church,  as  expressed  in  the  Three  Creeds, 
with  regard  to  the  points, — many  of  them  having  been  much  disputed, — on 
which  those  Creeds  pronounce ; — the  degree  of  blamableness  in  those  wiiodo 
not  embrace  this  belief  is  another  matter,  on  which  we  do  not  intend  to  speak 
particularly  in  this  Article."  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  thing  evasive 
or  unfair  in  this.  I  do  not  think  that  it  even  requires  in  its  defence, — what  is 
yet  most  true, — that  Church  subscriptions  must  be  taken  in  their  widest 
rather  than  in  their  strictest  sense,  except  on  points  where  they  were  espe- 
cially intended  to  be  stringent,  and  to  express  tiie  opposite  of  some  suspected 
opinion.  Yet,  when  you  speak  of  others  throwing  your  subscription  in  yonr 
teeth,  you  may  surely  say  that  it  does  indeed  require  the  utmost  laxity  of 
interpretation  to  reconcile  Newmanism  with  a  subscription  to  our  Articles^ 
because  there,  on  points  especially  disputed,  such  as  the  Authority  of  Tra- 
dition, and  the  King's  Supremacy,  the  Church  of  England  and  the  New- 
manites  are  directly  at  variance.  As  far  as  Keble  or  Newman  are  con- 
cerned, the  most  decided  Socinian  might  subscribe  the  Articles  as  conust- 
ently  as  they  do ;  but  this  of  course  is  not  the  point,  and  my  opinion  as  to 
the  damnatory  clauses,  a^  it  is  much  older  than  the  rise  of  Newmanism,  so 
it  stands  on  grounds  far  different  than  a  mere  argumentum  ad  hominem,  and 
is,  I  think,  perfectly  right,  considered  simply  on  the  merits  of  the  case. 

When  the  faults  of  the  London  University  revive  all  my 

tenderness  for  Oxford,  then  the  faults  of  Oxford  repel  me  sigain,  and  make  it 
impossible  to  sympathize  with  a  spirit  so  uncongenial,  wherefore  I  widi 
the  wish  of  Achilles,  when  he  looked  out  upon  me  laattle  of  the  ships,  and 
desired  that  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  might  destroy  one  another,  and  leave 
the  field  open  for  better  men. 

We  had  a  very  prosperous  journey,  and  arrived  here  yesterday  evening 
about  nine  o'clock.  The  place  is  most  beautiful ;  but  the  rain  is  falling 
thick. 


CLXXXVI.      TO   T.   F.   ELLIS,   ESQ. 

Rufbj,  AagQatS9,  1838L 

Independently  of  the  real  pleasure  which  it  would  give  me  to  be  of  any  ser- 
vice to  a  friend  of  yours,  I  have  that  admiration  of  Mr.  Macaulay's  writings, 

^  PoBtscript  to  "Principles  of  Church  Reform.**  p,  9.     For  the  limitalion  to  thii 
statement,  see,  amongst  other  passages,  Sermons,  vol.  iii.  p.  140. 
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and  have  derived  so  much  pleasure  from  them,  that  it  would  be  but  a  mat- 
ter of  simple  gratitude  to  do  any  thing  in  my  power  towards  facilitating  his 
observations  durinc^  his  stay  at  Rome.  I  was  there  myself  so  very  short  a 
time,  that  I  was  able  only  to  look  at  the  mere  outline  of  things ;  and  it  was 
my  object  to  go  to  as  many  of  the  higher  points  as  I  could,  in  and  about 
Rome,  that  by  getting  the  landscape  from  a  number  of  different  points  I 
might  better  understand  the  bearings  of  its  several  parts  to  one  another. 
For  instance,  I  went  to  the  top  of  me  dome  of  St.  Peter's ;  to  that  of  the 
tower  of  the  Capitol ;  to  the  Monte  Mario ;  the  terrace  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Pietro  in  Montorio,  (on  the  old  Janiculum,)  that  of  the  Convent  of  S.  Gre> 
gorio,  I  think  it  is,  on  the  Cc^an,  (from  which  you  look  upon  the  reverse  of 
the  Esquiline,  just  at  the  place  where  the  street  of  the  Carins  ran  alonff,) 
to  the  old  mound  of  Ser.  TuUius ;  to  the  summits  of  the  Avehtine  and  Pala- 
tine, dbc;  by  which  I  always  fancy  that  I  have  retained  a  more  distinct  and 
also  a  more  lively  and  picturesque  image  of  Rome  than  I  could  otherwise 
have  gained  within  the  same  space  of  time ;  and  if  I  were  to  go  again,  I 
think  I  should  do  the  same  thing.  Out  o€  Rome  I  should  recommend,  as 
near  objects,  Tivoli,  of  course,  and  the  Alban  hills,  and  especially  Palestrina 
(Prseneste).  If  I  could  get  there  again,  I  should  wish  especially  to  take  the 
upper  road  from  Rome  to  Naples,  by  Palestrina,  Anagni,  Frosinone,  and 
the  valley  of  the  Garigliano.  This  is  every  way  a  most  interesting  line,  and 
it  might  easily  include  Arpino.  I  am  not  sure  where  you  would  best  come 
out  upon  the  plain  of  Naples.  I  should  try  to  get  by  S.  Germano  and  Monte 
Cassmo,  into  the  great  road  from  Naples,  across  to  the  Adriatic  ;  and  so  to 
descend  by  the  Valley  of  the  Voltorno,  either  upon  Capua  or  straight  by 
Carazzo  and  Caserta. 

Much  must  depend  on  the  state  of  the  banditti,  which  is  always  known 
on  the  spot.  If  thev  are  well  put  down,  as  I  believe  they  are,  Uie  upland 
valleys  in  the  central  Apennines  are  most  attractive.  I  had  a  plsm  once  of 
turning  off  from  the  great  road  at  Terni,  then  ascending  the  valley  of  the 
Velino  to  Rieti,  and  making  my  way  through  what  thev  call  the  Cicolano, — 
the  country  of  the  Aborigines  of  Cato, — down  upon  Alba  and  the  Lake  Pu- 
cinus ;  from  thence  you  can  go  either  to  Rome  or  Naples,  as  you  like.  The 
neighbourhood  of  Alba  is  doubly  interesting,  as  it  is  close  by  the  field  of 
Scurzola,  the  scene  of  Conradin's  defeat  by  Charles  of  Anion.  In  Etruria  I 
would  make  any  efforts  to  get  to  Volterra,  which  is  accessible  enough,  either 
from  Leghorn  or  from  Sienna.  If  Mr.  Macaulay  is  going  into  the  Idngdom 
of  Naples,  he  will  find  Keppel  Craven's  recent  book,  "  Travels  in  the  Abruz- 
zi,"  &c.,  exceedinglv  usenil, — as  a  regular  guide,  I  have  not  met  with  a  bet- 
ter book.  Does  he  know  Westphal's  book  on  the  Campagna  ?  lengthy,  but 
full  of  details,  which  are  carefully  done 


CLXXXVII.      TO   TBE   REV.   DR.   HAWKINS. 
(Two  lettan,  as  being  ckMely  oonneeted  with  each  other,  are  here  joioed.) 

(A.)  Fox  How,  Aognit  5, 1838L 

Just  before  the  holidays,  I  had  a  letter  from  Cardwell, 


In  which  he  mentioned  that  there  was  some  scheme  for  enlarging  the  sphere 
of  the  Degree  Examination.  I  should  rejoice  at  this,  but  I  more  desire  your 
old  plan  of  an  Examination  at  entrance,  which  would  be  so  great  a  benefit 
at  once  to  you  and  to  us.  With  regard  to  the  Examinations,  I  hear  a  gen- 
eral complaint  of  the  variableness  of  the  standard ;  that  new  Examiners  lay 
the  main  stress  on  the  most  different  things ;  with  some  Scholarship  is  every 
thing,  with  others  History,  with  others  me  Aristotle,  &,c.  Now  it  is  a  very 
good  thing  that  all  these  should  have  their  tum^  and  should  all  be  insisted 
upon ;  but  I  think  that  some  houce  should  be  given  beforehand,  euid  that  a 
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new  Examiner  should  state,  like  the  PrcBtors  at  Rome,  what  points  he  intend- 
ed particularly  to  require ;  for  at  present,  the  men  say  that  they  are  often 
led  to  attend  to  one  thing,  from  the  experience  of  the  last  Examination,  and 
then  a  new  Examiner  attaches  the  greatest  importance  to  something  else. 

(B.) 

I  hear  that  you  think  of  extending  the  range  of  your  Examina- 
tions at  Oxford,  at  which  I  wish  you  all  manner  of  success.  I  do  not  think 
that  you  need  in  the  least  to  raise  the  standard  of  your  classes,  but  a  pass 
little  go,  or  even  great  go,  is  surely  a  ridiculous  thing,  as  all  that  the  Uni- 
versity expects  of  a  man  aAer  some  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  schooling 
and  lecturing.  I  think,  too,  that  physical  science  can  nowhere  be  so  weU 
studied  as  at  Oxford,  because  the  whole  spirit  of  the  place  is  against  its 
undue  ascendency ;  for  instance,  Anaiomy,  which  in  London  is  dangerously, 
as  I  think,  made  one  of  the  qualifications  for  a  degree,  might  be,  I  imagine, 
profitably  required  at  Oxford,  where  you  need  not  dread  the  low  morals  and 
manners  of  so  many  of  the  common  medical  students.    .    .    . 

I  have  read  Froude's  volume^,  and  I  think  that  its  predominant  character 
is  extraordinary  impudence.  I  never  saw  a  more  remarkable  instance  of 
that  quality  than  the  way  in  which  he,  a  young  man,  and  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  reviles  all  those  persons  whom  the  accordant  voice  of 
that  Chwch,  without  distinction  of  party,  has  agreed  to  honour,  even  per- 
haps with  an  excess  of  admiration. 


CLXXXVIII.      t  TO   THE   REV.  W.   K.   HAMILTON. 

Rugby,  Oetober  5,  USa. 

Will  you  thank  Wordsworth  for  his  specimen  of  his  Grammar  when  yon 
write  to  him  ?  I  am  glad  that  he  writes  it  in  Latin,  being  fully  convinced 
that  an  English  Grammar  wiU  never  be  remembered  with  equal  tenacity. 

You  are  indeed  too  much  of  a  stranger  to  us,  and  it  would  delight  us  to 
see  you  here  again,  or  still  more  to  see  you  in  Westmoreland.  But  I  know 
the  claims  of  your  parish  upon  your  time ;  as  well  as  those  of  your  relations. 
Only,  whenever  you  can  come  to  us,  let  me  beg  that  you  will  not  let  slip  the 
opportunity 

There  seems  to  me  to  be  a  sort  of  atmosphere  of  unrest 

and  paradox  hanging  around  many  of  our  ablest  young  men  of  the  preset 
day,  which  makes  me  very  uneasy.  I  do  dot  speak  of  reli^ous  doubts,  but 
ratner  of  questions  as  to  great  points  in  moral  and  intdlectual  matters; 
where  things  which  have  been  settled  for  centuries  seem  to  be  again  brought 
into  discussion.  This  restless  love  of  paradox,  is,  I  believe,  one  of  the  main 
causes  of  the  growth  of  Newmanism ;  first,  directly,  as  it  leads  men  to  dis- 
pute and  oppose  all  the  points  which  have  been  agreed  upon  in  their  own 
country  for  the  last  two  hundred  years ;  and  to  pick  holes  in  existing  reputa- 
tions ;  and  then,  when  a  man  gets  startled  at  the  excess  of  his  skepticism, 
and  finds  that  he  is  cutting  awajr  all  the  ground  under  his  feet,  he  takes  a 
desperate  leap  into  a  blind  fanaticism.  I  cannot  find  what  I  most  crave  to 
see,  and  what  still  seems  to  me  no  impossible  dream,  inquiry  and  belief  go- 
ing together,  and  the  adherence  to  truth  growing  with  increased  affection, 
as  follies  are  more  and  more  cast  away. 

But  I  have  seen  lately  such  a  specimen  of  this  and  of  all  other  things 
that  are  good  and  wise  and  holy,  as  1  suppose  can  scarcely  be  matched  agam 
in  the  world.  Bunsen  has  been  with  us  for  six  days  with  his  wife  and  Henry. 
It  was  delightful  to  find  that  my  impression  of  his  extraordinary  excellence 
had  not  deceived  me ;  that  the  reali^  even  surpassed  my  recollection  of  what 
he  was  eleven  years  ago. 

'  i.  e.  the  first  volume  of  the  first  part  of  Fronde's  Remains.    The  other  three 
he  had  not  read. 
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CLXXXIX.   TO  THE  EARL  OF  BDRLINGTON, 

(Chancellor  of  the  Vnlfnitj  of  Londoo.) 

Rofby,  Norember  7, 1838. 

It  is  with  the  greatest  regret  that,  aAer  the  fullest  and  fairest  deliberation 
which  I  have  been  able  to  give  to  the  subject,  I  feel  myself  obliged  to  resign 
my  Fellowship  in  the  University  of  London. 

The  Constitution  of  the  University  seems  now  to  be  fixed,  and  it  has 
either  begun  to  work,  or  will  soon  do  so.  Aller  the  Aill  discussion  given  to 
the  question,  on  which  I  had  the  misfortune  to  differ  from  the  majorit^r  of  the 
Senate,  I  felt  that  it  would  be  unbecoming  to  agitate  the  matter  again,  and 
it  only  remained  for  me  to  consider  whether  the  institution  of  a  voluntary 
Examination  in  Theology  would  satisfy^  either  practically  or  in  theory,  those 
principles  which  appeared  to  me  to  be  mdispensable. 

I  cud  not  wish  to  decide  this  point  hastily,  but  afler  the  fullest  considera- 
tion and  inquiry.  I  am  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  voluntary  Examination 
will  not  be  satisfactory.  Practically  I  fear  it  will  not,  because  the  members 
of  King's  College  will  not  be  encouraged  by  their  own  authorities,  so  far  as 
I  can  learn,  to  subject  themselves  to  it ;  and  the  members  of  University  Col- 
lege may  be  supposed,  according  to  the  principles  of  their  own  society,  to  be 
ayerse  to  it  altogether.  But,  even  if  it  were  to  answer  practically  better  than 
I  fear  it  will  do,  still  it  does  not  satisfy  the  great  principle  that  Christianity 
should  be  the  base  of  all  public  education  in  this  country.  Whereas  with  us 
it  would  be  no  essential  part  of  one  system,  but  merely*  a  branch  of  know- 
ledge which  any  man  might  pursue  if  he  liked,  but  which  he  might  also,  if 
he  liked,  wholly  neglect,  without  forfeiting  his  claim,  according  to  our  esti- 
mate, to  the  title  ofa  completely  educatedman. 

And  further,  as  it  appeared,  I  think,  to  the  majority  of  the  Senate,  that 
the  terms  of  our  Charter  positively  foroade  that  which  in  my  judgment  is 
indispensable ;  and  as  there  is  a  painfulness  in  even  appearing  to  dispute 
the  very  law  under  which  our  University  exists ;  there  seems  to  me  an  addi- 
tional reason  why,  disapproving  as  I  do  very  strongly  of  that  which  is  held 
to  be  the  main  principle  of  our  Charter,  I  should  witndraw  myself  from  ^e 
University  altogether. 

I  trust  I  need  not  assure  your  Lordship  or  the  Senate,  that  I  am  resign- 
ing my  Fellowship  from  no  factious  or  disappointed  feeling,  or  from  any 
Sersonal  motives  whatever.  Most  sincerely  shall  I  rejoice  ifme  University 
oes  in  practice  promote  the  great  interests  to  which  the  principle  appears 
to  me  to  be  injurious.  Most  glad  shall  I  be  if  those  whose  affection  to  those 
interests  is,  I  well  know,  quite  as  sincere  and  lively  as  mine,  shall  be  found 
to  have  judged  of  their  danger  more  truly  as  well  as  more  favourably. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE,  NOVEMBER  1838  TO  SEPTEMBER  1841. 

It  is  impossible  to  mistake  the  change  which  once  more  passed 
over  his  state  of  mind  daring  these  last  years  of  life — the  return, 
though  in  a  more  chastened  form,  of  the  youthful  energy  and  se- 
renity of  the  earlier  part  of  his  career  at  Rugby — ^the  Martinmas 
summer  succeeding  to  the  dreary  storms  with  which  he  had  been 
so  long  encompassed ;  and  recalling  the  more  genial  season,  which 
had  preceded  them,  yet  mellowed  and  refined  by  the  experience  of 
the  intervening  period. 

His  whole  constitution  seemed  to  have  received  a  new  spring. 
"  The  interest  of  life,"  to  use  his  own  description  of  middle  age,* 
"  which  had  begun  to  fade  for  himself,  revived  with  vigour  in  be- 
half of  his  children."  The  education  of  his  own  sons  in  the 
school, — his  firmer  hold  of  the  reins  of  government, — his  greater 
familiarity  with  the  whole  machinery  of  the  place, — the  increasing 
circle  of  pupils  at  the  Universities,  who  looked  upon  him  as  their 
second  father ; — even  the  additional  bodily  health  which  he  gained 
by  resuming  in  1838  his  summer  tours  on  the  continent, — removed 
that  sense  of  weariness  by  which  he  had  been  at  times  oppressed 
amidst  his  heavy  occupations,  and  bound  him  to  his  work  at  Rugby 
with  a  closer  tie  than  ever. 

But  it  was  not  only  in  his  ordinary  work  that  a  new  influence 
seemed  to  act  upon  him  in  the  determination  which  he  formed  to 
dwell  on  those  positive  truths  on  which  he  agreed  with  others, 
rather  than  to  be  always  acting  on  the  defensive  or  ofifensive. 

To  this  various  causes 'had  contributed, — ^the  weariness  of  the 
contest  of  the  last  four  years, — ^the  isolation  in  which  he  found 
himself  placed  after  his  failure  in  the  London  University, — the 
personal  intercoure,  now,  after  an  interval  of  eleven  years,  renewed 
with  his  friend  the  Chevalier  Bunsen, — ^the  recoil  which  he  felt 
from  the  skeptical  tone  of  mind  which  struck  him  as  being  at  once 
the  cause  and  efilect  of  the  new  school  of  Oxford  Theology.  It 
was  in  this  spirit  that  he  struck  out  all  the  political  allusions  of  his 

'  SermoDB,  vol.  iv.  p.  115. 
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notes  on  Thucydides,  which  were  now  passing  through  a  second 
edition,  "not  as  abhorring  the  evils  against  which  they  were 
directed,  less  now  than  I  did  formerly,  but  because  we  have  been 
all  of  as  taught  by  the  lessons  of  the  last  nine  years,  that,  in  politi- 
cal matters  more  especially,  moderation  and  comprehensiveness  of 
views  are  the  greatest  wisdom."*  So,  again,  in  the  hope  of  giving 
a  safer  and  more  sober  direction  to  the  excitement  then  prevailing 
in  the  country  on  the  subject  of  National  Education,  he  published 
a  Lecture  delivered  in  1838  before  the  Mechanics'  Institute  at  Rugby, 
on  the  Divisions  of  Knowledge  ;  "  feeling  that  while  it  was  desi- 
rable on  the  one  hand  to  encourage  Mechanics'  Institutes  on  ac- 
coimt  of  the  good  which  they  can  do,  it  was  no  less  important  to 
call  attention  to  their  necessary  imperfections,  and  to  notice  that 
great  good  which  ^ they  cannot  do."  His  "Two  Sermons  on 
Prophecy,  with  Notes,"  which  were  published  in  the  same  year, 
and  which  form  the  most  complete  and  systematic  of  any  of  his 
fragments  on  Exegetical  Theology,  he  regarded  as  a  kind  of  peace 
offering,  "  in  which  it  was  his  earnest  desire  to  avoid  as  much  as 
possible  all  such  questions  as  might  engender  strife, — that  is  to  say, 
such  as  are  connected  with  the  peculiar  opinions  of  any  of  the  va- 
rious parties  existing  within  the  Church.  And  it  must  have  been 
a  pleasure  to  him  to  witness  the  gradual  softening  of  public  feeling 
towards  himself,  not  the  least  perhaps  in  that  peaceful  visit  of  one 
day  to  Oxford,  to  see  his  friends  the  Chevalier  Bunsen  and  the 
aged  Poet  Wordsworth  receive  their  degrees  at  the  Commemora- 
tion of  1839,  when  he  also  had  the  opportunity  of  renewing 
friendly  connexions,  which  the  late  unhappy  divisions  had  inter- 
rupted. 

His  wish  for  a  closer  sympathy  and  union  of  efforts  amongst 
all  good  men  was  further  increased,  when,  in  1839-40,  his  atten- 
tion was  again  called  to  the  social  evils  of  the  country,  as  betraying 
themselves  in  the  disturbances  of  Chartism,  and  the  alarm  which 
had  possessed  him  in  1831-32  returned,  though  in  a  more  chas-- 
tened  form,  never  to  leave  him.  "  It  haunts  me,"  he  said,  "  I  may 
almost  say  night  and  day.  It  fills  me  with  astonishment  to  see 
anti-slavery  and  missionary  societies  so  busy  with  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  and  yet  all  the  worst  evils  of  slavery  and  of  heathenism  are 
existing  amongst  ourselves.  But  no  man  seems  so  gifted,  or  to 
speak  more  properly  so  endowed  by  God,  with  the  spirit  of  wis- 
dom, as  to  read  this  fearful  riddle  truly ;  which  most  Sphinx-like, 
if  not  read  truly,  will  most  surely  be  the  destruction  of  us  all." 
To  awaken  the  higher  orders  to  the  full  extent  of  the  evil,  was 
accordingly  his  chief  practical  aim,  whether  in  the  Letters  which 
he  addressed  to  the  "  Hertford  Reformer,"  or  in  his  attempts  to  or- 
ganize a  Society  for  that  purpose,  as  described  in  the  ensuing  cor- 

*  The  whole  passage  in  which  this  occurs  (noticing  a  severe  attack  upon  him  intro- 
daced  into  an  article  in  the  Quarterly  Review  by  ^  a  writer  for  whom  he  entertained  a 
▼cry  sincere  respect ")  well  illustrates  his  feeling  at  this  time.  (Note  on  Thucyd.  ii.  40, 
2od  ed.) 
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respondence.  "  My  fear  with  regard  to  every  remedy  that  inrolTes 
any  sacrifices  to  the  upper  classes,  is,  that  the  public  mind  is  not 
yet  enough  aware  of  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  to  submit  to  them. 
<  Knowest  thou  not  yet  that  Egypt  is  destroyed,'  was  the  question 
put  to  Pharaoh  by  his  couusellors ;  for  unless  he  did  know  it,  they 
were  aware  that  he  would  not  let  Israel  go  from  serving  him.** 

Most  of  all  were  these  feelings  exemplified  in  his  desire,  now 
more  strong  than  ever,  for  the  revival  of  what  he  believed  to  be 
the  true  idea  of  the  Church.  ''  I  am  continually  vexed,"  he  writes 
in  1840,  ^^  at  being  supposed  to  be  a  maintainer  of  negatives — an 
enemy  to  other  systems  or  theories,  with  no  positive  end  of  my 
own.  I  have  told  you  how  it  wearies  me  to  be  merely  opposing 
Newmanism,  or  this  thing  or  that  thing ;  we  want  an  actual  truth, 
and  an  actual  good.  I  wish  to  deliver  myself,  if  I  can,  of  my  pos- 
itive notions, — to  state  that  for  which  I  long  so  eagerly  ;  that  glo- 
rious Church  which  Antichrists  of  all  sorts  hate  and  are  destroying. 
If  any  one  would  join  me  in  this,  I  should  rejoice ;  many  more,  I 
feel  sure,  would  agree  with  me,  if  they  saw  that  the  truth  was  not 
destructive  nor  negative,  but  most  constructive,  most  positive." 
His  desire  for  removing  any  particular  grievances  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical system  was  proportionably  diminished.  The  evil  to  be 
abated,  the  good  to  be  accomplished,  appeared  to  him  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  single  measure ;  and  though  in  1840  he  signed  a 
Petition  for  alteration  in  the  subscription  to  the  Liturgy  and  Arti- 
cles, yet  it  had  so  little  bearing  on  his  general  views  as  not  to  be 
worth  mention  here,  except  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  any  mis- 
apprehension of  his  doing  so.  It  was  planned  and  drawn  up  en- 
tirely without  his  participation,  and  was  only  brought  to  his  notice 
by  the  accident  of  two  of  the  principal  movers  being  personal 
friends  of  his  own.    Whatever  scruples*  he  had  once  had  on  the 

^  This  seems  the  fittest  place  for  noticing  a  previoas  passage  in  hia  lile,  oonneetcd 
with  the  subject  of  subscription.  The  graver  difficulties,  which  Mr.  Justice  Colrndge 
has  noticed  as  attending  his  first  Ordination,  never  returned  after  the  year  1830,  wbea 
he  seems  to  have  arrived  at  a  complete  conviction  both  of  his  conscience  and  ander- 
■tanding,  that  there  was  no  real  ground  for  entertaining  them.  But,  daring  the  inquiries 
which  he  prosecuted  at  Laleham,  there  arose  in  his  mind  acmples  on  one  or  two  minor 
questions,  which  appeared  to  him  for  a  long  time  to  present  insuperable  obstacles  to  Us 
taking  any  office  which  should  involve  a  second  subscription  to  the  Articles.  **  I  attach  " 
he  said,  '*  no  importance  to  my  own  difference,  except  that,  however  trifling  be  the  point, 
and  however  gladly  I  would  waive  it  altogether,  still,  when  I  am  required  to  acqaiesoe 
in  what  1  think  a  wrong  opinion  upon  it,  I  must  decline  compliance."  On  these  grovBiii 
he  long  hesitated  to  take  Priest's  Orders,  at  least  unless  he  had  the  opportunity  of  ex* 
plaining  his  objections  to  the  Bishop  who  ordained  him  ;  and  it  was  in  fact  on  this  con- 
dition that,  after  his  appointment  to  Rugby,  while  still  in  Deacon's  ordem,  he  consented 
to  be  ordained  by  the  Bishop  of  his  diocese,  at  that  time  Dr.  Howley ;  as  appears  ban 
the  following  extracts  from  letters,  of  which  the  first  states  lus  intention  with  regard  to 
another  situation  in  1826,which  he  fulfilled  in  1828,  in  the  interval  between  his  election  at 
Rugby,  and  his  entrance  upon  his  office.  1 .  «  As  my  objections  turn  on  poinfa  which  afi.  I 
believe,  would  consider  immaterial  in  themselves,  I  would  consent  to  be  ordained,  if  any 
Bishop  would  ordain  me  on  an  explicit  statement  of  my  disagreement  on  those  points.  If 
he  would  not,  then  my  eoniae  would  be  plain ;  and  there  would  be  an  end  of  all  thosghc  ofit 
at  once."  2.  *'  I  ahail,  I  believe,  be  ordained  Priest  on  Trinity  Sunday,  being  ordained  by 
the  Bishop  of  London.    I  wished  to  do  this,  because  I  wished  to  administer  the  T 
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subject,  had  been  long  since  set  at  rest ;  and  it  was  merely  from 
his  unwillingness  to  let  others  bear  alone  what  he  conceived  to  be 
an  unjust  odium,  that  he  joined  in  a  measure,  from  which  he  would 
at  this  period  have  been  naturally  repelled,  both  by  his  desire  to 
allay  those  suspicions  against  him  which  he  was  now  so  anxious 
to  remove,  and  by  his  conviction  that  the  objects  which  he  most 
wished  to  attain  lay  entirely  in  another  direction. 

But  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  his  belief  that  these  objects, 
whether  social  or  religious,  lay  beyond  the  reach  of  any  single 
measure,  or  of  any  individual  efforts,  was  the  deep  melancholy 
which  possessed  him,  when  he  felt  the  manifold  obstacles  to  their 
accomplishment.  His  favourite  expression  ixdiani  o^vn^  ftolka 
qtQwiKta  niQ  fiijdirog  x^araW,--^"  the  bitterest  of  all  griefs,  to  see 
clearly  and  yet  to  be  able  to  do  nothing," — ^might  stand  as  the  motto 
of  his  whole  mind,  as  often  before  in  his  life,  so  most  emphatically 
now.  The  Sermon  on  "  Christ's  Three  Comings,"  in  the  fifth  vol- 
ume, preached  in  1839,  truly  expresses  his  sense  of  the  state  of 
public  affaifs ; — and  in  looking  at  the  general  aspect  of  t)ie  reli- 
gious world,  "  When  I  think  of  the  Church,"  He  wrote  in  1839,  « I 
could  sit  down  and  pine  and  die."  And  it  is  remarkable  to  observe 
the  contrast  between  the  joyous  tone  of  his  sermons  on  Easter 
Day,  as  the  birthday  of  Christ's  Religion,  and  the  tone  of  subdued 
ana  earnest  regret  which  marks  those,  on  Whit  Sunday,  as  the 
birthday  of  the  Christian  Church : — "  Easter  Day  we  keep  as  the 
birthday  of  a  living  friend ;  Whit  Sunday  we  keep  as  the  birthday 
of  a  dead  firiend." 

Of  these  general  views,  the  fourth  volume  of  Sermons,  entitled 
"  Christian  Life,  its  Course,  its  Helps,  and  its  Hindrances,"  pub- 
lished in  May,  1841,  is  the  most  complete  expression.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  in  parts  of  it  the  calmer  tone  of  the  last  few  years  is 
disturbed  by  a  revival  of  the  more  polemical  spirit,  which,  in  the 
close  of  1840,  and  the  beginning  of  1841,  was  agained  roused 
against  the  Oxford  school  of  Theology.  That  school  had  in  the 
interval  made  a  rapid  progress,  and  in  some  important  points  to- 
tally changed  its  original  aspect :  many  of  those  who  had  at  firat 
vrelcomed  it  witli  joy,  were  now  receding  from  it  in  dismay :  many 
of  those  who  had  at  first  looked  upon  it  with  contempt  and  repug- 

in  the  chapel  at  Rugby,  and  becauae  aa  I  ahall  have  in  a  manner  the  oveiaight  of  the 
chaplain,  I  thought  it  would  be  aearee  aeemly  for  me  aa  a  Deacon  to  interfeie  with  a 
Frieat ;  and  after  a  long  conversation  with  the  Biahop  of  London,  I  do  not  ol^t  to  be 
ordained.** 

Thia  waa  the  last  time  that  he  waa  troubled  with  any  similar  perplexities ;  and  in 
later  years,  as  appears  from  more  than  one  letter  of  thia  period,  he  thought  that  he  had,  in  lua 
earlier  life,  overrated  the  difficulties  of  subscription.  The  particular  subject  of  his  acru* 
pies  arose  from  his  doubt,  founded  chiefly  on  internal  evidence,  whether  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  did  not  belong  to  a  period  subsequent  to  the  Apostolical  age.  It  may  be  ' 
worth  while  to  mention,  that  this  doubt  was  eventually  removed  by  an  increased  smdy  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  of  the  early  Christian  writers.  In  the  ten  last  years  of  his  life  he 
never  hesitated  to  uae  and  apply  it  as  one  of  the  moat  valuable  parts  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment :  and  his  latest  opinion  waa  inclining  to  be  the  belief  that  it  might  have  been  written, 
not  BMieLj  nadei  the  goida&oe  of  St.  Paul,  but  by  the  Apostle  himsalf. 
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nance,  were  now  become  its  most  active  adherents.  But  he  wai 
not  a  man  whose  first  impreiSsions  were  easily  worn  off;  and  his 
feelings  against  it,  though  expressed  in  a  somewhat  different  form, 
were  not  materially  altered ;  he  found  new  grounds  of  offence  in 
the  place  of  old  ones  that  were  passing  away ;  and  the  Introduc- 
tion to  this  volume, — written  at  a  time  when  his  indignation  had 
been  recently  roused  by  what  appeared  to  him  the  sophistry  of  the 
celebrated  Tract  90,  and  when  the  public  excitement  on  this  ques- 
tion had  reached  its  highest  pitch, — contains  his  final  and  delibe- 
rate protest  against  what  he  regarded  as  the  fundamental  errors  of 
the  system. 

Yet,  even  in  this,  he  brought  out  more  strongly  than  ever  the 
positive  grounds  on  which  he  felt  himself  called  upon  to  op  jbse  it 

'^  It  is  because  my  whole  mind  and  soul  repose  with  intense 
satisfaction  on  the  truths  taught  by  St.  John  and  St  Paul,  that  I 
abhor  the  Judaism  of  the  Newmanites, — it  is  because  I  so  ear- 
nestly desire  the  revival  of  the  Church  that  I  abhor  the  doctrine  of 
the  priesthood."  And  this  volume,  as  a  whole,  when  taken  with 
the  one  which  has  been  already  noticed  as  preceding  it  a  few  yeais 
before,  may  be  said  to  give  his  full  view  of  Christianity  in  its  ac- 
tion,— not  on  individuals,  as  in  the  first  volume,  or  on  schools  as 
in  the  second,-rbut  on  the  world  at  lai^e.  But  whereas  the  Ser- 
mons selected  from  the  ordinary  course  of  his  preaching,  in  the 
Third  volume,  speak  rather  of  the  Christian  Revelation  in  itself — 
of  its  truths,  its  evidences,  and  its  ultimate  objects, — so  the  Fourth, 
as  its  title  expresses,  was  intended  to  convey  the  feeling  so  strongly 
impressed  on  his  mind  during  this  last  period,  that  these  objects 
would  be  best  attained  by  a  full  development  of  the  Church  or 
Christian  society,  whether  in  schools,  in  parishes,  or  in  States. 


CXC.      TO   THE  REV.  J.   HEARlf. 

Rof by,  NoTember  93»  18tL 

It  would  be  a  great  shame  if  I  were  to  put  off  writing  to  you  till  the 
holidays,  and  especially  afler  the  long  and  kind  letter  which  I  have  received 
from  you.  I  was  purposing  to  write  long  ago,  and  to  return  both  to  you  and 
Mrs.  Hearn  my  wife's  and  my  own  sipcere  thanks  for  your  kind  hoepitalitf 
to  us  at  Hatford,  and  to  assure  you  that  we  both  enjoyed  our  visit  exceed 
ingly,  and  have  oilen  since  recalled  it  to  our  memories ;  sometimes,  I  fear. 
with  almost  a  disposition  to  envy  you  the  peacefulness  and  the  comfort  of 
vour  very  delightful  Parsonage  ;  the  iinaffe  of  which,  as  I  knew  it  would, 
has  haunted  me  at  times  almost  painfully,  uke  the  phantoms  of  green  fields 
which  visit  the  sailor  when  he  is  attacked  with  sickness  far  out  at  sea. 
When  one  is  well,  there  is  a  kindling  pleasure  in  being  borne  rapidly  over 
the  great  sea,  and  living  in  all  the  stir  of  the  great  hi^hwav  of  natbns. 
But  when  health  fails,  theh  what  before  was  pleasantly  exciting  becomes  ha- 
rassing; and  one  indulges  in  a  fond  craving  for  rest.  Here,  thank  God,  I 
have  not  suffered  from  failing  health,  but  I  have  been  much  annoyed  with  the 
moral  evils  which  have  come  under  my  notice  ;  and  then  a  great  school  » 
very  trying.    It  never  can  present  images  of  rest  and  peace ;  and  when  the 
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•prtnff  and  activity  of  youth  is  altogether  unsanctified  by  any  thing  pure 
and  elevated  in  its  desires,  it  becomes  a  spectacle  that  is  as  dizzying  and 
almost  more  morally  distressing  than  the  shouts  and  sambols  or  a  set  of 
lunatics.  It  is  very  startling  to  see  so  much  of  sin  combined  with  so  little 
of  sorrow.  In  a  parish,  amongst  the  poor,  whatever  of  sin  exists,  there  is 
sure'  also  to  be  enough  of  suffering ;  poverty,  sickness,  and  old  age  are 
mighty  tamers  and  chastisers.  But,  with  boys  of  the  richer  classes,  one 
sees  nothing  but  plenty,  health,  and  youth ;  and  these  are  really  awful  to 
behold,  when  one  must  feel  that  they  are  unblessed.  On  the  otner  hand, 
few  things  are  more  beautiful,  than  when  one  does  see  all  holy  and  noble 
thoughts  and  principles,  not  the  forced  growth  of  pain  or  infirmity  or  priva- 
tion ;  but  springing  up  as  b^r  God's  immediate  planting,  in  a  sort  of  garden 
of  all  that  IS  fresh  and  beautiful ;  full  of  so  much  hope  for  this  world  as  well 
as  for  Heaven.  All  this  has  very  ihuch  driven  the  Newmanites  out  of  my 
head  ;  and  indeed,  while  I  am  here,  I  see  and  hear  very  little  of  them,  but  1 
quite  think  they  are  a  great  evil,  euid  I  fear  a  growing  one ;  though  on  this 
point  I  find  that  opinions  differ. 

.  .  .  .  .  I  could  not  express  my  sense  of  what  Bunsen  k  without 
seeming  to  be  exaggerating;  out  I  think  if  you  could  hear  and  see  him. 
even  for  one  half  hour,  you  would  understand  my  feeling  towards  him.  He 
is  a  man  in  whom  God's  graces  and  gifts  are  more  united  than  in  any  other 
person  whom  I  ever  saw.  I  have  seen  men  as  holy,  as  amiable,  as  able ; 
out  I  never  knew  one  who  was  all  three  in  so  extraordinary  a  degree,  and 
combined  with  a  knowledge  of  things  new  and  old,  sacred  and  profane,  so 
rich,  so  accurate,  so  profound,  that  I  never  knew  it  equalled  or  approacned 
by  any  man. 

November  28th. — This  letter  has  waited  for  ^ve  days,  and  I  must  now 
manage  to  finish  it.  I  have  been  much  distressed,  also,  hj  the  accounts  of 
the  alarming  agitation  which  is  going  on  in  the  manufacturing  districts 
of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire ;  an  agitation  not  political  merely,  but  social, 
complaining  of  the  unequal  reward  of  labour,  emd  inveighing  against  capi- 
tal and  capitalists  in  no  gentle  terms.  Believing  this  to  be  peculiarly  our 
sore  spot,  any  irritation  in  it  always  disturbs  me ;  and  I  have  been  tempted 
to  write  a^m  on  the  subject,  as  I  did  in  1831  in  the  Sheffield  Letters.  One 
man's  writing  can  do  but  little,  I  know ;  but  there  is  the  wish,  '^  liberare 
animam  meam,"  and  the  hope  that  all  temperate  and  earnest  writing  on 
such  a  subject  must  do  good  as  far  as  it  is  read, — ^must  lead  men  to  think 
and  feel  quietly,  if  it  be  but  for  a  moment.  My  history  gets  on  but  slowly, 
but  still  it  does  make  some  progress,  as  much  as  I  can  expect  here.  I  am 
trying  to  learn  a  little  Hebrew,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  I  shall  be  able  to 
make  much  of  it ;  it  is  so  difficult  to  find  time  to  learn,  and  so  irksome  to 
remember  the  minute  rules  about  the  alteration  of  the  vowels.  But  I  should 
like  on  many  accounts,  to  make  some  progress  in  it  Is  it  not  marvellous 
that  they  can  now  read  the  old  Egpytian  readily,  and  understand  its  gram- 
mar ?  It  combines,  as  I  hear,  some  of  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  the 
Semitic  languages  with  oUiers  belonging  to  the  Indo-C^ermanic  family,  as  if 
it  belonged  to  a  period  previous  to  the  branchins  off  of  these  two  great 
families  from  their  common  stock.  But  these  Egyptian  discoveries  arC' 
likely  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  wonders  of  our  age.  What  think  you  of 
actual  papyrus  MSS.  as  old  as  the  reign  of  Psammitichus  ?  and  these,  too 
in  great  numbers,  and  quite  legible. 


CXCI.   TO  THE  CHEVALIER  BUNSEN. 

Ragbj,  Novembef  9, 1838L 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  valuable  notes  on  my 

MS.  about  the  Church.    I  am  sure  you  will  believe  me  when  I  say  that  oft 
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such  a  matter  especially,  ^'pene  reli^^io  mihi  est  aliter  ac  lu  sentire."  And 
in  one  main  point  you  agree  with  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  who  is  a  man 
80  unlike  you,  and  yet  so  able,  that  your  agreement  on  any  point  is  of  very 

Seat  weight  You  interpret,  I  think,  as  he  does,  our  Lord's  words.  "  that 
is  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world,"  and  you  hold  that  the  Church  may 
not  wield  the  temporal  sword.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  turning  point  of  the 
whole  question  ;  and  if  you  are  right  in  these  positions,  it  follows  undoubt- 
edly that  the  Church  never  can  be  a  sovereign  society,  and  therefore  can 
never  be  identical  with  a  Christian  State. 

Now  I  want  to  know  what  principles  and  objects  a  Christian  State  caa 
have,  if  it  be  really  Christian,  more  or  less  than  those  of  the  Church.  In 
whatever  degree  it  differs  from  the  Church,  it  becomes,  I  think,  in  that  exact 
proportion  unchristian.  In  short,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  State  must  be  "  the 
world,"  if  it  be  not  "  the  Church  :"  but  for  a  society  of  ChristiaiiB  to  be 
"  the  world"  seems  monstrous.  Nor  can  I  understand,  if  this  be  ao,  how 
any  Christian  can  take  a  part,  otherwise  than  as  passively  obeying,  in  the 
concerns  of  Government  If  ^  iroXiri(a  ^fUip  h  ot<^ay(|j>,  then  we  are  in  the 
world  as  (ho*  or  fiirotnoh,  and  should  not  be  ^^  curiosi  in  alienl^  republica." 
I  think,  then,  that  St  Paul's  command  to  the  Christians  of  CorinUi  would 
apply  to  us,  and  that  we  ought  never  to  carry  a  cause  into  any  other  than 
ecclesiastical  courts ;  for,  if  the  civil  courts  are  not  really  Church  courts, 
they  are  not  the  courts  of  the  ayun,  but  of  the  world  ;  and  the  world  cannot 
and  ought  not  to  judge  between  Christian  and  Christian. 

When  Christ  said  that  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world,  and  forbade 
James  and  John  to  call  down  fire  from  heaven,  dec.  His  meaning  seems  to 
me  to  have  been  this,  that  moral  and  religious  superiority,  i.  e.  the  being 
Christians,  did  not  confer  any  title  to  physical  and  external  aominion.'  The 
saints,  as  such,  are  not  to  claim  to  exercise  power ;  and  this,  I  think,  is  the 
bar  to  religious  persecution,  because  it  is  not  the  possession  of  religious  su- 
periority that  warrants  us  in  exercising  physicu  power  over  other  men. 
This  bars  the  fanatical  doctrine,  that  the  earth  belongs  to  God's  saints ;  it 
bars  also,  as  I  think,  all  minor  {>hase8  of  the  same  doctrine ;  and  especially, 
I  think,  it  condemns  the  maintaining  by  force  a  Protestant  Establishment  m 
a  Roman  Catholic  country,  as  we  do  in  Ireland. 

But, — government  being  in  itself  ffood,  and  declared  to  be  God's  instru- 
ment for  the  punishment  of  evil  and  the  advancement  of  £[ood, — what  pooi- 
ble  objection  can  there  be  to  its  being  exercised  by  Christians,  when  they 
become  possessed  of  it  according  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  human  socie^  ? 
And  if  Christians  exercise  it  they  must  do  it  either  on  the  principles  of  the 
world,  or  of  the  Church ;  but  it  can  be  only  on  the  latter,  for  otherwise  they 
would  be  false  Christians. 

Again,  the  tfi^yov  of  a  Christian  State  and  Church  is  absolutely  one  and 
the  same;  nor  can  a  difference  be  made  out  which  shall  not  impair  the 
Christian  character  of  one  or  both ;  as,  e.  g.  if  the  f^yor  of  the  State  ne  made 
to  be  merely  physical  or  economical  good,  or  that  of  the  Church  be  made  to 
be  the  performing  of  a  ritual  service. 

It  is  said  that  the  State  can  never  be  kept  sufficiently  pure  to  be  worthy 
of  being  considered  as  the  Church ;  but  this  to  me  is  a  confusion.  Puiitr 
and  extent,  whether  as  Church  or  State,  are  to  a  certain  degree  incompati- 

ble.    A  large  church  relaxes  discipline,  and  for  this  very  reason,  F 

will  not  belong  to  the  Church  of  Kngland.  On  the  other  hand,  States  can 
and  have  enforced  the  greatest  strictness  of  life,  as  at  Sparta ;  and  the  law 
can  always  insist  upon  any  thing  which  is  called  for  by  public  opinion.  To 
make  public  opinion  really  Christian  is  difficult  -,  but  it  is  a  difficulty  which 

>  **  Was  Tbeodosiiis  right  or  wrong  in  cfaanging  the  temples  into  dmicfacs  f  Wroi^ 
if  he  did  it  because  in  his  belief  Christianity  was  the  only  tme  fiuth,— right,  if  he  did  it 
because  the  Roman  worid  was  become  Christian,  and  chose  to  have  its  pablie  w 
Christian  alBo."— MS.  Comments  on  Archbishop  WhmuHtfB  Kingdoia  of  Chnit. 
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exists  as  much  in  a  Church  as  in  a  Christian  state ;  those  who  are  nominal 
Christians  in  one  relation  will  be  so  in  the  other.  I  could  add  much  more 
on  this  point;  but  this  will  be  enough  to  show  3rou  that  I  do  not  differ  from 
Tou  witnout  consideration.  But,  as  the  book  is  in  no  danger  of  bein^  pub- 
bshed  yet,  there  will  be  ample  time  to  go  over  the  question  again  fully,  and 
also  to  add  those  explanations  which  the  naked  sta^ments  in  the  MS.  seem 
to  require. 

Another  point,  on  which  I  do  not  seem  as  yet  fully  to  enter  into 'your 
views,  relates  to  what  you  say  of  the  Sacraments.  I  do  not  quite  under- 
stand the  way  in  which  you  seem  to  connect  the  virtue  of  external  ordinan- 
ces with  the  fact  of  the  Incarnation.  My  own  objection  to  laying  a  stress  on 
the  material  elements, — as  distinct  from  the  moral  effect  of  the  Communion, 
or  of  the  becoming  introduced  into  the  Christian  Society, — is  very  strong, 
because  I  think  that  such  a  notion  is  at  variance  with  the  essential  character 
of  Christianity.  I  am  sure  that  in  this  we  agree ;  but  yet  I  think  that  we 
should  express  ourselves  differently  about  the  Sacraments,  and  here  I  be- 
lieve that  you  have  got  hold  of  a  truth  which  is  as  )ret  to  me  dark ;  just  as  I 
cannot  unaerstand  music,  yet  nothing  doubt  that  it  is  my  fault,  and  not  that 
of  music. 


CXCII.      TO   REV.   DR.   HAWKINS. 

Fox  How,  Jannarjr  18, 1839. 

.    .    ...    .    When  I  found  how  entirely  I  agreed  with  your  Sermon  on 

Private  Judgment,  it  struck  me  that  I  had  taken  rather  too  indifferently  the 
sort  of  va^e  odium  which  has  been  attached  to  my  opinions,  ot  supposed 
opinions,  lor  the  last  ten  years  in  Oxford ;  that  I  had  forfeited  a  means  of 
influence  which  I  might  have  had,  and  which  would  have  been  a  valuable 
addition  to  what  I  have  enjoyed  among  my  own  pupils  at  Rugby.  I  do  not 
mean  any  thing  political,  nor  indeed  as  to  the  right  or  the  wrong  of  my 
opinions  on  any  matter,  because  I  have  held  them  decidedly  and  expressed 
them  openly,  and  people  who  differ  from  me  will  of  course  think  me  wrong. 
But  I  think  I  have  endured  too  quietlv  a  suspicion  affecting  me  more  directly 
professionally ;  a  suspicion  of  heterodoxy  such  as  was  raised  against  Hamp- 
den, and  which  would  exclude  me  from  preaching  before  the  University ; 
an  office  to  which  otherwise  I  think  I  should  have  a  fair  claim,  from  my 
standing,  and  from  my  continued  connexion  with  the  University  through  the 
successive  generations  of  my  pupils.  Now  this  suspicion  is,  I  contend,  per- 
fectlv  unfounded  in  itself,  and  at  die  present  moment  it  is  ridiculous ;  because 
the  Newmanites  are  far  more  at  variance  with  the  Articles,  Liturgy,  and 
Constitution  of  the  Church  of  England  than  any  clergymen  have  been  within 
my  memory ;  and  yet  even  those  who  most  differ  from  them  do  not  endea- 
vour, so  far  as  I  know,  to  hinder  them  from  preaching  in  Oxford.  I  am  per- 
fectly aware  that  my  opinion  about  the  pretended  Apostolical  succession  is 
different  from  that  of  most  individual  clergymen,  but  I  defy  any  man  to  show 
that  it  is  different  from  the  opinion  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and,  if  not,  it 
is  fairly  an  open  question  on  which^any  man  may  express  his  own  opinion 
peaceably ;  and  he  is  the  schismatic  who  would  insist  upon  determinmg  in 
his  own  way  what  the  Church  has  not  determined.  But  in  what  is  commonly 
called  doctrine,  as  distinct  from  discipline.  I  do  not  think  that  any  thing  can 
be  found  in  any  of  my  sermons,  publishea  or  not  published,  which  is  more 
at  variance  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  than  what  is  to  be  found  in  the 
sermons  of  any  other  man  who  has  written  as  many ;  and  not  only  so,  but  I 
think  there  is  no  negative  difference ;  that  is,  I  think  there  woulcFbe  found 
no  omission  of  any  points  which  the  Reformers  would  have  thought  essen- 
tial, bating  some  particular  questions  which  were  important  then,  and  are 
now  gone  by.    I  am  perfectly  willing  to  bear  my  portion  of  odium  for  all  that 
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I  really  have  written,  and  the  Newmanites  may  fairi^  speak  against  mj 
opinions  as  I  do  against  theirs.  But  a  vague  charge  or  holding,  not  wrong, 
but  tecluiically  unorthodox  opinions,  affects  a  man's  professional  usefldneBi 
in  a  way  that  in  any  other  profession  would  be  thou^t  intolerable  ;  and,  in 
fact,  in  other  professions  men  would  be  ashamed  or  afraid  to  breadie  it.  I 
have  gone  on  with  it  quietly  for  a  long  time,  partly  because  no  charge  has 
ever  been  brought  against  me  which  I  coula  answer,  and  partly  because, 
whilst  I  was  so  fully  engaged  at  Rugby,  I  was  not  practically  reminded  of 
it  But  as  I  grow  older,  and  the  time  is  approaching  more  and  more  'v^en 
I  must  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  be  thinking  of  leaving  Rugby,  and 
when  I  see  a  state  of  things  in  Oxford  which  gream^  needs  the  help  of  every 
man  interested  about  the  University, — when  1  see  that  you  are  doing  a  great 
deal  of  good,  and  without  any  question  of  your  orthodoxy,  so  far  as  I  know, 
and  yetlcnow  that  in  my  constant  preaching  there  is  as  little  that  any  body 
could  call  heterodox  as  in  yours, — it  makes  me  feel  that  I  ought  not  silently 
to  bear  a  sort  of  bad  name,  which  to  man  or  dog  is  little  better  than  hang- 
ing ;  and  that  it  would  be  desirable,  if  there  really  is  a  similar  feeling  against 
me  to  that  which  exists  against  Hampden,  to  get  it  if  possible  into  some  tan- 
gible shape.  I  wish  you  would  think  of  this  matter  a  little,  and  cpve  me 
your  judgment  We  are  all  well  and  enjoying  this  rest,  which  enables  me 
to  work  and  to  gain  refreshment  at  the  same  time. 


CXCIII.      TO  J.  O.  PLATT,   ESQ. 

Fos  How,  Jusarj  90, 18SL 

I  have  oflen  thought  of  you  and  the  Courant   during 

this  new  excitement  of  the  operative  population.  Most  gladly  would  I  join 
in  any  feasible  attempt  to  check  this  terrible  evil,  which  men  seem  to  regard 
as  so  hopeless  that  they  would  rather  turn  their  eyes  away  from  it,  and  not 
look  at  it  till  they  must    But  that  "  must "  will  come,  I  fear,  but  too  soon ; 

simply  because  uiey  will  not  look  at  it  now I  am  inclined 

to  think,  that  the  Poor  Law,  though  I  quite  believe  it  to  be  in  itaelf  just  in 
'its  principle,  has  yet  done  more  moral  harm,  by  exasperating  the  mrnds  of 
the  poor,  than  it  can  possibly  have  done  good.  I  am  very  far,  however, 
from  wishing  to  return  to  the  old  system ;  but  I  think  that  the  Poor  Law 
should  be  accompanied  by  an  organized  system  of  Church  charity,  and  also 
by  some  acts  designed  in  title,  as  well  as  in  substance,  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  and  that  by  other  means  than  by  driving  them  into  economy  by  terror. 
Kconomy  itself  is  a  virtue  which  appears  to  me  to  imply  an  existing  pre- 
vious competence ;  it  can  surely  have  no  place  in  the  most  extreme  poverty; 
and  for  those  who  have  a  competence  to  require  it  of  those  who  have  not, 

s(ems  to  me  to  be  something  like  very  mockery I  shall  be  in 

London,  I  hope,  on  the  6th,  and  shall  be  staying  at  No.  1,  Tavistock  Square. 
If  I  can  see  you  either  there,  or  by  calling  on  you  in  Ludgate  Street,  it 
will  give  me  much  pleasure. 


CXCIV.      TO   REV.  F.  C.  BLACK8T0NE. 

Bngby,  Febniuy  S5,  lOl 

I  read  and  have  got  Gladstone's  book,  and  quite  agree 

with  you  in  my  admiration  of  its  spirit  throughout ;  I  also  like  the  sub- 
stance ofiibout  half  of  it ;  the  rest  of  course  appears  to  me  erroneous.  But 
it  must  be  good  to  have  a  public  man  writing  on  such  a  subject,  and  it  de- 
lights me  to  have  a  good  protest  against  that  wretched  doctrine  of  Warbur- 
ton's,  that  the  State  has  only  to  look  afler  body  and  goods.    <'  Too  late," 
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however,  are  the  words  which  I  should  be  inclined  to  affix  to  every  plan  for 
reforming  society  in  England ;  we  are  engulphed,  I  believe,  inevitably,  and 
must  go  down  the  cataract ;  although  ourselves,  1.  e.  you  and  I,  may  be  in 
Hezekiah's  case,  and  not  live  to  see  the  catastrophe. 

I  thank  you  verv  much  for  your  trul^  kind  oner  of-  assistance  about  the 
Roman  History.  If  any  man  were  reamng  Augustine  or  any  other  writer 
ibr  his  own  purposes,  and  took  notes  of  such  points  as  you  mention,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  his  notes  would  be  very  useful  to  me ;  but  there  is  this  objec- 
tion against  asking  aj}y  body  to  read  for  my  purposes,  that  the  labour  saved 
to  me  might  not  be  in  proportion  to  that  which  I  was  imposiuj^  on  him. 
Such  hoteq  as  you  suggest  would  be  like  an  exceedinglv  good  index ;  but 
they  must  rather  guide  my  own  researches  than  supersede  them ;  for  it  is,  I 
think,  absolutely  necessary  to  look  through  ibr  oneself  all  the  most  important 
works  which  relate  to  one's  period  of  history.  I  shall  save  myself  many  or 
most  of  the  Byzantine  writers  by  stopping  at  any  rate  in  the  eighth  century, 
and  confining  myself  chiefiy  to  the  Latin  empire. 

I  think  that,  hard  as  the  Agrarian  questions  are,  they 

connect  themselves  with  one  almost  harder,  namely,  "  How  can  slavery  be 
really  dispensed  with?"  It  is,  of  course,  perfectly  easy  to  say  that  we  will 
have  no  slaves,  but  it  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  make  all  the  human  inhabitants 
of  a  country  what  free  citizens  ought  toDe ;  and  the  state  of  our  railway 
navigators  and  cotton  operatives  is  scarcely  better  for  themselves  tban  that 
of  slaves,  either  physically  or  morally,  and  is  far  more  perilous  to  society. 
It  is  when  I  see  all  these  evils,  which  I  believe  the  Church  was  meant  to 
remove,  that  I  groan  over  that  fatal  system  which  has  so  utterly  destroyed 
it ;  that  system  of  substituting  unrealities  for  realities,  which  Newman  and 
his  party  are  striving  to  confirm  and  to  propagate.  But  I  feel  also,  that 
even  a  sham  is  better  to  most  minds  than  nothing  at  all ;  and  that  New- 
manism  ought  not  to  be  met  with  negatives,  by  trying  to  prove  it  to  be 
false,  but  by  something  positive,  such  as  the  real  living  Church  would  be. 
And  how  is  the  Church  to  be  revived  ?  So  Newmanism,  I  suppose,  will 
grow  and  grow,  till  it  provokes  a  reaction  of  infidelity,  and  then  infidelity 
will  grow  and  grow,  till  up  starts  Newmanism,  again  in  such  form  as  it  may 
wear  in  the  twentieth  or  twenty-first  century. ' 


CXCV.      *  TO   A.  p.  STANLEY,   ESQ. 

Koghji  February  S(7,  Je39. 

The  stir  about  Church  matters,  of  which  Gladstone's 

book  is  a  symptom,  interests  me,  of  course,  and  on  the  whole  delights  me. 
Any  thing  on  such  a  point  is,  I  believe,  better  than  the  mere  ignorance  of 
indifference.  But  I  am  more  and  more  anx^DUs  to  organize,  I  do  not  say  a 
party,  for  I  dislike  all  parties ;  but  a  system  of  action  for  those  who  ear- 
nestly look  to  the  Church  as  the  appointed  and  only  possible  means  of  all 
earthly  improvement  for  society,  whether  in  its  larger  divisions  or  in  its 
smaller.  Nothing  can  or  ought  to  be  done  by  merely  maintaining^  negatives ; 
I  will  neither  write  nor  talk  if  I  can  help  it  against  Newmanism^  but  far 
that  true  Church  and  Christianity,  whicn  all  kinds  of  evil,  each  in  its  ap- 
pointed time,  have  combined  to  corrupt  and  destroy.  It  seems  to  me,  that 
a  great  point  might  be  gained  by  urging  the  restoration  •f  the  Order  of 
Deacons,  which  has  been  long,  quoad  the  reality,  dead.  In  large  towns 
many  worthy  men  might  be  found  able  and  willing  to  undertake  Sie  office 
out  of  pure  love,  if  it  were  understood  to  be  not  necessarily  a  step  to  the 
Presbyterial  order,  nor  at  all  incompatible  with  lay  callings.    You  would 

fet  an  immense  gain  by  a  great  extension  of  the  Church, — by  a  softening 
own  that  pestilent  distinction  between  clergy  and  laity,  which  is  so  closely 
linked  with  the  priestcraft  system, — and  by  the  actual  benefitB,  temporal  and 
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spiritoal,  which  such  an  additional  number  of  ininistera  would  ensure  to  &e 
whole  Christian  congregation.  And  I  believe  that  the  propoeal  involves  in 
it  nothing  which  ought  to  shock  even  a  Newmanite.  The  Canon  Law,  I 
think,  makes  a  very  wide  distinction  between  the  Deacon  and  the  Presbyter ; 
the  Deacon  according  to  it,  is  half  a  Layman ;  and  could  return  at  any  time 
to  a  lay  condition  altogether ;  and  I  suppose  no  one  is  so  mad  as  f  o  maintain 
that  a  minister  abstaining  from  all  secular  callings  is  a  matter  of  necessi^, 
seeing  that  St  Paul  carried  on  his  trade  of  tentmaker  even  when  he  was 
an  Apostle.  Of  course  the  Ordination  Service  might  remain  juat  as  it  is ; 
for  in  fact  no  alteration  in  the  law  is  needed ; — ^it  is  only  an  alteration  in  cer- 
tain customs  which  have  lonff  prevailed,  but  which  have  really  no  authority. 
It  would  be  worth  while^  i  uink,  to  consult  the  Canon  Law  and  our  own 
Ecclesiastical  Law,  so  far  as  we  have  any,  with  re^^d  to  the  Order  of 
Deacons.  I  have  long  thought  that  some  plan  of  this  sort  might  be  the 
small  end  of  the  wedge,  by  which  Antichrist  might  hereafler  be  burst  i 
der  like  the  Dragon  of  Bel's  temple. 


CZCVI.      *  TO  J.   p.   CELL,   ESQ. 

Kiigbr»  Muck  IS,  »a 
I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Sir  John  Franklin,  who,  as  you  know. 
is  Giovernor  of  Van  Diemen^s  Land,  accompanied  by  one  from  the  Colonial 
Office,  asking  me  to  recommend  some  man  as  Head  Master  of  a  great 
school  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  which  it  is  wished  to  establish  on  the  very 
highest  scale,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  hereafler  become  a  College  or  Uni- 
versity for  that  pcurt  of  me  world.  |^ After  stating  the  nature  of  the  situation.] 
He  enters  at  length  and  with  all  his  heart  into  me  plan ;  and  from  what  he 
tells  me  of  the  capabilities  and  the  wants  of  the  situation,  I  know  of  no  man 
whom  I  could  so  much  wish  to  see  intrusted  with  it  as  yourself,  if  you 
should  feel  disposed  to  let  me  name  you  to  Lord  Normanby.  It  is  a  most 
noble  field,  and  in  Franklin  himself  you  will  have  a  fellow  labourer,  and  a 
Governor  with  and  under  whom  it  would  do  one's  heart  good  to  work.  He 
wants  a  Christian,  a  gentleman,  and  a  scholar, — a  member  of  one  of  our 
Universities, — a  man  of  ability  and  of  vigour  of  character, — to  become  the 
father  of  the  education  of  a  whole  quarter  of  the  globe;  and  to  assist,  under 
Grod's  blessing,  and  with  the  grace  of  Christ's  Spirit^  in  laying  the  rounda- 
tions  of  all  good  and  noble  principles,  not  only  in  individual  children,  but  in 
an  infant  nation,  which  must  hereafler  influence  the  world  largely  for 
good  or  for  evil.  And  I  think  that  if  you  could  feel  disposed  to  undertaike 
Siis  great  missionary  labour,  you  would  work  at  it  in  the  spirit  of  Christ^ 
servant,  and  would  become  the  instrument  of  blessings,  not  to  be  numbered, 
to  thousands,  and  would  for  yourself  obtain  a  xofffgop  li^/ov,  such  as  can 
rarely  be  the  fortune  of  the  most  ambitious.  Let  me  know  your  mind  as 
soon  as  you  can  decide  on  a  matter  which  you,  I  am  sure,  will  not  treat 
lightly.  Give  my  kindest  regards  to  your  father,  towards  whom  I  feel  more 
guilty  than  towards  any  one  else ;  for  I  am  afraid  that  he  and  your  mother 
will  not  thank  me  for  making  such  a  proposal.  But  I  believe  you  to  be  so 
eminently  the  man  for  such  an  undertaking,  that  I  could  not  acquit  myself 
of  my  commission  to  the  Grovernment,  without  naming  it  to  you.  Tour 
brother  is  ver)|.well,  and  writing  Greek  verse  close  by  my  side,  seeing  that 
it  is  Fourth  Lesson.  I  hope  that  you  can  give  me  good  accounts  of  your 
brother  Charles. 
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CXCVII.   TO  TBE  UNDER  SECRET  ART  OF  STATE. 

(Rabtiog  to  the  Coltof*  in  Y%n  Di«iMn*i  Land.) 

Rugby,  Ifareh  19, 1899. 

Some  expressioQB  in  your  letter  lead  me  to  ask  whether, 

if  the  jperson  appointed  to  the  school  were  not  in  orders^  there  would  be  an 
objection  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  his  entering  mto  them  before  he 
len  England  ?  Because,  I  think  that  man^^  persons  best  fitted  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  education,  would  be  actually  unwilling  to  engage  in  it  unless  they 
were  allowed  to  unite  the  clerical  character  with  that  of  the  teacher.  This 
feeling  is,  I  confess,  entirely  my  own.  Even  in  a  far  lower  point  of  view,  as 
to  what  regards  the  position  of  a  schoolmaster  in  society,  you  are  well  aware 
that  it  has  not  yet  obtained  that  respect  in  England,  as  to  be  able  to  stand 
by  itself  in  public  opinion  as  a  liberal  profession ;  it  owes  the  rank  which  it 
holds  to  its  connexioit'li^ith  the  profession  of  a  clergyman,  ibr  that  is  acknow- 
ledged universally  in  England  to  be  the  profession  of  a  gentleman.  Mere 
teaching,  like  mere  literature,  places  a  man,  I  think,  in  rather  an  equivociJ 
position ;  he  holds  no  undoubted  station  in  sociehr  oy  these  alone ;  for  nei- 
ther education  nor  literature  have  ever  enjoyed  tnat  c6nsideration  and  gen- 
eral respect  in  England,  which  thef  enjoy  in  France  and  in  Qerman^r.  But 
a  far  higher  consideration  is  this,  that  he  who  is  to  educate  boys,  if  he  is 
fully  sensible  of  the  importance  of  his  business,  must  be  unwilling  to  lose 
such  ffreat  opportunities  as  the  clerical  character  ^ives  him,  by  enabling  him 
to  address  them  continually  from  the  pulpit,  and  to  administer  the  Com- 
munion to  them  as  they  become  old  enough  to  receive  it.  And  in  a  remote 
colony  it  would  be  even  more  desirable  than  in  England,  that  the  head  of  a 
great  institution  for  education  should  be  able  to  stand  in  this  relation  to  his 
pupils ;  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  spirit  of  proselytism,  which  some  persons 
appear  so  greatly  to  dread,  would  no  more  exist  in  a  good  and  sensible 
clergyman,  than  in  a  good  and  sensible  layman.  Your  master  must  be  a 
member  or  some  Church  or  other,  if  he  is  not  a  minister  of  it ;  if  he  is  a 
sincere  member  of  it,  and  fitted  to  give  religious  instruction  at  all,  he  must 
be  anxious  to  inculcate  its  tenets ;  but,  if  he  be  a  man  of  judgment  and  hon- 
esty, and  of  a  truly  Catholic  spirit,  he  will  find  it  a  still  more  sacred  duty 
not  to  abuse  the  confidence  of  those  parents  of  different  persuasions  who  may 
have  intrusted  their  children  to  his  care,  and  he  will  think  besides  that  the 
true  spirit  of  a  Christian  teacher  is  not  exactly  the  spirit  of  proselytism.  I 
must  Deg  to  apologize  for  having  trespassed  on  your  time  thus  long. 


CXCVIII.      *  TO   E.   WISE,   ESQ. 

Rugbj,  MarGh90,1839. 

Your  letter  gave  me  very  ffreat  pleasure,  and  I  was  really  obliged  to  you 
for  writing  at  such  length,  and  giving  me  a  full  account  of  all  the  circum- 
stances of  your  present  situation.  Every  thing  in  a  position  like  yours  de- 
pends on  the  disposition  and  character  of  the  family ;  and  where  these  are 
good  and  kind,  the  life  of  a  tutor  may  be  as  pleasant,  I  think,  as  it  is  useful 
and  respectable 

I  trust  that  your  health  is  completely  restored,  and  that  you  will  be  able  to 
read  gently,  without  feeling  it  a  matter  of  necessity ;  a  sensation  which  I 
suppose  must  aggravate  the  pressure  greatly  when  a  man  is  reading,  and 
feels  himself  not  strong.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  you  need  not  think  that 
your  "own  reading  will  now  have  no  object,  because  you  are  engaged  with 
young  boys.  Every  improvement  of  your  own  powers  and  knowledge,  tells 
immediatelv  upon  them :  and  indeed  I  hold  that  a  man  is  only  fit  to  teach 
so  long  as  he  is  himself  learning  daily.    If  the  mind  once  becomes  stagnant, 
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it  can  ffive  no  fresh  draught  to  another  mind ;  it  is  drinking  oat  of  a  pood, 
instead  of  from  a  spring.  And  whatever  you  read  tends  generally  to  your 
own  increase  of  power,  and  will  be  felt  by  you  in  a  hundred  ways  hereuler. 


CXCIX.      *  TO   J.   p.   GBLL,   ESO. 

(On  the  death  of  hit  brother,  Chwlet  GelL) 

Rogby,  April  MOIL 

Your  letter  ought  not  to  grieve  me,  but  it  was  a  shock  for  which  I  ww 
not  prepared,  as  I  had  not  dreamed  that  your  brother's  departure  was  so 
near.  The  thoughts  of  him  will  be  amongst  the  most  delightftil  of  all  my 
thouflrhts  of  Rugby  pupils ;  so  amiable  and  so  promising  here,  and  so  earfy 
called  to  his  rest  ana  glory.  I  do  feel  more  and  more  for  my  pupils,  and  for 
mv  children  also,  that  I  can  readily  and  thankfully  ^e  them  called  away, 
wnen  the^r  are  to  all  human  appearance  assuredly  called  home.  This  is  a 
lesson  which  advancing  years  impress  very  strongly.  We  can  then  better 
tell  how  little  are  those  earthly  thmgs  of  wjiich  early  death  deprives  us,  and 
how  fearful  is  the  risk  of  this  world's  struggle.  May  God  bless  us  through 
His  Son,  and  make  us  to  come  at  last,  h^  it  sooner  or  later,  out  of  this  strug- 
gle conquerors. 


CO.      TO   THE  UNDER   SECRETARY    OP  STATE. 

Jaly  1,  183t. 

Nothing  can  be  more  proper  than  that  the  Head  Master 

or  Principal  of  the  proposed  School  should  be  subject  to  the  control  of  tiie 
Crovernor,  or  of  the  Bishop,  should  there  be  one  in  the  colony.  I  am  only 
anxious  to  understand  clearly  whether  he  is  to  be  in  any  degpree  under  the 
control  of  any  local  Board,  whether  lay  or  clerical ;  because,  if  he  were,  I 
could  not  conscientiously  recommend  him  to  take  an  office  which  I  am  sure 
he  would  shortly  find  himself  obliged  to  abandon.  Uniform  experience 
shows,  I  think,  so  clearly  the  mischief^  of  subjecting  schools  to  the  ignorance 
and  party  feelings  of  persons  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  theory  and 
practice  of  education,  that  I  feel  it  absolutely  necessary  to  understand  fully 
the  intentions  of  the  Grovernment  on  this  question. 


CCI.      TO   MR.  JUSTICE  COLERIDQE. 

[Afler  speaking  of  a  decision  respecting  the  Foundationers  in  Rugby 
School.]  The  world  will  not  know  that  it  makes  no  earthly  difierence  to 
me  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  whether  a  boy  is  in  the  lower  school  or 
the  upper ;  and  that  if  I  had  discouraged  the  lower  school,  and  especially 
the  Foundationers,  who  do  not  interfere  with  the  number  of  bowlers,! 
should  have  been  quarrelling  with  my  own  bread  and  butter.  Lord  Lang^ 
dale  did  not  understand  the  difference  which  I  had  always  made  between 
Non-foundationers  and  Foundationers,  as  I  have  indeed  always  advised 
people  not  to  send  their  sons  as  boarders  %nder  twelve,  but  have  never  ap- 
plied the  same  advice  to  Foundationers  living  under  their  parents'  roof.  Bat 
It  is  so  old  a  charge  against  masters  of  Foundation  Schools,  that  they  dis- 
courage the  Foundationers,  in  order  to  have  boarders  who  pay  th^ra  better, 
that  I  dare  say  Lord  Langdale  and  half  the  world  will  believe  that  I  have 
been  acting  on  this  principle ;  and  my  old  friends  of  the  Tory  newspapers 
are  quite  likely  to  gibe  at  me  as  liking  a  little  jobbing  in  my  own  particolar 
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--case,  as  well  as  other  pretended  Reformers.  Even  you,  perhaps,  do  not 
know  that  I  receive  precisely  as  much  money  for  every  Foundationer,  if  he 
be  only  a  little  boy  in  the  first  form,  as  I  do  K)r  any  Non-foundationer  at  the 
head  of  the  school ;  so  that  I  have  a  direct  interest — since  all  men  are  sup- 
posed to  act  from  interest — in  increasing  the  number  of  Foundationers,  and 
no  earthly  interest  or  object  in  diminishing  them.  I  think  you  will  not  won- 
der at  my  being  a  little  sensitive  on  the  present  occasion,  for  a  judge's  deci- 
sion is  a  very  dmerent  thing  from  an  article  in  a  common  newspaper ;  and 
as  I  believe  that  nothing  of  the  latter  sort  has  ever  disturbed  my  equanimity, 
BO  I  should  not  wish  to  regard  the  former  lightly.  So  I  should  very  much 
like  to  hear  from  you  what  you  think  is  to  be  done, — if  any  thing.  AAer 
all,  I  could  laugh  heartily  at  the  notion  of  my  being  suspected  of  a  little 
ftnug  corruption,  afler  having  preached  Reform  all  my  life. 


ecu.      TO   SIR  T.   8.   PASLET,   BART. 

Racb7,MajlO,  1830. 

Your  absence  will  be  a  sad  blank  in  our  Westmoreland 

visits,  if  we  are  still  allowed  to  continue  them.  But  seven  years  is  a  long 
term  for  human  life,  and  so  long  have  we  been  permitted  to  go  down  sum- 
mer and  winter,  and  return  with  all  our  family  entire  and  in  good  health ;  so 
that  I  cannot  but  fancy  that  something  or  other  may  happen  to  break  this 
happy  uniformity  of  our  lives. 

.  .  .  .  ^  .  .  The  state  of  public  affairs  is  not  inviting,  and  I  rejoice 
that  we  tieike  m  no  daily  paper.  It  is  more  painful  than  enough  to  read  of 
evils  which  one  can  neither  cure  nor  palliate.  The  real  evil  which  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Chartist  agitation,  is,  I  believe,  too  deep  *for  any  human 
remedy,  unless  the  nation  were  possessed  with  a  spirit  of  wisdom  and  of 
goodness,  such  as  I  fear  will  never  be  granted  to  us  afler  we  have  for  so 
many  centuries  neglected  the  means  which  we  have  had.  So  far  from  find- 
ing it  hard  to  believe  that  repentance  can  never  be  too  late,  my  only  wonder 
is  that  it  should  ever  be  otherwise  than  too  late,  so  instantaneous  and  so 
lasting  are  the  consequences  of  any  evil  once  committed.  I  find  itf  very 
hard  to  hinder  my  sense  of  this  from  quite  oppressing  me  and  making  me 
forget  the  many  blessings  of  m^  own  domestic  condition.  But  perhaps  it 
comes  from  my  fondness  for  History,  that  political*  things  have  as  great  a 
reality  to  mv  mind,  as  thin^  of  private  life,  and  the  life  of  a  nation  becomes 
distinct  as  that  of  an  individual.  We  are  going  to  have  a  confirmation  here, 
by  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  next  month  in  the  chapel,  as  I  wished  to  have 
one  every  two  years  at  least,  for  otherwise  many  of  the  hoys  go  abroad 
and  are  never  confirmed  at  all.  And  I  think  that  we  shall  have  a  third 
painted  window  up  in  the  chapel,  before  the  holidays. 


CCIII.      TO   ARCHDEACON    BARE. 

Fox  Huw,  Jane  91,  ]d30. 


' I  am  sure  that  you  will  have  sympathized  with  me  in 

the  delight  which  I  have  felt  in  reading  Niebuhr's  Letters ;  that  letter  in 
particular  to  a  Young  Student  in  Philology,  appears  to  me  invaluable.  I 
think  that  you  and  Thirlwall  have  much  to  answer  for  in  not  having  yet 
complete'd  your  translation  of  the  third  volume  of  the  History.  It  is  only 
when  tha(  volume  shall  have  become  generally  known,  that  English  readers 
will  learn  to  appreciate  Niebuhr's  excellence  as  a  narrator.  At  present  I 
am  continually  provoked  bjr  hearing  people  say,  that  he  indeed  prepared 
excellent  materials  for  an  historian,  but  that  he  did  not  himself  write  His- 
tory. 
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I  am  obliged  to.  superintend  a  new  edition  of  my  Thucydides,  which  in- 
terferes rather  with  me  progress  of  my  History.  And  the  first  yolume  of 
Thucydides  is  so  full  of  errors,  both  of  omission  and  commission,  that  to  re- 
vise it  is  a  work  of  no  little  labour. 

You  would  rejoice  in  the  good  that  Lee  is  doing  at  Birmingham ;  I  do 
not  think  that  there  is,  in  all  England,  a  man  more  exactly  in  his  plaee  than 
he  is  now. 


CCIV.      TO   AN    OLD   PUPIL,      (e.) 

Fos  How,  Jmw  99,  ISSiL 

I  was  much  obliged  to  yoii  for  your  last  kind  letter,  and  I  would  have 
answered  it  immediately  had  it  not  arrived  just  at  our  most  busy  \ime,  at  the 
close  of  the  summer  half-vear.  I  do  not  wonder  at  your  interest  about  the 
friend  whom  you  speak  o^  and  should  be  very  glad  to  be  of  any  assistance 
to  you  in  the  matter.  Priestley's  statements,  as  you  probably  know,  were 
answered  by  Horsley,  and  I  believe  sufficientlv  answered;  but  neither  of  the 
controversialists  was  very  profound,  or.  as  I  should  fear,  very  fair ;  and  but 
little  real  benefit  can  be  derived  from  tne  works  of  either.  Priestley's  argu- 
ments now  would  be  repeated  nowhere,  I  suppose,  but  in  England,  and  in 
England  only  amongst  a  sect  so  destitute  of  meological  and  critical  learning 
as  the  Unitarians.  It  goes  on  two  assumptions :  first,  that  the  Christian 
Church  of  Jerusalem  held  Unitarian  opinions ;  and  secondlv,  that  the  Charch 
of  Jerusalem  was  the  standard  by  whicn  the  tenets  of  the  other  churches  were 
to  be  measured.  Now  the  second  of  these  assumptions  is  clearly  wrong, 
and  the  first  i^  probably  so ;  but  we  have  very  small  evidence  as  to  the 
opinions  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  and  so  a  dispute  may  be  maintained 
for  ever  on  that  point,  by  those  who  would  confine  their  attention  to  it,  and 
who  do  not  see  that  the  real  stress  of  the  question  lies  elsewhere.  But  the 
Epistles  of  Ignatius  are  a  decided  proof  that  neither  he  nor  the  Churches 
or  Asia  were  Unitarian ;  and  his  language  is  the  more  to  be  valued,  because 
it  is  evidently  not  controversial,  nor  does  he  ever  dream  of  dweUing  on 
Christ's  Divinity  as  a  disputed  point,  but  as  a  thing  taken  by  all  Christians 
for  granted.  I  do  not  understand,  however,  how  an  Unitarian  can  consist- 
ently transfer  the  argument  from  the  Scripture  to  the  opinion  of  the  early 
Church.  As  he  rejects  the  authority  of  the  Church,  without  scruple,  where 
it  is  clearly  to  be  ascertained,  and  where  it  speaks  the  opinions  of  Christians 
of  all  parts  of  the  world,  through  more  than  seventeen  centuries^  it  is  idle 
to  refer  to  the  single  Church  of  Jerusalem  during  a  period  of  twenty  or 
thirt]^  years,  unless  he  can  show  that  that  Church  was  infallible,  and  its 
decisions  of  equal  weight  with  those  of  the  Scripture.  If  he  says  that  St 
Paul  and  St  John  corrupted  the  purity  of  the  true  Gospel,  which  was  kept 
onl^  by  St.  James  and  the  Church  of  Jerusalem, — ^that  no  doubt  would  be 
an  intelligible  argument ;  but  to  accept  St  Paul  and  St  John  as  inspired 
Apostles,  and  then  to  plead  the  opinions  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  against 
them,  is  an  absurdity.  And  as  for  the  Unitarian  interpretations  of  St  Paul 
and  St  John,  they  are  really  such  monstrosities  of  extravagance,  that  to 
any  one  used  to  the  critical  study  of  the  ancient  writers,  they  appear  too  bad 
to  have  been  ever  maintained  in  earnest  And  thus,  wherever  Unitarianism 
has  existed,  together  with  any  knowledge  of  criticism  or  philqloffy,  as  in 


Qermany,  it  has  at  once  assumed  that  the  Apostles  were  not  infallible,  and 
that  they  overrated  the  dignity  of  Christ's  Person.  So  impossible  is  it  to 
doubt  what  St  John  meant  in  so  many  passages  of  his  Grospel,  and  what 
St  Paul  meant  in  so  many  passages  of  his  Epistles.  It  gives  me  the 
greatest  pleasure  to  find  that  you  still  enjoy  your  situation,  and  that  being 
the  case,  you  are  likely,  I  think,  to  find  it  more  and  more  agreeable,  tlw 
longer  you  hold  it 
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C(fr.      TO  BBV.  G.  CORNISH. 

Fox  Hov,  Jalj  6, 1630. 

.  • Ab  I  believe  that  the  English  uniyereities  are  the  best 

places  in  the  world  for  those  who  can  profit  by  them,  so  I  think  for  the  idle 
and  self-tndulgent  they  are  about  the  very  worst  and  I  would  far  rather 
send  a  boy  to  Van  Diemen's  Land,  where  he  must  work  for  his  bread,  than 
send  him  to  Oxford  to  live  in  luxury,  without  any  desire  in  his  mind  to  avail 
himself  of  his  advantages.  Childishness  in  boys,  even  of  good  abilities, 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  growing  fault,  and  I  do  not  know  to  what  to  ascribe'  it, 
except  to  the  great  number  of  exciting  books  of  amusement,  like  Pickwick 
and  Nickleby,  Bentiey's  Magazine,  £c.  dbc.  These  completely  satisfy  all 
^e  intellectual  appetite  of  a  boy,  which  is  rarely  very  voracious,  and  leave 
him  totally  pallea,  not  only  for  nis  regular  work,  which  I  could  well  excuse 
in  comparison,  but  for  good  literature  of  all  sorts,  even  for  History  and  for 
Poetry. 

I  went  up  to  Oxford  to  the  Commemoration,  for  the  first  time  for  twenty- 
one  years,  to  see  Wordsworth  and  Bunsen  receive  their  degrees ;  and  to 
me,  remembering  how  old  Coleridge  inoculated  a  little  knot  of  us  with  the 
love  of  Wordsworth,  when  his  name  was  in  general  a  by-word,  it  was  strik- 
ing to  witness  the  thunders  of  applause,  repeated  over  and  over  again,  with 
which  he  was  greeted  in  the  theatre  by  under-graduates  and  Masters  of 
Arts  alike. 


CCVI.      TO   CHEVALIER   BUNSEN. 

Bagbj,  Aagiut  S3, 1839. 

I  intend  this  letter  to  reach  you  on  the  25th  of  August,  a  day^  which  has 
a  double  claim  on  my  remembrance ;  for  it  is  my  little  Susy's  birthday  also, 
and  I  wish  it  to  convey  to  you,  though  most  inadequately,  my  congratula- 
tion to  Mrs.  Bunsen  and  all  your  family  on  the  return  of  that  day,  and  my 
earnest  wishes  for  all  happiness  for  you  and  ibr  them ;  and,  so  far  as  we 
may  wish  in  such  matters^  my  earnest  desire  that  you  may  be  long  spared 
to  your  friends,  your  family,  your  country,  and  alfove  all  to  Christ's  Holy 
Catholic  Churcn,  in  whose  cause  I  know  you  are  ever  labouring,  and  which 
at  this  hour  needs  the  utmost  service  of  ail  her  true  members,  amidst  such 
various  dangers  as  now  threaten  her  from  within  and  from  without.  I  am 
glad  to  think  that  this  one  birthday  more  you  will  pass  in  England. 

We  shall  see  you  and  all  your  famUy^  I  confidently  trust,  ere  very  long. 

Meanwhile  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  that and  I  enjoyed  our  journey 

greatly,  and,  although  we  saw  but  little  of  Italy,  yet  that  the  South  of 
France  even  surpassed  our  expectations,  and  the  physical  benefit  to  my 
healdi  and  strength  was  as  complete  as  I  could  desire.  Aries  interested  me 
exceedingly ;  it  was  striking  to  see  the  Amphitheatre  and  Theatre  so  close 
to  each  other,  and  the  two  marble  pillars  still  standing  in  the  proscenium 
of  the  tlieatre,  reminded  me  of  the  Forum  at  Rome.  I  was  also  much  • 
struck  wiUi  the  deserted  Port  of  Frejus,  and  the  mole  and  entrance  lower  of 
the  old  harbotir,  rising  now  out  of  a  plain  of  jp^'  The  famous  plain  of 
stones  or  plain  of  Crau,  was  very  interesting,  for  it  lies  now  in  precisely  the 
same  state  as  it  was  2300  years  ago,  or  more,  when  it  was  made  the  scene 
of  one  of  the  adventures  of  Hercules ;  and  the  remarkably  Spanish  character 
of  the  town,  population,  and  neighbourhood  of  Salon,  between  Aries  and 
Aix,  was  something  ouite  new  to  me.  In  Italy  we  only  went  from  Nice  to 
Turin,  b^  the  Col  di  Tenda,  and  certainly  in  my  recollections  of  this  year's 
tour,  all  imaffes  of  beauty  and  interest  are  connected  witii  France,  rather 
than  with  Itiuy.    The  intense  drought  had  spoiled  every  thing,  and  the  main 

*  See  Seimons^  vol.  iv.  pp.  39-41. 
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Alps  themselves,  as  seen  in  a  perfectly  clear  morning  from  the  neigtibonr- 
hood  of  Turin,  exhibited  scarcely  more  than  patAies  of  snow  on  their  sum- 
mits ;  the  effect  of  a  long  range  of  snowy  summits  was  completely  gone. 
Still  I  had  a  great  delight  in  setting  foot  once  more,  if  it  was  but  in  a  mere 
corner  of  Italy ;  sights  which  I  haahalf  forgotten  have  taken  again  a  froh 
place  in  my  memory;  the  style  of  the  buildings — the  "  congesta  manu  pre- 
ruptis  oppidasaxis" — the  cultivation  of  the  valleys — the  splendour  of  tbe 
churches— nay,  the  very  roj^ery  and  lying  of  the  people,  and  their  manrd- 
lous  ignorance — rose  up  before  me  agam  as  something  which  I  did  not  wirii 
to  lose  altogether  out  oimy  memory. 

I  paid  a  long  visit  to  Letronne  at  Paris,  and  Peyrou  at  Turin.  Bodt 
were  very  civil  and  agreeable,  and  gave  me  several  of  their  works.  FeyroB 
had  received  many  letters  from  Niebuhr,  which  he  showed  to  me  with  seeming 

Eleasure — ^but  he  had  never  seen  him.  It  was  sad  to  me  to  find  that  he  too 
ad  a  lively  sense  of  the  grievous  ignorance  of  English  writers  on  points  of 
philolo^.  He  mentioned  to  me  with  dismay,  and  read  to  me  extracts  from 
a  Copuc  dictionary  lately  published,  proh  pudor !  at  0:dbrd,  which  I  had 
never  seen,  or  even  heard  of  tlie  writer's  name,  nor  do  I  remember  it  now^ 
but  it  was  worthy  to  rank  with  Sir  W.  Betham's  extravagances  about  the 
Keltic  languages.  I  tried  hard  at  Provence  to  find  a  Provencal  Grammar, 
but  I  could  not  succeed,  and  they  told  me  there  was  no  sucn  thing;  they 
only  showed  me  a  grammar  for  teaching  French  to  Proven9a]8,  whch  fhej 
wanted  to  persuade  me  was  all  the  same  thing.  It  seems  that  the  Proven^ 
language  is  less  fortunate  than  the  Welsh,  in  having  wealthy  and  educated 
persons  desirous  of  encouraging  it.  I  could  not  find  that  it  was  at  all  used 
now  as  a  written  language,  although  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  as  distinct  frooi 
French  as  Italian  is. 

[After  que6ti(H)s  relating  to  Sillig's  Edition  of  Pliny.]  I 

have  read  your  speech  at  Oxford,  and  admire  your  indefatigable  exertions  to 
see  and  hear  every  thing  in  England.  But  I  feel  the  state  of  public  afl&in 
so  deeply  that  I  cannot  bear  either  to  read,  or  hear,  or  speak,  or  write  about 
them.  Only  I  would  commend  them  to  God's  care  and  deUverance,  if  the 
judgment  is  not  now  as  surely  fixed  as  that  of  Babylon. 


CCVII.      TO   MR.  JUSTICE  COLEBIDGE. 

Rqgbj,  BcpCamlMr  86,  IKX 

I  do  not  know  where  this  letter  may  find  you,  but  I  hope  that  it  maybe 
at  Ottery ;  and  that  you  mav  be  enjoying  to  the  full  your-  rest  from  work, 
and  the  society  of  your  family,  and  the  actual  beauty  and  the  old  recoHec- 
tions  of  your  home.  We  have  been  at  work  now  nearly  seven  weeki, 
80  that  the  holidays  live  but  in  remote  memory,  and  I  am  very  far  from 
wishing  them  to  come  again  very  speedily ;  for  they  imply  that  a  half  yeu 
is  gone,  and  there  is  so  much  that  I  would  fain  do,  that  I  cannot  wish  tine 
'  to  pass  away  very  quickly.  The  South  of  France  put  me  into  the  best  bodfly 
condition  in  which  I  can  almost  ever  remember  to  have  been ;  and  happily 


the  effect  of  such  a  medicine  does  not  immediately  evaporate ;  it  reallyseeou 

to  wind  up  the  machine  for  three  or  four  months The  RomaD 

remains  at  Aries,  the  papal  remains  at  Avignon,  and  the  Spanish-like  cha^ 
acter  of  the  country  between  Aries  and  Aix  were  exceedingly  interesting.  I 
thought  of  old  days  when  I  used  to  read  Southey's  raptures  about  Spain 
and  Spaniards  as  I  looked  out  on  the  street  at  Salon,  wnere  a  fountain  ww 
playing  under  a  grove  of  plane  trees,  and  the  population  were  all  in  fdl 
nats,  grave  and  quiet,  and  tneir  Provencal  language  sounding  much  more 
like  Spanish  than  French.  Then  we  had  the  open  heaths  covered  with  the 
dwarf^ilex  and  Roman  pine,  and  the  rocks  actually  breathing  fragrance 
from  the  number  of  their  aromatic  plants. 
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We  arrived  at  Rugby  from  London  in  the  afternoon  of  tlie  day  on  which 
the  school  opened ;  and  when  we  reached  the  station,  we  found  there  my 
wife  and  all  ner  party  from  Fox  How,  who  had  arrived  barely  Bve  minutes 
before  us,  so  that  we  actaall^  all  entered  our  own  house  together.  We 
had  a  very  large  admission  of  new  boys,  larger  than  I  ever  remember  since 
I  have  been  at  Rugby,  so  that  the  school  is  now,  I  believe,  quite  full.  And 
since  that  time  we liave  gone  on  working  much  as  usual ;  only  Thucydides 
is  still  upon  hand,  and  interferes  with  the  History,  and  wUl  do  so,  I  fear,  for 
another  month. 

I  have  just  got  the  fourth  volume  of  y^our  Uncle's  Literary  Remains,  which 
makes  me  regard  him  with  greater  admiration  than  ever.  He  seems  to  hold 
that  point  vmich  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  find  in  any  of  our  English 
DivineS)  and  the  want  of  which  so  mars  my  pleasure  in  reading  them.  His 
miud  is  at  once  rich  and  vigorous,  and  comprehensive  and  critical ;  while 
the  ^&09  is  so  pure  and  so  lively  all  the  while.  He  seems  to  me  to  love 
Truth  really,  and  therefore  Truth  presented  herself  to  him  not  negatively, 
as  she  does  to  many  minds,  who  can  see  that  the  objections  against  her  are 
unfounded,  and  therefore  that  she  is  to  be  received ;  but  she  mled  him,  as  it 
were,  heart  and  mind,  embuing  him  with  her  very  self  so  that  all  his  being 
comprehended  her  fully  and  loved  her  ardently ;  and  tnat  seems  to  me  to  be 
true  wisdom 

It  was  just  at  the  foot  of  the  Gol  di  Tenda  that  I  got  hold  of  an  English 
newspaper  containing  a  charge  of  yours,  in  which  the  Chartists  were 
noticed.  I  was  glad  to  find  that  your  mind  had  been  working  in  that  di- 
rection ;  and  that  you  spoke  strongly  as  to  the  vast  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject I  would  give  any  thin^^  to  be  able  to  organize  a  Society  '*  for  drawing 
public  attention  to  the  state  of  the  labouring  classes  throughout  the  kingdom." 
Men  do  not  think  of  the  fearful  state  in  which  we  are  hvine ;  if  they  could 
once  be  brought  to  notice  and  to  appreciate  the  evil,  I  should  not  even  yet 
despair  that  the  remedy  may  be  found  and  applied ;  even  though  it  is  the  so- 
lution of  the  most  difficult  problem  ever  yet  proposed  to  man's  wi^om,  and 
the  greatest  triumph  over  selfishness  ever  yet  required  of  his  virtue.  A 
society  might  give  the  alarm,  and  present  the  facts  to  the  notice  of  the 

rublic.  It  was  thus  that  Clarkson  overthrew  the  slave  trade ;  and  it  is  thus, 
hope,  that  the  system  of  Trans]>ortation  has  received  its  death  blow.  I 
have  desired  Fellows  to  send  }rou  one  of  the  copies  of  a  Lecture  which  1 
once  showed  you,  about  the  Divisions  of  Knowledge,  and  which  I  have  just 
printed,  in  the  hope  of  getting  it  circulated  among  the  various  Mechanics' 
institutes,  where  something  of  the  kind  is,  I  think,  much  wanted.  Let  me 
hear  from  you  when  you  can. 


CCVIII.      TO   SIR  T.   8.  PASLET. 

Eofby,  Beptenober  9, 1839. 

Our  tour  was  most  delightful,  and  put  me  into  such  a  per- 
fect state  of  health  as  I  never  can  gain  from  any  thing  but  travelling  abroad, 
where  one  can  neither  read  nor  write,  nor  receive  letters ;  and  therefore 
the  mind  is  perfectly  at  rest,  while  the  body  is  constantly  enjoying  air  and 
exercise,  liffht  food,  and  early  hours. 

I  never  before  saw  so  much  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  weather  was 
■o  perfect  that  it  never  could  have  been  more  enjoyable.  I  thought  of  you 
particularly  when  we  were  out  in  a  boat  in  the  midst  of  Toulon  Harbour, 
and  rowing  under  the  stern  of  the  Montebello,  which  seemed  to  me  a  very 
fine  looking  three-decker.  We  went  over  the  Arsenal,  which  I  thought  very 
inferior  to  Portsmouth,  but  the  magnificence  of  the  harbour  exceeds  any 
thing  that  I  had  ever  seen  ; — how  it  would  stand  in  your  more  experienced, 
as  well  as  better  judging  eyes,  I  know  not Provence  far  sur- 
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passed  my  expectations ;  the  Roman  remains  at  Aries  are  magnificent;  aad 
the  prisons  in  the  Pope's  Palace,  at  Avignon,  were  one  of  the  nnist  Btnkiiv 
thin£^  I  ever  saw  in  mv  life.  In  the  self-same  dungeon  the  roof  was  «tm 
black  with  the  smoke  of  the  Inquisition  fires,  in  which  men  were  tortured  or 
burnt ;  and,  as  you  looked  down  a  trap-door  into  an  apartment  below,  the 
walls  were  still  marked  with  the  blood  *of  the  victims  whom  Jourdan  Coiqie 
T6te  threw  down  there  into  the  Ice-house  below  in  the  famous  massacre  of 
1791.  It  was  very  awful  to  see  such  traces  of  the  two  great  opposite  fonn* 
of  all  human  wickedness,  which  I  know  not  how  to  describe  better  than  by 
calling  them  Priestcraft  and  Benthamism,  or,  if  you  like,  White  and  Red 
Jacobmism. 

I  am  still  in  want  of  a  master,  and  I  shall  want  another  at  Chrialiiias, 

but  I  cannot  hear  of  a  man  to  suit  me We  are  also  in  almost 

equal  distress  for  a  pony  for  my  wife ;  and  there,  too,  we  want  a  rare  union 
of  qualities  ;  that  he  should  be  very  small,  very  quiet,  very  surefooted,  and 
able  to  walk  more  than  four  miles  an  hour.  If  you  hear  of  any  such  mar- 
vel of  a  pony  in  your  neighbourhood,  I  would  thankfully  be  at  the  ezpenae 
of  its  transit  from  the  Isle  of  Man  to  Ru^by ;  for  to  be  without  a  poay  fiir 
my  wife  interferes  with  our  daily  comfort  more  than  aimoet  any  other 
external  inconvenience  could  do. 

I  was  over  at  Birmingham  twice  during  the  meeting  of  the  British  Aaso- 
eiation,  and  James  Marshall  was  there  the  whole  week.  Murchiaon  con- 
vinced Greenough  and  De  la  Beche,  on  the  spot,  that  they  must  recoiour  aU 
their  geological  maps ;  for  what  were  called  the  Ghrey  Wackea  of  North 
Devon,  he  maintains  to  be  equivalent  to  the  coal  formation ;  and  the  lime- 
stones on  which  they  rest  are  equivalent  to  the  old  Red  Sandstone,  whic^ 
now  is  to  be  sandstone  no  more, — ^seeing  that  it  is  often  limestone, — bat  is  to 
be  called  the  Devonian  System.  Lord  Northampton,  as  Chairman,  wound 
up  the  business  on  the  last  day  in  the  Town  Hafl  by  a  few  Christian 
tences,  simply  and  feelingly  put,  to  my  very  great  satisfaction. 


CCIX.      *T0  J.   L.   aOSKTNS,  ESQ. 
(lo  aaawor  to  a  qoetiion  «i  the  Praftoa  to  tho  third  toIiiiim  of  SoraniM.) 

Rofby,  Bepieater  S»  UHL 

It  is  always  a  real  pleasure  to  me  to  keep  up  my  intercourse  with  my 
old  pupils,  and  to  be  made  su^quainted  not  only  with  what  is  happening  to 
diem  outwardly,  but  much  more  with  what  is  going  on  in  their  own  miiKls ; 
and  in  your  case  I  owe  you  especially  any  assistance  which  it  may  be  in  my 
power  to  render,  as  I  appear  to  have  unconsciously  contributed  to  your 
present  difficulty.  If  you  were  going  into  the  Law,  or  to  study  Medicine, 
there  would  be  a  clear  distinction  between  your  professional  reading  and 
your  generel  reading ;  between  that  reading  which  was  designed  to  make 
you  a  good  lawyer  or  physician,  and  that  mich  was  to  make  you  a  good 
and  wise  man.  But  it  is  the  peculiar  excellence  of  the  Christian  minisay. 
that  there  a  man's  professional  reading  and  general  reading  coincide,  and 
the  very  studies  which  would  most  tend  to  make  him  a  good  and  wise  man, 
do  therefore  of  necessity  tend  to  make  him  a  good  clergyman.  Our  merely 
professional  reading  appears  to  me  to  consist  in  little  more  than  an  acquaint- 
ance with  such  laws,  or  Church  regulations,  as  concern  the  discharge  of 
our  ministericJ  duties,  in  matters  external  and  formal.  But  the  great  mass 
of  our  professional  reading  is  not  merely  professional  but  general;  that  is  to 
say,  if  1  had  time  at  my  command,  and  wished  to  follow  the  studies  whi^ 
would  be  most  useful  to  me  as  a  Christian,  without  reference  to  any  one 
particular  trade  or  calling.  I  should  select,  as  nearly  as  miffht  be,  that  veiy 
same  course  of  study  which  to  mj  mind  would  also  be  theoest  fireparmtioD 
for  the  work  of  the  Christian  ministry. 
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That  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  is  the  most  essential  point  in  our 
studies  as  men  and  Christians,  is  as  clear  to  my  mind  as  that  it  is  also  the 
most  essential  point  in  our  studies  as  clergymen.  The  only  question  is,  in 
what  manner  is  this  knowledge  to  be  best  obtained.  Now, — omitting  to 
speak  of  the  moral  and  spiritucu  means  of  obtaining  it,  such  as  prayer  and  a 
watchful  life,  about  the  paramount  necessity  of  which  there  is  no  doubt  what- 
ever,— our  present  question  only  regards  the  intellectual  means  of  obtaining 
it,  that  is,  the  knowledge  and  the  cultivation  of  our  mental  faculties,  whicL 
maybest  serve  to  the  end  desired. 

nlnowledge  of  the  Scriptures  seems  to  consist  in  two  things,  so  essen- 
tially united,  however,  that  I  scarcely  like  to  separate  them  even  in 
thought;  the  one  I  will  call  the  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the  Scriptures 
in  themselves ;  the  other  the  knowledge  of  their  application  to  us,  and  our 
own  times  and  circumstances.  Really  and  truly  I  oelieve  that  the  one  of 
these  cannot  exist  in  any  perfection  without  the  other.  Of  course  we  cannot 
apply  the  Scriptures  properly  without  knowing  them ;  and  to  know  them 
merely  as  an  ancient  book,  without  understanding  how  to  apply  them,  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  ignorance  rather  than  knowledge.  But  still  m  thought  we 
can  separate  the  two,  and  each  also  requires  in  some  measure  a  different 
line  of  study. 

The  intellectual  means  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  in 
themselves  are,  I  suppose,  Philology,  Antiquities,  and  Ancient  History ;  but 
the  means  of  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  their  right  application  are  far  more 
complex  in  their  character,  and  it  is  precisely  here,  as  1  think,  that  the  com- 
mon course  of  theolo^cal  study  is  so  exceedingly  narrow,  and  therefore  the 
mistakes  committed  m  the  application  of  the  Scriptures  are,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  so  frequent  and  so  mischievous.  As  one  great  example  of  what  I  mean, 
I  will  instance  the  questions,  which  are  now  so  much  agitated,  of  Church 
authority  and  Church  government.  It  is  just  as  impossible  for  a  man  to  un- 
derstand these  questions  without  a  knowledge  of  the  great  questions  of  law 
and  govermpent  ffenerall^,  as  it  is  to  understand  any  matter  that  is  avow- 
edly politicsd ;  and  therefore  the  Politics  of  Aristotle  and  similar  works  are 
to  me  of  a  very  great  and  direct  use  every  day  of  my  life,  wherever  these 
questions  are  brought  before  me ;  and  you  know  how  oflen  these  questions 
are  mooted,  and  with  what  vehemence  men  en^ge  in  them.  Historical 
reading  it  appears  that  you  are  actually  engaged  in.  but  so  much  of  History 
is  written  so  ill.  that  it  appears  to  me  to  be  desirable  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  greatest  historians,  in  order  to  learn  what  the  defects  of  common 
History  are,  and  how  we  should  be  able  to  supply  them.  It  is  a  rare  quality 
in  any  man  to  be  able  really  to  represent  to  himself  the  picture  of  another 
age  and  country ;  and  much  of  History  is  so  vague  and  poor  that  no  lively 
images  can  be  gathered  from  it.  There  is  actually,  so  far  as  I  know, 
no  great  ecclesiastical  historian  in  any  language.  But  the  flatnesses 
and  meagreness  and  unfairness  of  most  of  those  who  have  written  on  this 
subject  may  not  strike  us,  if  we  do  not  know  what  good  history  should  be. 
And  any  one  very  freat  historian,  such  as  Thucydides,  or  Tacitus,  or 
Niebuhr,  throws  a  light  backward  and  forward  upon  all  history ;  for  any  one 
age  or  country  well  brought  before  our  minds  teaches  us  what  historical 
knowledge  really  is,  and  saves  us  from  thinking  that  we  have  it  when  we 
have  it  not  I  will  not  cross  my  writing,  so  I  must  continue  my  say  in 
another  sheet 


The  accidental  division  of  my  paper  suits  well  with  the  real  division  of 
my  subject  I  have  stated  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  best  means  of  ac- 
quiring a  knowledffe  of  the  Scriptures,  both  in  themselves,  and  in  their 
application  to  ourselves.  And  it  is  this  second  part  which  calls  for  such  a 
variety  of  miscellaneous  knowledge ;  inasmuch  as,  in  order  to  apply  a  rule 
properly,  we  must  understand  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  tne  case 
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to  which  it  is  to  be  api|lied,  and  how  they  differ  from  those  of  the  case  to 
which  it  was  applied  originally.  Thus  there  are  two  states  of  the  human 
race  which  we  want  to  understand  thoroughly ;  the  state  when  the  New 
Testament  was  written,  and  our  own  state.  And  our  own  state  is  so  coo- 
nected  with,  and  dependent  on  the  past,  that  in  order  to  understand  it  tiior- 
oughly  we  must  go  backwards  into  past  a^s,  and  thus,  in  fact,  we  are 
obRged  to  go  back  till  we  connect  oUr  own  time  with  the  first  century,  and 
in  many  points  with  centuries  yet  more  remote.  Tou  will  say  then,  in 
another  sense  from  what  St  Paul  said  it,  "  Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things?^ 
and  I  answer,  "  No  man ; "  but,  notwithstanding,  it  is  well  to  have  a  good 
model  before  us,  although  our  imitation  of  it  will  fall  far  short  of  it.  But 
you  say,  how  does  all  this  edify  7  •  And  this  is  a  matter  which  I  think  it  is 
very  desirable  to  understand  clearly. 

If  death  were  immediately  be&re  us, — say  that  the  Cholera  was  in  a 
man's  parish,  and  numbers  were  dying  daily, — it  is  manifest  that  our  do- 
ties, — our  preparation  for  another  life  by  conforming  ourselves  to  (xod's  will 


practical 

of  all  enmities  and  evil  passions ;  this  would  be  a  man's  work,  and  this  only ; 
his  reading  would,  I  suppose,  be  limited  then  to  such  parts  of  the  Scriptures 
as  were  directly  strengthening  to  his  faith^  and  hope  and  charity,  to  works  of 
prayers  and  hymns,  and  to  such  practical  instructions  as  might  oe  within  his 
reach  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  prevailing  disease. 

Now  can  we  say,  that  in  ordinary  life  our  duties  can  be  made  thus  sim- 
ple ?  Are  there  not,  then,  matters  of  this  life  which  must  be  attended  to? 
Are  there  not  many  questions  would  press  upon  us  in  which  we  most  act 
and  advise,  besides  the  simple  direct  preparation  for  death  ?  And  it  bei^g 
God's  will  that  we  should  nave  to  act  and  advise  in  these  things,  and  our 
service  to  Him  and  to  His  Church  necessarily  requiring  them ;  is  it  right  to 
say,  that  the  knowledge  which  shall  teach  us  how  to  act  and  advise  rightly 
with  respect  to  them  is  not  edifying?  . 

But  may  not  a  man  say,  **  I  wish  to  be  in  the  Ministry,  but  I  do  not  feel 
an  inclination  for  a  long  course  of  reading ;  my  tastes,  and  I  think  my  duties^ 
lead  me  another  way  ?"  This  may  be  said,  I  think,  very  justly.  A  man 
may  do  immense  good  with  nothing  more  than  an  unlearned  familiarity  with 
the  Scriptures,  with  sound  practical  sense  and  activity,  taking  part  in  all  the 
business  of  his  parish,  and  devoting  himself  to  intercourse  wiAi  men  rather 
than  with  books.  I  honour  such  men  in  the  highest  degree,  and  think  that 
they  are  among  the  most  valuable  ministers  that  the  Church  possesses.  A 
man's  reading,  in  this  case,  is  of  a  miscellaneous  character,  consisting,  be- 
sides the  Bible  and  such  books  as  are  properly  devotional,  or  such  booira  as 
chance  throws  in  his  way,  or  the  particular  concerns  of  his  parish  may  lead 
him  to  take  an  interest  in.  And,  though  he  may  not  be  a  learned  man,  he 
may  be  that  which  is  far  better  than  mere  learning, — a  wise  man,  and  a 
good  man. 

All  that  I  would  entreat  of  every  man  with  whom  I  had  any  influence  i^ 
that  if  he  read  at  all — in  the  sense  of  studying — he  should  read  widely  and 
comprehensively ;  that  he  should  not  read  exclusively  or  principally  wnat  is 
called  Divinity.  Learning,  as  it  is  called,  of  this  sort, — when  not  properly 
mixed  with  tliat  comprehensive  study  which  alone  deserves  the  name, — Im,  I 
am  satisfied,  an  actual  mischief  to  a  man's  mind ;  it  impairs  his  simple  com- 
mon sense,  and  gives  him  no  wisdom.  It  makes  him  narrow-minded,  and 
fills  him  with  absurdities ;  and,  while  he  is  in  reality  grievously  ignorant,  it 
makes  him  consider  hiniself  a  great  divine.  Let  a  man  read  nothing,  if  oe 
will,  except  his  Bible  and  Prayer  Book  and  the  chance  reading  of  the  day ; 
but  let  him  not,  if  he  values  the  power  of  seeing  truth  and  judging  soundly, 
let  him  not  read  exclusively  or  predominantly  the  works  of  those  who  are 
called  divines,  whether  they  be  those  of  the  nrst  four  centuries,  or  those  of 
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the  sixteenth,  or  those  of  the  eighteenth  or  seventeendi.  With  regard  to 
the  Fathers,  as  they  are  called,  I  would  advise  those  who  have  time  to  read 
them  deeply,  those  who  have  less  time  to  read  at  least  parts  of  them ;  but  in 
all  cases  preserve  the  proportiona  of  your  readiriff.  Read  along  with  the 
Fathers,  the  writings  of  men  of  other  times  and  of  different  powers  of  mind. 
Keep  your  view  of  men  and  things  extensive,  and  depend  upon  it  that  a 
mixed  knowledge  is  not  a  superficial  one ; — ^as  far  as  it  goes,  tne  views  that 
it  gives  are  true, — ^but  he  who  reads  deeply  in  one  class  of  writers  only,  gets 
views  which  are  almost  sure  to  be  perverted,  and  which  are  not  only  narrow 
but  false.  Adjust  vour  proposed  amount  of  reading  to  vour  time  and  incli- 
nation— this  is  perfectly  free  to  every  man,  but  whe£er  that  amount  be  larffe 
or  small,  let  it  be  varied  in  its  kind  and  widely  varied.  If  I  have  a  coim- 
dent  opinion  on  any  one  point  connected  with  the  improvement  of  the  human 
mind,  it  is  on  this.  I  have  now  given  you  the  principles,  which  I  believe  to 
be  true  with  respect  to  a  clergyman's  reading. 

If  you  can  come  to  Rugby  m  your  way  to  Oxford,  I  will  add  euiy  thing  in 
my  power  to  the  details';  at  any  rate  I  shall  be  delighted  to  see  you  here, 
«tnd  I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  giving  you  an  introduction  to  Hamilton, 
who,  1  am  sure,  would  value  your  acquaintance  muclL 


cox.      *  TO  T.   BDRBIDGE,   £8(1. 
(TnTelliaf  in  8witserl«ad.) 

Bv^by,  Oolober  fi,  183&. 

Yaughan  hasjust  got  his  fellowship  at  Trinity,  and  Howson, 

I  am  Borrv  to  say^  has  not.  Freeman  has  been  staying  with  us  for  some  days, 
and  we  all  like  him  more  and  more.  And  in  the  course  of  the  next  fortnight, 
I  suppose  that  we  shall  see  several  of  our  friends  from  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, just  before  the  time  of  their  gathering.  Our  weather  has  been  sadly 
capricious :  for  the  last  ten  days  it  has  been  much  better,  and  I  bathed  in 
the  Waterfall  yesterday;  but  to-da^  it  is  again  broken,  and  is  cold  and 
rainy.  I  watch  with  a  most  intense  interest  the  result  of  the  harvest,  believ- 
ing that  the  consequences  of  a  bad  crop  may  be  most  serious;  and  having 
also  a  belief  that  there  are  many  symptoms  about  of  one  of  those  great  pe- 
riods of  judgment  which  are  called  the  Comings  of  our  Lord :  periods  which  I 
could  bear  with  far  greater  equanimity  if  the  distracted  state  of  the  Church, 
or  rather  the  non-existence  of  the  Church  for  very  many  of  its  highest 
objects,  did  not  make  it  bo  hard  to  find  sympathy.  Those  men  at  Oxford 
look  upon  me  as  a  heretic^ — and  though  1  hope  and  believe  that  I  could  feel 
almost  entire  sympathy  with  them,  if  we  were  together  in  mere  suffering,  or 
death,  yet  in  life  and  in  action  I  necessarily  shrink  from  them  when  Isee 
them  labouring  so  incessantly,  ^ough  I  doubt  not  so  ignorantly,  to  enthrone 
the  very  Mystery  of  falsehood  and  iniquity  in  that  neglected  and  dishonoured 
Temple,  the  Church  of  God.  And  then  those  who  are  called  Liberals !  And 
the  Zurich  G?overnment  putting  Strauss  forward  as  an  instructor  of  Chris- 
tians !  It  is  altogether  so  sad,  that  if  I  were  to  allow  myself  to  dwell  much 
upon  it,  I  think  it  would  utterly  paralyze  me.  I  could  sit  still  and  pine 
and  die. 

You  have  heard  that  the  school  is  flourishing  outwardly ;  as  to  its  inward 
state,  I  fear  that  Walrond's  account  is  too  favourable,  although  there  is  I 
think  no  particular  ground  of  complaint,  and  there  is  much  to  nke  and  think 
well  of^ The  Latin  verse  altogether  in  the  Form  is  much  bet- 
ter than  it  was ;  the  Latin  prose  I  think  not  so.  I  have  nearly  finished 
Thucydides,  and  then  I  hope  to  turn  again  to  Rome.  The  second  edition 
of  the  first  volume  is  now  printing.  Pray  call  on  Amad6e  Peyrou  at  Turin, 
with  my  respects  to  him  ;  ne  will  be  very  civil  to  you,  and  you  will,  I  think. 
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like  him.  He  will  tell  you  if  any  thing  has  come  out  since  I  waa  at  TuriOj 
which  it  would  concern  me  to  get ;  and  if  there  is,  will  you  be  so  kind  aa  to 
get  it  for  me  ? 


CCXI.      TO   CHEVALIER   BUNSBN. 

Eufby*  OctobM  4, 1833. 

When  I  think  of  ^ou  as  really  going  to  leave  En^and,  it 

makes  me  think  how  much  there  still  is  on  which  I  want  to  talk  to  you  more 
fully.  Particularly,  I  must  get  you  some  day  to  answer  for  me  in  writing 
certain  questions  as  to  the  Lord's  Supper.  I  think  that  you  and  Samud 
Coleridge  both  agree  with  one  another  and  differ  from  me,  and  this  of  course 
makes  me  suspect  the  justness  of  my  own  views,  while  it  makes  me  sure 
that  what  you  and  Coleridge  hold  can  be  nothing  superstitious  or  unchristian. 
I  see  clearly  the  wide  difiference  between  what  you  hold  and  the  opinions 
which  I  so  dread  and  condemn.  BuL  plainly,  I  cannot  arrive  at  even  your 
notion  of  the  Communion,  or  what  I  believe  to  be  your  notion,  from  the 
Scriptures,  without  interpreting  them  by  what  is  called  the  Concensus  £c- 
clesis.  Now  this  so  called  Consensus  Ecclesis  is  in  such  a  matter  to  me 
worth  nothing,  because  such  a  view  of  the  Communion  was  precisely  in 
unison  with  the  tendencies  of  the  prevailing  party  in  the  Church  whose 
writings  are  now  called  Consensus  ^cclesias.  And  if  I  follow  this  pretended 
Consensus  in  forming  my  views  of  the  Sacraments,  I  appear  to  mvself  ts 
be  undoing  St.  Paul's  and  our  Lord's  work  in  one  great  point,  and  to  be 
introducing  that  very  Judaism^  to  which  Christianity  is  so  directly  opposed, 
and  which  consists  in  ascribmg  spiritual  effects  to  outward  and  oodily 
actions.  It  seems  to  me  historically  certain  that  the  Judaism  which  upheld 
Circumcision  and  insisted  on  the  dij9erences  of  meats,  after  having  ^unly 
endeavoured  to  sap  the  Gospel  under  its  proper  Judaic  form,  did,  even  with- 
in the  first  century,  transfuse  its  spirit  into  a  Christian  form ;  and  substi- 
tuting Baptism  for  Circumcision,  and  the  mystic  influence  of  the  Bread  and 
Wine  of  the  Communion  for  the  doctrine  of  purifying  and  defiling  meats,  did 
thereby,  as  has  happened  many  a  time  since,  pervert  Christianity  to  a  &tai 
extent,  and  seduced  those  who  would  have  resisted  it  to  the  death  under  its 
own  form,  because  now,  though  its  spirit  was  the  same,  its  form  wis 
Christian.  Now  I  am  sure  that  you  are  not  Judaic  either  in  form  or  spirit, 
and  therefore  there  may  be  a  real  Christian  element  in  the  doctrine  which  I 
do  not  perceive,  or  am  not  able  to  appreciate.  And  if  so,  it  would  be  my 
earnest  wish  to  be  permitted  to  see  it  and  to  embrace  it ;  and  it  would 
also  be  no  light  pleasure  to  find  myself  here  also  in  complete  sympathy  with 
you.  About  the  Christian  sacrifice  we  agree,  I  believe,  fully ;  but  as  to  the 
Communion,  as  distinct  from  the  Sacrifice,  there  is  something  in  you  and  in 
Coleridge,  as  there  is  of  course  in  Luther  also,  which  I  do  not  nnd  in  my- 
self, and  with  which,  as  yet,  to  say  the  very  truth,  I  cannot  bring  myself  is 
agree. 


CCXII.      TO  JAMES   MARSHALL,   ESQ. 

Rmb7,Oelobw3l»iaa 
You  will  think,  I  am  afraid,  that  my  zeal  has  cooled  away  to  nothing, 
since  I  had  last  the  pleasure  of  seeinff  you ;  but  it  was  only  last  week,  that 
I  received  an  answer,  partly  direct  and  partlv  indirect,  with  regard  to  soine 
of  those  whose  co-operation  we  had  wished  to  gain ^'s  an- 
swer is,  that  he  thinks  a  Society  would  be  impracticable,  for  that  men  will 
not  agree  as  to  the  remedy,  and  unless  some  remedy  ia  proposed,  there  will 
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be  no  good,  he  thinks,  in  merely  laying  hare  the  disease.    And  he  thinks 

that will  take  the  same  view  of  Sie  question  with  himself.    So  far, 

then,  there  is  a  rehuff  for  us ;  but  I  think  that  we  must  not  be  discouraged, . 
and  that  efforts  may  be  made  in  other  quarters ;  if  these  also  fail,  then  I 
think  that  publication  must  be  tried,  and  the  point  noticed,  if  possible,  in 
Bome  of  the  leading  reviews  and  newspapers ;  but  for  this  details  are  wanted ; 
details  at  once  exact  and  lively,  which  I  imagine  it  will  be  difficult  to  pro  - 
cure  for  the  whole  kingdom,  except  through  the  mechanism  of  a  Society.  For 
Manchester  there  is,  I  believe,  a  Statistical  Society  which  would  afford 
some  good  materials.  At  present  people  are  still  so  scattered  about,  many 
being  on  the  Continent,  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  at  them.  But  in  the  vacation 
I  hope  to  be  moving  about  to  different  parts  of  England^  and  then  I  may  be 
able  to  find  somebody  who  may  be  useful.  And  meantime  I  shall  do  what 
alone  lies  in  my  power,  viz.,  write  one  or  two  articles  on  the  subject  in  the 
Hertford  Reformer,  in  which  I  have  written  more  than  once  already.  I 
shall  be  delighted  to  hear  from  you,  and  to  learn  whether  you  have  made 
any  progress,  and  whether  you  have  any  suggestions  to  communicate. 


CCXIII.      *T0   H.   BAL8T0N,   ESd. 

Eusby,  Nov  SI,  1839L 

With  regard  to  the  questions  in  your  letter,  I  hold  that  to 

a  great  degree  in  the  choice  of  a  profession,  ^^  sua  cuique  Deus  fit  dira  cupi- 
do,"  a  man's  inclination  for  a  calling  is  a  great  presumption  that  he  either 
is  or  will  be  fit  for  it.  And  in  education  this  holds  very  strongly,  for  he  who 
likes  boys  has  probably  a  daily  Bympath3r  with  them ;  and  to  be  in  sympathv 
with  the  mind  you  propose  to  influence  is  at  once  indispensable,  ana  will 
enable  you  to  a  great  dep^ree  to  succeed  in  Influencing  it 

Another  point  to  which  I  attach  much  importance  is  liveliness.  This 
eeems  to  me  an  essential  condition  of  sympathy  with  creatures  so  lively  as 
boys  are  naturally,  and  it  is  a  ffreat  matter  to  make  them  understand  that 
liveliness  is  not  folly  or  thoughtlessness.  Now  I  think  the  prevailing  manner 
amongst  man^  verv  vsduable  men  at  Oxford  is  the  very  opposite  to  liveli- 
ness ;  and  I  think  that  this  is  the  case  partly  with  yourself;  not  at  all  from 
affectation,  but  from  natural  temper,  encouraged,  perhaps,  rather  than  check 
ed,  by  a  belief  that  it  is  right  and  becoming.  But  this  appears  to  me  to  be 
in  point  of  manner  the  ^eat  difference  between  a  clergyman  with  a  parish 
and  a  schoolmaster.  It  is  an  illustration  of  St.  Paul's  rule,  "  Rejoice  with 
them  that  rejoice,  and  weep  with  them  that  weep."  A  clergyman's  inter- 
course is  very  much  with  tne  sick  and  the  poor,  where  liveliness  would  be 
ffreatly  misplaced  ;  but  a  schoolmaster's  is  with  the  young,  the  strong,  and 
Uie  happy,  and  he  cannot  get  on  with  them  unless  in  animal  spirits  he  can 
sympathize  with  them,  and  show  them  that  his  thoughtftilness  is  not  con- 
nected with  selfishness  and  weakness.  At  least,  this  applies,  I  think,  to  a 
young  man ;  for  when  a  teacher  gets  to  an  advanced  age,  gravity,  I  suppose, 
would  not  misbecome  him,  for  liveliness  might  then  seem  unnatural,  and  his 
sympathy  with  boys  must  be  limited,  I  suppose,  then,  to  their  great  interests 
rather  than  their  feelings. 

You  can  judge  what  truth  may  b^  in  this  notion  of  mine  generally ;  and 
if  true,  how  Far  it  is  applicable  to  your  own  case ;  but,  knowing  you  as  I  do, 
my  advice  to  you  would  be  to  follow  that  line  for  which  you  seem  to  have 
the  most  evident  calling  ;  and  surely  the  si^  of  God's  calling  in  such  a 
case  is  to  be  sought  in  our  own  reasonable  inclination,  for  the  tastes  and 
faculties  which  he  gives  us  are  the  marks  of  our  fitness  for  one  thing  rather 
than  another. 


] 
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COXIV.      TO   AN   OLD  PUPIL,      (d.) 

Fm  How,  Deeoaiibor  90,  lOl. 

It  ia  just  one  and  twent^r  years  ago  this  veiy  day  that  I  was  ordained 
Deacon  at  Oxford,  and  I  wish  this  letter  to  reach  you  on  Sunday,  when  I 
suppose  you  will  be  ordained  at  the  same  place  to  the  same  office.  I  had 
enough  and  more  than  enough  of  scruples  and  difficulties,  not  before  only, 

but  afterwards  for  a  long  time But  I  have  been  satisfied  noir 

for  many  years,— and  wonder  almost  that  I  ever  could  have  been  otherwise; 
— that  drdination  was  never  meant  to  be  closed  against  those  who,  having 
been  conscientious  members  of  the  Church  before,  and  wishing^  in  eameit 
to  be  ministers  of  the  Church  now,  holding  its  truths  and  sympadiizing  m 
its  spirit,  yet  cannot  yield  an  active  belief  to  the  words  of  every  part  of  the 
Articles  and  Liturgy  as  true,  without  qualification  or  explanation.  And  I  think 
so  on  historical  as  well  as  on  k  priori  grounds ;  on  historical. — ^from  the  fact 
that  the  subscriptions  were  made  more  stringent  in  their  form  to  meet  the 
case  of  those  whose  minds,  or  rather  tempers,  were  so  uncomplying,  that 
they  would  use  in  the  service  of  the  Church  no  expressions  which  they  did 
not  approve  of;  and  therefore  the  party  in  power,  to  secure  the  conformity, 
required  a  pledge  of  approbation ; — and  also  from  the  expressed  opinion  of 
Bull,  Usher,  and  others ;  opinions  not  at  all  to  be  taken  to  snch  an  extent  as 
if  the  Articles  were  articles  of  peace  merely,  but  abundantly  asaertinf  that 
-  a  whole  Church  never  can  be  expected  to  agree  in  the  absolute  truth  oF  such 
a  number  of  propositions  as  are  contained  in  the  Articles  and  Liturgy.  This 
consideration  seems  to  me  also  decisive  on  &  priori  ^unds.  For  otherwke 
the  Church  could  by  necessity  receive  into  the  mmistry  only  men  of  doB 
minds  or  dull  consciences ;  of  dull,  nay  almost  of  dishonest  minds,  if  they  can 
persuade  themselves  that  they  actually  agree  in  every  minute  particular  with 
any  great  number  of  human  propositions ;  of  dull  consciences,  if  exercising 
their  minds  freely  and  yet  believing  that  the  Church  requires  the  total  a£ 
hesion  of  the  understanding,  they  still,  for  considerations  of  their  own  eoo- 
venience,  enter  into  the  ministry  in  her  despite. 

You  will  say  that  this  makes  the  degree  of  adhesion  required  indefinite. 
And  so  it  must  be :  yet  tibese  things^  so  seemingly  indefinite,  are  not  rea% 
so  to  an  honest  and  sensible  mind ;  for  such  a  mind  knows  whether  it  is  really 
in  sympathy  with  the  Church  in  its  main  faith  and  feelings;  and,  if  it  be  not, 
then  subscription  would  indeed  be  deceitful ;  but,  if  it  be^  to  refuse  subscrqh 
tion  would,  I  think,  be  at  once  unjust  to  the  Church  and  to  itself. 

Enough,  however,  of  this ;  I  earnestiy  hope  and  pray  that  your  entrance 
into  the  ministry  may  be  to  God's  glory,  to  the  good  of^his  Church,  and  to 
your  own  ^eat  blessing.  To  have  a  ministry  in  the  Church  is  a  great 
honour,  and  a  great  responsibility ;  yet  in  both  it  is  far  inferior  to  the  privilege 
of  being  a  member  of  the  Church.  In  our  heavenly  commonwealtn  the  jot 
civitatis  is  a  thousand  times j^reater  than  the  jus  honorum ;  and  he  who  most 
magnifies  the  solemnity  of  Baptism,  will  be  inclined  to  value  most  truly  the 
far  inferior  solemnity  of  Ordination. 

You  are  entering  on  an  ofiice  extinct  in  all  but  name.  If  it  could  be 
revived  in  power,  it  would  be  one  of  the  ffreatest  blessings  that  could  be 

conferred  on  the  Church.    I  wish  you  would  talk  to about  this ;  and  if 

a  book  on  this  point  could  be  got  up  between  us,  I  think  it  could  excite  no 
offence,  and  might  lead  to  very  ffreat  good.  Grod  bless  you  ever  in  this  and 
in  all  your  undertakings,  through  Jesus  Christ. 
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ccxv. 

'  (In  aniwer  to  a  nqoMt  for  a  lutMeripUoii  to  a  ehoreh.) 

Fox  How,  Deeamber  92,  1839. 

Your  letter  followed  me  hither  (Vom  Rugby,  and  I  only  reply  to  it,  that 
vou  may  not  think  me  neglectful  if  I  delayed  my  answer  till  my  return  to 
Warwickshire. 

I  shall  be  happ^  to  subscribe  towards  the  endowment  of  the  Church  and 
oot  towards  the  building.  My  reason  for  this  distinction  is.  that  I  think  in  all 
cases  the  right  plan  to  pursue  is  to  raise  funds  in  the  nrst  instance  for  a 
clergyman,  and  to  procure  for  him  a  definitely  marked  district  as  his  cure. 
The  real  Church  being  thus  founded,  if  money  can  also  be  procured  for  the 
material  Church,  so  much  the  better.  If  not,  I  would  wish  to  see  any  build- 
ing in  the  district  licensed  for  the  temporary  performance  of  Divine  Service, 
feeling  perfectly  sure  that  the  zeal  and  munificence  of  the  congregation 
would  in  the  course  of  years  raise  a  far  more  ornamental  building  than  can 
ever  be  raised  by  public  subscription ;  and  that,  in  the  mesm  time,  there 
might  be  raised  by  subscription  an  adequate  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
clergyman ;  whereas,  on  the  present  system,  it  seems  perfectly  hopeless  by 
any  subscriptions  in  one  generation  to  provide  both  clergymen  and  churches 
in  numbers  equal  to  the  wants  of  the  country. 

I  should  not  have  troubled  you  with  my  opinions,  which  I  am  aware  are 
of  no  importance  to  vou,  did  I  not  wish  to  explain  the  reason  which  makes 
me,  in  such  cases,  always  desiroi:^  of  contributing  to  the  endowment  of  a 
minister  rather  than  to  the  building. 


CCXVI.     TO  THE  REV.  DR.   HAWKINS. 

Fox  How,  Deeember  99, 1839. 

I  retained  the  benefit  of  my  continental  tour  throughout  the 

half-year,  insomuch  that  at  the  very  end  of  it,  afler  the  examination,  I  felt 
as  if  I  was  not  entitled  to  my  vacation,  because  I  was  so  perfectly  untired 
by  my  past  work.    This  alone  could  tell  you  that  the  school,  had  gone  on 

quietly,  as  indeed  was  the  case It  seems  to  me  that  people  are 

not  enough  aware  of  the  monstrous  state  of  society,  absolutely  wimout  a 
parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world, — ^with  a  population  poor,  miserable,  and 
degraded  in  body  and  mind,  as  much  as  if  they  were  slaves,  and  yet  called 
freemen,  and  having  a  power  as  such  of  concerting  and  combining  plans  of 
riflings,  which  makes  them  ten  times  more  dangerous  than  slaves.  And  the 
hopes  entertained  by  many  of  the  effects  to  be  wrought  by  new  churches  and 
schools,  while  the  social  evils  of  their  condition  are  left  uncorrected,  appear 
to  me  to  be  utterly  wild.  Meanwhile  here,  as  usual,  we  seem  to  be  m  an- 
other world,  for  the  quietness  of  the  valleys  and  the  comparative  comfort 
and  independence  of  this  population  are  a  delightful  contrast  to  what  one 
finds  almost  every  where  else.  We  have  had  heavy  rains  and  a  flood,  but 
now  both  are  gone,  and  the  weather  is  beautiful,  and  the  country  most  mag- 
nificent— snow  on  all  the  high  hills,  but  none  on  the  low  hills  or  in  the  valleys. 


CCXVII.      TO  JAMBS   MARSHALL,  ESft. 

Fox  How,  Janoaiy  1, 1840. 

I  may  be  wrong  as  to  the  necessity  of  gaining  more  informa- 
tion, but  I  think  I  am  not  wrong  in  wishing  to  secure  a  more  extensive  and 
universal  co-operation,  before  any  thing  is  ventured  remedially. — I  would 
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join  half  a  dozen  men,  or  even  fewer,  if  the  object  be  merely  to  collect  and 
circulate  facts  such  as  ma^  fix  the  public  attention ;  but,  if  more  be  proposed 
to  be  done,  I  dread  the  thing's  assuming  a  party  character,  and  I  could  not 
myself  undertake  to  sanction  a  sort  of  political  mission  system,  without 
knowing  more  exactly  than  I  can  ^ell  expect  to  know,  the  characters  and 
discretion  and  opinions  of  the  agents  to  be  employed.  And,  even  if  I  could 
depend  on  these,  yet  I  do  not  think  that  they  could  be  succesefii),  lor  the 
evil  is  far  deeper,  as  I  believe,  than  can  be  cured  without  the  aid  of 
the  Government  and  Legislature.  I  quite  agree  with  you  in  the  wisdom  of 
forming  local  societies  and  a  general  Central  Society;  and  I  should  widi 
the  local  societies  to  consist  of  men  of  all  classes,  including  certainly  the 
working  classes ;  every  possible  information  collected  by  such  societies 
would  be  most  valuable,  but  why  should  they  go  on  to  the  farther  step  of 
endeavouring  by  tracts  or  missionaries  to  influence  the  mass  of  the  working 
classes,  or  to  propose  remedies  ?  For  instance,  in  Leeds  I  c€ui  conceive  that 
benevolent  men  among  the  highest  Conservatives,  and  amon^  the  clergy 
especially,  would  join  a  society  which  really  only  sought  to  collect  mibnnation ; 
but  they  could  not^  and  would  not,  if  it  endeavoured  to  do  more,  because 
the  differences  of  opinion  between  you  and  them  render  it  impossible  for  von 
to  a^ree  in  what  you  should  disseminate.  The  Socie^  would  there&re 
consist,  I  think,  exclusively  of  men  of  what  is  called  the  Liberal  party,  and 
principally  of  Dissenters;  and  this  would  be,  I  think,  a  great  pity,  and 
would  cripple  our  operations  sadly.  I  confess  I  am  very  suspicious  of  bodies 
of  men  belonging  aJl  to  one  party,  even  although  that  party  be  tke  one  with 
which  I  should  in  the  main  myself  agree,  and  for  this  reason,  I  as  little  Iflce 
the  composition  of  the  University  of  London,  as  I  do  that  of  the  University 
of  Oxford. 


CCXVIIl.      TO  THE   REV.  J.  HBARN. 

Fox  How,  AmblMid*,  Jaamry  5,  IfNBL 

I  must  not  let  more  of  mv  time  at  Fox  How  pass  away  without  writ- 
ing to  you,  for  I  wish  mucn  to  know  how  you  are,  and  how  you  bear 
the  winter.  Your  letter  of  September  7th,  gave  me  a  better  account  of 
you  than  your  former  note  had  done,  and  I  was  very  glad  to  learn  that  you 
^ere  better.  Still  you  did  not  write  as  if  you  were  quite  well,  and  I  do  not 
like  to  hear  of  any  disorder  or  languor  hanging  about  you,  however  sii^t ; 
for  you  are  not  old  enough  to  feel  any  natural  decay,  and  slight  indisposition 
requires  to  be  watched,  lest  it  should  become  serious.  But  I  love  to  think 
of  the  quiet  of  Hatford  for  you,  which,  if  your  complaints  are  bodily  merely, 
must  be  very  good  for  you ;  if  you  feel  any  nervousness  or  oppression  of 
spirits,  then  I  suspect  a  little  more  of  the  stir  of  life  would  be  very  good  for 
you ;  and  we  should  be  delighted  to  see  you  and  Mrs.  Heam  and  your  litde 
ones  at  Ruffby,  where  you  might  have  enough  of  movement  around  you, 
and  yet  might  be  yourself  as  much  at  rest  as  you  chose.  1  sometimes  think, 
that  if  I  were  at  all  in  nervous  spirits,  the  solemn  beauty  of  this  valley 
would  be  almost  overwhelming,  and  tliat  brick  streets  and  common  hedge- 
rows  would  be  better  for  me  ;  just  as  now,  whilst  my  life  is  necessarily  so 
stirring,  and  my  health  so  good,  there  is  an  extreme  delight  in  the  peaceful- 
ness  of  our  life  here,  and  in  the  quiet  of  all  around  us.  Last  night  we  were 
out  on  the  gravel  walk  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  watching  the  northern  lights. 
I  never  saw  them  so  beautiful ;  the  sky  in  the  north  behind  the  mountains 
was  all  of  a  silvery  light,  while  in  other  parts  it  was  dark  as  usual,  and  all 
set  with  its  stars ;  then,  from  the  mass  of  light  before  us.  there  shot  up  con- 
tinually long  white  pillars  or  needles,  reaching  to  the  zenith ;  and  then  again, 
fleeces  of  light  would  go  quivering  like  a  pulse  all  over  the  sky,  till  they 
died  away  in  the  far  south.    And  to-day  there  is  not  a  cloud  to  be 
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and  the  mountain  before  our  windows  reflects  the  sun's  light  upon  us  like  a 
great  mirror,  we  ourselves  being  in  the  shade,  for  the  sun  soon  sets  on  this 

side  of  the  valley. 

P.  S Have  you  seen  Taylor's  book  on  Early  Chris- 
tianity ?  With  much  allowance  for  an  unplesisant  manner,  and  some  other 
faults,  yet  I  think  he  is  right  in  his  main  point,  that  the  question  at  issue  is 

really  one  of  Christianity  or  of  the  Church  system Because 

I  believe  the  New  Testament  to  represent  Christianitv  truly,  therefore  I 
reject  the  Church  system,  and  I  think  that  the  Church  or  England  does  ex- 
actly the  same  thing  for  the  same  reason.  But  that  the  Church  has  always 
faithfully  preserved  the  Christian  doctrine  in  other  points,  and  much  of  the 
purity  of  Christian  holiness,  I  acknowledge  thankfully ;  and  thereibre,  al- 
though I  think  that  in  one  point  Antichrist  was  in  the  Church  from  the  first 
century,  yet  Grod  forbid  that  I  should  call  the  Church  Anticl\rist.  It  pre- 
served much  truth  and  much  holiness,  with  one  fatal  error,  subversive,  indeed, 
in  its  conse<iuences,  both  of  truth  and  goodness,  but.  which  has  not  always 
developed  its  full  consequences,  nor  was  even  distinctly  conscious  of  its 
own  ground.  But  that  the  modern  Newmanites  are  far  worse  than  the  early 
Church  writers  is  certain,  and  many  of  their  doctrines  are  disclaimed  and 
condemned  by  those  writers ;  only  in  their  peculiar  system,  they  are  the 
development  of  that  system  which,  in  the  eany  Church,  existed  in  the  bud 
only ;  and  which,  as  being  directly  opposed  to  our  Lord's  religion,  as  taught 
by  Him  and  His  Apostles,  I  call  Antichrist. 


CCXIX.      TO  J.  C.  PLATT,  EBO. 

Fox  How,  Janiury  19, 184Q. 

It  is  a  very  long  time  since  I  have  written  to  you ;  your  last  letter  to  me 
being  dated,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  nearly  a  year  ago.  But  I  intended  to 
write  to  you  from  this  j^lace  in  the  summer ;  and  then  my  stay  here  was  so 
short,  that  I  had  no  time  for  any  thing,  the  greater  part  oi  my  holidays 
having  been  passed  on  the  Continent 

1  \hink  that  I  have  to  thank  you  for  introducing  so  much  of  my  little 
Lecture,  on  the  Divisions  of  Knowledge,  into  the  Penny  Magazme.     I 

Erinted  it,  thinking  that  it  might  be  useful  to  the  members  of  Mechanics' 
astitutions ;  but  having  printed  it  at  Rugby,  and  no  publisher  having  an 
interest  in  it,  and  it  not  having  been  advertised,  it  has  nad,  I  suppose,  but  a 
very  limited  circulation.  I  was  very  glad  therefore  to  see  sucn  large  ex- 
tracts from  it  in  the  Penny  Magazine,  which  must  have  brought  it  to  the 
knowledge  of  many  readers,  alSiough  perhaps  not  exactly  of  that  class  for 
whom  I  most  designed  it 

I  shall  be  very  glad  if  you  can  give  me  good  accounts  of  yourself  and 
all  your  family.  Our  life  goes  on  with  v^ry  little  variety  beyond  its  own 
even  alternations  of  vacation  and  half-year ;  and  I  could  be  too  happy  if 
private  comfort  did  not  seem  almost  inconsistent  with  justice,  while  the  state 
of  public  affairs  is  so  troubled.  If  you  see  the  Herts  Reformer,  you  will 
have  observed  that  I  have  still  continued  from  time  to  time  to  write  on  my 
old  subject,  and  latterly  I  have  been  trying  to  form  a  Society  to  collect  in- 
formation, and  draw  public  attention  to  the  question.  The  difficulties  are 
very  great,  but  I  do  hope  that  something  will  be  done,  for  I  see  that  men 
are  interested  in  the  question  who  have  a  personal  interest  in  manufactures, 
and  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  people.  Such  men  may  really 
do  great  good,  but  I  can  do  nothing  more  than  pull  the  beU,  as  it  were,  and 
try  to  give  the  alarm  as  to  the  magnitude  of  the  danger.    I  was  very  much 

struck  with  Mr.  Gill's  speech  the  other  day  in  answer  to .    I  do  not 

know  how  you  find  it,  but  for  myself  I  cannot  go  cordially  along  with  the 
Radical  party,  philosophical  or  otherwise,  even  on  points  where  in  the  main 
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I  agree  with  them.  They  all  seem  to  me  more  or  less  overrun  with  two 
things,  Benthamism  and  Political  Economy ;  and  Bentham  I  have  aiwajr* 
thought  a  bad  man,  and  also,  as  Carlyle  called  him  in  a  letter  to  a  frieiid  of 
mine,  ^^  a  bore  of  the  first  magnitude.''  I  beUeve  I  agree  with  the  Radicals 
as  to  the  mischief  of  the  Corn  Laws ;  yet  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  Chart- 
ists have  some  reason  in  their  complaint,  that  the  clamour  about  the  Com 
Laws  is  rather  leading  men  off  on  a  fabe  scent,  and  that  the  Repeal  will  oat 
benefit  the  working  man  so  much  as  it  is  ezjpected.    You  will  not,  however, 

suspect  me  of  thinking  that  the  true  scent  is  to  be  found  in  following ^'s 

notions  of  universal  suffrage  and  universal  plunder.  He  and  his  companions 
continually  reminded  me  of  slaves,  of  men  so  brutalized  by  their  eeclusioii 
from  the  pale  of  society,  that  they  have  lost  all  value  for  the  knowledge  and 
morality  of  the  civilized  world,  and  have  reaUy  no  more  ideas  of  the  use  to 
be  made  of  all  the  manifold  inventions  and  revelations  of  six  thousand  yeafs, 
than  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  dog  had  of  the  value  of  his  master's  proolema 
The  cry  against  proper^  is  just  the  cry  of  a  slave,  who,  being  incapable  of 
holding  any  thing  himself  as  his  own,  has  no  notion  of  any  harm  in  steal- 
iag^stealmg,  in  fact,  is  hardly  a  word  in  his  language.  It  is  certain,  1 
suppose,  that  a  certain  moral  and  social  training  are  necessary  in  order  to 
enable  us  to  appreciate  truths  which,  to  those  who  have  had  that  training, 
are  the  very  hfe  of  their  life.  And  again,  there  is  a  course  of  training  so 
mischievous,  and  degradation  and  distress  are  such  a  curse,  as  absolutely 
to  make  men  believe  a  lie,  and  to  take  away  that  common  standing  ground 
of  a  general  sense  of  the  principles  of  right  and  wrong,  on  which  we  meet 
uncorrupted  ignorance,  and  so  are  able  to  lead  it  on  to  a  sense  of  the  purest 
truths  and  the  highest  You  mentioned  Laing's  book  on  Norway  to  me.  I 
have  got  it,  and  like  it  very  much ;  but  it  is  easier  to  admire,  and  almost 
envy,  the  example  of  Norwegian  society,  than  to  apply  it  to  our  own  state 
here.  It  would  be  a  great  comfort  to  me  if  your  experience  and  observa- 
tion have  led  you  to  look  on  matters  more  hopeAiUy ;  and  yet  no  man  feels 
more  keenly  than  I  do  the  vast  amount  of  goodness  and  energy  which  we 
have  amongst  us.  How  noble.  afYer  all,  is  the  sight  of  these  Trials  for 
high  treason.  Such  deliberation  and  dignity,  and  perfect  fairness,  and  even 
gentleness  on  the  part  of  the  Government  and  the  law,  in  dealing  with  goih 
so  recent,  so  great,  and  so  palpable.  Therefore  we  cannot  be  without  hopt 
that,  with  Gc^'s  blessing,  we  may  get  over  our  evils,  although  L  own  with 
me  that  fear  is  stronger  than  hope. 


CCXX.      TO   THOMAS  CARLYLE,   ESa. 

Rofby,  Jaomiy,  18ML 

A  note  of  yours  to  our  common  acquaintance,  Mr.  James  Marshall  fur- 
nishes, I  believe,  the  only  shadow  of  a  pretence  which  I  could  claim  lor  ad- 
dressing you,  according  to  the  ordinary  forms  of  society.  But  1  should  be 
ashamed,  to  you  above  all  men^  to  avail  myself  of  a  mere  pretence;  and  my 
true  reason  for  addressing  you  is  because  1  believe  you  sympathize  with  me 
on  that  most  important  •  suoject,  the  welfare  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  be- 
cause I  know,  from  your  History  of  the  French  Revolution,  that  you  under- 
stand the  real  nature  and  magnitude  of  the  evil,  which  so  many  appear  to 
me  neither  to  comprehend  nor  to  feel. 

I  have  been  trying,  hitherto  with  no  success,  to  form  a  Society,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  should  be  to  collect  information  as  to  everv  point  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  to  call  public  attention  to  ir 
by  every  possible  means,  whether  by  the  press  or  by  yearly  or  quarterly 
meetings.  And  as  I  am  most  anxious  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  ^ood 
men  of^all  parties,  it  seems  to  me  a  necessary  condition  that  the  Society 
should  broach  no  theories,  and  propose  no  remedies ;  that  it  should  simply 
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collect  infbnnation,  and  rotise  the  attention  of  the  country  to  the  infinite  im- 
portance of  the  subject.  You  know  full  well  that  wisdom  in  the  higher 
sense  and  practical  knowledge  are  rarely  found  in  the  same  man ;  and,  if 
any  theory  be  started,  which  contains  somethinff  not  suited  to  practice,  all 
the  so-called  practical  men  cry  out  against  the  folly  of  all  theories,  and  con- 
clude themselves,  and  lead  the  vulffar  to  the  conclusion,  that,  because  one 
particular  remedy  has  been  prescribed  ignorantly,  no  remedy  is  needed,  or 
at  least  none  is  practicable. 

I  see  by  the  Newspapers  that  you  are  writing  on  Chartism,  and  I  am 
lieartily  glad  to  hear  of  it  I  shall  be  curious  to  know  whether  you  have 
any  definite  notions  as  to  the  means  of  relieving  the  fearful  evils  of  our  so- 
cial condition,  or  whether  you,  like  myself,  are  overwhelmed  by  the  magni- 
tude of  the  mischief,  and  are  inclined  to  say,  like  the  Persian  fatalist  in  Her- 
odotus, i|;if^urT^  odi/yff  noXia  tpf^av/orra  ntfiitoq  xqat^nv. 

I  have  no  sort  of  desire  to  push  my  proposal  about  a  Society,  and  would 
gladly  be  guided  by  wiser  men  as  to  what  is  best  to  be  done.  But  I  cannot, 
I  am  sure,  be  mistaken  as  to  this,  that  the  state  of  society  in  England  at 
this  moment  was  never  yet  paralleled  in  history ;  and  though  I  nave  no 
stake  on  the  country  as  far  as  property  is  concerned,  ^ret  I  have  a  wife  and 
a  large  family  of  children ;  and  I  do  not  wish  to  lose,  either  for  them  or  my- 
self, all  those  thousand  ties,  so  noble  and  so  sacred  and  so  dear,  which  bind  us 
to  our  country,  as  she  was  and  as  she  is,  with  all  her  imperfections  and  diffi- 
culties. If  you  think  that  any  thinff  can  be  done,  ^hich  could  interest  any 
other  persons  on  the  subject,  I  should  be  delighted  to  give  aid  in  any  possi- 
ble manner  to  the  extent  of  my  abilities.  I  owe  you  mcmy  apologies  for 
writing  thus  to  a  perfect  stranger, — ^but  ever  since  I  read  your  History  of 
the  French  Revolution,  I  have  longed  to  become  acquainted  with  you;  be- 
cause I  found  in  that  book  an  understanding  of  the  true  nature  of  history, 
such  as  it  delighted  my  heart  to  meet  with ;  and,  having  from  a  child  felt 
the  deepest  interest  in  the  story  of  the  French  Revolution^  and  read  pretty 
largely  about  it,  I  was  somewhat  in  a  condition  to  appreciate  the  ricnness 
of  your  knowledge,  and  the  wisdom  of  your  judgments.  I  do  not  mean  that  I 
affree  with  you  in  all  these  ;  in  some  instances  I  should  differ  very  decid- 
edly ;  but  still  the  wisdom  of  the  book,  as  well  as  its  singular  eloouence  and 
poetry,  was  such  a  treasure  to  me,  as  I  have  rarely  met  with,  and  am  not  at 
all  likely  to  meet  with  again. 


CCXXI.      TO  JAMBS   MARSHALL,   ESQ. 

Foz  Bow,  Jumry  23, 184a 

I  thank  you  much  for  your  last  letter,  and  I  assure  you  that  I  attach  a 
great  value  to  such  communications  from  you.  The  scheme  of  a  newspaper 
factually  tried  myself  nine  years  ago^  and  spent  above  two  hundred  pounds 
upon  it  I  was  not  so  foolish  as  to  thmk  that  I  could  keep  up  a  newspaper ; 
but  I  was  willing  to  bell  the  cat,  hoping  that  some  who  were  able  mieht  take 
up  what  I  had  begun.  But  no  one  did,  and  the  thing  died  a  naturu  death 
at  the  end  of  two  months.  I  feel,  however,  so  strongly  the  desirableness  of 
such  an  attempt  that  I  am  ready  again  to  contribute  money  or  writing, 
or  both,  to  the  same- cause ;  and  I  should  be  doubly  glad  if  we  could  efiect 
both  the  objects  you  speak  of,  a  daily  paper  and  a  weekly  one.  It  seems 
to  me,  however,  desirable  that  at  this  point  I  should  make  somewhat  of  a 
confession  of  my  political  faith  to  you,  that  you  may  know  how  far  my  views 
would  coincide  with  yours. 

My  differences  with  the  Liberal  Party  would  turn,  I  think,  chiefly  on  two 
points.  First,  I  agree  with  Carlyle,  in  thinking  that  thev  greatly  over-esti- 
mate Bentham,  and  also  that  they  over-rate  the  Political  Economists  gene- 
rally ;  not  that  I  doubt  the  ability  of  those  writers,  or  the  truth  of  their 
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conclusions,  as  far  as  regards  tlieir  own  science, — ^but  I  think  that  the  i 
mum  bonum  of  their  science,  and  of  human  life,  are  not  identical ;  and 
therefore,  many  questions  in  which  free  trade  is  involved,  and  the  adTmo- 
tages  of  large  capital,  &c.,  although  perfectly  simple  in  an  economical  point  of 
view,  become^  when  considered  politically,  very  complex;  and  the  eco- 
nomical good  IS  very  often  from  the  neglect  of  other  points  made  in  practice 
a  direct  social  evil. 

But  my  second  difference  is  greater  by  much  than  this ;  I  look  to  the  foil 
development  of  the  Christian  Church  in  its  perfect  fbrm^  as  the  Kingdom 
of  Qod,  for  the  most  effective  removal  of  all  evil,  and  promotion  of  all  good: 
and  I  can  understand  no  perfect  Church,  or  perfect  State,  without  their 
blending  into  one  in  this  ultimate  form.  I  believe,  farther,  that  our  fathers  at 
the  Reformation  stumbled  accidentally,  or  rather  were  unconsciously  led  by 
Gk)d'B  Providence,  to  the  declaration  of  the  great  principle  of  this  systen^ 
the  doctrine  of  the  King's  Supremacv; — which  is,  m  fact,  no  other  than  an 
assertion  of  the  supremacy  or  the  Cnurch  or  Christian  society  over  the 
clergy,  and  a  denial  of  that  which  I  hold  to  be  one  of  the  most  mischievous 
falsehoods  ever  broached, — ^that  the  government  of  the  Christian  Church  is 
vested  by  divine  right  in  the  clergy,  and  that  the  close  corporation  of  bishops 
and  presbyters, — ^whether  one  or  more,  it  makes  no  difference, — is  and  ever 
ought  to  bie  the  representative  of  the  Christian  Church.  Holdinff  this  doe- 
trine  as  the  verv  comer  stone  of  all  my  noUtical  belief,  I  am  equally  opposed 
to  Popery,  High  Churchism,  and  the  claims  of  the  Scotch  Presbyteries,  on 
the  one  nand ;  and  to  all  the  Independents,  and  advocates  of  the  separation, 
as  they  call  it,  of  Church  and  State,  on  the  other ;  the  first  setting  up  a 
Priesthood  in  the  place  of  the  Churcn,  and  the  other  lowering  necessarily 
the  objects  of  Law  and  Government,  and  reducing  them  to  a  mere  system 
of  police,  while  they  profess  to  wish  to  make  the  Chilrch  purer.  And  my 
fondness  for  Greek  and  German  literature  has  made  me  very  keenly  alive 
to  the  mental  defects  of  the  Dissenters  as  a  bodv ;  the  characteristic  fauhs 
of  the  English  mind, — narrowness  of  view,  and  a  want  of  learning  and  a 
sound  critical  spirit, — ^being  exhibited  to  my  mind  in  the  Dissenters  almost 
in  caricature.  It  is  nothing  but  painful  to  me  to  feel  this ;  because  no  man 
appreciates  more  than  I  do  the  many  great  services  which  the  Dissenters 
haVe  rendered,  both  to  the  general  cause  of  Christianity,  and  especial^  to 
the  cause  of  justice  and  food  government  in  our  own  country ;  and  my 
sense  of  the  far  less  excusAle  errors,  and  almost  imiformly  mischievous  con- 
duct of  the  High  Church  party,  is  as  strong  as  it  can  be  of  any  one  tiling  in 
the  world. 

Again,  the  principle  of  Conservatism  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  be 
not  omy  foolish,  but  1o  be  actually  felo  de  se :  it  destroys  what  it  loves,  be- 
cause it  will  not  mend  it  But  I  cordially  agree  with  Niebuhr, — who  in  all 
such  questions  is  to  me  the  greatest  of  all  authorities ;  because,  together 
with  an  ability  equal  to  the  highest,  he  had  an  universal  knowledge  of  po- 
litical history,  far  more  profound  than  was  ever  possessed  by  any  other 
man, — that  every  new  institution  should  be  but  a  fuller  development  of,  or  an 
addition  to,  what  already  exists ;  and  that  if  things  have  come  to  such  a  pass 
in  a  country,  that  all  its  past  historjr  and  associations  are  cast  away  as  merdy 
bad.  Reform  in  such  a  country  is  impossible.  I  believe  it  to  be  necessary, 
and  quite  desirable,  that  the  popular  power  in  a  state  should,  in  the  perfec- 
tion of  things,  be  paramount  to  every  other ;  but  this  supremacy  need  not, 
and  ought  not,  I  think,  to  be  absolute ;  and  monarchy,  and  an  aristocracy  of 
birth, — as  distinguished  from  one  of  wedth  or  of  office, — appear  to  me  to 
be  two  precious  elements  which  still  exist  in  most  parts  of  fturope,  and  to 
lose  which,  as  has  been  done  unavoidably  in  America,  would  be  rather  our 
insanity  than  our  misfortune.  But  the  insolencies  of  our  aristocracy  no  one 
feels  more  keenly  than  I  do :  the  scandalous  exemption^  of  the  peers  from 
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ail  ignominious  punishments  short  of  death; — so  that  for  a  most  aggravated 
manslaughter  a  peer  must  escape  altogether,  as  the  otd  Lord  Byron  did,  or 
as  the  Duchess  of  Kingston  did,  for  bigamy: — ^the  insolent  practice  of  allow- 
ing peers  to  vote  in  criminal  trials  on  their  honour,  while  other  men  vote  on 
their  oath ;  the  absurdity  of  proxy  voting,  and  some  other  things  of  the  same 
nature.  All  theory  and  all  experience  show,  that  if  a  system  goes  on  lon^ 
iinreformed,  it  is  not  then  reformed,  but  destroyed.  And  so,  I  believe,  it 
will  be  with  our  Aristocracy  and  our  Church ;  because  I  lear  that  neither 
will  be  wise  in  time.  But  still,  looking  upon  both  as  positive'  blessings — 
and  capable — the  latter  especially — of  doing  good  that  can  be  done  by  no 
other  means,  I  love  and  would  maintain  both,  not  as  a  concession  or  a  com- 
promise, but  precisely  with  the  same  zeat  that  I  would  reform  both,  and  en- 
large the  privileges  and  elevate  the  condition  of  the  mass  of  the  community. 
As  to  your  difference  of  opinion  with  Carl^le  about  the  craving  for  poUti- 
cai  rights,  I  agree  with  you  fully.  But  I  thmk  that,  before  distress  has  once 
got  in,  a  people  whose  physical  wants  are  well  supplied,  may  be  kept  for 
centuries  by  a  government  without  a  desire  for  political  power :  but,  when  the 
ranks  immediately  above  them  have  been  long  contending  earnestly  for  this 
very  power,  and  physical  distress  makes  them  unpatient  of  their  actual  condi- 
tion, then  men  are  apt,  I  think,  to  attach  even  an  over-value  to  the  political 
remedy ;  and  it  is  then  quite  too  late  to  try  to  fatten  them  into  obedience :  other 
parts  of  their  nature  have  learnt  to  desire,  and  will  have  their  desire  gratified. 


CCXXII.      TO    SIR   THOMAS   PA8LEY,   BART. 

Fox  How,  Joanary  95, 1640. 

On  the  difficulties  of  Scripture  I  met ,  as  to  the 

matter  of  fact,  maintaining  that  the  differences  of  interpretation  are  few  in 
.number ;  and  that  many  of  the  greatest  points  at  issue  are  altogether  foreign 
to  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  and  are  argued  upon  other  grounds  ;  and 
that  where  the  Scripture  is  really  difficult,  there  the  boasted  authority  of  the 
Church  gives  no  help, — the  early  Christian  writers  having  been  quite  as 
much  puzzled  as  ourselves,  when  they  did  not  attempt  to  clear  themselves  by 

mere  guesses,  and  those  generally  very  bad  ones I  have  been 

workinff  hard  every  morning  at  my  History,  and  have  wanted  the  evenings 
for  my  Tetters ;  so  thai  we  really  declined  dining  out  after  the  first  half  of  our 
stay.  The  second  volume  is  now  finished,  and  I  have  written  besides  four 
Sermons,  three  Letters  to  the  Herts  Reformer,  and  letters  of  other  sorts,  of 
course,  without  number.  I  have  had  a  considerable  correspondence  with 
Mr.  James  Marshall^  about  our  plan  of  a  Society  for  obtaining  and  dis- 
seminating information  about  the  poorer  classes :  ne  is  deeply  interested  in 
the  question.  Indeed,  it  is  only  a  wonder  to  me  that  every  cme  is  not  ener- 
getic on  this  matter ;  but  the  security  of  those  who  were  ^^  buying,  selling, 
planting,  and  building,  and  knew  not  till  the  flood  came  and  swept;  them 
ail  away,"  is  to  be  repeated.  I  suppose,  or  rather  will  be  repeated,  before 
each  of  our  Lord's  comings,  oe  they  as  many  as  they  may*  T  have  often 
thought  of  New  Zealand,  and  if  they  would  make  you  Governor  and  me 
Bishop,  I  would  go  out,  I  think,  to-morrow, — ^not  to  return  afl6r  so  many 
years^  put  to  live  and  die  there,  if  there  was  any  prospect  of  rearing  any 
nopeful  form  of  society.  I  have  actually  got  200  acres  in  New  Zealand,  and 
I  confess  that  my  thoughts  often  turn  thitherward ;  but  that  vile  population 
of  runaway  convicts  and  others,  who  infest  the  country,  deter  me  more  than 
any  thing  else,  as  the  days  of  Roman  Proconsuls  are  over,  who  knew  so  well 
how  to  clear  a  country  of  such  nuisances.  Now,  I  suppose  they  will,  as 
they  find  it  convenient,  come  in  and  settle  down  quietly  amongst  the  colo- 
nists, as  Morgan  did  at  Kingston ;  and  the  ruffian  and  outlaw  of  yesterday 
becomes  to-day,  according  to  our  Jacobin  notions  of  citizenship,  a  citizen, 
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and  perhaps  a  magistrate  and  a  legislator.  I  imagine  that  the  Jamaica  soci- 
ety has  never  recovered  the  mixture  of  Buccaneer  blood,  and  it  is  in  that 
way  that  colonial  societies  become  so  early  corrupted,  because  all  the  reflise 
of  old  societies  find  such  easy  access  into  them. 

I  am  very  glad,  indeed,  that  you  like  my  Prophecy  Sermons :  the  points 
in  particular  on  which  I  dtd  not  wish  to  enter,  ir  I  could  help  it,  but  ^^<^ 
very  likely  I  shall  be  forced  to  touch  on,  relate  to  the  latter  chapters  of 
Daniel,  which,  if  genuine,  would  be  a  clear  exception  to  my  canon  of  inter- 
pretation, as  there  can  be  no  reasonable  spiritual  meaning  made  out  of  the 
Kings  of  the  North  and  South.  But  I  liave  long  thought  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  book  of  Daniel  is  most  certainly  a  very  late  work,  of  the  time  of 
the  Maccabees;  and  the  pretended  prophecy  about  the  Kings  of  Greciaand 
Persia,  and  of  the  North  and  South,  is  mere  history,  like  tne  poetical  pro- 
phecies in  Virgil  and  elsewhere.  In  fact,  you  can  trace  distinctly  the  date 
when  it  was  written,  because  the  events  up  to  the  date  are  given  with  his- 
torical minuteness,  totally  unlike  the  character  of  real  Prophecy ;  and  be- 
yond that  date  all  is  imaginary.  It  is  curious  that  when  there  was  so 
allowed  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  apocryphal  writings,  under  the  name  of 
the  Book  of  Daniel, — as  the  Stories  of  the  apocryphal  Esther,  Susanna,  and 
Bel  and  the  Dragon, — those  should  have  been  rejected,  because  they  were 
only  known  in  the  Greek  translation,  and  the  rest,  because  it  happened  to  be 
in  Uhaldee,  was  received  at  once  in  the  lump,  and  defended  as  a  matter  of 
faith.  But  the  self-same  criticism  which  has  established  the  authenticity  of 
St  John's  Gospel  against  all  questionings,  does,  1  think,  equally  prove  the 
non-authenticity  of  great  part  of  DanieF:  that  there  may  be  genuine  fing- 
ments  in  it  is  very  likely. 


CCXXIII.      TO   ARCHDEACON   BARE. 

Fox  How,  Jumary  96  1840. 

The  Penny  postage  will  allow  me  to  trouble  you  with  a  question,  which 
otherwise  I  should  not  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  send  to  you.  Words- 
worth, I  think,  told  me  on  your  authority,  that  Niebuhr  had  spoken  with 
strong  disrespect  of  Coleridge's  Church  and  State.  Now,  as  I  respect 
Coleridge  exceedingly,  it  pains  me  to  think  that  Niebuhr  should  speak  with 
actual  disrespect  of  any  work  of  his ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  his  habit  of 
criticism  was  generally  mild  and  considerate.  On  the  other  hand,  Cole- 
ridge's Church  and  State  does  seem  to  me  to  be  historically  very  faulty,  and 
this  Niebuhr  would  feel.  I  doubt  not  very  keenly.  Can  you  tell  me  what 
Niebuhr's  judgment  of  the  book  really  was,  and  on  what  it  was  founded  V 

You  will  be  glad  to  hesu*,  I  think,  that  the  volumes  of 

Thirlwall's  Greece  seem  to  me  to  improve  as  the  work  advances.  There 
never  could  be  a  doubt  as  to  the  learning  and  good  sense  of  the  book ;  but 
it  seems  to  me  to  be  growing  in  feeling  andtanimation,  and  to  be  now  a  very 
delightful  history,  as  well  as  a  very  valuable  one Mr.  Mau- 
rice wrote  to  me  the  other  day,  to  say  that  he  had  sent  to  Rugby,  for  me, 
the  first  number  of  the  Educational  Magazine.  I  could  not  thank  him  be- 
cause I  did  not  know  his  address,  but  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  appear  inat- 
tentive to  a  man  whom  I  respect  so  highly  as  I  do  Mr.  Maurice. 


CCXXIV.      TO   W.   W.   HULL,   ESO. 

Fox  How,  JtBoaryfll,  laKL 

We  are  going  to  leave  this  place,  if  all  be  well,  on  Monday ;  and  I  con- 
fess that  it  makes  me  rather  sad  to  see  the  preparations  for  our  departure, 

*  This  question  has  been  inserted  merely  as  an  illastration  of  the  jealoasy  with  which 
he  regarded  the  repatations  of  men  whom  he  really  reverenced.  It  does  not  aj^pear  how 
far  Niebuhr's  unfavourable  judgment  was  deliberately  given. 
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ibr  it  is  like  going  out  of  a  very  quiet  cove  into  a  very  rough  sea ;  and  I  am 
every  year  approaching  nearer  to  that  time  of  life  when  rest  is  more  wel- 
come than  exertion.  Yet,  when  I  think  of  what  is  at  stake  on  that  rough 
sea,  I  feel  that  I  have  no  rifht  to  lie  in  harhour  idly ;  and  indeed  I  do  yearn 
more  tlmn  I  can  say  to  he  able  to  render  some  service  where  service  is  «6o 
ffreatly  needed.  It  is  wl\en  I  indulge  such  wishes  most  keenly,  and  only 
then,  that  strong  political  differences  between  my  friends  and  myself  are 
really  painful  ;  because  I  feel  that  not  only  could  we  not  act  together,  but 
there  would  be  no  symnathjr  the  moment  I  were  to  express  any  thing  be-^ 
yond  a  general  sense  or  anxiety  and  apprehension,  in  which  I  suppose  all 
good  men  must  share. 


CCXXY.   TO  MR.  JUSTICE  COLERIDGE. 

Fox  How,  Janaary  SXt,  1840. 

We  left  Rugby  this  time  so  early,  that  vour  letter  followed  me  down 
here,  and  I  must  have  the  pleasure  of  answermg  it  before  we  go  away,  which 
alas !  must  be  to-morrow  morning.  We  talk  of  going  to  Norwich  K>r  a  few 
days,  to  see  the  Stanleys,  and  to  Camhridge,  hefore  we  settle  at  Rugby ;  and 
really,  in  these  most  troublous  times,  it  seems  more  than  is  allowable  to  be 
livin^r,  as  we  are  here,  in  a  place  of  so  much  rest  and  beauty. 

Your  letter  interested  me  very  deeply,  and  I  have  thought  over  what 
you  say  very  of^en.  Yet  I  believe  that  no  man's  mind  has  ever  been  more 
consciously  influenced  hy  others  than  mine  has  been  in  the  course  of  my  life, 
from  the  time  that  I  first  met  you  at  Corpus.  I  doubt  whether  you  ever 
submitted  to  another  with  the  same  complete  deference  as  I  did  to  you  when 
I  was  an  under-graduate.  So,  ailerwards,  I  looked  up  to  Davison  with  ex- 
ceeding reverence, — and  to  Whately.  No^  doi  think  that  Eeble  himself  has 
lived  on  in  more  habitual  respect  and  admiration  than  I  have,  only  the  ob- 
jects of  these  feelings  have  been  very  different.  At  this  day,  I  could  sit  at 
jBunsen's  feet,  and  drink  in  wisdom,  with  almost  intense  reverence.  But  I 
cannot  reverence  the  men  whom  Keble  reverences,  and  how  does  he  feel  to 
Luther  and  Milton  ?  It  gives  me  no  pain  and  no  scruple  whatever  to  differ 
from  those  whom,  after  the  most  deliberate  judgment  that  I  can  form,  I  can- 
not find  to  he  worthy  of  admiration.  Nor  does  their  number  affect  jne,  when 
all  are  manifestly  under  the  same  influences,  and  no  one  seems  to  be  a  mas- 
ter spirit,  fitted  to  lead  amongst  men.  But  with  wise  men  in  the  way  of 
their  wisdom,  it  would  give  me  ^very  great  pain  to  differ ;  I  can  say  that 
truly  with  regard  to  your  Uncle,  even  more  with  regard  to  Niebuhr.  I  do 
not  know  a  single  suoject  on  which  I  have  maintained  really  a  paradox, — 
that  is,  on  which  I  have  presumed  to  set  up  my  judgment  against  the  con- 
curring judgment  of  wise  men,  and  I  trust  I  never  should  do  it  But  it  is 
surely  not  presumption  to  prefer  a  foreign  authority  to  one  nearer  home, 
when  both  are  in  themselves  perfectly  equal.  For  instance, — suppose  that 
any  point  in  English  Law,  although  steadily  defended  by  English  lawyers, 
was  at  variance  no  less  decidedly  with  the  practice  of  the  Roman  Law,  and 
condemned  by  the  greatest  jurists  and  philosophers  of  other  countries, — 
there  can  he  no  presumption,  as  it  seems  to  me,  m  taking  either  side  strongly 
according  as  a  man's  convictions  may  be ;  nor  ought  one  to  be  taxed  with 
disrespect  of  authoritv  in  either  case ;  because,  although  one  maybe  treating 
some  great  men  as  clearly  wrong,  yet  other  men  no  less  ffreat  have  justified 
ua  in  doing  so.  Perhaps  this  consciousness  of  the  actually  disputed  charac- 
ter of  many  points  in  Uieology  and  politics  rendered  it  early  impossible  to 
my  mind  to  acquiesce  without  inquiry  into  any  one  set  of  opinions ;  the  choice 
was  not  left  me  to  do  so.  I  was  brought  up  in  a  strong  Tory  family ;  the  first 
impressions  of  my  mind  shook  my  merely  received  impressions  to  pieces, 
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and  at  Winchester  I  was  well  nigh  a  Jacobin.  At  sixteen,  when  I  went  up 
to  Oxford,  all  the  influences  of  the  place  which  I  loved  exceedin^y,  your 
influence  above  all,  blew  my  Jacobmism  to  pieces,  and  made  me  again  a 
Tory.  I  used  to  speak  strong  Toryism  in  the  old  Attic  Society,  and  greedily 
did  I  read  Clarenaon  with  all  the  sympathy  of  a  thorou^rh  royalist.  Then 
came  the  peace,  when  Napoleon  was  put  down,  and  the  Tories  had  it  their 
own  way.  Nothing  shook  my  Toryism  more  than  the  strong  Tory  senti- 
ments that  I  used  to  hear  at ,  though  I  liked  the  family  exceedingly. 

But  I  heard  language  at  which  my  organ  of  justice  stood  aghast,  and  which, 
the  more  I  read  the  Bible,  seemed  to  me  more  and  more  unchristian.  I 
could  not  but  go  on  inquiring,  and  I  do  feel  thankful  that  now  and  for  some 
years  past  I  have  been  living  not  in  skepticism,  but  in  a  very  sincere  faith, 
which  embraces  most  unreservedly  those  great  truths,  divine  and  human, 
which  the  highest  authorities,  divine  and  human,  seem  to  me  concurringly 
to  teach.  I  have  said  this  defensively  only,  for  I  am  sure  I  meant  to  convey 
no  insinuation  against  you  for  not  being  active  in  inquiring  afler  truth.  I 
believe  I  never  think  of  you  but  with  entire  respect  and  admiration,  and  I 
never  talked  with  you  on  any  subject  without  gaining  something, — so  far 
am  I  from  venturing  to  think  that  I  am  entitled  to  think  myself  fonder  of 
truth  than  you  are.  I  am  glad  that  you  like  the  Sermons  on  Prophecy;  I 
have  not  ventured  to  say  that  the  principle  is  of  univerKd  application,  but  it 
is  I  think  very  general;  and,  in  both  the  cases  which  you  notice,  I  Uiink  it 
holds.  Cyrus  is  said,  in  many  commentaries,  to  be  a  type  of  Christ,  1^ 
which  I  understand  that  the  language  applied  to  him  is  hyperbolical,  and 
suits  properly  only  Him  who  is  the  real  dehverer  of  Israel,  and  conqueror  of 
Babylon.  And  the  passage  about  the  '*  Virgin  conceiving,"  dbc,  has  a  man- 
ifest historical  meaning  as  applied  to  Isaiah's  wife ;  the  sign  being  <xie  of 
time,  that  within  the  youth  of  an  infant  presently  to  be  bom,  Syria  and  Israel 
should  be  overthrown.  Emmanuel  might  improperly  be  the  name  of  a  com- 
mon child,  just  as  Jesus  and  Joshua  was,  but  Doth  apply  to  our  Lord,  and  to 
Him  only,  in  unexaggerated  strictness.  I  have  finished  Vol.  II.  of  Uie  His- 
,  tor^,  and  am  getting  on  with  the  new  edition  of  Thucydides.  The  school  is 
quite  full,  and  I  have  been  obliged  to  refuse  several  applic-ations  on  that  ac- 
count. Our  attempt  to  secure  some  of  the  benefits  of  tne  Eton  system  of  tui- 
tion will  come  into  practice  as  soon  as  the  haif-^ear  be^^ns.  Wordsworth  is 
and  has  been  remaraably  well  this  winter.  A  Miss  Gillies  came  down  here  in 
the  autumn  to  take  his  miniature,  in  which  I  think  she  has  succeeded  admi- 
rably. The  state  of  the  times  is  so  grievous,  that  it  really  pierces  through  afl 
private  happiness,  and  Haunts  me  daily  like  a  personal  calamity.  But  1  sup- 
pose that  as  to  causes  and  cure,  we  should  somewhat  difier,  though  in  much 
surely  we  should  agree.  I  wish  your  son  John  would  come  down  to  see 
me  some  day  from  Oxford.  I  should  much  wish  to  see  him,  and  to  observe 
how  he  is  getting  on. 


CCXXVI.      TO   SIR  CULLING  E.   8MITB,  BART. 
(With  nlbreno*  to  a  cocr— poodtoiw  in  the  Barta  RafonMr.) 

R««b7,Fabi«i7l4.1S«. 

I  have  two  principal  reasons  which  make  me  unwilling  to  affix 

my  name  to  my  letters  in  tne  Herts  Reformer, — one,  as  I  mentioned  before, 
because  I  am  so  totally  unconnected  with  the  county, — which  to  roy  feelings 
is  a  reason  of  great  weight : — my  other  reason  concerns  my  own  partien- 
lar  profession,  not  so  much  as  a  clergyman  but  as  a  schoolmaster.  I  think 
if  I  wrote  by  name  in  a  newspaper  published  in  another  county,  I  sboi^ 
be  thought  to  be  stepping  out  of  the  line  of  my  own  duties,  and  courting 
notoriety  as  a  political  writer.  And  this,  I  think,  I  am  bound  for  the  school'i 
sake  to  avoid,  unless  there  is  a  clear  duty  on  the  other  side,  which  I  own  I 
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cannot  as  yet  perceive  to  exist.  I  think;  that  your  own  case  as  a  gentleman 
of  independent  rank  and  fortune,  and  directly  connected  with  Herabrdsbire, 
18  very  different  from  mine :  for  no  one  could  charge  you  with  stepping  out 
of  your  own  profession,  or  with  interfering  without  any  title  to  do  so  in  the 
newspaper  or  another  county.  And  as  to  the  reasons  which  you  urge,  of 
setting  an  example  of  moderation  in  arguing  oh  the  question  of  Church 
Establishments,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  mischief  of  our  newspapers  mainly 
arises  from  the  virulent  language  which  men  use  while  writing  anonymous- 
ly, and  thatj  as  far  as  example  goes,  this  is  better  reproved  by  temperate 
writings  which  are  also  anonymous.  I  suppose  that  no  man,  writing  witii 
his  name,  would  allow  himself  to  write  in  the  style  which  newspaper  writers 
often  use ;  if  you  and  I  write  with  our  names',  it  would  be  no  wonder  at  sji 
if  we  should  write  moderately ;  but  if  Augur  and  F.  H.  observe  the  courte- 
sies and  the  charities  of  life,  which  their  incognito  might  enable  them  to  cast 
aside  if  they  would,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  likely,  as  far  as  their  letters  are 
read,  to  have  a  salutary  mfluence,  because  their  moderation  could  scarcely 
be  ascribed  to  any  thing  but  to  their  real  disapprobation  of  scurrility  and  un- 
fairness. After  all,  my  incognito  is  only  a  very  slight  veil,  and  I  am  more 
anxious  to  preserve  it  in  form  thEin  in  reality.  I  have  no  objection  to  be 
known  as  the  author  of  my  Letters,  but  I  would  neither  wish  to  attach  my 
name  to  them,  nor  to  be  mentioned  oy  name  in  the  Reformer,  for  the  reasons 
which  I  have  given  above.  I  trust  that  you  will  not  take  it  amiss  that  I  still 
adhere  to  my  former  resolution.  May  I  add  at  the  same  time,  that  I  am 
much  obliged  to  you  for  the  kind  expressions  in  your  letter,  and  I  trust  that 
you  will  have  no  cause  to  recall  your  testimony  to  the  respectfulness  of  my 
language  in  any  of  my  future  Letters.  I  do  respect  sincerely  every  man 
who  writes  with  a  real  desire  to  promote  the  cause  of  Christ's  kingdom. 


CCXXVII.      *T0   H.   FOX,  B8Ct. 

Bogbj,  Fobraarj  Sl»  1840. 

I  am  well  persuaded  that  to  a  good  man  with  regard  to  his  choice  of  one 
amidst  several  lines  of  duty,  "  Sua.  cuique  Deus  fit  dira  cupido."  It  is  a 
part  of  Gk>d's  Providence  that  some  men  are  made  to  see  strongly  the  claims 
of  one  calling,  others  those  of  anotlier.  li^  therefore,  a  man  tells  me  that  he 
feels  bound  to  go  out  as  a  Missionary  to  India,  I  i^el  that  I  onght  not  to 
grudge  to  India  what  Grod  seems  to  will  for  her.  A  very  old  friend  of  mine, 
who  has  been  for  some  ye&rs  superintendent  of  the  missions  at  Madras,  is 
coming  home  this  spring  for  his  health,  hoping  to  go  out  again  in  &e  au- 
tumn ;  if  your  purpose  is  fixed,  I  should  like  you  to  see  him,  ibr  he  would 
counsel  you  well  as  to  the  manner  of  carrying  it  into  effect ;  but  on  the* 
previous  question  itself, — to  go  to  India  or  not, — his  judgment  must  be  bias- 
ed, for  he  himself  left  a  very  large  field  of  ministerial  duty  here,  to  go 
out  to  India.  But  whether  ^ou  go  to  India  or  to  any  other  foreign  country, 
the  first  and  great  point,  I  think,  is  to  turn  your  thoughts  to  the  edification 
of  the  Church  already  in-  existence, — that  is,  the  English  or  Christian  soci- « 
eties  as  distinct  from  the  Hindoos.  Unless  the  English  and  the  half-caste 
people  can  be  brought  into  a  ffood  state,  how  can  you  get  on  with  the 
Hindoos  ?  Again,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  greater  good  might  be  done 
by  joining  a  young  English  settlement,  than  by  missionary  work  amongst 
the  heathen.  Everv  good  man  going  to  New  Zealand,  or  to  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  not  for  the  sake  of  making  money,  is  an  invaluable  element  in  those 
societies ;  and  remember  that  they,  after  all,  must  be,  by  and  by,  the  great 
missionaries  to  the  heathen  world,  either  for  God  or  for  the  Devil.  ' 

But  still,  do  not  lightly  think  that  any  claims  can  be  greater  upon  you 
than  those  of  this  Church  and  people  of  England.    It  is  not  surely  to  the 
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purpose  to  say  that  there  are  ten  thousand  clergymen  here,  and  very  few  in 
India.  Do  these  ten  thousand  clergymen  aU,  or  even  the  greater  jpart  of 
them,  appreciate  what  they  have  to  do  1  Is  not  the  mass  of  evu  here, 
greater  a  thousand  times  in  its  injurious  effects  on  the  world  at  large,  than 
all  the  idolatry  of  India  ?  and  is  it  less  dangerous  to  the  souls  of  those  con- 
cerned in  it  ?  Look  at.the  state  of  your  own  coimty  ;*  and  does  not  that 
cry  out  as  loud  as  India,  notwithstanding  its  bishop  and  its  golden  stalls  ? 
And  remember — that  the  Apostles  did  indeed,  or  rather  some  of  them  did, 
spread  the  Gospel  over  many  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire ; — ^but  it  was 
necessary  that  it  should  have  a  wide  diffusion  once ;  not  mat  this  diffusion 
was  to  go  on  universally  and  always,  although  the  old  Churches  mi^t  be 
ffrievousiy  wanting  the  aid  of  those  who  were  plunging  into  heathen  and 
barbarian  countries  to  make  nominal  converts. 

But  beyond  this  no  man  can  advise  you ;  you  may  do  good  by  God's 
blessing  any  where, — you  will,  I  doubt  riot,  serve  him  every  where, — ^but 
what  you  feel  to  be  your  particular  call,  you  must  alone  determine.  But  do 
not  decide  hastily,  for  it  is  an  important  question,  and  if  you  go  and  then 
regret  it,  time  and  opportunities  will  be  lost  You  know  that  F.  Newman 
went  out  as  a  missionary  to  Persia,  and  returned,  finding  that  he  had  judged 
his  calling  wrongly.  I  shall,  of  course,  be  at  all  times  glad  to  advise  you  to 
the  best  of  my  power,  either  by  letter  or  personally. 


CCXXVIII.      TO   THE   SAME. 

RQfbj,  Much  30,  I8«L 

I  would  not  willingly  have  left  your  last  letter  so  long  unanswered,  bot 
my  time  has  been  even  more  than  usually  engaged.  I  am  sure  that  if  your 
bent  seems  to  be  to  the  work  of  a  Missionary  in  Indiaj  I  would  not  be  the 
man  to  dissuade  you  from  it.  It  is  a  Christian  and  a  most  important  calling, 
and,  though  to  my  own  mind,  certainly,  there  are  others  even  more  import- 
ant, yet  I  fully  believe  that  it  is  God's  will  that,  by  our  different  impulses, 
all  the  several  parts  of  His  vineyard  should  be  supplied  with  labourers. 
Only,  if  you  do  go  to  India,  still  remember  t|iat  the  great  work  to  be  done 
is  to  organize  and  purify  Christian  Churches  of  whites  and  half-castes. 
This,  I  believe,  Tucker  would  tell  you,  and  all  other  men  whose  judgments 
can  be  relied  on.  These  must  be  the  nucleus  to  which  individuals  from  the 
natives  will  continually  join  more  and  more,  as  these  become  more  numerous 
and  more  respeotable.  Otherwise  the  caste  system  is  an  insuperable  diffi- 
culty :  you  cell  on  a  man  to  leave  all  his  old  connections,  and  to  become  in- 
famous in  their  eyes,  and  yet  have  no  livinfi^  Church  to  offer  him,  where, 
**  he  shall  receive  fathers  and  mothers,  and  brethren  and  sisters,  ^tc^  a 
hundredfold."  Individual  preaching  amongst  the  Hindoos,  without  having 
a  Church  to  which  to  invite  them,  seems  to  me  the  wildest  of  folliea.  Re- 
member how  in  ever^  place,  Paul  made  the  tvatpiiq  the  foundation  of  his 
Church,  and  then  the  idolatrous  heathens  gathered  round  these  in  more  or 
less  numbers. 

Again,  if  you  go  out  to  India,  you  must  be  clear  as  to  questions  of 
Church  government  and  the  so-called  Apostolical  Succession,  which  there 
become  directly  practical  questions.  Are  you  to  look  upon  Lutheran  ordina- 
tions, and  Baptists'  or  Independent  baptisms,  as  valid  or  invalid  1  Are  the 
members  of  non-episcopal  Churches  your  brethren  or  not  7  In  matters  of 
doctrine,  an  opinion,  however  unimportant,  is  either  true  or  false ;  aiid  if 
false,  he  who  holds  it  is  in  error,  although  the  error  may  be  so  practicaDy 
indifferent  as  to  be  of  no  account  in  our  estimate  of  the  men.  But  in  mat*- 
ters  of  government,  I  hold  that  there  is  actually  no  right,  and  no  wrong. 

^  Darham. 
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Viewed  in  the  large,  as  they  are  eeen  in  India,  and  wheif  abstracted  from 
the  questions  of  particular  countries,  I  hold  that  one  form  of  Church  gov- 
emment  is  exactly  as  much  according  to  Christ's  will  as  anothei* ;  nay,  I 
consider  such  questions  as  so  indifferent,  that,  if  I  thought  the  government 
of  my  neighbour's  Church  better  than  my  own,  I  yet  would  no^  unless  the 
case  were  very  strong,  leave  my  Church  for  his,  because  habits,  associations, 
and  all  those  minor  ties  which  ought  to  burst  asunder  before  a  great  call, 
are  yet  of  more  force,  I  think,  than  a  difference  between  Episcopacy  ana 
Presbytery,  unless  one  be  very,  good  of  its  kind,  and  die  other  very  bad. 

However,  whether  you  think  with  me  or  not,  the  question  at 

any  rate  is  one  of  importance  to  a  man  going  as  missionary  to  India.  Let 
me  hear  from  you  again  when  you  can. 


CCXXIX.   TO  CHEVALIER  BUNSEN. 

(Then  Pnuaian  Minuter  at  Bene.) 

Rogby,  Pebraary  95, 1840. 

It  rejoices  me  indeed  to  resume  my  communication  with  you,  and  it  is  a 
comfort  to  me  to  think  that  you  are  at  least  on  our  side  of  the  Alps,  and  on  a 
river  which  runs  into  our  own  side,  in  the  very  face  of  Father  Thames. 
May  Gk)d'8  blessing  be  with  you  and  yours  in  your  new  home,  and  prosper 
aU  your  works  public  and  private,  and  give  you  health  ana  strength  to 
execute  them,  and  to  see  their  fruits  beginning  to  show  themselves.  I  am 
^ing  on  in  my  accustomed  way,'  in  this  twemh  year  of  my  life  at  Rugby, 
with  all  about  me,  thank  God,  in  good  health. 

I  have  determined,  af\er  much  consideration,  to  follow 

the  common  chronology  for  convenience.  To  alter  it  now  seems  as  hopeless 
as  Hare's  attempt  to  amend  our  English  spelling ;  and  besides  I  cannot  sat- 
isfy myself  that  anv  sure  system  of  chronology  is  attainable,  so  that  it  does 
not  seem  worth  wnile  to  put  all  one's  recollections  in  confusion  for  the  sake 
of  a  result  which  afler  all  is  itself  uncertain.  I  have  written  the  naval  part 
of  the  first  Punic  War  with  something  of  eui  En^h'shman's  feeling,,  which  I 
think  will  make  you  find  that  part  interesting.  I  have  tried  aJso  to  make  out 
a  sort  of  Domesday  Book  or  Italy  af^r  the  Roman  Conquest,  to  show  as 
far  as  possible  the  various  tenures  by  which  the  land  was  held.    ...    .  * 

I  am  seriously  thinking  of  going  southwards.  I  hesi- 
tate between  two  plans,  Marseilles  and  Naples,  or  Trieste  and  Corfu.  Corfu 
— Corcyra — would  be  genuine  Greece  in  point  of  climate  and  scenery,  and 
if  one  could  get  a  sight  of  the  country  about  Durazzo,  it  would  great^  help 
the  campaign  of  Dyrrhachium.  Then,  in  going  to  Trieste,  we  should  see 
Uim,  Augsburg,  Munich  and  Salzburg,  and  might  take  Regensburg  and 
Numberg  on  our  return.  Naples  in  itself  would  be  to  me  less  interesting 
than  Conu,  but  if  we  could  penetrate  into  the  interior,  nothing  would  delight 
me  more. 

Niebuhr's  third  volume  is  indeed  delightful;  but  it  grieved  me  to  find 
those  frequent  expressions,  in  his  later  letters,  of  his  declining  regard  for 
England.    I  grieve  at  it  but  I  do  not  wonder.    Most  gladly  do  F]oin  in 

your  proposal  that  we  snouid  write  monthly WiU  you 

send  me  your  proper  address  in  German,  for  f  do  not  like  directions  to  you 
in  French. 

*  A  passage  has  been  here  omitted  relating  to  the  question  between  the  Judges  and 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  Breach  of  Privilege,  in  consequence  of  the  statement  of  his 
opinion  being  mixed  up  with  a  statement  of  facts  which  he  had  intended  eventually  to 
reconsider.  But  it  was  a  subject  on  which,  at  the  time,  he  felt  very  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  belief  that "  the  leading  statesmen  of  all  parties  took  one 
side,  and  the  lawyers  and  the  ultra-Tories  the  other  side,"  and  that  "  Peel's  conduct  on 
this  occasion  doss  him  more  credit  than  any  part  of  his  political  life." 
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CCZXZ.      TO   W.  W.  HULL,   BSO. 


RiS^,  Mafcb  13^  1B«L 


I  do  not  often  venture  to  talk  to  you  about  public  a&in. 

but  surely  you  will  agree  with  me  in  deprecating  this  war  with  China,  which 
really  seems  to  me  so  wicked  as  to  be  a  nationcu  sin  of  the  greatest  possible 
ma^tude,  and  it  distresses  me  very  deeply.  Cannot  any  tning  be  done  by 
petition  or  otherwise  to  awaken  men's  minds  to  the  dreadful  guilt  we  are 
mcurring  ?  I  really  do  not  remember,  in  any  history,  of  a  war  ondertakoi 
with  such  combined  injustice  and  baseness.  Ordinary  wars  of  conquest  are 
to  me  far  less  wicked,  than  to  go  to  war  in  order  to  maintain  smuggling, 
and  that  smuggling  consisting  in  the  introduction  of  a  demoralizing^  drug, 
which  the  Crovemment  of  China  wishes  to  keep  out,  and  which  we.  Tot  t& 
lucre  of  gain,  want  to  introduce  by  force  ;  and  in  this  quarrel  are  going  to 
bum  and  slay  in  the  pride  of  our  supposed  superiority. 


CCXXXI.     TO  W.   LEAPES   NEWTON,  ESQ* 

Eogbj,  F«bnMi7 11,  IMOl 

It  is  with  the  most  sincere  regret  that  I  feel  myself  imable  to  give  aa 
unqualified  support  to  the  resolution  which  you  propose  to  bring  forward  ai 
the  next  genera)  meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  the  rf  orth  Midluid  Etailway 
Company. 

Of  course,  if  I  held  the  Jewish  law  of  the  Sabbath  to  be  binding  upon 
us,  the  question  would  not  be  one  of  degree  J[>ut  I  should  wish  to  stop  all 
travelling  on  Sundays  as  in  itself  unlawful.  But  holding  that  the  Christian 
Lord's  Day  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  Sabbath,  and  to  be  observed 
in  a  different  manner,  the  question  of  Sunday  travelling  is,  in  mv  mind, 
quite  one  of  degree ;  and  whust  I  entirely  thmk  that  the  trains  which  travel 
on  ^at  day  should  be  very  much  fewer  on  every  account,  yet  I  could  not 
consent  to  suspend  all  travelling  on  a  great  line  or  communication  for  twoH 
ty-four  hours,  especially  as  the  creation  of  railways  necessarily  puts  an  end 
to  other  conveyances  in  the  same  direction ;  and  if  the  trains  do  not  travel, 
a  poor  man.  who  could  not  post,  might  find  it  impossible  to  get  on  at  alL 
But  I  would  cheerfullv  support  you  In  voting  that  only  a  single  train 
each  way  should  travel  on  tne  Sunday,  which  would  surely  enable  the 
clerks,  porters^  d^c,  at  everv  station,  to  have  the  greatest  part  of  every 
Sunday  at  their  own  disposal.  Nav,  I  would  gladly  subscribe  individuallv 
to  a  fund  for  obtaining  additional  oelp  on  the  Sunday,  so  that  the  won 
might  fall  still  lighter  on  «ach  individual  employed. 


CCXXXII.      TO  TBE  SAME. 

R«gl»7,  relnmry  98,  VNO. 

It  would  be  absolutely  wrong,  I  think,  if  I  were  not  to  answer  your  ques- 
tion to  the  best  of  my  power ;  yet  it  is  so  very  painful  to  seem  to  be  arguing 
in  any  way  against  the  observance  of  the  Sundav,  that  I  would  far  rather 
agree  with  you  than  diffi^  from  ]^ou.  I  believe  that  it  is  generally  agreed 
amongst  Christians  that  the  Jewish  Law,  so  far  as  it  was  Jewish  and  not 
moral,  is  at  an  end ;  and  it  is  assuming  the  whole  point  at  issue  to  assume 
that  the  Ten  Commandments  are  all  moral.  If  that  were  so,  it  seems  to  me 
quite  certain  that  the  Sabbath  would  have  been  kept  on  its  own  proper  day ; 
for,  if  the  Commandments  were  still  binding,  I  do  not  bee  where  would  be 
the  power  to  make  any  alteration  in  its  enactments.    But  it  is  also  tme,  no 
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donbt,  that  the  Lord's  D^y  was  kept  from  time  immemorial  in  the  Church 
as  a  day  of  festival;  and  connected  with  the  notion  of  festival,  the  absti- 
nence from  worldly  business  naturally  followed.  A  weekly  religious  festi- 
val, in  which  worldly  business  was  suspended,  bore  such  a  resemblance  to 
the  Sabbath,  that  the  analogy  of  the  Jewish  Law  was  oflen  urged  as  a 
reason  for  its  observance  ;  but,  as  it  was  not  considered  to  be  the  Sabbath, 
but  only  a  day  in  some  respects  like  it,  so  the  manner  of  its  pbservance 
varied  from  time  to  time,  and  was  made  more  or  less  strict  on  grounds  of 
religious  expediency,  without  reference  in  either  case  to  the  authority  of  the 
fourth  commandment.  An  ordinance  of  Constantino  prohibits  other  work, 
but  leaves  agricultural  labour  free.  An  ordinance  of^  Leo  L  (Emperor  of 
Constantinople)  forbids  agricultural  labour  also.  On  the  other  hand,  our 
own  Reformers  (see  Cranmer's  Visitation  Articles)  required  the  Clergy  to 
teach  the  people  that  they  would  grievously  offend  God  if  they  abstained 
from  working  on  Sundays  in  harvest  time ;  and  the  Statute  of  Edward  VL, 
5th  and  6th  chap.  iii.  (vol.  iv.  part  i.  p.  132  of  the  Parliamentary  edition  of 
the  Statutes,  1819,^  expressly  allows  all  persons  to  work,  ride  or  follow  their 
calling,  whatever  it  may  be,  in  the  case  of  need.  And  the  preamble  of  this 
statute,  which  was  undoubtedly  drawn  up  with  the  full  concurrence  of  the 
principal  Reformers,  if  not  actually  written  by  them,  declares  in  the  most 
express  terms  that  the  observance  of  all  religious  festivals  is  lefl  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Church,  and  therefore  it  proceeds  to  order  that  all  Sundays, 
with  many  other  days  named,  should  be  kept  holy.  And  the  clear  language 
of  this  Statute, — ^together  with  the  total  omission  of  the  duty  of  keeping  the 
Sabbath  in  the  Catechism,  although  it  professes  to  collect  our  duty  towards 
God  from  the  four  first  commandments, — ^proves  to  my  mind  that  in  using 
the  fourth  commandment  in  the  Church  Service,  the  Reformers  meant  it  to 
be  understood  as  enforcing  to  us  simply  the  duty  of  worshipping  God,  and 
devoting  some  portion  of  time  to  His  honour,  the  particular  portion  so  de- 
voted, and  the  manner  of  observing  it  bein^  points  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Church.  It  is  on  these  grounds  that  I  should  prefer  greatly  diminishing 
public  travelling  on  the  Sunday  to  stopping  it  altogether ;  as  this  seems  to 
me  to  correspond  better  with  tne  Christian  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day, 
which,  while  most  properly  making  rest  from  ordinary  occupations  the  gen- 
eral rule,  yet  does  not  regard  it  as  a  thing  of  absolute  necessity,  but  to  be 
waived  on  weighty  grounds.  And  surely  many  very  weighty  reasons  for 
occsisionally  moving  from  place  to  place  on  a  Sunday  are  occurring  con- 
stantly. But  if  the  only  alternative  be  between  stopping  the  trains  oh  our 
railway  altogether,  or  having  them  go  frequendy,  as  on  6ther  days,  I  cannot 
hesitate  for  an'  instant  which  side  to  take,  and  I  will  send  you  my  proxy 
without  a  moment's  hesitation.  You  will  perhaps  have  the  goodness  to  let 
me  hear  from  you  again. 


CCXXXIIL      TO   THE   SAMB. 

Rnfbj,  April  1, 184a 

I  should  have  answered  your  last  letter  earlier,  had  I  not  been  so  much 
engaged  that  I  assure  you  I  do  not  find  it  easy  to  find  time  for  any  thing 
beyond  the  necessary  routine  of  my  employments.  I  a^ree  with  you  that  it 
is  not  necessary  with  respect  to  the  practical  point  to  discuss  the  authority 
of  the  command  to  keep  the  Sunday.  In  fact,  believing  it  to  be  an  ordinance 
of  the  Church  at  any  rate,  I  hold  its  practical  obligation  just  as  much  as  if  I 
considered  it  to  he  deriyable  from  the  fourth  commandment;  but  the  main 
question  is,  whether  that  rest,  on  which  the  commandment  lays  such  exclu- 
sive stress,  is  really  the  essence  of  the  Christian  Sunday.  That  it  should 
be  a  day  of  greater  leisure  than  other  days,  and  of  the  suspension,  so  far  aa 
may  be,  of  the  common  business  of  life,  I  quite  allow;  but  then  I  believe 
that  I  should  have  much  greater  indulgence  for  recreation  on  a  Sunday 
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than  yon  might  have ;  and,  if  the  railway  enables  the  people  in  the  great 
towns  to  get  out  into  the  country  on  the  Sunday^  I  should  think  it  a  very 

great  good.  I  confess  that  I  would  rather  have  one  train  goin^  on  a  Sun- 
ay  than  none  at  all ;  and  I  cannot  conceive  that  this  womd  seriouslv 
interfere  with  any  of  the  company's  servants ;  it  would  not  be  as  much 
work  as  all  domestic  servants  have  everv  Sunday  in  almost  every  house  in 
the  country.  At  the  same  time,  I  should  be  most  anxious  to  mark  the  day 
decidedly  from  other  days,  and  I  think  that  one  train  up  and  down  would 
abundantly  answer  all  good  purposes,  and  that  more  would  be  objectioiia- 
ble.  I  was  much  obliged  to  you  for  sending  me  an  account  of  the  discussion 
on  the  subject,  and  if  it  comes  on  again,  I  should  really  wish  to  express  my 
opinion,  if  I  could,  by  voting  against  having  more  than  one  train.  I  am 
really  sorry  that  I  cannot  go  along  with  you  more  completely.  At  any 
rate,  I  cannot  but  rejoice  m  the  correspondence  with  you  to  which  this 
question  has  given  occasion.  Differences  of  opinion  give  me  but  little  coo- 
cern ;  but  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  be  brought  mto  communication  with  any 
man  who  is  in  earnest,  and  who  really  looks  to  Grod's  will  as  his  standard  of 
right  and  wrong,  and  judges  of  actions,  according  to  their  greater  or  less 
conformity.^ 


CCXXXIV.      *T0   HOWELL   LLOTO,   ESO. 

Embj,  Febraary  SS,  18«L 

With  regard  to  Welsh,  I  am  anxious  that  people  should  notice  any  words 
which  may  exist  in  the  spoken  language  of  old  people,  or  in  remote  parts  of 
the  country,  which  are  not  acknowledged  in  the  written  language.  Wel^ 
must  have  its  dialects,  I  suppose,  like  other  languages,  and  these  dialects 
often  preserve  words  and  forms  of  extreme  antiquity,  wnich  have  long  since 
perished  out  of  the  written  language,  or  rather  were  never  introduced  into 
It  You  know  Dr.  Prichard's  1)ook,  I  take  it  for  granted,  the  only  sensible 
book  on  the  subject  which  I  ever  saw  written  in  English.  This  cuid  Bopp's 
Vergleichende  Grammatik.  should  be  constantly  used,  I  think,  to  enable  a 
man  to  understand  the  real  connexion  of  languages,  and  to  escape  the  ex- 
travagances into  which  our  so-called  Celtic  scholars  have  generally  fallen. 


CCXXXV.      TO   W.  W.   BULL,   ESQ. 
(RaUtins  to  a  Petition  oo  Sabteriptloa  ) 

April,  miL 

Mv  wish  about  the  bill  is  this,  if  it  could  be  done ;  that 

the  Athanasian  creed  should  be  rejected  altogether, — that  the  promise  to  use 
the  Liturffv  should  be  the  peculiar  subscription  of  the  clergy, — that  the  Arti- 
cles should  stand  as  articles  of  peace,  in' the  main  drafl  of  each  Article,  for 
clergy  and  laity  alike ; — and  that  for  Church  membership  there  should  be 
no  other  test  than  that  required  in  Baptism.  I  think  you  may  require  fuller 
knowledge  of  the  clergy  than  of  the  laity ;  and,  as  they  have  a  certain  pub- 
lic service  in  the  Church  to  perform,  you  may  require  of  them  a  promise 
that  tibey  will  perform  it  according  to  the  law  of  our  Church ;  but  as  to  the 
adhesion  of  the  inner  man  to  any  set  of  religious  truths, — ^this,  it  seems  to 
me,  belongs  to  us  as  Christians,  and  is  in  fact  a  part  of  the  notion  of  Chris- 
tian faith,  which  faith  is  to  be  required  of  ail  the  Church  alike,  go  far  as  it 
can  be  or  ought  to  be  required  of  any  one.  And  therefore,  so  long  as  the 
clergjr  subscribe  to  the  Articles,  so  long  do  I  hope  that  they  will  be  required 
at  taking  degrees  in  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  of  all  who  are  members  of  the 

^  See  p.  218,  for  his  farther  view  of  the  foarth  commandment. 
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Church.    If  they  are  a  burden,  all  ought  to  bear  it  alike ;  if  they  are  a  fair 
test  of  church  membership,  they  should  extend  to  all  alike. 


CCXXXVI.      TO  THE   SAME. 

April,  1840. 

......    I  would  not  willingly  petition  about  the  Cemons,  except 

to  procure  their  utter  aholition ;  I  have  an  intense  dislike  of  clerical  legisla- 
tion, most  of  all  of  such  a  clergy  as  was  dominant  in  James  the  First's  reign. 
And,  if  the  Canons  are  touched  ever  so  lightly,  what  is  left  untouched 
would  acquire  additional  force,  an  evil  greater  to  my  mind  than  leaving 
them  altogether  alone.  I  think  that  I  should  myself  prefer  petitioning  for  a 
relaxation  of  the  terms  of  Subscription,  and  especially  for  the  total  repeal 
of  the  36th  Canon.  Historically,  our  Prayer  Book  exhibits  the  opinions  of 
two  very  different  parties,  King  Edward's  Reformers,  and  the  High  Church- 
men of  James  the  First's  time  and  of  1661.  There  is  a  necessity,  therefore, 
in  fact,Jbr  a  comprehensive  Subscription,  unless  the  followers  of  one  of 
these  parties  are  to  he  driven  out  of  the  Church ;  for  no  man,  who  heartily 
likes  the  one,  can  approve  entirely  of  what  has  been  done  by  the  other. 
And  I  would  petition  specifically,  Ithink^  but  I  speak  with  suomission,  for 
the  direct  cancelling  of  the  dsunnatory  clauses  of  the  anonymous  Creed,  vul- 
garly called  Athanasius' — (would  it  not  be  well  in  your  petition  to  alter  the 
expression  "  Athanasius'  Creed  ?")  leaving  the  creed  itself  untouched. 


GCXXXVII.     TO  THE  SAME. 

May  18,  1840. 

I  have  sent  a  copy  of  this  petition^  to  Whately ;  if  he  approves  of  it,  I 
will  ask  you  to  get  it  engrossed,  and  put  into  the  proper  forms.  My  feeling 
is  this ;  as  I  believe  that  the  tide  of  all  reform  is  at  present  on  the  ebb,  I 
should  not  myself  have  come  forward  at  this  moment  with  any  petition,  but, 
as  you  have  resolved  to  petition,  I  cannot  but  sign  it ;  and  uen,  signing 
your  petition,  I  wish  also  to  put  on  record  my  sentiments  as  to  what  seems 

to  me  to  be  a  deeper  evil  than  any  thing  in  the  Liturgy  or  Articles 

I  wish  that  the  signatures  may  oe  numerous,  an^  may  include  many  Lay- 
men ;  it  is  itself  a  sign  of  life  in  the  Church  that  Laymen  should  feel  that  the 
Articles  and  Liturgy  belong  to  them  as  well  as  to  the  Clergy. 


CCXXXVIII.     *  TO  J.   p.   GELL,  ESQ. 


April  19, 1810. 

I  do  not  like  to  let  my  wife's  letter  go  without  a  word  from  me,  if  it  were 
only  to  express  to  you  my  earnest  interest  about  the  beginnings  of  your 
great  work,  which  I  imagine  is  n6w  near  at  hand.  It  is  very  idle  for  me  to 
speculate  about  what  is  going  on  in  states  of  society,  of  which  I  know  so 
little ;  yet  my  knowledge  of  the  Jacobinism  of  people  here  at  home,  makes 
me  full  sure  that  there  must  be  even  more  of  it  out  with  you,  Euid  it  fills  me 
with  grief  when  I  think  of  society  having  such  an  element  avrrQofop  i^ 
dgxv^ I  oflen  think  that  nothing  could  so  rouse  a  boy's  energies  as 


•  ^  i.e,  for  the  restoration  of  Deacons.  His  wish  for  the  revival  of  any  distinct  eccle- 
siastlciil  government  of  the  clergy  at  this  time,  was  checked  by  the  fear  of  its  counte- 
nancing what  he  held  to  be  enoneous  views  concerning  the  religions  powers  and  datiss 
of  the  State. 
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sending  him  out  to  you,  where  he  must  work  or  starve.  There  is  no  earthly 
thing  more  mean  and  despicable  in  my  mind  than  an  English  gentleman 
destitute  of  all  sense  of  his  responsibilities  and  opportunities,  and  only  revel- 
ling in  the  luxuries  of  our  high  civilization,  and  thmking  himself  a  great  per- 
son. Rurbidge  is  here  again,  as  fond  of  Rufby  as  ever,  but  I  hope  that  he 
will  now  complete  his  terms  at  Cambridge.  I  hope  that  you  will  joomalize 
largely.  Every  tree,  plant,  stone,  and  living  thing  is  strange  to  us  in  Eu- 
rope, and  capable  of  affording  an  interest  Will  you  describe  the  general 
aspect  of  the  country  round  Hobart's  Town  ?  To  this  day  I  never  could 
meet  with  a  description  of  the  common  face  of  the  country  about  New  York, 
or  Boston,  or  Philadelphia,  and  therefore  I  have  no  distinct  ideas  of  it.  Is 
your  country  plain  or  undulating,  your  valleys  deep  or  shcdlow, — curving,  or 
with  steep  sides  and  flat  bottoms  ?  Are  your  fields  large  or  small,  parted  by 
hedges  or  stone  walls,  with  single  trees  about  them,  or  patches  of  wood  heie 
and  there  ?  Are  there  many  scattered  houses  and  what  are  they  built  oi^ — 
brick,  wood,  or  stone?  And  what  are  the  hills  and  streams  like. — ^ridges,  or 
with  waving  summits,— with  plain  sides,  or  indented  with  combes ; — full  of 
springs,  or  dry  j— and  what  is  their  geology  ?  I  can  better  fancy  the  actors 
when  I  have  got  a  lively  notion  of  the  scene  on  which  they  are  acting. 
Pray  give  my  Kindest  remembrances  to  Sir  John  and  Lady  Franklin ;  and 
by  all  means,  if  possible,  stick  to  your  idea  of  naming  your  place  Christ's 
College.  Such  a  name  seems  of  itself  to  hallow  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and 
the  Spaniards  did  so  wisely  in  transplanting  their  religious  names  with  them 
to  the  new  world.  We  tmhappily  "  m  omnia  alia  abiimus."  May  God  bless 
you  and  your  work. 


CCXXXIX.      tTO  HBV.  W.   K.   HAMILTON. 

Hufbj,  May  4,  ISIIL 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  book  which  you  were  so  kind  as  to  send 

me I  was  delighted  to  see  translations  of  some  of  my  favourite 

hymns  in  Bunsen's  collection,  and  shall. try  to  get  them  sometimes  sung  in 
our  ChapeL  I  will  try  also  again  to  understand  the  very  old  music  which 
you  speak  of,  and  which  Lepsius,  at  Bunsen's  request,  once  played  to  me. 
It  is  a  proof  of  Bunsen's  real  regard  for  me,  that  he  still  holds  intercourse 
with  me,  even  afler  I  proved  utterly  insensible  to  what  he  admires  and  lovei 
so  much.  But  seriously,*  those  who  are  musical  can  scarcely  tmderstand 
what  it  is  to  want  that  sense  wholly ;  I  cannot  perceive,  (xaraXau^dpttv,)  what 
to  others  is  a  keen  source  of  pleasure  -,  there  is  no  linlc  by  wnich  my  mind 
can  attach  it  to  itself;  and,  much  as  I  regret  this  defect.  I  can  no  more  rem- 
edy it,  than  I  could  make  my  mind  mathematical,  or  tnan  some  other  men 
could  enter  into  the  deep  delight  with  which  I  look  at  wood  anemones  or 
wood  sorrel.  I  trust  that  you  will  be  able  to  come  and  see  us,  thou^  I 
know  the  claims  upon  your  time  too  well  to  complain  of  your  absence,  i  oa 
will  be  glad  to  hear  that  I  wrote  to  Keble  lately,  and  had  a  very  kind  an- 
swer from  him ;  I  yearn  sadly  af)er  peace  and  harmony  with  those  whom  I 
have  long  known,  and  I  will  not  quarrel  with  them  if  I  can  help  it ;  thougli, 
Eklas,  in  some  of  our  tastes  there  is  the  music  which  to  them  is  heavenly,  and 
which  to  me  says  nothing ;  and  there  are  the  wild  flowers  which  to  me  are 

so  fiill  of  beauty,  and  which  others  tread  upon  with  indifference 

If  you  come  to  us  in  about  a  month's  time,  I  hope  that  I  shall  be  able  to 
show  you  four  out  of  the  seven  windows  In  our  chapel  supplied  with  really 
good  painted  glass,  which  makes  us  not  despair  of  getting  the  other  three 
done  in  good  time.  I  should  always  wish  to  oe  very  kindly  remembered  to 
your  father  and  mother,  whom  I  now  so  rarely  see. 


LIFE  OF  DIL  ARNOLD. 


CCXL.      TO   RET.   HERBERT    HILL. 

Rncby,  May  8, 1840. 

I  was  very  glad  indeed  to  find  that were  to  go  to  you ;  but,  before 

I  heard  it,  I  was  goixxs  to  send  you  an  exhortation,  which,  although  you 
may  think  it  needless,  I  will  not  even  now  forbear.  It  is,  that  you  should, 
without  fail,  instruct  your  pupils  in  the  six  books  of  Euclid  at  least  I  am, 
as  you  well  know,  no  matnematician,  and  therefore  my  judgment  in  this 
matter  is  worth  so  much  the  more,  because  what  I  can  do  in  mathematics, 
any  body  can  do ;  and  as  I  can  teach  the  first  six  books  of  Euclid,  so  I  am 
sure  can  you.  Then  it  is  a  grievous  pity  that  at  your  age,  and  with  no 
greater  amount  of  work  than  you  now  have,  you  should  make  up  your  mind 
to  be  shut  out  from  one  great  department,  I  might  almost  say,  from  many 
great  departments  of  human  knowledge.  Even  now  I  would  not  allow  my- 
self to  say  that  I  should  never  ^o  on  in  mathematics,  unlikely  as  it  is  at  my 
age ;  yet  I  always  think  that  if  I  were  to  go  on  a  long  voyage,  or  were  in 
any  way  hindered  from  using  many  books,  I  should  turn  very  eagerly  to 

feometry,  and  other  such  studies,  fiut  further,  I  do  really  think  that  with 
oys  and  young  men,  it  is  not  right  to  leave  them  in  ignorance  of  the  begin- 
nings of  physical  science.  It  is  so  hard  to  begin  any  thing  in  afler  Viiey  and 
so  comparatively  easy  to  continue  what  has  been  begun,  that  I  think  we  are 
bound  to  break  ground,  as  it  were,  into  several  of  the  mines  of  knowledge 
with  our  pupils,  that  the  first  dimculties  may  be  overcome  by  them  whue 
there  is  yet  a  power  from  without  to  aid  their  own  faltering  resolution,  and 
that  so  they  may  be  enabled,  if  they  will,  to  go  on  with  the  study  hereafter. 
I  do  not  think  that  you  do  a  pupil  full  justice,  ii  you  so  entirely  despise  Plato's 
authority,  as  to  count  geometry  in  education  to  be  absolutely  good  for  nothing. 
I  am  sure  that  you  wul  forgive  me  for  urging  this,  for  I  think  that  it  concerns 
you  much,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  you  ought  not  to  nm  the  risk  of  losing  a 
pupil  because  you  will  not  master  the  six  books  of  Euclid,  which,  afler  all, 
are  not  to  be  despised  for  one's  very  own  solace  and  delight ;  for  I  do  not  know 
that  Pythagoras  did  any  thing  strange,  if  he  sacrificed  a  hecatomb  when  he 
discovered  that  marvellous  relation  between  the  squares  containing  and  sub- 
tending a  right  angle,  which  the  47th  proposition  of  the  first  book  demon- 
strates.  More  than  500  pages  of  Vol.  II.  are  printed,  but 

there  will  be,  I  fear  100  more.  I  dread  the  adage  about  fitya  pifiXiov,  We 
have  real  spring  for  the  first  time  for  seven  years ;  delicious  rains  and  genial 
sunshines,  so  that  the  face  of  the  earth  is  oursting  visibly  into  beauty.  I 
think  nothing  yet  of  summer  plans,  for  if  I  go  abroad,  and  give  up  Fox  How, 
it  must  be  done  t6te  baiss^e,  it  will  not  bear  looking  at  beforehand. 


CCXLI.      TO   REV.   DR   HAWKINS. 

Rugby,  May  8, 1840. 

I  believe  that  I  look  to  Church  Extension  as  the  only 

Eossible  means  under  God's  blessing  of  bringing  society  to  a  better  stat^ 
ut  I  cannot  press  Church  Extension,  in  the  common  sense  of  the  term,  as 
a  national  measure,  because  I  think  that  the  mass  of  Dissent  renders  it,  if 
objected  to  by  the  Dissenters,  actually  unjust  The  evil  of  Dissent  and  its 
causes  are  so  entirely  at  the  bottom  of  all  our  difficulties  in  this  way,  that 
we  never  can  get  on  consistently  or  smoothly  till  something  be  done  to  try  to 
remedy  this ;  and  if  this  is  incurable,  then  the  nationality  of  the  Church 
must  always  be  so  for  false  that  you  can  never  have  a  right  to  act  as  if  it 
were  entirely  true.  And  the  same  difficulty  besets  the  Education  Question, 
where  I  nei&er  like  the  government  plan  nor  the  Diocesan  System, — and 
am  only  glad  that  I  can  avoid  taking  an  active  part  on  either  side.     One 
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thing  I  Bee,  that  if  attem]>t8  he  made,  as  they  seem  to  be,  to  make  the  power 
of  the  Bishops  less  nominal  than  it  has  been,  there  will  be  all  the  oetter 
chance  of  our  getting  a  really  good  Church  government ;  for  irresponsible  per- 
sons, irremovable,  and  acting  without  responsible  advisers,  are  such  a  sole- 
cism in  government,  that  they  can  only  be  suffered  to  exist  so  long  as  they  do 
nothing ;  let  them  begin  to  act,  and  the  vices  of  their  constitution  will  become 
Ha^grant.  I  have  written  even  this  little  note  at  two  different  times,  and  yet 
it  is  not  finished.  I  should  be  glad  to  get  anv  detailed  criticism  on  my  Pro- 
phecy Sermons,  but  that,  I  am  afraid,  I  shall  not  get  If  you  put,  as  yon 
may  do,  Christ  for  abstract  good,  and  Satan  for  abstract  evil,  I  Ao  not  think 
that  the  notion  is  so  startling  that  they  are  the  main  and  only  perfect  subjects 
of  Prophecy,  and  that  in  all  other  cases  the  language  is  hyberbolical  in  some 
part  or  other ;  hyperbolical,  I  mean,  and  not  merely  figurative.  Nor  can  I 
conceive  how,  on  any  other  supposition,  the  repeated  applications  of  the  Old 
Testament  language  to  our  Lord,  not  only  by  others,  but  by  Himself,  can  be 
understood  to  be  omer  than  arbitrary. 


CCXLII.      TO   CHEVALIER   BUN8EN. 

I  feel  very  deeply  the  kindness  of  all  that  you  say  about 

my  work,  and  rejoice  with  the  greatest  thankfulness  that  you  are  breathms 
more  freely.  You  may  remember  that  I  used  to  be  very  anxious  about  you,  and 
now  I  rejoice  to  think  that  you  are  relieved  from  your  burdens,  and  have  only 
to  beware  of  over  indulgence  in  your  own  works,  a  more  beffuiling*  danger, 
probably,  than  that  of  working  too  much  at  what  is  mere  Duainess.  For 
myself,  if  I  were  left  to  my  namral  taste  merely,  I  believe  I  should  do  little 
but  read  and  write  and  enjoy  the  society  of  m^  own  family  and  dearest 
friends ;  but  I  believe  also,  most  sincerely,  that  it  is  far  better  for  me  to  be 
engaged  in  practical  life,  and  therefore  I  am  thankful  for  the  external 
necessity  which  obliges  me  to  go  on  at  Rugby.  In  fact,  the  mixture  of 
school  work  and  of  my  own  reading  furnishes  a  useful,  and  I  feel,  too,  a 
pleasant  variety ;  and  I  cannot  perceive  that  it  is  an^  strain  upon  my  con- 
stitution, while  I  sleep  life  an  inlant,  and  dsiily  have  either  a  bathe  or  a  walk 
in  the  country,  where  I  think  neither  of  school  nor  of  history. 

No  doubt  I  feel  very  keenly  the  narrow  compass  of  my  reading,  from  the 
want  of  gf  eater  leisure ;  and  it  hinders  me  from  trying  to  do  some  things 
which  I  should  like  to  do ;  but  I  am  prettv  well  reconciled  to  this,  and,  ai 
long  as  I  feel  that  I  can  be  useful  practically  in  the  work  of  education,  I  am 
weU  content  to  relinquish  some  plans  which  would  otherwise  have  been  very 
dear  to  me.  But  then  my  health  may  fail^  and  what  am  I  to  do  then  ?  I 
know  the  answer  which  you  would  make  m  my  place,  and  I  would  try  to 
share  in  your  spirit,  and  to  say,  that  then  Christ  I  doubt  not,  will  provide  for 
m^  as  He  sees  best  As  man  wishes  and  schemes,  I  think  that  I  should  Ifte 
to  go  on  here  till  Matt  and  Tom  have  ffone  through  the  University,  and 
then,  if  I  could,  retire  to  Fox  How.  But!  would  earnestly  pray,  and  would 
ask  your  prayers  too  for  me,  that  in  this  and  in  all  things  I  may  have  a 
single  heart  and  will,  wishing  for  nothing  but  what  Christ  wishes  and  wills 
for  me. 

I  read  your  accounts  of  your  own  pursuits  with  a  pleasure  more  than  I 
could  describe.  It  is,  indeed,  a  feeling  deeper  than  pleasure;  a  solema 
thankfulness  that  you  are  so  blessed  with  the  will  and  the  power  to  set  fbr^ 
the  truth  in  faith  and  love.  And  most  earnesdy  do  I  pray  that  God's  bless- 
ing may  be  upon  ail  your  works  to  complete  them  to  His  own  glory,  and  to  the 
ffood  of  His  Church.  I  do  rejoice,  indeed,  to  see  }rou  now  reaping  the  fruits 
for  which  you  have  sowed  so  patiently,  and  seizing  those  great  truths  to 
which,  by  so  many  years  of  quiet  labour, — and  labour  which  ignorant  per- 
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sons  often  thought  and  think  to  have  another  direction,  as  the  parallels  of 
a  hesiegeHs  approaches  are  not  carried  in  a  straight  line  to  the  ditch, — ^^ou 
were  sflently  and  surely  making  your  way  goiod.  But  it  is  a  sad  feelmgj 
too,  when  I  turn  to  our  own  Church,  and  see  the  spirit  which  prevails  here. 

Now  for  the  second  volume  of  my  History,  I  shall  have  no*  pleasure,  or 
next  to  none,  in  sending  it  to  you,  for  you  will  sadly  feel  its  poverty.  You 
will  perceive,  what  I  know  too  well,  that  every  where  you  are  in  soundings, 
and  that  too  of\en  you  are  almost  in  ehoal  water.  I  mean,  you  will  perceive 
the  defects  of  my  knowledffe  at  every  turn ;  how  many  books  I  have  never 
read,  perhaps  have  never  neard  of;  how  incapable  I  am  of  probing  many 
of  the  questions,  which  I  notice,  to  the  bottom.  I  wished  to  have  your  Es- 
say on  the  Principles  of  Historical  Criticism,  which  you  promised  me  when 
you  were  in  Westmoreland ;  but  now  I  must  be^  for  it  for  the  third  volume. 
I  think  that  you  will  like  the  tone  of  the  book ;  m  that  alone  I  can  think  of 
your  reading  it  with  pleasure ;  but  alas  !  alas !  that  I  should  have  had  to 
write  such  a  book  in  the  face  of  Niebuhr's  third  volume,  which  yet  I  was 
obliged  to  do. 

I  went  up  to  one  of  our  levees  about  three  weeks  ago, 

and  was  presented  to  the  dueen.  1  believe  that  one  of  the  principal  reasons 
which  led  me  to  go,  was  to  enable  me  to  be  presented  hereafler,  if  it  may 
be,  by  you  at  Berlin.  I  saw  several  people  whom  I  was  glad  to  see,  and 
was  amused  by  the  novel^  of  the  scene.  Our  political  world  offers  nothing 
on  which  I  can  dwell  with  pleasure  or  with  hope.  One  or  two  men  are 
stirring  the  question  of  Subscription  to  the  Articles  and  Liturg^r,  wishing  to 
get  its  terms  altered.    Hull  prepared  a  petition  to  this  effect,  which  Whately 

will  present  this  evening  in  the  House  of  Lords.   signed  it,  as  did , 

and  so  did  I ;  not  that  I  oelieve  it  will  do  any  ffood,  nor  mat  my  own  partic- 
ular wish  would  lead  me  to  seek  for  reform  tnere ;  it  is  in  government  and 
discipline,  not  in  doctrine,  that  our  Church  wants  mending  most ;  but  when 
any  good  men  feel  it  a  matter  of  conscience  to  petition  for  what  I  think  ffood 
and  right,  I  do  not  feel  it  becoming  to  stand  aloof  from  them,  especially  where 
the  expression  of  their  sentiments  is  likely  to  expose  them  to  some  odium. 
But  for  my  own  satisfaction,  I  drew  up  and  sent  to  Whately  a  sketch  of 
what  I  should  myself  wish  to  petition  for ;  namely,  the  abolition  of  those  po- 
litical services  for  the  30th  of  January,  d^c,  and  the  repeal  of  all  acts  or 
canons  which  forbid  deacons  from  following  a  secular  calling.  Sir  R.  In^lis 
is  going  to  propose  a  ffrant  of  £400,000  a  year  for  new  clergymen;  but 
surely  his  end  would  be  better  answered,  and  at  no  expense,  by  reviving  the 
order  of  deacons,  and  enabling  us  to  see  that  union  of  the  Christian  ministry 
with  the  common  business  of  life  which  would  be  such  a  benefit  both  to  the 
clergy  and  the  laity.  Whately  approved  entirely  of  the  petition,  but  thought 
it  too  abrupt  a  way  of  proceeding,  as  the  subject  would  be  new  to  so  many. 
Hece,  indeed,  I  do  feel  the  want  of  time ;  for  I  should  like  to  write  upon  the 
point,  and  go  into  it  deeply,  which  now  I  cannot  do  at  all. 


OOXLIII.      TO  THE   SAME. 

Ragby,  June  13, 1640. 

T  know  not  whether  this  letter  may  find  you  at  Berne ;  probably  not,  for 
I  have  just  read  the  official  account  of  the  King  of  Prussia's  death ;  but  it 
may  wait  for  you  or  follow  you  to  Berlin,  and  I  would  not  willingly  let  a  day 
pass  without  expressing  my  deep  interest  in  the  present  crisis.  That  extract 
which  you  wrote  out  for  me  is  indeed  glorious,  and  fills  one  with  thankful- 
ness that  God  has  raised  up  such  a  King  in  a  crreat  Protestant  country  at 
this  momentous  time ;  when  the  j^reat  enemy  in  his  two  forms  at  once,  Satan 
and  Antichrist,  the  blasphemy  of  the  Epicurean  Atheist,  and  the  idolatry  of 
the  lying  and  rormal  spirit  of  Priestcraft  is  assailing  the  Church  with  all  his 
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might.  May  Christ's  strength  and  blessing  be  with  the  King  and  with  yoni 
that  Prussia  may  be  as  the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  the  city  of  God  upon  a  hiD, 
whose  light  cannot  be  hid. 

I  have  in  the  last  week  again  felt  the  effects  of  your  true  friendshm. 
Bishop^Stanley  procured  for  me  from  Lord  Melbourne,  the  offer  of  the  Ward- 
enship  of  Manchester  College,  just  vacant ;  and  he  told  me  that  he  had 
been  especially  induced  to  try  to  get  something  for  me  by  a  letter  of  voutb, 
in  which  you  expressed  your  preat  anxiety  that  I  should  be  relieved  from 
the  burden  of  Rugby.  But,  indeed,  dearest  friend,  Rugbv,  while  it  goes  on 
well,  is  not  a  burden,  but  the  thin^  of  all  others  which  I  believe  to  be  most 
fitted  for  me  while  I  am  well  and  m  the  vigour  of  life.  The  Wardenship  I 
declined,  for  the  income  was  so  comparatively  small,  that  I  should  have 
found  a'  difficulty  in  educating  my  children  on  it ;  but  much  more,  I  must 
either  have  made  the  office  a  sinecure,  or  it  would  have  involved  rae  in 
labours  and  responsibilities  quite  equal  to  those  which  I  have  now,  and  of  a 
kind  quite  new  to  me.  And  I  think  that  the  Bishop  was  satisfied  that  I  did 
right  in  declining  it ;  but  I  do  not  feel  the  less  strongly  his  great  kindneas 
and  yours God  bless  and  prosper  you  always. 


CCXLIV.      TO   AN    OLD   PUPIL,      (b.) 

RoCbj,  Asgot  17, 18411 

I  do  not  give  heed  to  much  of  what  I  hear  about  men's 

opinions,  because,  having  hi^  my  own  oflen  misunderstood,  I  am  prepared 
to,  find  the  same  thinff  in  the  case  of  my  neighbours.  Yet  I  confess  that  I 
should  like  to  know  we  position  of  ^our  mind  at  the  present  moment,  be- 
cause some  three  or  four  years  ago  it  had  attained,  I  think,  to  an  unusual 
degree  of  independence  and  vigour,  and  therefore  its  progress  is  to  me  a 
greater  matter  of  interest  And  I  remember  well,  by  my  own  experience, 
Sie  strong  tendency  of  an  Oxford  life  upon  any  one  who  is  justly  fond  of 
Oxford,  to  make  him  exceedingly  venerate  those  who  are  at  the  head  of 
Oxford  society But  then  in  those  days  the  excessive  admira- 
tion was  less  miurious,  because  it  was  merely  personal ;  there  was  no  set  of 
opinions  identified  with  Davison  and  Coplestone  which  one  learnt  to  vene- 
rate for  their  sake.  The  influence  of  the  place  in  this  way  can  hardly  be 
resisted  during  a  certain  time  of  a  man's  life ;  I  got  loose  from  it  belbre  I 
left  Oxford,  because  I  found,  as  my  own  mind  grew,  that  those  whom  I  had 
so  reverenced  were  not  so  much  above  myself,  and  I  knew  well  enon^ 
that  I  should  myself  have  made  but  a  sorry  oracle.  And  this  I  think  has  hiD- 
dered  me  from  fookinj^  up  to  any  man  as  a  sort  of  general  guide  ever  since; 
not  that  I  have  transferred  my  idolatry  from  other  men's  minds  to  my  own, 
— which  would  have  been  a  change  greatly^  for  the  worse, — ^but  as  much  as 
I  have  felt  its  strength  comparatively  with  others,  so  also  have  I  felt  its 
absolute  weakness  and  want  of  knowledge.  I  have  great  need  of  learning 
daily,  but  I  am  sure  that  other  men  are  in  the  like  predicament, — in  some 
things,  though  in  fewer  than  in  any  other  man  whom  I  know,  Bunsen  him- 
self. But  all  the  eminent  Englishmen  whom  I  know  have  need  of  learning 
in  a  great  many  points ;  and  I  cannot  turn  my  schoolfellows  into  my  mas- 
ters ;  ov  noXv  ^ia<pi{fn  av^a>7r oq  avO-guTtov  is  a  very  important  truth,  if  one 
appreciates  properly  the  general  wisdom  of  mankind  as  well  as  its  general 
unwisdom  ;  otherwise  it  leads  to  skepticism,  a  state  which  I  dread  and  ah 
hor  every  day  more  and  more,  both  in  itself  and  as  being  so  ofVen  the  gate 
of  idolatry. 

My  object  in  saying  all  this  is  mainly  to  warn  you  against  the  seerel 
influence  of  the  air  in  which  you  are  living  for  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
year.  Like  all  climates  it  haa  its  noxious  elements,  and  these  aflfect  the 
constitution  surely  but  imeaosciously,  if  it  be  continually  expoeed  to  their 
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influence,  unless  a  man,  knowing  that  he  is  living  in  an  aguish  district, 
looks  to  his  diet  and  habits  accormngly :  and,  as  poor  Davison  did  when  he 
lived  in  the  fens,  gets  his  supply  of  water  from  a  distance. 

Perhaps  my  late  journey  maikes  me  more  alive  to  the  mischievous  effects 
of  any  one  local  influence.  One  cannot  help  feeling  how  very  narrow  the 
view  of  any  one  place  must  be,  when  there  are  so  many  other  views  in  the 
world,  none  scarcely  without  some  element  of  truth,  or  some  facility  for 
discerning  it  which  another  has  not 

For  my  own  especial  objects  mv  journey  answered  excellently.  I  feel 
that  I  have  no  need  of  going  to  Italy  again ;  that  my  recollection  of  Rome 
is  completely  refreshed,  and  that  having  seen  Naples  and  the  interior  of  the 
countrv  between  Naples  and  Terni,  I  have  nothing  more  to  desire,  for  it 
would  be  idle  to  expect  to  visit  everv  single  spot  in  Italy  which  might  in 
itself  be  interesting.  The  beauty  or  the  country  between  Antrodoco  and 
Terni  surpassed,  I  think,  any  thing  that  I  saw,  except  it  be  La  Cava,  and 
the  country  dividing  the  bay  of  Naples  from  that  of  Salerno.  But  when 
we  returned  to  Fox  How,  I  thought  that  no  scene  on  ^is  earth  could  ever 
be  to  me  so  beautiful.  I  mean  that  so  great  was  its  actual  natured  beauty, 
that  no  possible  excess  of  beauty  in  any  other  scene  could  balance  the  deep 
charm  of  home  which  in  Fox  How  breathes  through  every  thing.  But  the 
actual  and  real  beauty  of  Fox  How  is,  in  my  judgment,  worUiy  to  be  put  in 
comparison  with  any  thing  as  a  place  for  human  dwelling.  I  have  run  00 
at  greater  length  than  I  intended. 


CCXLV.      *T0   REV.   B.  BAL8T0N, 
(Who  WH  threatmed  with  CoMompUon.) 

Bofbr,  Aacut  17,  1840. 

I  ffrieved  not  to  see  you  on  our  way  to  France,  as  Ruffby. 

I  fear,  must  be  forbidden  ground  to  you  at  present;  this  cold  air  would  ill 
suit  a  delicate  chest  I  have  great  confidence  in  a  southern  climate^  if  only 
it  be  taken  in  time,  which  I  should  trust  was  the  case  in  the  present  instance. 
But  certainly  m^  summer's  experience  of  Italy  has  not  impressed  me  with 
a  favourable  opinion  of  the  climate  there ;  for  the  changes  from  heat  to 
cold,  and  severe  cold,  were  very  trving ;  and  af\er  sunset,  or  at  any  consid- 
erable elevation  of  ground,  I  found  the  cold  quite  piercing  on  several  occa- 
sions. And  in  the  Alps  it  was  really  miserable,  and  I  never  worked  at 
lighting  a  fire  with  such  hearty  ^od  will  as  I  did  at  Airolo  in  Italy  in  this 

present  year We  enjoyed  greatly  our  four  days  at  Fox  How, 

and  are  now  returned  in  good  bodily  condition,  and  I  trust  disposed  in  mind 
also;  to  engage  in  the  great  work  which  is  here  oflered, — a  work,  the  im- 
portance of  which  can  hardly,  I  think,  be  overrated. 

I  thank  you  most  truly  for  the  kind  expressions  with  which  your  note 
concludes.  It  would  make  me  most  happy  if  I  could  feel  that  I  duly  availed 
myself  of  m^  opportunities  here  to  teach  and  impress  the  one  thing  needful. 
It  was  a  wise  injunction  to  Timothy,  "  to  be  instant  jn  season  and  out  of 
season,"  because  we  so  oflen  fancv  that  a  word  would  be  out  of  season 
when  it  would  in  fact  be  seasonable.  And  I  believe  I  of\en  say  too  little 
from  a  dread  of  saying  too  much.  Here,  as  in  secular  knowledge,  he  is  the 
best  teacher  of  others  who  is  best  taught  himself ;  that  which  we  know  and 
love  we  cannot  but  communicate ;  that  which  we  know  and  do  not  love  we 
soon,  I  think,  cease  to  know. 
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CCLXVI.      TO  CBIIVALIER  BUN8EN. 

R  ofby,  Septomber  4,  XtMB. 

Both  public  and  private  matters  furnish  me  with  more  points 

on  which  I  should  like  to  talk  to  you,  than  it  is  possible  to  enter  on  in  a  letl^. 
May  God  avert  the  calamity  of  a  general  war,  which  would  be,  I  think,  an 
unmixed  evil  from  which  no  power  could  gain  any  thing,  except  it  were 
Russia.  I  cannot  help  looking  to  Russia  as  God's  appointed  instrument  ibr 
such  revolutions  in  ^e  races,  institutions,  and  dominions  of  Europe,  as  He 
may  yet  think  fit  to  bring  about.  But,  as  far  as  England  and  France  are 
concerned,  war  could  only  be  disastrous  to  bpth  parties. 

My  private  prospects  have  acquired  a  fixedness  which  they  never  before 
have  had  so  completely,  because  I  have  now  reason  to -know  that  I  should 
never  .be  appointed  to  one  of  those  new  Professorships  in  Oxford,  whick 

above  all  other  things  would  have  been  acceptable  to  me It 

vexes  me  to  be  thus  shut  out  from  the  very  place  where  I  fancy  that  I 
could  do  most  good ;  but  these  things  are  fixed  by  One  who  knows  best 
where  and  how  He  would  have  us  to  serve  Him,  and  it  seems  to  tell  me 
plainly  that  my  appointed  work  is  here.  I  know  that  I  have  yearnings  after 
opportunities  for  writing — not  so  much  on  account  of  the  History  as  for 
other  matters  far  nearer  and  dearer,  above  all  that  great  (question  of  the 
Church.  But  still  the  work  here  ought  to  satisfy  ail  my  desires;  and,  if  I 
ever  live  to  retire  to  Fox  How  with  undecayed  faculties,  the  mountains  and 
streams,  which  I  so  love,  may  well  inspire  me  with  a  sort  of  swan-like  strain, 
even  in  old  age.  Meantime,  the  school  is  fuller  than  ever,  and  all  seems 
encouraging.  I  shall  have-  another  new  master  to  appoint  at  Christmasj 
and  shaU  perhaps  be  able  to  find  one  amongst  my  own  old  pupils. 

i  have  to  thank  you  for  Gottling's  book  on  the  Roman 

Constitution,  and  for  Domer's  work  on  the  Doctrine  as  to  the  person  of 
Christ.  But  I  seem  to  be  able  to  read  less  than  ever,  and  all  books  alike 
stand  on  my  shelves,  as  it  were  mocking  me ;  for  I  cannot  make  use  of 
them  though  I  have  them. 

Henry  will  come  down  here  next  month,  to  have  his  examination  from 
me  previously  to  going  into  the  schools.  He  will  stay  here,  I  hope,  some 
time ;  for  it  will  do  him  good,  I  think,  to  be  out  of  Oxford  as  much  as  he  can 
just  before  his  examination,  when  he  will  need  all  possible  refreshment  and 
repose.    Tell  me  something  of  your  absent  sons,  of  Ernest,  and  Charles 

and  George,  of  whose  progress  I  should  much  like  to  hear God 

bless  you,  my  dearest  friend. 


CCXLVII.      TO    SIR  THOMAS  PA8LEY,   BART. 

Rogbj,  OctotMr  19,  IML 

......    I  never  rejoiced  so  much  as  I  do  now  that  I  see  no  daily 

newspaper.  I  think  that  the  interest  of  this  present  crisis  would  soon  make 
me  quite  ill,  if  I  did  not  keep  my  eyes  away  from  it  The  spirit  displayed 
by  the  French  press,  and  by,  I  fear,  a  large  portion  of  the  people,  is  very 
painful  to  all  those  who,  like  me,  have  been  trying  resolutely  to  look  on 
France  with  regard  and  with  hope :  and  it  will  awaken,  I  doubt  not,  that 
vulgar  Antigallican  feeling  in  England  which  did  so  much  mischief  naorally 
to  us.  Besides,  I  dread  a  war  on  every  conceivable  ground,  both  politicallv 
€Uid  morally.  I  do  not  see  how  any  power  but  Russia  can  gain  by  it ;  and 
Russia's  gain  seems  to  me  to  be  the  world's  loss.  Besides,  I  have  no  faith 
in  coalitions ;  the  success  of  1814  and  1815  was  a  rare  exception,  owing  to 
special  causes,  none  of  which  are  in  action  now ;  so  that  I  have  great  ^ars 
of  France  being  victorious ;  for,  with  thQ  greatest  respect  for  our  army  and 
navy,  I  have  none  whatever  for  our  war  ministers,  whedier  Whig  or  Tory, 
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— ^blandering  in  that  department  having  marked  all  our  wars,  with  scarcely 
a  single  year's  exception.  And  then  the  money  and  the  deht,  and  the  mort- 
gaging our  land  and  industry  still  deeper ;  and  thus  inevitably  feeding  the 
deadly  ulcer  of  Chartism,  which  now,  for  the  moment,  is  skinned  over,  and 
being  out  of  sight,  is  witn  most  of  us,  according  to  the  usual  infirmity  of 
human  nature,  out  of  mind.  Certunly  the  command  to  "  put  not  our  trust 
in  princes,  nor  in  the  son  of  man,  for  there  is  no  help  in  them,"  was  never  less 
difficult  to  fulfil  than  now ;  for  he  must  be  a  desperate  idolater  who  can  find 
among  our  statesmen  any  one  on  whom  he  can  repose  any  excessive  confidence. 
One  thing  has  delighted  me,  namelv.  Bishop  Stanley's  speech  on  the 
presentation  of  the  petition  last  session  ior  the  revision  of  the  Liturgy,  dbc.  , 
-which  he  has  now  published  with  notes.  He  has  done  the  thing  exceeding- 
ly well,  and  has  closed  himself  completely,  I  think,  against  all  attack.  But 
I  do  not  imagine  that  the  question  itself  will  make  any  progress.  .... 
I  am  reading  and  abstracting  C)rprian's  Letters, — the  oldest  really  histori- 
cal monument  of  the  condition  of  the  Christian  Church  after  the  Apostolical 
Elpistles.  They  are  full  of  information,  as  all  real  letters  written  by  men  in 
public  stations  must  be ;  and  are  far  better  worth  reading  than  any  of  Cy- 
priam's  other  works,  which  are  indeed  of  little  value.  I  am  revising  my 
Tbucydides  for  the  second  edition,  and  reserving  the  third  volume  of  Rome 
for  Fox  How ;  so  that  I  do  not  do  much  at  present  beyond  the  business  of 
the  school:  we  are  sadly  too  full  in  point  of  numbers,  and  I  have  got  thirty- 
six  in  my  own  form.  I  nave  read  Mr.  TurnbulPs  book  on  Austria,  which  I 
like  much,  and  it  well  agrees  with  my  tenderness  for  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment and  people. 


CCXLVIII.      TO   THE   REV.   DR.   HAWKINS. 

Ruf by,  September  14, 1840. 

.»....!  have  received  your'  Bsunpton  Lectures,  for  which  I 
thank  you  much  ',  and  I  have  read  seven  out  of  the  eight  Sermons  carefully, 
and  shall  soon  finish  the  volume.  The  volume  interested  me  greatly  for  the 
subject's  sake,  as  well  as  for  your  own.  With  much  I  entirely  agree. — indeed 
I  quite  agree  as  to  your  main  positions ;  but  I  have  always  supposea  it  to  be  a 
mere  enemy's  caricature  of  our  Protestant  doctrine,  when  any  are  supposed 
to  maintain  that  it  is  the  duty  of  each  individual  to  make  out  his  faith  de 
novo,  from  the  Scriptures  alone,  without  regard  to  any  other  authority,  living 
or  dead.  I  read  witn  particular  interest  what  you  say  about  Episcopacyy  be- 
cause I  did  not  know  exactly  what  you  thought  on  the  subject :  there  I  am 
sorry  to  find  that  We  differ  most  widely.  I  cannot  understand  from  your 
book, — and  I  never  can  make  out  from  any  body,  except  the  strong  Newman- 
ites, — what  the  essence  of  Episcopacy  is  supposed  to  be.  The  Newmanites 
say  that  certain  divine  powers  of  administering  the  Sacraments  effectually 
can  only  be  communicated  by  a  regular  succession  from  those  who,  as  they 
supposed,  had  them  at  first  W.  Law  holds  this  ground ;  there  must  be  a 
succession  in  order  to  keep  up  the  mvsterious  gif\  bestowed  on  the  priest- 
hood, which  giil  makes  Baptism  wash  aws^  sin,  and  converts  the  elements 
in  the  Lord's  Supper  into  effectual  means  of*^  grace.  This  is  intelligible  and 
consistent,  thougn  I  believe  it  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  false  and  Anti- 
christian.  Is  Governmient  the  essence  of  Episcopacv,  which  was  meant  to 
be  perpetual  in  the  Church?  Is  it  the  monarchical  element  of  government? 
— and  if  so,  is  it  the  monarchical  element,  pure,  or  limited  ?  Conceive  what 
a  difference  between  an  absolute  monarchy,  and  one  limited  like  ours ;  and 
still  more  like  the  French  monarchy  under  the  constitution  of  1789.  I  can- 
not in  the  least  tell,  therefore,  what  you  suppose  to  be  the  real  thinff  intend- 
ed to  be  kept  in  the  Church,  as  I  suppose  that  you  do  not  like  the  Newman- 
ite  view.    And  all  the  moderate  High  Churchmen  appear  to  me  to  labour 
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under  the  same  defect,— that  they  do  not  seem  to  perceive  clearly  what  is 
the  essence  of  Episcopacy  j  or,  if  they  do  perceive  it,  they  do  not  express 
themselves  cleeurly. 

Another  point  incidentally  introduced,  appeared  to  me  also  to  be  not 
stated  quite  plainly.  You  complain  of  those  persons  who  judge  of  a  Reve- 
lation, not  by  its  evidence,  but  by  its  substance.  It  has  always  seemed  to 
me  that  its  substance  is  a  most  essential  part  of  its  evidence  ;  and  that  mir- 
acles wrought  in  favour  of  what  was  foolish  or  wicked,  would  only  prove 
Manicheism.  We  are  so  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  unseen  world,  tnat  the 
character  of  any  supernatural  power  can  be  only  judged  of  by  the  moral 
character  of  the  statements  which  it  sanctions ;  thus  only  can  we  tell  whether 
it  be  a  revelation  from  God,  or  from  the  Devil.  If  his  father  tells  a  chfld 
something  which  seems  to  him  monstrous,  faith  requires  him  to  submit  his 
own  judgment,  because  he  knows  his  father's  person,  and  is  sure,  therefore, 
that  his  lather  tells  it  him.  But  we  cannot  thus  know  God,  and  can  only 
recognize  His  voice  by  the  words  spoken  being  in  agreement  with  our  idea 
of  His  moral  nature.  Enough,  however,  of  this.  I  should  hope  that  your 
book  would  do  good  in  Oxford ;  but  whether  any  thing  can  do  good  there 
or  not  is  to  me  sometimes  doubtful. 


CCXLIX.      TO   MR.  JUSTICE  COLERIDGE. 

Rugby,  Baptoaber  91,  IMB. 

This  sheet  is  not  so  large  as  yours,  but  it  is  my  largest  size  next  to  fools- 
cap ;  and  I  readily  and  thankfully  acknowledge  your  claim  upon  me  for  as 
long  and  full  a  letter  as  I  can  write.  I  have  more  time  than  enough  jurt 
now,  for  I  have  been  confined  to  my  room  since  Thursday  with  a  slight  at- 
tack of  fever,  which,  though  it  would  be  nothing,  I  suppose,  to  any  one  else, 
yet  always  has  such  an  effect  upon  my  constitution  as  to  unfit  me  for  att 
exertion ;  and  I  lay  either  in  bed  or  on  the  sofa  in  my  room  for  three  days, 
a  most  inutile  lignum.  Nor  am  I  yet  allowed  to  go  down  stairs,  but  I  am 
on  the  mend,  and  my  pulse  has  returned  nearly  to  its  natural  tardiness, 
which  in  me  is  its  state  of  health.  So  I  can  now  thank  you  very  heartily 
for  your  letter,  and  that  delightful  picture  which  it  gave  me  of  your  home 
repose.  No  man  feels  more  keenly  than  I  do  how  much  better  it  is  na^nln- 
ptlv  Tw  ayQor  than  xtjaoujOtu, — ^if  my  father's  place  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  had 
never  passed  out  of  his  executors'  hands,  I  doubt  whether  I  ever  could  have 
built  Fox  How,  although  in  all  other  respects  there  is  no  comparison  to 
my  mind  between  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  Westmoreland.  Therefore  I 
"  macarize  "  you  the  more,  for  having  both  an  inherited  home,  and  in  a 
county  and  part  of  the  county  per  se  delightful.  I  never  saw  Ottery  but 
once,  and  that  in  the  winter ;  but  the  valley  and  the  stream,  and  the  old 
church,  and  your  house,  are  still  tolerably  distinct  in  my  memory ;  and  I  do 
trust  that  one  day  they  will  be  freshened  by  a  second  actual  view  of  them. 
Cornish  sufid  his  wife,  I  hear,  are  actually  in  Yorkshire :  if  you  can  tell  where 
a  letter  would  find  them,  I  would  ask  you  to  let  me  know  by  one  line,  for  I 
want  to  catch  them  on  their  return,  and  to  secure  some  portion  of  their  time 
by  a  previous  promise  before  George's  home  sickness  comes  on  him  like  a 
lion,  and  drives  him  off  to  Cornwall,  uno  impetu,  complaining  that  even  rail- 
ways are  too  slow The  School  is  flourishing  surprisingly, 

and  I  cannot  keep  our  numbers  within  their  proper  limit ;  but  yet  the  limit 
is  so  far  useful,  that  it  keeps  us  within  bounds,  and  allows  us  to  draw  bark 
again  as  soon  as  we  can.  We  are  now  about  340,  and  I  have  admitted  63 
boys  since  the  holidays.  And  all  this  pressure  arose  out  of  appUcatiMis 
made  previously  to  our  great  success  at  Oxford  in  the  summer,  which  was 
otherwise  likely  to  set  us  up  a  little.  Yet  it  is  very  certain  to  me  that  we 
have  little  distinguished  talent  in  the  School,  and  not  much  of  the  spirit  of 
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reading.  What  gives  me  pleasure  is,  to  obserye  a  steady  and  a  kindlv 
leeling  in  the  school,  in  general,  towards  the  Masters  and  towards  each 
other.  This  I  say  to-day,  knowing,  however,  so  well  the  unstable  nature  of 
this  boy  sea,  that  I  am  well  aware  how  soon  any  "  dux  turbidus  "  may  set 
our  poor  Adria  all  in  a  commotion. 

Meanwhile,  as  long  as  we  go  on  fairly,  and  my  health  stands,  I  am  well 
convinced  that  for  the  present,  and  so  long  as  my  boys  are  in  the  school,  I 

would  rather  be  here  than  anywhere  else Q^uod  est  in  vo- 

tis :  if,  afler  a  life  of  so  much  happiness,  I  ought  to  form  a  single  wish  for 
the  future,  it  would  be  to  have  hereafter  a  Canonry  of  Christ  Church,  with 
one  of  the  new  Professorships  of  Scriptural  Interpretation  or  Ecclesiastical 

History But  Oxford,  both  for  its  good  and  its  beauty, 

which  I  love  so  tenderly,  and  for  the  evil  now  tainting  it,  which  I  would  fam 
resist  in  its  very  birthplace,  is  the  place  where  I  would  fain  pass  my  latest 
years  of  unimpaired  faculties. 

It  distresses  me  to  think  of  your  reading  such  a  book  as  Kuinoel.  That 
most  absurd  trash, — absurd  no  less  than  profane,— which  prevailed  for  a 
time  among  the  Gennan  theologiGms.  I  have  happily  very  littfe  acquaintance 
with,  except  from  quotations ;  but  I  nave  always  thought  that  it  was  utterly 
bad.  Niebuhr's  spirit  of  historical  and  literary  criticism  was  as  much  need- 
ed by  German  theologians  as  by  English  ones,  and  Strauss  to  this  day  is 
wholly  without  it.  But  the  best  German  divines,  LOcke,  Tholuck,  Nitzsch, 
Olshausen,  &c.,  write  only  in  German,  which  I  fancy  you  do  not  read ; 
neither,  in  fact,  do  I  read  much  of  them,  because  I  nave  not  time ;  but 
they  are  good  men,  devout  and  sensible,  as  well  as  learned,  an^  what  I  have 
read  of  them  is  really  valuable. 

I  should  have  liked  any  detaOed  criticism  of  yours  upon  vol.  ii.  of  History 
of  Rome.  I  have  scarcely  yet  been  able  to  get  any  judgments  upon  the 
two  first  volumes  which  will  help  me  for  those  to  come.  This  second  volume 
will  be,  I 'hope,  the  least  interestmg  of  all  j  for  it  has  no  legends,  and  no  con- 
temporary history.  I  tried  hard  to  make  it  lively,  but  that  very  trying  is  too 
like  the  heavy  Baron,  who  leaped  over  the  chairs  in  his  room,  pour  appren- 
dre  d'etre  vif.  What  I  can  honestly  recommend  to  you  in  the  book  is  its 
sincerity ;  I  think  that  it  confesses  its  own  many  imperfections,  without  at- 
tempting to  ride  grand  over  its  subiect.  In  the  war  of  Pyrrhus  I  waa 
oppressed  all  the  time  by  my  sense  of  Niebuhr's  infinite  superiority ;  for  that 
chapter  in  his  third  volume  is  one  of  the  most  masterly  pieces  of  history  that 
I  know, — so  rich  and  vigorous,  as  well  as  so  intelligent  I  think  uiat  I 
breathe  freer  in  the  first  Punic  War,  where  Niebuhr's  work  is  scarcely  more 
than  fragmentary.  I  hope,  though,  to  breathe  freer  still  in  the  second  Pimic 
War ;  but  there  floats  before  me  an  image  of  power  and  beauty  in  History, 
which  I  cannot  in  any  way  realize,  and  which  often  tempts  me  to  throw  ali 
that  I  have  written  clean  into  the  fire. 


COL.      *  TO  W.   SETON   KABR,  BSO. 
(Th«n  ftt  Hftilaybary  Colleg«.) 

I  thank  you  much  for  your  letter,  which  I  was  very  glad  to  receive,  and 
which  gave  me  as  favourable  an  account  of  your  new  abode  as  I  had  expect- 
ed. It  must  be  always  an  anomalous  sort  of  place,  and  I  siippose  that  the 
best  thing  to  do  is  to  turn  the  necessity  of  passmg  a  certain  time  there  to  as 
good  account  as  possible,  by  working  well  at  the  Eastern  languages.  I 
should  be  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  would  tell  me  what  Sanskrit  Grammar 
and  Dictionary  you  use  ;  and  whether  there  is  amy  thing  like  a  Sanskrit 
Delectus,  or  an  easy  construing  book  for  beginners.  I  am  not  so  old  as  Cato 
was  when  he  learned  Greek,  and  I  confess  that  I  should  like,  if  possible,  to 
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learn  a  little  of  the  sister  of  Greek,  which  has  almost  a  domestic  claim  upcm 
us  as  the  oldefit  of  our  great  Indo-Germanic  family. 

All  things  are  going  on  here  much  as  usual.  The  foot-ball  matches  are 
in  great  vigour.  The  Sixth  match  is  over,  being  settled  in  one  day  by  the 
defeat  of  the  Sixth.  The  School-house  match  is  pending,  and  the  Scnool- 
house  have  kicked  one  goal.    Pigou,  Bradley,  and  Hodson,  leave  us,  I  am 

afraid,  in  the  course  of  a  week I  am  writing  this  at  Fomlh 

Lesson,  as  usual,  and  the  lower  row  are  giving  up  their  books,  00  that  I 
must  conclude. 


CCLI.      TO  ARCHDEACON   BARE. 

Rugby,  October  aSjISNL 

.  .  t .  .  «  .  I  have  read  your  Sermons  with  very  great  pleasure, 
and  ought  long  since  to  have^  thanked  you  for  them.  Tlie  Notes,  I  hope, 
will  not  long  be  delayed.  It  is  a  great  delight  to  me  to  read  a  book  with 
which  I  can  agree  so  generally  and  so  heartily.  Universally  one  never 
can  expect  to  agoee  with  any  one,  but  one's  highest  reasonable  hope  is 
fulfilled,  when  one  sympathizes  cordially  with  the  greatest  part  of  a  book, 
and  feels  sure,  where  there  is  a  difference,  that  the  writer  would  hear  our 
opinions  patiently,  and  if  he  did  not  agree  with  them,  would  at  least  not 
quarrel  with  us  for  holding  them. 

It  was  no  small  delight  to  me  to  tread  the  ground  of  the  Forum  once 
more,  and  to  %ee  the  wonders  of  Campania,  and  to  penetrate  into  the  land  of 
the  Samnites  and  Sabines.  I  missed  Bunsen  sadly,  but  his  friend  Abeken 
was  a  most  worthy  substitute,  and  was  hardly  less  kind  than  Bunaen  him- 
self would  have  been. 

I  signed  the  petition,  because,  agreeing  with  its  prayer, 

I  did  not  wish  to  avoid  bearing  my  share  of  its  odium  ;  but  I  am  noteameat 
about  it  myself,  being  far  more  anxious  about  the  government  and  discipline 
of  the  Church,  than  for  any  alterations  in  the  Liturgy  or  Subscriptions ; 
although  these  too,  I  think,  should  not  be  lef\  undone.  But  I  would  do  any 
thing  in  the  world  to  destroy  that  disastrous  fiction  by  which  the  minister 
has  Deen  made  "personam  Ecclesise  gerere,"  and  which  the  Oxford  doc- 
trines are  not  only  upholding,  but  aggravating.  Even  Maurice  seems  to 
me  to  be  infected  in  some  measure  wiSi  the  same  erro^  in  what  he  says  re- 
specting the  right  of  the  Church, — meaning  the  Clergy, — ^to  educate  the 
people.  A  female  reign  is. an  unfavourable  time,  I  know,  for  pressing 
strongly  the  doctrine  of  the  Crown's  Supremacy.  Yet  that  doctrine  has 
been  vouchsafed  tq  our  Church  by  so  rare  and  mere  a  blessing  of  God,  and 
contains  in  itself  so  entirely  the  true  idea  of  the  Christian  perfect  Church, 
the  Kingdom  of  God, — and  is  so  mighty  to  the  overthrowing  of  that  which  I 
regard  as  the  essence  of  all  that  is  evil  in  Popery, — the  doctrine  of  the 
Priesthood, — that  I  do  wish,  even  now,  that  people's  eyes  might  be  opened 
to  see  the  peculiar  blessings  of  our  Church  Constitution,  and  to  work  it  out 
to  its  full  development 


CCLII.      *  TO   REV.   H.   BALSTON. 

Rugby,  SajrtOBibeT  9,  l8flL 

I  cannot  let  a  day  pass  without  thanking  you  for  your  very  kind  letter. 
.    .    .    .    Do  not  think  of  answering  this  letter  till  you  feel  quite  able  to 


answermg  this  letter  till  you  feel  qmte  i 
do  it  without  painful  effort.    It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  me  to  write  to  yofa 
when  I  can ;  and  I  should  be  very  glad  indeed  if  I  could  help  to  relieve 
vhat  I  fear  must  be  the  loneliness  of  Guernsey.    But  I  dare  say  that  other 
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people  have  not  always  my  shrinking  from  a  residence  in  a  small  island 
surrounded  by  a  wide  sea ;  it  always  seems  to  me  like  a  prison  in  a  howling 
wilderness 

Since  oar  return  I  have  done  little  or  nothing  besides  the  school  work 
and  my  letters.  I  do  not  intend  to  do  much  as  vet  upon  the  History,  but  I 
am  netting  on  a  little  with  Thucydides,  a  worK,  however,  in  which  I  take 
now  but  little  interest. 

My  wife  will  add  a  few  lines  to  go  in  the  same  cover  with  this.  We 
always  think  of  you  with  affection,  and  with  no  small  gratitude  for  your 
constant  kindness  to  our  children. 


CCLIII.      TO   THE   SAME. 

Rogbj,  October  99, 1840. 

I  cannot  bear  that  a  second  letter  should  go  to  Guernsey,  without  convey- 
ing under  my  own  hand  the  expression  of  my  warmest  thanks  to  Miss  H 

ibr  her  most  kind  and  delightful  letters And  now,  my  dear  Bal- 

ston,  I  have  not  much  else  to  say,  or  rather,  I  have  much  more  that  I  can 
or  ought  to  say I  look  round  in  the  School,  and  feel  how  ut- 
terly beyond  human  power  is  the  turning  any  single  human  heart  to  God. 
Some  heed,  and  some  heed  not,  with  the  same  outward  means,  as  it  appears,  . 
offered  to  both,  and  the  door  opened  to  one  no  less  wide  than  to  another. 
But  "  the  kingdom  of  God  suffereth  violence ;"  and  to  infuse  the  violence, 
which  will  enter  at  all  cost,  and  will  not  be  denied,  belongs  to  Him  alone 
whose  counsels  we  cannot  follow.  You  will  praj  for  us  all^  that  we  may 
^lori^  Gk>d's  name  in  this  place,  in  teaching  and  m  learning,  m  guiding  and 
m  following. 

I  have  many  delightful  proofs  that  those  who  have  been  here,  have  found 
at  any  rate  no  such  evil  as  to  prevent  their  serving  God  in  after  life ;  and 
some,  I  trust,  have  derived  good  from  Rugbv.  But  the  evil  is  great  and 
abounding,  I  well  know ;  and  it  is  very  fearful  to  think  that  it  may  to  some 
be  irreparable  ruin.  I  will  write  again  when  I  can.  May  Grod  bless  you 
ever,  and  support  you,  as  he  did  my  dear  sister,  through  all  that  He  may 
see  nt  to  lay  on  you.  Be  sure  that  there  is  a  blessing  and  a  safety  in  having 
flcarcelv  any  other  de€dinfi;s  than  with  Christ  alone, — in  bearing  His  mani- 
fest wifl,  and  waiting  for  His  pleasure, — intervening  objects  being  of  neces- 
sity removed  away. 


CCLIV.      TO  AN   OLD    PUPIL.      (G.) 

Ba^bj,  NoTember  4, 1840. 

Your  letter  gave  me  such  deep  and  lively  pleasure,  that  I  could  scarcely 
restrain  my  joy  within  decent  bounds ;  for  to  see  any  man  whom  I- thoroughly 
value^  delivered  from  the  share  of  the  law  as  a  profession,  is  with  me  a  mat- 
ter of  the  most  earnest  rejoicing.  It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  for  me  to 
say,  that  as  I  grieved  to  see  you  decided,  as  I  supposed^  in  favour  of  the 
law,  so  I  should  rejoice  in  your  escaping  while  it  is  yet  time,  and  following 
the  riffht-hand  path  to  any  pure  and  Christian  calling,  which  to  my  mind 
that  of  an  advocate,  according  to  the  common  practice  of  the  Bar,  cannot 
be ;  and  I  think  that  scarcely  anv  practice  could  make  it  such. 

I  think,  too,  that  for  yourself  individually,  you  would  do  well  to  adopt 
another  calling.  I  think  that  your  highest  qualities  could  not  be  exercised 
in  the  law.  whue,  if  you  are  at  all  inchned  to  love  ar^ment  as  an  exercise, 
and  therefore  to  practise  it  without  regard  to  its  only  just  end,  truth,  I  can- 
not but  think,  that  the  law  would  be  especially  dangerous  to  you.    For  ad- 
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vocacy  doefi  aeem  to  me  inconsiBtent  with  a  strong  perception  of  tmtii,  and 
to  be  absolutely  intolerable,  unless  where  the  mind  sits  loose,  as  it  were,  from 
any  conclusions,  and  merely  loves  the  exercise  of  making  any  thing  wear 
the  semblance  of  truth  whicn  it  chooses  for  the  timel)einff  to  patronize. 

With  respect  to  the  other  part  of  the  question,  while  I  should  delist  to 
see  vou  in  the  ministry  of  the  Church,  I  cannot  quite  think  that  the  paio- 
chial  ministry  is  so  clearly  to  be  preferred  to  the  work  of  education.  But 
in  this  men  have  also  their  calling,  and  I  would  not  wish  to  tempt  them  from 
it.  Nor  would  I  have  you  think  that  I  mix  up  any  personal  feelings  at  the 
possibility  of  persuading  you  to  join  us  at  Rugby,  with  my  genuine  thank* 
fulness,  for  your  own  sake  and  that  of  olJiers,  that,  in  so  great  a  matter  as 
the  choice  of  a  profession,  you  are  disposed  to  turn  from  the  evil  to  the 
good.  But  I  do  not  think  that  our  work  is  open  to  the  objections  which  yon 
suppose ;  it  and  the  parochial  ministry  have  each  their  advantages  and  dind- 
vantages  ;  but  education  has  the  advantages,  on  the  whole,  where  it  can  be 
corobmed  with  opportunities  of  visiting  the  sick  and  old,  the  sobering  need- 
ful to  qualify  the  mfluences  of  youth  and  health  and  spirits,  so  constantly 
displayed  by  boys  and  necessary  also  in  a  great  degree  to  those  who  teack 
boys.  Do  not  decide  this  point  hastily,  unless  you  feel  yourself  called  as  it 
were  beyond  dispute  to  the  parochial  ministry ;  if  you  are,  then  follow  it  ia 
Christ's  name,  and  may  it  be  blessed  to  you  and  the  Church. 

I  have  been  obliged  to  write  hastily,  but  I  wished  to  lose  no  time.  Write 
again,  or  come  over  to  us,  if  I  can  be  of  any  use  in  answering  any  ques- 
tions. 


CCLV.      TO   THE   SAME. 

I  am  afraid  that  my  opinion  is  suspected  by  you  because  it  was  expressed 
so  strongly.  However,  }rou  must  not  suppose  me  to  doubt  tiiat  there  caa 
be  most  excellent  men  in  the  profession  even  of  an  advocate,  two  of  my 
most  valued  and  respected  frienos  being,  or  having  been,  advocates ;  and  IlD 
other  parts  of  the  law  I  hold  in  the  hi^est  honour,  and  think  that  no  calling 
can  be  nobler.  But  I  do  not  quite  understand  why  you  desire  to  make  out 
a  justification  for  yourself  for  choosing  one  profession  rather  than  another. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  point  is  as  yet  fully  open.  Your  University  resi- 
dence is  only  just  closed ;  your  legal  studies — ^your  mere  legal  education — 
can  hardly,  I  suppose,  have  yet  commenced.  Certainly  it  cannot  have  ad- 
vanced ns  far  as  your  theological ;  so  that  in  point  of  preparation  you  are 
actually  more  fitted  for  the  church  ministry  than  for  the  Law. 

Now,  with  respect  to  being  an  example  in  a  profession  where  example 
is  much  needed,  I  can  hardly  tliink  that  any  man  could  choose  a  professioo 
with  such  a  view  without  some  presumption.  In  such  matters,  sa&ty  rather 
than  victory  should  be  each  man^s  object ;  that  desire  to  preserve  his  b^  self 
bein^  not  selfishness,  but,  as  I  imagme,  the  true  fulfilment  of  the  law.  u 
one  18  by  God's  will  fixed  in  a  calling  full  of  temptation,  but  where  the 
temptations  may  be  overcome,  and  the  victory  will  be  most  encouraging  ts 
others,  then  it  may  be  our  dut^  to  overcome  rather  than  to  fiy ;  but  no  man, 
I  think,  ought  to  seek  temptation  in  the  hope  of  serving  the  Church  bril- 
liantly by  overcoming  it. 

With  regard  to  the  minor  question,  I  will  not  enter  upon  it  now.  Thu 
much,  however,  I  may  say,  that,  humanly  speaking,  I  am  not  likely  soon  to 
leave  Rugby ;  that  it  would  be  my  greatest  delight  to  have  you  here  as  a 
master ;  and  that  the  field  of  good  here  opened,  is,  I  think,  not  easily  to  be 
surpassed.  If  you  decide  on  the  parochial  ministry,  then  I  think  that  your 
calling  would  be  to  a  large  town  rather  than  to  a  country  village. 
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CCLVI.      TO  AN   OLD  PUPIL,   ENQAOED  IN   BUSINESS.      (B.) 

Rogby,  NovemlMr  16, 1840. 

I  think  that  even  your  very  kind  and  handsome  gift  to  the  library  hag 
given  inQ  less  pleasure  than  the  letter  which  accompanied  it,  and  which  was 
one  of  the  highest  gratifications  that  a  man  in  my  profession  can  ever  ex- 
perience. Most  sincerely  do  I  thank  vou  for  it ;  and  be  assured  that  I  do 
value  it  very  deeply.  Your  letter  holds  out  to  me  another  prospect  which 
interests  me  very  deeply.  I  have  long  felt  a  very  deep  concern  about  the 
state  of  our  manufacturing  population,  and  have  seen  how  enormous  was 
the  work  to  be  done  there,  and  how  much  good  men,  especially  those  who 
were  not  clergymen,  were  wanted  to  do  it.  And  therefore,  I  think  of  yon, 
as  engaged  in  business,  with  no  little  satisfaction,  being  convinced  that  a  good 
man,  nighly  educated,  cannot  possibly  be  in  a  more  important  position  in  this 
kingdom  than  as  one  of  the  heads  or  a  great  manufacturing  establishment 
I  feel  encouraged  also  by  the  kindness  of  your  letter,  to  trouble  you,  per- 
hapsk  hereafter,  with  some  Questions  on  a  point  where  my  practical  know- 
ledge is  of  course  nothing.  Yet  I  see  the  evils  and  dangers  of  the  present 
state  of  things,  and  long  that  those  who  have  the  practiced  knowledge  could 
be  brought  steadily  and  systematically  to  consider  the  possibility  of  a  reme- 
dy  We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  the  winter  examination,  which, 

as  you  may  remember,  gives  us  all  sufficient  employment 


CCLVII.      t  TO   REV.  W.   K.   HAMILTON. 

Rugby,  November  18  or  19, 1640i 

I  have  very  much  which  I  should  like  to  say  to  you  if  I 

were  with  you,  but  I  have  not  time  to  write  it,  nor  would  it  do  well  in  a  letter. 

tells  me  that  you  were  gratified  with  the  improvement  in  the  diocese 

of  Salisbury ;  so  one  sees  encouragements  which  cheer  us,  as  well  as  dis- 
appointments enough  to  humble  us ;  but,  perhaps,  I  am  already  partaking  of 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  old  age,  according  to  Aristotle,  and  I  am  less 
inclined  to  hope  than  to  fear.  But  it  is  a  freat  comfort  to  know  that  there 
are  many  ffood  men  at  work,  and  that  Aeir  labours  are  not  without  a 
blessing.  You  will,  I  am  sure,  have  been  wishing  and  praying  that  we  may 
be  saved  from  the  curse  of  war ;  an  evil  which  woula  crush  the  seeds  of 
more  good  than  can  be  told  throughout  Europe,  and  confirm  or  revive  mis- 
chiefs innumerable.  Your  godson  is  well,  out  it  is  becoming  needful  to 
keep  him  from  the  boys  of  the  school,  who  would  soon  pet  and  spoil  him. 


CCLVIII.      TO  REV.   DR.  HAWKINS. 

Rofby,  Doeombor  4, 1840. 

I  wish  also  to  thank  yoa  for  your  Sermon,  and  to  say  a 

little  to  yoa  about  it  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  you  should  not  attack  the 
Newmanites  directly.  Independently  of  what  I  might  call  the  moral  reasons 
for  your  not  doing  so,  I  thing  that  truth  is  never  best  taught  negatively ;  and 
these  very  men  derive  a  great  advantage  from  holding  up  sometliing  posi- 
tive, although,  as  I  think,  it  be  but  a  most  sorry  and  abominable  idol,  to  men's 
faith  and  love ;  and  merely  to  say  that  the  idol  is  an  idol,  and  that  its  wor- 
ship is  pernicious,  is  doing  but  little  good,  unless  we  show  where  the  wor- 
ship can  be  transferred  wholesomely.  But  your  Sermon  is  to  iqe  personally 
almost  tantalizing,  because  it  shows  that  we  agree  in  so  much,  and  makes 
it  doubly  vexatious  to  me  that  there  is  beyond  this  agreement,  as  I  suppose 
there  must  be,  a  great  and  wide  divergence.  I  suppose  that  it  is  the  hardes 
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thing  in  the  world  to  apprehend  rightly  what  is  that  fidaw,  which  is  reaDj 
the  great  excellence  to  be  aimed  at  The  Newmanitea,  humorously  enough, 
call  their  system  Via  Media.  You  think  that  your  views  are  Via  Media, — 
I  think  that  mine  are  so ;  that  is,  we  all  see  errors  and  dangers  on  the  right 
and  on  the  lefl  of  us,  and  endeavour  to  avoid  both.  But  I  suppose  that  the 
fitaop  is  then  only  the  point  of  excellence,  when  it  refers,  as  Aristotle  has 
referred  it  to  the  simple  tendencies  of  the  human  mind;  whereas  it  appears 
to  me  that  men  are  sometimes  beguiled  by  taking  the  fi^aop  of  the  views  oi 
opposite  parties  as  the  true  point  of  excellence,  or  still  more,  the  /i/cop  of  &e 
onmions  held  by  people  of  our  party  or  of  our  nation  on  any  given  point 
You  think  that  Newman  is  one  extreme  and  I  another ;  and  so  I  am  well 
aware  that,  in  common  estimation,  we  should  be  held  ;  and  thus  in  Church 
matters  the  fi^aov  would  seem  to  oe  somewhere  between  Newman's  views 
and  mine  :  whereas  the  truth  is,  that  in  our  views  of  the  importance  of  the 
ChuFctuJif&wman  and  I  are  pretty  well  agreed,  and  therefore  I  stand  as 
widely iQoof  as  he  can  do  from  the  language  of  "  religion  being  an  affair 
betweini  God  and  a  man's  own  conscience,"  and  from  all  such  persons  who 
dispute  the  claims  of  the  Church  to  obedience.  But  my  quarrel  with  New- 
man and  with  the  Romanists,  and  with  the  dominant  party  in  the  Church  op 
to  Cyprian, — (Ignatius,  I  firmly  believe,  is  not  to  be  classed  with  them,  ve- 
hement as  his  language  is,) — my  quarrel  with  them  all — and  all  that  I  have 
named  are  exactly  in  the  same  Doat — is,  that  they  have  put  a  false  Church 
in  the  place  of  the  true,  and  through  their  counterfeit  have  destroyed  the 
reality,  as  paper  money  drives  away  gold.  And  this  false  Church  is  the 
Priesthood^  to  which  are  ascribed  all  the  powers  really  belonging  to  the  tme 
Church,  with  others  which  do  not  and  cannot  belong  to  any  human  power. 
But  the  Priesthood  and  the  Succession  are  inseparable, — the  SuccesskiD 
having  no  meaning  whatever  if  there  be  not  a  Priesthood,  as  W.  Law  saw 
and  maintained ;  arguing,  and  I  think  plausibly  enouffh,  that  the  SuccessioB 
was  necessary  to  carry  on  the  priestly  virtue  which  Etione  makes  the  acts  of 
the  ministrv  available.  Now  as  the  authorized  formularies  of  our  Church 
are  perfectly  free  from  this  notion,  and  as  the  twenty-third  Article  to  my 
mind  implies  the  contrary, — for  no  man  who  believed  in  the  necessity  of  a 
Succession,  would  have  failed  to  omit  that,  to  him,  great  criterion  of  the 
lawfulness  of  any  ordination, — it  has  always  vexed  me  to  see  our  Cler^ 
coquetting  as  they  do  with  the  doctrine  or  Succession,  and  clinging  to  it, 
even  while  they  stoutly  repudiate  those  notions  of  a  Priesthood  which  the 
Succession  ddctrine  reallv  involves  in  it  And  it  is  by  this  handle  that  the 
Newmanites  have  gained  such  ground,  especially  with  the  Evangelicals, — 
for  they  too  have  been  fond  of  the  Succession  notion,  smd  when  the  doctrine 
has  been  pressed  to  its  consequences,  they  have  in  many  instances  embraced 
them,  however  repugnant  to  tl>eir  former  general  views  of  doctrine.  Yon 
speak  of  persons  who  do  not  value  Church  privileges.  I  have  no  sympathy 
with  such  at  all ;  but  then  vou  seem  to  connect  Church  privileges  witn  the 
Succession,  and  to  shrink  from  those  who  deny  the  Succession  as  if  th^ 
undervalued  the  Church.  Perhaps  I  understood  you  wrongly  in  diis,  aiK^ 
if  so,  I  shall  be  truly  reioiced,  for,  to  my  mind,  he  who  holds  to  the  Succes- 
sion, as  necessary,  should,  consistently^  adopt  Newmanism  to  its  full  extent; 
for  really  and  truly  the  meaning  of^  the  Succession  is  what  one  of  the 
writers  of  the  Tracts  stated  in  one  of  the  earliest  of  their  numbers,  ^  that  no 
one  otherwise  appointed  could  be  sure  that  he  could  give  the  people  the  real 
body  of  Christ'^  And  this  is  a  pure  priestly  and  mediatorial  power,  ren- 
dered, according  to  this  hypothesis,  necessary  to  the  Christian's  ndvadoo, 
over  and  above  Christ's  death*  and  his  faith  in  it ;  a  power  which  I  am  sure 
stands  exactly  on  the  same  footing  with  Circumcision  in  the  Oallatian  Church, 
and  what  St,  Paul  says  of  those  who  required  Circumcision  applies  exactly 
to  those  who  so  hold  a  priesthood. 

All  this  has  been  recalled  to  me  now,  for  I  dare  say  I  have  said  it  before, 
by  your  late  sermon,  and  by  my  own  rather  increasing  wish  to  write  on  the 
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whole  question;  a  wish  strengthened  by  the  incredible  errors  of  Gladstone's 
last  work.  The  vexation  to  me  is,  that  while  I  hold  very  high  Church  doc- 
trines, I  am  considered  as  one  who  dislikes  the  Church,  whereas  my  whole 
hope  for  the  advance  and  triumph  of  the  Gospel  looks  to  it  only  through  the 
restoration  of  the  Church.  But  the  Christians  were  called  a&toi  because 
they  respected  not  the  idols  which  had  transferred  to  themselves  the  name 
and  worship  of  God  -  And  so  I  am  called  no  Churchman,  because  I  resjpect 
not  the  idol  which  has  slipped  not  only  into  the  Church's  place,  but  into 
Qod's, — i.  e.  the  notion  of  the  Priesthood,  which  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be 
false  only  in  its  excess,  but  altogether  from  the  very  beginning, — ^priestly 
power  under  the  Gospel  being  reserved  to  Christ  alone,  and  its  character 
being  quite  distinct  from  those  other  powers  of  government,  teaching,  and 
ministration  which  the  Church  may  have  and  must  have.  But  from  the 
natural  confusion  between  government  with  ministration  in  a  religious 
society,  and  the  notion  of  priesthood,  the  master  falsehood  gradually  stole  in 
anperceived,  till  long  time  had  so  sanctioned  it,  that  when  at  last  men  saw 
and  allowed  its  legitimate  consequences,  itself  was  still  spared  as  a  harmless 
"  and  venerable  error,  if  not  as  a  sacred  truth.  But  I  have  sent  you  a  sermon  in 
manuscript,  a  thing  intolerable,  and  therefore  I  will  end  abruptly,  as  they 
say  my  sermons  are  apt  to  do.  Thank  you  for  your  allusion  to  our  visit  to 
Oxford :  we  hope  that  we  may  at  any  rate  see  something  of  you,  and  you 
need  not  dread  my  coming  up  with  any  designs  of  arguing  or  entering  mto  , 
controversy;  my  visits  to  Oxford  are  always  intended  to  be  for  peace,  and 
not  for  war. 


CCLIX.      TO   AN   OLD  PUPIL,      (g.) 

Rugby,  Dacamber  4, 1840. 

I  thank  you  for  a  certain  pamphlet  which gave  me  a  day 

or  two  ago ;  I  most  earnestly  wish  it  success ;  and  such  moral  reforms  are 
among  £e  purest  delights  which  a  man  can  ever  enjoy  in  this  life.  I  de- 
light too,  most  heartily,  that  the  change  of  profession  is  decided.  May  God's 
blessing  be  with  your  decision,  through  His  Son  now  and  ever. 


CCLX.      TO    THE    SAME. 

Fox  How,  Deeamber  98, 1840. 

I  honour  and  empathize  with  an  anxiety  to  follow  our  Lord's  will  in 
matters  of  real  moral  importance,  as  much  as  I  shrink  from  the  habit  of  ex- 
alting every  notice  of  what  was  once  done  in  matters  of  form  into  a  law,  that 
the  same  ought  always  to  be  done,  and  that  Christ  has  commanded  it    But 


which  alone  the  oath  of  supremacy,  when  taken  at  ordination,  can  be  called 
voluntary.  For,  if  the  thing  be  unlawful,  it  must  be  as  wrong  to  do  it  for 
the  sake  of  avoiding  a  penalty,  as  of  obtaining  a  good.  But  it  is  quite 
clear  to  me  that  the  evil  is  in  requiring  an  oath, — when  we  speak  of  sol- 
emn oaths,  and  not  a£  those  used  gratuitously  in  conversation,  to  which  I 
believe  our  Lord's  words  in  the  letter  apply.  I  would  not  do  any  thing 
which  would  imply  that  I  thought  a  Christian's  word  not  sufficient,  and  re- 
quired him  to  make  a  distinction  between  it  and  his  oath.  But  if  an  author^ 
ity  in  itself  lawful  says  to  me,  "  I  require  of  you,  though  a  Christian,  that 
same  assurance  which  men  in  general  have  agreed  to  look  to  as  the  highest," 
I  do  not  see  ^at  I  should  object  to  give  it  him,  although  in  my  own  case  I 
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feel  it  to  be  raperfloocui.  And  it  appears  to  me  clear  that  our  Lord  did 
Himself  80  comply  with  the  adjuration  of  the  High  Priest  It  is  a  grief  to 
me  that  the  Church  in  this,  as  in  many  other  things,  has  not  risen  to  die 
height  designed  lor  her ,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  individual's  business  is 
not  to  require  oatiis,  rather  than  not  to  take  them  when  required  by  others 
The  difference  seems  to  me  to  lie,  as  I  think  our  Article  implies,  not  Detweeo 
oaths  vsluntary  and  involuntary ^ — ^for  no  oath  can  be  strictly  speaking  in- 
voluntary, "  Commands  being  no  constraints*" — ^but  between  oaths  gratoi- 
tously  proffered,  where  you  are  yourself  enforcing  the  difference  between 
affirmations  and  oaths,  and  oaths  -  taken  on  the  requisition  of  a  lawful  ao- 
thority,  where  you  incur  no  such  responsibility. 


CCLZI.      TO   MRj  JUSTICE  CO LERIOGE. 

Fox  Bow,  Jannuy  %  ISO. 

If  our  minds  were  comprehensive  enough,  and  life 


long  enough,  to  follow  with  pleasure  every  pursuit  not  sinfb^  I  can  fancy  that 
it  would  be  better  to  like  shooting  than  not  to  like  it ;  but  as  things  are,  all 
our  life  must  be  a  selection,  and  pursuits  must  be  neglected,  because  we 
have  not  time  or  mind  to  spare  for  them.  So  that  I  cannot  but  think,  that 
shooting  and  fishing,  in  our  state  of  society,  must  always  be  indulged  at  the 
expense  of  something  better. 

I  feel  quite  as  strongly  as  you  do  the  extreme  difficulty  of  giving  to  giris 
what  really  deserves  the  name  of  education  intellectually.    When was 

Foung,  I  used  to  teach  her  some  Latin  with  her  brothers,  and  that  has  b^n, 
think,  of  real  use  to  her,  and  she  feels  it  now  in  readin?  and  translating 
Grerman,  of  which  she  does  a  great  deed.  But  there  is  nouiing  for  girls  like 
the  Degree  Examination,  which  concentrates  one's  reading  so  beautifully, 
and  makes  one  master  a  certain  number  of  books  perfectly.  And  unless  we 
had  a  domestic  examination  for  younff  ladies  to  be  passed  before  they  came 
out,  and  iinother  like  the  ffreat  go,  bemre  they  come  of  age,  I  do  not  see  how 
,  the  thing  can  ever  be  effected.  Seriously,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  supply 
sufficient  encouragement  for  systematic  and  laborious  reading,  or  how  we  can 
insure  many  things  being  retained  at  once  fully  in  the  mind,  when  we  are 
wholly  without  the  machinery  which  we  have  for  our  boys,  I  do  nothing 
now  with  my  girls  regularly,  owing  to  want  of  time  ;  once,  for  a  little  while, 

I  used  to  examine in  Uuizot's  Civilization  of  France,  and  I  am  inclined 

to  think  that  few  better  books  could  be  found  for  the  purpose  than  this  and 
his  civilization  of  Europe.  They  embrace  a  great  multitude  of  subiects 
and  a  great  variety,  and  some  philosophical  questions  among  the  rest,  inniicJi 
would  introduce  a  girl's  mind  a  little  to  that  world  of  thought  to  which  we 

were  introduced  by  our  Aristotle 

We  had  a  very  delightful  visit  from  the  Cornishes  early  in  December  ; 
Mrs.  Cornish  I  had  only  seen  for  a  few  minutes  at  your  house  since  the  win- 
ter of  1827 ;  and  Eesy  I  had  not  seen  at  all  since  she  was  a  baby.  I  ieamt 
from  Cornish  what  I  never  knew  before,  the  especial  ground  of  Keble^ 
alienation  from  me ;  it  appears  that  he  says  that  "  I  do  not  believe  in  the 
Holy  Catholic  Church."  Wow  that  I  do  not  believe  in  it  in  Keble's  sense  b 
most  true ;  I  would  just  as  soon  worship  Jupiter ;  and  Jupiter's  idolatry  is 
scarcely  farther  from  Christianity,  in  my  judgment,  than  the  idolatry  of  the 
Priesthood ;  but,  as  I  have  a  strong  belief  in  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  in 
my  sense  of  it,  I  looked  into  Pearson  on  the  Creed,  and  read  through  his 
whole  article  on  the  subject,  which  I  had  not  for  many  years,  to  see  whether 
my  sense  of  it  was  ready  different  from  Uiat  of  the  most  approved  writers 
of^our  Church ;  and  I  found  only  one  line  in  all  Pearson's  article  that  I  should 
not  agree  with,  and  in  his  summing  up  or  paraphrase  of  the  words  of  die 
Creed,  where  he  says  what  we  should  mean  when  we  say  ^  IJ>elieye  in  the 
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Holy  Catholic  Church,"  I  SLgree  entirely.  I  do  not  say  that  Pearson's 
opinions  on  Church  Government  are  exactly  the  same  as  mine, — I  dare  say 
they  are  not ;  but  he  does  not  venture  to  say  that  his  opinions  are  involved 
in  tno  words  of  the  Creed,  nor  wpuld  he  have  said  that  a  man  did  not  be- 
lieve in  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  because  he  did  not  believe  in  Apostolical 
succession.  Meantime,  it  has  been  a  pleasure  to  me  to  find  that  my  Sermons 
on  Prophecy  have  given  no  offence  to  the  Newmanites,  but  rather  have  con- 
ciliated them,  as  far  as  they  go,  which  was  one  of  my  main  objects  in  pub- 
lishing them.  I  am  afraid  that  I  cannot  expect  the  same  toleration  to  be 
extended  to  the  new  volume  of  my  Sermons  which  is  going  to  be  published ; 
for,  although  they  are  not  controversial,  yet,  as  embracing  a  great  many 
points,  they  cannot  avoid  collision  with  those  whose  opinions  are  the  very 
opposite  to  mine,  nor  should  I  think  it  right  to  leave  out  every  thing  which 
the  Newmanites  would  object  to,  any  more  than  Newman  would  think  it 
right  to  omit  in  his  sermons  all  that  I  should  object  to.  Yet  I  still  hope 
that  the  volume  will  give  no  unnecessary  offence  even  to  those  from  whom 
I  differ  most  widely. 


CCLXIt.      TO   W.   BALSTON,   ESa. 

(Oo  tke  death  of  hit  ion.) 

Juaary,  1841. 

Miss  H 's  great  kindness  has  given  us  constant  infor- 
mation of  the  state  of  your  son  Henry ;  and  I  was  happy  to  find  that  so 
many  of  his  brothers  were  with  him.  I  believe  that  I  am  much  more  dis- 
posed to  congratulate  you  on  his  account  than  to  condole  with  you ;  at  least, 
as  the  father  of  five  sons,  I  feel  that  nothing  could  make  me  so  happy  for  aijy 
of  them  as  to  be  satisfied  that  they  were  so  loved  by  God,  and  so  fashioned 
by  His  Spirit  to  a  fitness  for  his  kingdom,  as  is  the  case  ^ith  your  dear  son 
Henry. 


CCLXIII.      TO   REV.  TREVENEN   PENROSE. 

Fox  How,  January  6, 1841. 

We  have  received  from  Miss  H a  long  account  of  the 

last  days  of  H.  Balston's  life,  and  I  never  read  any  thing  more  beautiful. 
He  seemed  to  be  aware  of  the  coming  of  deatli,  step  by  step ;  and  some-  of 
his  expressions  at  the  very  last  seem  more  strikingly  to  connect  this  present 
existence  with  another  than  any  thing  I  ever  heard.  He  actually  laid  him- 
self down  to  die  in  a  particular  posture,  as  a  man  lays  himself  down  to 
sleep,  and  even  so  he  aid  die.    His  state  of  mind  was  quite  heavenly. 

We  are  enjoying  this  place  as  usual,  though  I  am  obliged  to  work  very 
hard,  with  my  history  and  letters.  The  History  is  intensely  interesting,  and 
I  feel  to  regard  it  more  and  more  with  something  of  an  artist's  feeling  a«  to 
the  composition  and  arrangement  of  it ;  points  on  which  the  ancients  laid 
^rreat  stress,  and  I  now  think  very  rightly.  I  find  constantly  the  great  use 
of  my  many  foreign  journeys,  for  though  I  have  no  good  maps  here,  yet  I 
am  getting  on  with  Hannibsd's  march  from  personal  recollections  oi  the 
country,  which  I  think  will  give  an  air  of  reality  to  the  narrative  greater 
than  it  ever  could  have  from  maps.  Twelve  o'clock  strikes,  and  I  must  go 
to  bed. 
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CCLZIV.      fTO  REV.  T.  J.  ORMEROD. 

Fox  How,  JaaoaijS,  IMl. 

It  is  very  delightful  to  be  here,  and  our  weather  till  to-day 

has  been  beautiful.  I  eit  at  the  window  with  my  books  on  the  sofa  aromw 
me,  and  my  Epicurean  wish  would  be  to  live'  here  in  quiet,  writing  and 
reading  and  rambling  about  on  Loughrigg,  more  beautiful  than  Epicarus'i 
warden.  But  my  reasonable  wishes  turn  to  the  work  at  Rugby,  as  a  far 
better  employment,  so  long  as  my  health  and  strength  are  spared  me. 

Poor  Southey's  state  is  most  pitiable,  his  mind  is  quite  gone.  There  ii 
something  very  touching  in  this  end  of  so  much  mental  activity,  but  there  ii 
no  painfiu  feeling  of  morbid  restlessness  in  his  former  activity, — ^he  worked 
quietly  though  constantly,  and  his  faculties  seem  gently  to  have  sunk  asleep^ 
his  body  having  outlived  them,  but  in  such  a  state  of  weakness  as  to  give  sign 
that  it  will  soon  follow  them.  Wordsworth  is  in  body  and  mind  stUi  souod 
and  vigorous ;  it  is  beautiful  to  see  and  hear  him. 


CCLXY.      TO   W.   W.   HULL,   ESO. 

FozHo«,JunijI5|I8U. 

I  was  unwell  before  the  holidays,  and  although  I BOQO 

recovered,  yet  I  was  very  glad  to  come  down  here  and  get  some  rest  Aod 
the  rest  of  this  place  in  winter  is  complete,  every  thing  so  quiet,  with  only 
our  immediate  neighbours,  all  kind  and  neighbourly.  Wordsworth  i«  re- 
markably well,  and  we  see  him  daily ;  and  moreover,  Rydal  Lake  is  frozeii 
as  hard  as  a  rock,  and  my  nine  children,  and  I  with  them,  were  all  over  it 
to-day,  to  our  great  delight.  Four  of  my  boys  skait  Walter  is  trundled  in 
his  wheelbarrow,  and  my  daughters  and  I  slide,  for  I  am  afraid  that  I  am  too 
old  to  learn  to  skait  now.    My  wife  walks  to  Ambleside  to  get  the  letten, 

and  then  goes  round  to  meet  us  as  we  come  from  the  Lake • 

When  I  am  here,  it  does  make  me  sadly  yearn  for  the  time  when  I  may  lira 
here  steadily,  if  I  am  alive  at  all.  Yet  I  do  not  suppose  that  I  should  ever 
be  able  to  get  an  income  to  retire  upon,  equal  to  what  yours  is ;  but,  if  my 
boys  were  once  educated,  I  think  I  should  come  down  here  without  more 
delay.  As  for  poor  little  Walter,  I  do  not  think  that  I  should  ever  be  able 
to  wait  at  Rugby  for  him,  so  I  do  not  know  what  he  will  do.  Your  boyi^ 
however,  are  so  much  older  than  he  is,  that  your  difficulty  would  be  over 
much  before  mine ;  and  depend  upon  it  that  the  comfort  of  an  income 

already  secured  is  great,  when  a  man  feels  at  all  unwell but 

all  this  is  in  wiser  and  better  hands  than  ours,  and  our  care  has  enough  to 
think  of  in  those  nearer  concerns  which  may  not  be  neglected  without  worse 
fault  than  imprudence,  and  worse  mischief  than  a  narrow  income. 


CGLXVI.      TO   REV.  J.   HEARN. 

Fox  How,  Jnmuf  95,  I0U. 

I  had  hoped  to  write  to  you  at  any  rate  before  we  left  Fox  How,  and  now 
your  kind  and  long  letter  gives  you  a  stronger  claim  on  me.  You  have  ato 
Deen  so  kind  as  to  wish  my  wife  and  myself  to  be  sponsors  for  your  little  bo^; 
and  we  can  have  only  one  scruple  in  becoming  so,  lest  we  should  stand  in 
the  way  of  other  friends  of  yours,  and  particularly  of  Mrs.  Heam'a,  who 
may  be  better  known  to  your  children  than  we  can  expect  to  be  in  the  com- 
mon course  of  things,  as  our  life,  in  all  human  probability,  will  be  passed 
between  Warwickshire  and  Westmoreland.  Otherwise  we  shoold  accept 
with  great  gleasure  so  sure  a  mark  of  your  confidence  and  friendship. 
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We  have  been  here  ahnost  six  weeks,  in  perfect  rest  as  far  as  this  place 
18  concerned,  but  I  have  had  a  very  troublesome  correspondence  about  school 
matters,  which  has  brought  Rugby  more  before  my  mind  than  I  wish  to  have 
it  in  the  holidays.  I  hope  that  this  is  not  indolence,  but  I  feel  it  very  desira- 
ble, il'  I  can,  to  get  my  mind  thoroughly  refreshed  and  diverted  during  the 
-vacations ; — "  diverted,"  I  mean  in  the  etymological  rather  than  in  the  popu- 
lar sense,  that  is,  turned  aside  from  its  habitual  objects  of  interest  to  others 
-^hich  refresh  from  their  very  variety.  Thus  my  History  is  a  great  diversion 
from  the  cares  about  the  school,  ana  then  the  school  work  in  its  turn  is  a 
diversion  from  the  thoughts  about  the  History.  Otherwise  either  would  be 
rather  overpowering,  for  the  History,  though  very  interesting,  is  a  considera- 
ble engrosser  6^  one's  thoughts ;  there  is  so  much  difficulty  in  the  composi- 
tion ot  it,  as  well  as  in  the  investigation  of  the  facts.  I  have  just  fimshed 
Cannse,  and  do  not  expect  to  do  much  more  these  holidays. 

We  hope  to  be  at  Laleham  on  Saturday,  and  to  stay  there  till  Wednes- 
day ;  thence  we  go  to  Oxford,  and  finally  return  to  Rugby  on  Friday,  Feb- 
ruary 5.  There  are  other  subjects  which  will  require  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion, just  coming  upon  me.  I  am  appointed,  with  Dr.  Peacock,  Dean  of  Elv«  to 
draw  up  a  Charter  for  the  proposed  Collej?e  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  which 
mil  again  force  me  upon  the  question  of  religious  instruction  without  exclu- 
sion, one  of  the  hardest  of  all  problems.  In  sul  British  colonies,  it  is  manifest 
that  the  Scotch  Church  has  exactly  equal  rights  with  the  English,— equal 
rights  even  legally — and  I  think,  considering  Ireland,  that  the  Roman 
Church  has  equal  rights  morally.  Yet  to  instruct  independently  of  any 
Churchy  is  utterly  monstrous,  and  to  teach  for  all  three  Churches  toge^er, 
is,  I  thmk,  impossible.  I  can  only  conceive  the  plan  of  three  distinct 
branches  of  one  college,  each  sovereigi^  in  memy  respect,  but  in  others  form- 
ing a  common  government  Then  my  friend  Hull  is  again  stirring  the 
question  of  a  reform  in  our  own  Church,  as  to  some  of  the  Rubrics  and 
parts  of  the  Liturgy ;  and  yet  I  would  not  myself  move  this  question  now, 
yet  agreeing  with  Hull  in  principle,  I  do  not  like  to  decline  bearing  my 
share  of  the  odium  ;  thinking  that  what  many  men  call  "caution"  in  such 
matters,  is  to  often  merely  a  selfish  fear  of  getting  oneself  into  trouble  or  ill- 
will.  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  would  not  gratuitously  court  odium  or  contro- 
▼ersy,  but  I  must  be  aware  also  of  too  much  dreading  it ;  and  the  love  of 
ease,  when  a  man  is  past  five-and-forty,  is  likely  to  be  a  more  growing 
temptation  than  the  love  of  notoriety,  or  the  pleasure  of  argument 

Your  useful  and  happy  life  is  always  an  object  on  which  my  thoughts 
rest  with  unmixed  pleasure ;  a  green  spot  morally  as  well  as  naturally,  yet 
not  the  green  of  the  stagnant  jpool,  which  no  life  freshens.  I  love  to  see  the 
freedom  and  manliness  and  fairness  of  your  mind  existing  in  true  combina- 
tion with  holy  and  spiritual  affections.  Why  will  so  many  good  men,  in 
their  theological  and  ecclesiastical  notions,  so  completely  reverse  St  Paul's 
rule,  showing  themselves  children  in  understanding,  and  men  only  in  the 
▼ehemence  of  their  passions 


CCLZVII.      TO  CHEVALIER   BUNSEN. 

Fox  How,  Juivarx  SB,  1841. 

I  have  been  working  at  my  History  pretty  steadily,  and 

have  just  finished  Cannee.  Some  of  our  military  geographers  have  offered 
me  assistance ;  Colonel  Napier  amongst  others ;  but  there  are  points  on 
which  full  satisfaction  appears  to  me  impossible.  I  think  that  bo&i  Flami- 
nius  and  Varrohave  been  maligned,  and  that  the  family  papers  of  the  Scipios 
and  "  the  Laudatio  M.  Marcelli  a  filio  habita,"  have  falsified  the  history 
grievously.  GOttling  imagines  the  number  of  thirty-five  tribes  to  have  been 
an  idea  of  Flaminius,  and  that  it  was  meant  to  be  final ;  but  he  strangely 
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ascribes  the  addition  of  the  two  last  tribes  to  the  censorship  of  Flaminins, 
whereas  it  preceded  it  nearly  twenty  years.  The  text  of  Polybius  appears  to 
me  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state,  and  the  reading  of  the  names  of  piacee  m 
Italy  wortii  next  to  nothing.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  my  sense  of  his  merit 
as  an  historian,  becomes  less  and  less  continually ;  he  is  not  only  "  einseitig," 
but  in  his  very  own  way  he  seems  to  me  to  have  been  greatly  overvalued, 
as  a  military  historian  most  especially ;  I  should  like  to  know  what  Niebubr 
fought  of  him.  Livy's  carelessness  is  most  provoking ;  he  gives  difieremi 
accounts  of  the  same  events  in  different  places,  as  he  happened  to  take  up 
different  writers,  and  his  incapability  of  conceiving  any  distinct  idea  of  the 
operations  of  a  campaign  is  truly  wonderful.  *  I  thmk  that  the  Latin  Cob- 
nies  and  HannibaPs  want  of  artillery  and  engineers  saved  Rome.  Samnium 
would  not  rise  effectually,  whilst  its  strongest  fortresses,  Beneventum,  JBser- 
nisL  dec,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  If  the  French  artillery  had  beea 
no  better  than  Hannibal's,  and  they  had  had  no  other  arm  to  depend  on  than 
their  cavalry,  I  believe  that  the  Spaniards  by  themselves  would  have  beaten 
them,  for  every  town  would  then  have  been  impre^able,  and  the  Guerillas 
would  have  starved  the  army  out.  Some  of  Hannibal's  faults  reminded  me 
strongly  of  Nelson  v  his  cruelty  to  the  Romans  is  but  too  likp  Nelson's  ha- 
tred of  the  Jacobins,  which  led  to  the  disgraceful  tragedy  at  Nafiles.  The 
"  meretricula  Salapiensis,"  was  his  Lady  Hamilton.  The  interest  of  the 
History  I  find  to  be  very  great,  but  I.  cannot  at  all  satisfy  myself;  the  story 
should  be  so  lively,  and  yet  so  rich  in  knowledge,  and  I  can  make  it  neitho' 
as  I  wish. 

The  year  seems  opening  upon  us  with  more  favourable  prospects ;  there 
is  a  strong  feeling  of  enthusiasm,  I  think,  about  our  successes  in  Syria,  and 
though  I  do  not  sympathize  in  the  quarrel,  and  regret  more  than  1  can  say  the 
alienation  of  France,  yet  the  efficiency  of  the  navy  is  naturally  gratiiying  to 
every  Englishman,  and  the  reduction  of  Acre  so  far  is,  I  think,  a  very  bril- 
iiant  action.  Trade  seems  also  reviving,  although  I  suspect  that  in  many 
markets  you  have  excluded  us  irrevocably.  But  these  respites,  of  which  we 
have  had  so  many,  these  lullings  of  the  storm,  in  which  the  ship  might  be 
righted,  perhaps,  and  the  point  weathered,  seem  doomed  to  be  for  ever  wast- 
ed ;  tlie  great  evil  remains  uncured,  nay,  unprobed,  and  all  fear  to  touch  it. 
Truly,  the  gathering  of  the  nations  to  battle,  is  more  and  more  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Jerusalem,  not  in  the  sense  in  which  our  fanatics  look  at  the 
war  in  Syria,  as  likely  to  lead  to  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  in  their  view  of 
it,  but  because  political  questions  more  and  more  show  that  the  Churdi 
question  lies  at  the  root  of  them — Niebuhr's  true  doctrine,  that  1517  must  pre- 
cede 1688,  and  so  that  for  a  better  than  1688,  there  needs  a  better  than  even 
1517.  Some  of  the  Oxford  men  now  commonly  revile  Luther  as  a  bold  bad 
man ;  how  surely  would  they  have  reviled  Paul ;  how  zealously  would  they 
have  joined  in  stoning  Stephen ;  true  children  of  those  who  slew  the  pro- 
phets, not  the  less  so  because  they  with  idolatrous  reverence  build  their  sep- 
ulchres. But  I  must  stop,  for  the  sun  is  shining  on  the  valley,  now  quite 
cleared  of  snow,  and  I  must  go  round  and  take  a  farewell  look  at  the  trees 
and  the  river,  and  the  mountains ;  ere  "  feror  exul  in  altum,"  into  tiie  vnde 
and  troubled  sea  of  life's  business,  from  which  this  is  so  sweet  a  haven.  But 
'^  Rise,  let  us  be  going,"  is  a  solemn  call,  which  should  for  ever  reconcile 
us  to  break  off  our  luxurious  sleep.  May  God  bless  us  both  in  all  oar  ways 
outward  and  inward,  through  Jesus  Christ 


*  CCLXVIII.      *  TO   HBV.  A.    P.  STANLEY. 

Rvgby,  lUrek  8,  lao. 

I  was  much  struck  by  what  you  sa^  of  Constantinople 

being  the  point  to  which  the  hopes  of  Greeks  are  turning,  rather  ^ban  U 
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Athens  or  Sparta.  I  can  well  believe  it.  but  it  makes  the  tirades  of  many 
Philo-Hellenians  very  ridiculous,  and  it  snould  moderate  our  zeal  in  trying 
to  revive  classical  antiquity.  It  curiously  confirms  what  I  said  in  the  ser- 
mons on  Prophecy,  that  '^  Christian  Athens  was  divided  by  one  deep  and 
impassable  chasm  from  the  Heathen  Athens  of  old.''  And  we  do  not  enough 
allow  for  the  long  duration  of  the  Byzantine  empire, — ^more  than  eleven  hun- 
dred years. — a  period  how  far  longer  than  the  whole  of  English  History  1  But, 
however,  I  must  turn  from  Greece  to  Italy,  and  now  that  you  are  in  genuine 
Italy,  ^  which  you  were  not  before,  except  in  the  short  distance  between 
Rimini  and  Ancona,  for  Cisalpine  Gaul  has  no  pretensions  to  the  name,) 
I  hope  that  you  feel  its  beauty  to  be  more  akin  to  that  of  Greece.  I  have 
always  felt  m  the  Apennines  that  same  charm  which  you  speak  of  in  the 
mountains  of  Greece :  the  **  rosea  rura  Velini,"  between  Rieti  and  Terni, 
are  surrounded  by  forms  of  almost  unearthly  beauty.  I  have  no  deeper  im- 
pression of  any  scene  than  of  that,  and  when  I  was  in  that  very  rich  and 
oeautiful  country  between  Oomo  and  Lugano,  I  kept  asking  of  myself,  whv 
I  so  infinitely  preferred  the  Apennine  to  the  Alpine  valleys.  Naples  itself 
is  the  only  very  beautiful  spot  which  a  little  disappointed  me ;  but  tne  clouds 
hung  heavily  and  coldly  over  the  Sorrento  mountains,  efnd  Vesuvius  gave 
forth  no  smoke,  so  that  the  peculiar  character  of  the  scene,  both  in  its  splen- 
dour and  in  its  solemnitv,  was  wanting.  My  wife  was  half  wild  with  Mola 
di  Gaeta,  and  indeed  I  know  not  what  can  surpass  it.  There,  too,  the  re- 
mains of  the  villas,  "  jactis  in  altum  molibus,"  spoke  loudly  of  the  Roman 
times ;  and  fi*om  Mola  to  Capua,  the  delighfmness  of  every  thing  was  to  me 
perfect  My  own  plans  for  the  summer  are  verv  uncertain ;  we  have  an 
additional  week,  which  of  course  tempts  me,  and  I  did  think  of  going  to 
Corfu,  and  of  trying  to  get  to  Durazzo,  where  Ceesar's  Lines  attract  me 
greatly,  but  I  am  half  afraid  both  of  the  climate  and  quarantine,  and  want 
to  consult  you  about  it,  if,  as  I  hope,  we  shall  see  you  before  the  end  of  the 
half-year.  Spain  again,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Lerida,  is,  I  fear,  out  of 
the  question ;  so  that,  if  I  do  go  abroad,  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  I  again 
visited  Italy. 

I  suppose  that  by  this  time  your  thoughts  are  again  accommodating  them- 
selves to  the  position  of  English  and  of  Oxford  life,  afler  so  many  months 
of  a  sort  of  cosmopolitism.  I  am  afraid  that  war  is  becoming  less  and  less 
an  impossibility,  and,  if  we  get  reconciled  to  the  notion  of  it  as  a  thing  which 
may  be,  our  passions.  I  am  afraid,  will  soon  make  it  a  thing  that  will  be. 

My  own  desire  of  going  to  Oxford  was,  as  you  know,  long 

cherished  and  strong,  but  it  is  quenched  now ;  I  could  not  go  to  a  place 
where  I  once  lived  so  happily  and  peaceably,  and  gained  so  much, — to  feel 
either  constant  and  active  enmity  to  the  prevailing  party  in  it, — or  else,  bv 
use  and  personal  humanities,  to  Become  nrst  tolerant  of  such  monstrous  evil, 
and  then  perhaps  learn  to  sympathize  with  it 


COLZIX.      *T0  J.   p.   GELL,   ESQ. 

Kofby,  Utfeh  3, 1841. 

There  is  really  something  formidable  in  writing  a  letter  to  Van  Diemen's 
Land.  You  must  naturally  delight  in  hearing  from  England,  and  I  should 
wish  to  give  you  some  evidence  that  you  are  not  forgotten  by  your  friends 
at  Rugby ;  yet  how  to  fill  a  sheet  with  facts  I  know  not ;  for  great  events  are 
happily  as  rare  with  us  as  they  used  to  be,  and  the  little  events  of  our  life 
here,  the  scene,  and  the  actors,  are  all  as  well  known  to  you  as  to  ourselves ; 
in  this  respect  contrasting  strangely  with  our  entire  ignorance  of  the  scene 
and  nature  of  your  life  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  where  every  acre  of  ground 
would  be  to  me  full  of  a  thousand  novelties  ;  perhaps  the  acres  in  the  towns 
not  the  least  so.    Again,  the  gigantic  scale  of  your  travelling  quite  dwarfs 
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our  little  summer  excursions.  If  I  were  writing  to  a  man  buried  in  a  conn- 
try  parsonage,  I  could  expatiate  on  our  delightful  tour  of  last  summer,  when 
my  wife,  Mayor,  and  myself,  went  together  to  Rome,  Naples,  and  the  heart 
of  the  Abruzzi.  But  your  journal  of  your  voyage,  and  the  consciousnesi 
tiiat  you  are  at  our  very  antipodes,  with  declining  summer  instead  of  coming 
spring,  at  the  beginning  of  your  short  half-year,  while  we  are  beginning  our 
long  one ;  this  makes  me  unwilling  to  talk  to  you  about  a  mere  excursion  to 
Italy. 

We  have  been  re-assembled  here  for  nearJy  four  months ;  locking  up  m 
at  half  past  six,  callings  over  at  three  and  five,  first  lesson  at  seven.  I  am 
writing  m  the  library  at  Fourth  lesson,  on  a  Wednesday,  sitting  in  that  un- 
dignified kitchen  chair,  which  you  so  well  remember,  at  that  httle  table,  a 
just  nroportional  to  the  tables  of  the  Sixth  themselves,  at  which  you  have 
so  often  seen  me  writing  in  years  past.  And,  as  the  light  is  scarcely  bright 
enough  to  show  the  increased  number  of  my  gray  hairs,  you  mi^ht,  if  yon 
looked  in  upon  us,  fancy  that  time  had  ceased  to  run,  and  that  we  are  the 
identical  thuty-one  or  more  persons  who  sat  in  the  same  place,  at  the  same 
hour,  and  engaged  in  the  very  same  work  when  you  were  one  of  them. 
The  School  is  verv  full,  about  330  boys  in  all,  quiet  and  well  disposed,  I 
believe ;  but  enough,  as  there  will  always  be,  to  excite  anxiety,  and  quite 
enough  to  temper  vanity. 

My  wife,  thank  God,  is  very  well,  and  goes  out  on  the 

pony  regularly,  as  usual.  We  went  to-day  as  fair  as  the  turnpike  on  the 
Dunchurch  Road,  then  round  by  Dead  man's  Corner,  to  Bilton,  and  so  home. 
Hoskyns,  who  is  Sandford's  curate,  at  Dunchurch,  walked  with  us  as  far  at 
the  turnpike.  The  day  was  bright  and  beautiful,  with  gleams  of  sun,  bat 
no  frost  You  can  conceive  the  buds  swelling  on  the  wild  roses  and  haw- 
thorns, and  the  pussy  catkins  of  the  willows  are  very  sofl  and  mouse-like; 
their  yellow  anthers  have  not  yet  shown  themselves.  The  felling  of  trees 
goes  on  largely,  as  usual,  and  many  an  old  wild  and  tangled  hedge,  with  its 
mossy  banks,  presents  at  this  moment  a  scraped  black  bank  below,  and  a 
cut  and  stiff  fence  of  stakes  above ;  one  of  the  minor  griefs  which  have 
beset  m}r  Rugby  walks  for  the  last  twelve  years  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

Of  things  m  general  I  know  not  what  to  say.  The  country  is  in  a  state 
of  much  pofitical  apathy,  and  therefore  Toryism  flourishes  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  commercial  speculation  goes  on  vigorously.  Reform  of  all 
sorts,  aown  to  Talfourd's  Copyright  Bill,  seems  adjourned  sine  die  ;  where- 
fore evil  of  all  sorts  keeps  running  up  its  account,  and  Chartism,  I  suppose, 
rejoices.  The  clergy  are  becoming  more  and  more  Newmanite, — Evangd- 
icalism  being  swallowed  up  more  and  more  by  the  stronger  spell,  as  all  the 
minor  diseases  merged  in  the  plague  in  the  pestilential  time  of  the  second 
year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Yet  one  very  good  bill  has  been  brought 
into  parliament  by  the  Government,  for  the  better  drainage  and  freer  room 
of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  in  large  towns,  and  some  of  the  master  manu- 
facturers are  considering  that  their  workmen  have  something  else  besides 
hands  belonging  to  them,  and  are  beginning  to  attend  to  the  welfare  of  that 
something.  If  reform  of  this  sort,  spreads  amongst  a  class  of  men  so  impor- 
tant, I  can  forgive  much  political  apathy.  Whether  that  unlucky  eastern 
question  will  prove  in  the  end  the  occasion  of  another  general  war,  no  mi^n 
can  tell;  but  ifear  the  full  confidence  of  peace  is  gone,  and  men  no  longer 
look  upon  war  as  impossible,  as-  they  did  twelve  months  since.  God  bless 
you,  my  dear  Gell,  andprosper  all  your  work.  Remember  me  very  kindly 
to  Sir  John  and  Lady  Franklin. 
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CCLXX.      TO  SIR  JOHN   FRANKLIN,   K.C.B.^ 

Rngby,  March  16, 1841. 

I  ought  not  to  have  lefl  your  kind  letter  so  long  unanswered ;  but  I  have 
not,  I  trust,  neglected  its  main  business,  although  I  cannot  report  any  satis- 
factory progress,  for  I  know  not  in  what  state  the  question  now  is,  and  I 
have  been  this  very  day  writing  to  Mr.  Stephen,  to  ask  what  they  are  about, 
and  whether  I  can  be  of  any  further  service. 

My  whole  feelings  go  along  with  Gell's  wishes,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
ihey  ought  to  be  indulged.  It  is  a  great  happiness  to  live  in  a  country 
where  there  is  only  one  Church  to  be  considered  either  in  law  or  in  equity ; 
then  all  institutions  can  take  a  simple  and  definite  character ',  the  schools 
and  the  Church  can  be  identified,  and  the  teaching  in  the  school-room  and 
in  the  Church  may  breathe  the  same  spirit,  and  diner  only'so  far  as  the  one 
18  addressed  to  adults,  the  other  to  children.  All  this  no  one  can  love  more 
than  I  do.  I  have  the  Bishop's  license :  we  have  our  School  Chapel,  where 
the  Church  service  is  duly  performed  ;  I  preach  in  it  as  a  Minister  of  the 
Church,  and  the  Bishop  comes  over  every  two  years  to  confirm  our  boys  in 
it.  I  quite  allow  that  my  position  is  that  which  suits  my  taste,  my  feelings, 
and  my  reason,  most  entirely. 

But  if  I  were  in  Gell's  pface,  as  in  many  other  respects  I  could  not  ex- 
pect all  the  advantages  of  England,  so  neither  could  I  in  this  identification 
of  my  school  with  my  Church.  In  a  British  colony  there  are  other  elements 
than  those  purely  English ;  they  are  involved,  I  think,  in  the  very  word 
**  British,"  which  is  used  in  speaking  of  our  colonies.  Here,  in  England, 
we  Englishmen  are  sole  masters, — in  our  colonies  we  are  only  joint  masters ; 
and  I  cannot,  without  direct  injustice,  make  the  half  right  as  extensive  as 
the  whole  right 

But  whilst  I  quite  acknowledge  the  equal  rights  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, I  acknowledge  no  right  in  any  third  system, — for  a  Church  it  cannot 
be  called, — to  be  dominant  both  over  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  over  us. 
I  would  allow  no.  third  power  or  principle  to  say  to  both  Churches,  "  Neither 
of  you  shall  train  your  people  in  your  own  way,  but  in  a  certain  third  way, 
which,  as  it  is  that  of  neither,  may  perhaps  suit  both."  I  would  have  the 
two  Ctiurches  stand  side  by  side, — each  free  and  each  sovereign  over  its 
own  people;  but  I  do  not  approve  of  such  a  fusion  of  the  one  into  the  other, 
as  would  produce  a  third  substance,  unlike  either  of  them. 

Now,  I  confess  that  what  I  should  like  best  of  all.  would  be  to  see  two 
colleges  founded,  one  an  English  college,  and  the  otner  a  Scotch  college, 
each  giving  its  own  Degrees  in  Divinity,  but  those  l)egrees  following  me 
Decrees  in  Arts,  which  should  be  given  by  both  as  a  University.  Each 
college  possessing  full  independence  within  itself,  the  education  of  the  mem- 
bers of  each  would  in  all  respects  be  according  to  their  respective  Churches, 
while  the  University  authonties,  chosen  equally  from  each,  would  only  bet- 
tie  such  points  as  could  harmoniously  be  settled  by  persons  belonging  to 
difierent  Churches. 

This,  I  think,  would  be  my  beau  ideal  for  Van  Diemen's  Land ;  and  that 
the  English  college  would  quickly  outgrow  the  Scotch  college, — that  it 
would  receive  richer  endowments  from  private  munificence, — that  it  would 
have  more  pupils,  and  abler  tutors  or  professors,  I  do  not  doubt  But  that 
would  be  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  and  justice  would  have  been  done 
to  the  rights  of  Scotland  as  a  member  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  decisive  objection  to  this^  I  suppose,  would  be  Sie  expense.  You 
can  have  only  one  college,  and  I  suppose  may  be  thankful  even  for  that 
What  is  next  best,  then,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  still  to  provide  for  the  equal, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  free  and  sovereign  and  fully  developed  action  of 
both  Chxirches  within  the  same  college,  by  the  appointment  of  two  clergy- 

'  With  regard  to  the  College  in  Van  Diemen's  Land.    See  Letter  cclxyi. 
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men,  the  one  of  the  English,  the  other  of  the  Scotch  Church,  as  neceaaary 
members  of  the  college  always,  with  the  title  of  Dean,  or  such  other  as  may 
be  thought  expedient,  such  Deans  having  the  direct  charge  of  the  religious 
instruction  generally  of  their  own  people ;  the  Dean  of  that  Church  to  which 
the  Principal  for  the  time  bein^  does  not  belong,  being  to  his  own  people  in 
all  religious  matters  both  Principal  and  Dean,  but  the  Dean  of  whose  Church 
the  Pnncipal  is  a  member,  acting  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Prioci- 
pal,  and  the  Principal  himself  taking  a  direct  part  in  the  religious  tearhmg 
of  the  students  of  his  own  communion. 

It  might  be  possible  and  desirable  to  put  the  office  of  Principal  altogether 
in  commission,  and  vest  it  in  a  board  of  which  the  two  Deans  should  be  ex 
officio  members,  and  three  other  persons,  or  one,  as  it  might  be  thought  fit 
Local  knowledge  is  required  to  oecide  the  details. — ^but  in  this  way,  if  Cell 
were  English  Dean,  his  power  and  importance  might  be  equal  to  what  they 
would  be  as  Principal ;  and  his  position  might  be  at  once  less  invidious,  and 
yet  more  entirely  free  and  influential. 

This  solution  of  the  difficulty  had  not  suggested  itself  to  me  before,  but  I 

S've  it  for  what  it  may  be  worm.  I  believe  that  I  see  clearly,  and  hold  fast 
e  principles  on  which  your  college  should  be  founded ;  but  different  ways 
of  working  these  principles  out  may  suggest  themselves  at  different  times, 
and  none  of  them  perhaps  will  suit  your  circumstances ;  for  it  is  in  the  ap- 
plication of  general  principles  to  any  ffi  ven  place  or  condition  of  things,  that 
practical  knowledge  of  that  particular  state  of  things  is  needful,  whicb  I 
cannot  have  in  the  present  case.  Still  the  conclusions  of  our  local  observa- 
tion must  not  drive  us  to  overset  general  principles,  or  to  neglect  them,  &t 
that  is  no  less  an  error. 


CCLXXI.      TO   THE   8AMB. 

Roffbri  April  4,  19S. 

Your  letter  of  the  ISth  of  August  quite  coincides  with  my  wishes,  and 
satisfies  me   also  that  I  may,  without  injustice,  act  according  to  them. 

And  I  am  happy  to  say  that seems  quite  disposed  to 

agree  with  your  view  of  the  subject,  and  to  make  it  a  standing  rule  of  the 
College,  that  the  Principal  of  it  shall  alway^s  be  a  member  of  Sie  Church  of 
England,  if  not  a  clergyman.  My  own  behef  is,  that  our  Colleges  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  are,  with  all  their  faults,  the  best  institutions  of  the  kind  in 
the  world, — at  least  for  Englishmen;  and  therefore  I  should  wish  to  copy 
them  exactly,  if  it  were  possible,  for  Van  Diemen's  Land.  I  only  doubted 
whether  it  were  just  to  Scotland  to  give  a  predominantly  English  character 
to  the  institutions  of  a  British  colony ;  but  your  argument  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  English  law  is,  I  think,  a  good  one,  and  mixed  institutions 
are  to  my  mind  so  undesirable,  that  I  would  rather  have  the  College  Scotch 
altogether,  so  far  as  my  own  taste  is  concerned,  than  that  it  should  repre- 
sent no  Church  at  all.  I  have  always  wished,  and  I  wish  it  still,  that  the 
bases  of  our  own,  as  of  other  Churches,  should  be  made  wider  than  they  are; 
but  the  enlargement,  to  my  mind,  should  be  there,  and  not  in  the  schools: 
for  it  seems  a  solecism  to  me.  that  the  place  of  education  for  the  memben 
of  a  Church  should  not  teach  according  to  that  Church,  without  suppresskoi 
of  any  sort  for  the  sake  of  accommodating  others. 

As  to  the  other  point, — of  there  being  always  an  English  and  Scotch 

clergyman  amongst  the  Fellows  of  the  College, took  your  view  of  the 

case,  and  I  yielded  to  him 6ut,  though  I  do  not  like  to 

urge  any  thing  against  your  judgment,  yet  I  should  like  to  explain  to  yon 
my  view  of  the  case.  I  wish  to  secure  to  members  of  the  Scotch  Church 
the  education  of  their  own  Church, — I  mean  an  education  such  as  their  own 
Church  would  wish  them  to  have,— just  as  I  wish  to  secure  for  our  people 
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a  full  Church  of  England  education.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  not 
afraid  of  sectarian  feelings  and  struggles,  where  men  live  together,  each 
with  a  distinct  recognizedposition  of  his  own^  and  with  his  own  proper  work 
assigned  to  him.  I  dread  much  more  the  effect  of  differences  not  publicly 
recognized,  such  as  those  of  parties  within  the  same  Church.  I r  Roman 
Catholics,  as  such,  had  a  college  of  their  own  at  Oxford,  I  do  not  belieye 
that  there  would  be  holf  the  disputing  or  proselytizing  which  exists  now, 
where  Roman  Catholic  opinions  are  held  by  men  calling  themselves  mem- 
bers of  our  Church.  A  Scotch  clergyman  has  to  do  with  Scotchmen,  as 
English  clergyman  with  Englishmen.  The  national  distinction  would  make 
the  ecclesiastical  difference  natural,  as  I  think,  and  would  take  away  from 
it  every  thing  of  hostility.  But,  however,  as  I  said  before,  I  should  have 
the  greatest  objection  to  pressing  a  point  against  ^our  judgment  I  grieve 
over  the  difficulty  about  tne  name  ofthe  College :  it  seems  to  me  not  a  little 
matter ;  and  how  sadly  does  that  foolish  notion  of  its  being  profane,  help 
the  superstition  to  wmch  it  professes  to  be  most  opposed, — the  superstition 
of  holy  places,  and  holy  things,  and  holy  times.  But  vour  leaving  the  que»- 
don  to  me  Grovernment  seems  quite  the  wisest  way  of  settling  it^ 


CCLXXII.      TO   REV.  TREVBNEN   PENROSE. 

(Who  had  Mkod  him  hii  opioioo  ftboot  ranetioDiog  TMioni  Prorkleot  SoeietiM  by  prtaehiiig  lenDOU 
.   on  thoir  umiTeraarief.) 

Rogbj,  April  10, 1841. 

My  opinion  on  such  points  as  you  have  proposed  to  me,  is  not  worth  the 
fifUeth  part  of  yours,  so  totally  am  I  without  tne  needful  experience.  But 
speaking  as  an  M»wt«?,  I  am  mclined  quite  to  agree  with  you.  These  half 
heathen  clubs,  including,  above  all.  Free  Masonry,  are,  I  think,  utterly  un- 
lawful for  a  Christian  man  :  they  are  close  brotherhoods,  formed  with  those 
who  are  not  in  a  close  sense  our  brethren.  You  would  do  a  great  service, 
if  by  your  sermons,  aided  by  your  personal  influence,  you  could  give  the 
clubs  a  Christian  character.  But  their  very  names  are  unseemly.  A  club 
of  Odd  Fellows  is  a  goodjoke,  but  hardly  a  decent  piece  of  earnest  I  sus- 
pect, however,  that  me  Gfovernment  plans  are  too  purely  economical :  an 
annual  dinner  is  so  much  the  usage  of  all  English  societies,  that  it  seems 
hard  to  deny  it  to  the  poor. 


CCLXXIII.      *  TO   REV.   T.  J.   ORMEROD. 

FozHow,  Jane  19, 1841. 

I  think  that  it  is  very  desirable  to  show  the  connexion  of  the 

Church  with  the  Synagogue,  a  point  on  which  Whately  insists  strongly.  I 
should  also  like  to  go  into  the  question  as  to  the  Ji vyc^om  Siaxaittq  tvv  ajto-- 
0x6lwfj  mentioned  in  that  famous  fragment  of  Irenseus.  That  the  Church 
system,  or  rather  the  Priest  system,  is  not  to  be  found  in  Scripture,  is  as 
certain  as  that  the  worship  of  Jupiter  is  not  the  doctrine  of  the  Qospel :  the 
only  shadow  of  an  apostolical  origin  of  it  rests  on  the  notion,  that  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  surviving  Apostles  altered  the  earlier  Christian 
service,  and  made  the  Eucharist  answer  to  the  sacrifice  of  tiie  Temple.  I 
believe  this  to  be  unsupported  as  to  its  historical  basis,  and  perverted  doc- 
trinaUy :  if  there  be  any  foundation  for  the  fact,  it  was  not  that  the  Eucha- 
rist was  to  succeed  to.the  Temple  sacrifices, — one  carnal  sacrifice,^and  carnal 

>  This  letter  is,  for  the  sske  of  eoavenieiiee,  tnosposed  to  this  place  firom  its  proper 
order. 
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priest  succeeding  to  another; — ^but  that  the  spiritual  sacrifice  of  each  mao'i 
self  to  God,  connected  always,  according  to  fiunsen,  with  the  commemora- 
tion of  Christ's  sacrifice  in  the  Eucharist,  was  now  visibly  the  only  sacrifice 
any  where  offered  to  God ;  and  thus,  as  was  foretold,  the  carnal  worship  had 
utterly  perished,  and  the  spiritual  worship  was  established  in  its  room  That 
the  great  Enemy  should  have  turned  his  very  defeat  into  his  greatest  w- 
tory,  and  have  converted  the  spiritual  self-sacrifice  in  which  each  man  was 
his  own  priest,  into  the  carnal  and  lying  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  is  to  my  mind, 
more  than  any  thing  else,  the  exact  fulfilment  of  the  apostolical  language 
concerning  Antichrist. 


CCLXXIV.      TO   MR.  JUSTICE  COLERIDGE. 

Fox  How,  Jan*  96, 1841. 

Thank  you  for  your  letter,  and  your  remarks  on  my  In- 
troduction. You  speak  of  yourself  as  standing  hall  way  between  Newman 
and  me ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  you  will  or  can  maintam  that  position.  For 
many  years  such  a  middle  position  was  in  fact  that  of  the  majority  of  the 
English  clergy ;  it  was  the  old  form  of  High  Churchism,  retaining  much  of 
Protestantism,  and  uniting  it  with  other  notions,  such  as  Apostolical  Succes- 
sion, for  which  it  had  an  instinctive  fondness,  but  which  it  cherished  indis- 
tinctly, without  pushing  them  to  their  consequences.  Newman — and  I  thank 
him  for  it — has  broken  up  this  middle  state,  by  pushing  the  doctrines  of  the 
Succession,  &c.,  to  their  legitimate  consequences  ;  and  it  appears  now  that 
they  are  inconsistent  with  Protestantism ;  and  Newman  and  his  friends  re- 
pudiate the  very  name  of  Protestant,  disclaim  the  sole  supremacy  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  in  short  hold  every  essential  tenet  of  popery,  though  not  of 
Romanism :  for  they  so  far  agree  with  the  Galilean  Church,  that  they  would 
set  a  General  Council  above  the  Pope ;  but  the  essence  of  Popery,  which  is 
Priesthood,  and  the  mystic  virtue  ol'  ritual  acts  done  by  a  Priesthood,  they 
cling  to  as  neartiiy  as  the  most  vehement  ultramontane  Papists.  Now  that 
the  two  systems  are  set  front  to  front,  I  do  not  think  that  a  middle  course  is 
possible ;  the  Priest  is  either  Christ  or  Antichrist ;  he  is  either  our  Mediator. 
or  he  is  like  the  man  of  sin  in  God's  temple ;  the  "  Church  system  "  is  either 
our  Gospel,  and  St.  John's  and  St.  Paul's  Gospel  is  superseded  by  it,  or  it  is 
a  system  of  blasphemous  falsehood,  such  as  St  Paul  foretold  was  to  come, 
such  as  St.  John  saw  to  be  "  already  in  the  world." 

1  think  that  you  have  not  quite  attended  to  my  argument  in  the  introduc- 
tion^ when  you  seem  to  think  that  I  have  treated  the  question  more  as  one  of 
k  priori  reasoning,  than  of  Scriptural  evidence.  If  you  look  at  the  parag^ph 
beginning  at  the  bottom  of  page  xxix,  you  will  see,  I  think,  that  it  is  most 
fully  acknowledged  to  be  a  question  of  Scriptural  evidence.  It  is  not  my 
fault  if  the  Scriptural  authority  which  tlie  "  Church  system  "  appeals  to,  is 
an  absolute  nonentity.  The  Newmanite  interpretation  of  our  Lord's  words, 
'^  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me,"  you  confess  to  have  startled  you.  Sorely 
it  may  well  startle  any  man,  for  no  Unitarian  comment  on  the  first  chapter 
of  St.  John  could  possibly  be  more  monstrous.  Now,  in  such  matters,  1  speak 
and  feel  confidently  from  the  habits  of  my  life.  My  business  as  schoolmas- 
ter is  a  constant  exercise  in  the  interpretation  of  language,  in  cases  where 
no  prejudice  can  warp  the  mind  one  way  or  another ;  and  this  habit  of  in- 
terpretation has  been  constantly  applied  to  the  Scriptures  for  more  than 
twenty  years  ;  for  I  began  the  careful  study  of  the  Epistles  long  before  I 
left  Oxford,  and  have  never  intermitted  it.  I  feel,  therefore,  even  more 
strongly  towards  a  misinterpretation  of  Scripture  than  I  ^ould  towards  a 
misinterpretation  of  Thucydides.  I  know  that  there  are  passages  in  the 
Scriptures  which  no  man  can  interpret ;  that  there  are  others  of  which  the 
interpretation  is  doubtful;  others,  again,  where  it  is  probable,  but  far  from 
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certain.  This  I  feel  BtroDgly,  and  in  such  places  I  hever  would  speak  other- 
wise than  hesitatingly.  But  this  does  not  hinder  us  from  feeling  absolutely 
certain  in  other  cases :  and  the  Newmanite  interpretation  seems  to  me  to  bo 
of  the  same  class  as  the  lowest  Unitarian,  or  as  those  of  the  most  extrava- 
^nt  fanatics ;  they  are  mere  desperate  shif^  to  get  a  show  of  authority 
irom  Scripture,  which  it  is  felt  after  all  the  Scripture  will  not  furnish ;  for 
the  anxious  endeavour  to  exalt  Tradition  and  Cfhurch  authority  to  a  level 
with  the  Scripture,  proves  sufficiently  where  the  real  support  of  the  cause 
is  felt  to  lie ;  lor  no  man  would  ever  go  to  Tradition  for  the  support  of  what 
the  Scripture  by  itself  teaches  ;  and  in  all  the  great  discussions  on  the 
Trinitarian  question,  the  battle  has  Been  fought  out  of  the  Scripture :  do 
Tradition  is  wanted  to  strengthen  the  testimony  of  St  John. 

I  suppose  it  is  that  men's  individual  constitution  of  mind  determines 
them  greatly,  when  great  questions  are  brought  to  a  clear  issue.  You  have 
oAen  accused  me  of  not  enough  valuing  the  Church  of  England, — the  very 
charge  which  I  should  now  be  inclined  to  retort  against  you.  And  in  both 
instances  the  charge  would  have  a  true  foundation.  Viewing  the  Church  of 
England  as  connected  with  the  Stuart  Kings,  and  as  opposing  the  "  good  old 
cause,"  I  bear  it  no  affection ;  viewing  it  as  a  great  reformed  institution 
and  as  proclaiming  the  King's  supremacy,  and  utterly  denying  the  binding 
authority  of  General  Councils,  and  the  necessity  of  priestly  mediation,  you 
perhaps  would  feel  less  attached  to  it  than  I  am.  For,  after  all,  those  differ- 
ences in  men's  minds  which  we  express,  when  exemplified  in  English  poli- 
tics, by  the  terms  Whig  and  Tory,  are  very  deep  and  comprehensive,  and  I 
should  much  like  to  be  able  to  discover  a  formula  which  would  express  them. 
in  their  most  abstract  shape ;  they  seem  to  me  to  be  the  great  fundamental 
difference  between  thinking  men ;  but  yet  it  is  certain  that  each  of  these  two^ 
^reat  divisions  of  mankind  apprehends  a  truth  strongly,  and  the  Kingdom 
of  God  will,  I  suppose,  show  us  the  perfect  reconciling  of  the  truth  hem  by 
each.  I  think  that  in  opinion  you  will  probably  draw  more  and  more  towards 
Keble,  and  be  removed  farther  and  farther  from  me  ;  but  I  have  a  most  en- 
tire confidence  that  this,  in  our  case,  will  not  affect  our  mutual  friendship, 
as,  to  my  grief  unspeakable,  it  has  between  old  Keble  and  me  ;  because  I 
do  not  think  that  you  will  ever  lose  the  consciousness  of  the  fact,  that  th« 
two  great  divisions  of  which  1  spoke  are  certainly  not  synonymous  with  the 
division  between  good  and  evil ;  that  some  of  the  best  and  wisest  of  mortal 
men  are  to  be  found  with  each ;  nay,  that  He  who  is  our  perfect  example, 
unites  in  Himself  and  sanctions  the  truths  most  loved,  and  the  spirit  most 
sympathized  in  by  each  ;  wherefore,  I  do  not  think  that  either  is  justified  in 
denouncing  tlic  other  altogether,  or  renouncing  friendship  with  it  I  nay« 
run  on  to  an  enormous  length,  but  your  letter  rather  moved  me 

If  you  could  see  the  beauty  of  this  scene,  you  would  think  me  mad  to  leaT«- 
it,  and  I  almost  think  nnrself  so  too.  The  boys  are  eager  to  be  off,  and  I  feel 
myself  that  the  work  of  Rugby  is  far  more  welcome  when  I  come  to  it  as  a 
home  after  foreign  travelling,  than  when  I  only  go  to  it  from  Fox  How,  from 
one  home  to  another,  and  from  what  is  naturall}  the  more  dear  to  the  less 
dear.  Yet  I  should  be  very  false,  and  very  ungrateful  too,  if  1  did  not 
acknowledge  that  Rugby  was  a  very  dear  home ;  with  so  much  of  work,  and 
yet  so  much  of  quiet,  as  my  wife  and  I  enjoy  every  day  when  we  go  out 
with  her  pony  into  our  quiet  lanes. 

We  have  been  reading  some  of  the  Rhetoric  in  the  Sixtk 

Form  this  half-year,  and  its  immense  value  struck  me  agsdn  so  forcibly,  that 
I  could  not  consent  to  send  my  son  to  an  University  where  he  would  lose  it 
altogether,  and  where  his  whole  studies  would  be  formal  merely  and  not  reaL 
either  mathematics  or  philology,  with  nothing  at  all  like  the  Aristotle  and 
Thucydides  at  Oxford.  In  times  past,  the  neglect  of  philology  at  Oxford 
was  so  shameful^  that  it  almost  neutralized  the  other  advantages  of  the  place, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  this  is  so  now :  and  the  utter  neglect  of  vivft  voce 
translation  at  Cambridge  is  another  great  evil;  even  though  by  construing 
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instead  of  traQslating  they  almost  undo  the  good  of  their  Yivk  voce  syslea 
at  Oxford. 


CCLXXV.      TO   THE   SAME. 

F<n  How,  AiH«Ht  1,  16IL 

Thank  yon  for  Randall's  letter.    He  is  one  of  the  many 

'  men  whom  the  course  of  life  has  to  my  regret  parted  me  from ;  I  do  noC 
mean  ^'  parted,"  in  the  sense  of  estranged,  but  simply  hindered  us  Itob 
meeting.  I  was  very  glad  to  see  his  judgment  on  the  matters  in  which  1  am 
so  interested,  and  rejoiced  to  find  how  much  I  agree  with  him.  Indeed  I  do 
not  think  that  we  diner  so  much  as  he  imagines ;  I  think  the  existence  d 
Dissent  a  great  evil,  and  I  believe  my  inclinations  as  litde  lead  me  to  the 
Dissenters  as  any  man's  living.  But  I  do  not  think  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
Christian  unity  of  which  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles  speak  so  earnestly,  is  an 
unity  of  government, — or  that  national  churches,  each  sovereign,  or  c^horchet 
of  a  less  wide  extent  than  national,  each  e<|ually  sovereign,  are  a  breach  d 
unity  necessarily ;  and  again,  if  Dissent  as  it  exists  in  En^and  were  a  breach 
of  unity,  then  there  comes  the  historical  question,  whose  fault  the  breach  is? 
and  that  question  is  not  to  be  answered  summarily,  nor  will  the  true  answer 
ever  lay  all  the  blame  on  the  Dissenters,  I  think  not  so  much  as  half  of  it 

If  you  did  not  object,  I  should  very  much  like  to  write  to  Randall  mysdf 
on  the  point ;  if  it  were  only  to  know  from  what  parts  of  my  writings  he  has 
been  led  to  ascribe  to  me  opinions  and  feelings  wnich  are  certainly  not  i 
in  his  impression  of  them. 


CCLXXV1.     TO   THE   SBV.  JAMBS  RANDALL. 

Fox  How,  Septonber  90^  16CL 

I  read  your  letter  to  Coleridge  with  ereat  interest,  and  wished  much  to 
write  to  you  about  it,  but  I  fear  that  lliave  not  time  to  do  bo.  It  would 
take  rather  a  long  time  to  state  what  I  think  about  Dissent  and  what  is  called 
"  Schism."  I  think  it  a  great  evil,  as  being  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of 
the  perfect  Church,  to  wmch  our  aspirations  should  be  continually  directed. 
But  "  in  fffice  Romuli,"  with  historical  Churches,  and  such  ideas  of  Chuich 
as  have  been  most  prevalent,  Dissent  seems  to  me  to  wear  a  very  different 
aspect  Yet  I  am  not  partial  to  om-  English  Dissenters,  and  think  that 
.  their  views  are  quite  as  narrow  as  those  of  their  opponents.  And  what  good 
is  to  be  done,  will  be  done,  I  think,  much  sooner  by  members  of  the 
Church  than  by  Dissenters. 

What  you  say  of  my  books  is  very  gratifying  to  me.  It  repays  the  labour 
of  writing  in  the  best  manner,  to  know  that  any  thinking  man  has  consid- 
ered what  one  has  written,  and  has  found  in  it  something  to  interest  hin, 
whether  he  agrees  with  it  or  no.  By  the  way,  your  criticism  on  a  passags 
in  my  Christmas  Day  Sermon  is  (juite  just ;  and^  if  my  Sermon  expresses 
any  other  doctrine,*  it  has  failed  in  expressing  my  meaning.  Sur^,  Ids 
not  hold  that  the  Godhead  of  the  Son  is  really  inferior  to  that  of  the  Father, 
but  only  uar  oixoi^o^toy,— that  is,  it  is  presented  to  us  mixed  with  an  inlenor 
nature,  and  also  with  certain  Qualities,  visibility  for  instance,  which  have 
been  sissumed  in  condescension,  but  which  are  sull  what  St  Paul  calls  "as 
emptying  of  the  Divinity,"  presenting  it  to  us  in  a  less  absolutely  peffect 
form,  because  it  is  not  merely  itself,  but  itself  with  something  inferior  joiaed 
to  it 

*  Viz.,  that  Deity  does  not  admit  of  degiess. 
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CCLZXVII.     TO  THE  RBV.  J.   HEARN. 

Jane  S5, 1841. 

I  purpose  leaving  this  place  for  the  Continent  with  my  two  eldest  sons 
on  Monday  next,  and  I  wish  before  we  set  out  to  thank  you  for  your  last 
letter ;  and  to  send  my  earnest  good  wishes  for  the  health  and  welfare, 
temporal  and  eternal,  of  my  dear  uttle  godson.  We  have  been  here  about 
a  week,  af\er  a  half-year  at  Rugby  very  peaceable  as  far  as  regarded  the 
conduct  of  the  boys,  but  very  anxious  as  regarding  their  health.  One  boy 
died  from  pressure  on  the  brain  in  the  middle  of  the  half-year ;  another  has 
died  within  the  last  week  of  fever,  and  a  third,  who  had  been  long  in  a  deli- 
cate state  and  went  home  for  his  health,  is  since  dead  also.  And  besides  all 
these,  four  boys  more  were  at  different  times  at  the  very  point  of  death,  and 
some  are  even  now  only  slowly  and  with  difficulty  recoveringr.  You  may 
conceive  how  much  anxiety  ana  distress  this  must  have  occasioned  us ;  yet 
I  can  most  truly  say,  that  it  is  as  nothing  when  compiired  with  the  existence 
of  any  unusuai  moral  evil  in  the  school ;  far  less  distressing  and  far  less 
harassing. 

This  place  is  very  calm  and  very  beautiful,  and  I  think  would  furnish 
you  with  much  emplo3pnent,  if  you  lived  here  all  the  year.  But  I  am  so 
Ignorant  about  gardening  and  agricultural  matters,  that  I  can  do  little  or 
nothing ;  and  besides,  we  are  away  just  at  those  times  of  the  year  when 
there  is  most  to  be  done. 

I  am  very  glad  you  saw  my  old  friend  Tucker.  He  was  with  us  for  a 
few  days  in  April,  and  he  seemed  to  have  derived  nothing  but  good  in  all 
ways  from  his  stay  in  India.  Before  he  went  out  he  had  for  some  time  been 
growing  more  and  more  of  an  Evangelical  partisan,  and  had  acquired  some 
of  the  narrowness  of  mind  and  pecunarilv  of  manner  which  belong  to  that 
party.  But  his  missionary  life  seems  to  nave  swept  away  all  those  clouds ; 
and  I  found  him  now  with  all  the  simplicity,  hearty  cheerfulness,  affection- 
ateness,  and  plain  sense,  which  he  had  when  a  young  man  at  Oxford^  with 
all  the  earnestness  and  foodness  of  a  ripened  Christian  superadded.  It  was 
one  of  the  most  delightful  renewals  of^intercourse  with  an  old  friend  which 
I  can  ever  hope  to  enjoy. 


CCLXXVIII.      TO   THE   REV.   J.  TUCKER. 

Fox  How,  Aofiitt  8,  1841. 

.  .  ^  .  .  .  I  have  heard  of  you  in  various  quarters  since  your  visit 
at  Rugby^  but  I  do  not  at  all  know  what  your  plans  are^  and  when  you  pro- 
pose leavmg  England.  If  you  can  pay  us  another  visit  at  Rugby  before 
you  sail,  we  shall  all  earnestly  unite  in  entreating  you  to  do  so.  It  was  a 
^eat  gratification  to  me  to  find  that  many  of  our  children  enjoyed  your  visit 
extremely,  and  have  spoken  both  of  it  and  of  your  sermon  which  you 
preached  in  the  church  m  a  manner  that  has  been  very  delightful  to  me. 

For  myself,  my  dear  friend,  your  visit  has  been  a  happiness  greater  than 
I  could  tell  you.  It  assured  me,  that  I  still  possessed  not  only  your  affec- 
tionate remembrances  for  the  sake  of  old  times,  which  I  never  doubted,  but 
your  actual  living  friendship,  unshaken  by  differences  of  opinion,  whatever 
those  differences  might  be.  I  believe  in  my  own  case,  as  otien  happens,  my 
friends  have  exaggerated  those  differences.  Keble,  I  am  sure,  has  ascribed 
to  me  opinions  which  I  never  held,  not  of  course  wilfully,  but  because  his 
sensitiveness  on  some  points  is  so  morbid,  that  his  power  of  judgment  is  pro 
tanto  utterly  obscured.  The  first  shock  of  perceiving  somethmg  that  he 
does  not  like  makes  him  incapable  of  exsimining  steadily  how  great  or  how 
little  that  something  is.  I  had  feared  (therein  very  likely  doing  you  injustice) 
that,  before  you  lefl  England  for  India,  you  had  in  some  degree  shared 
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Keble's  feelings^  though  on  different  grounds ;  and  I  did  not  write  to  too, 
though  with  many  a  wish  to  do  so,  because  one  feels  instinctively  repelled, 
I  think,  from  communicating  with  an  old  friend,  except  on  a  footing  of  equal 
confidence  and  respect ;  and  I  doubted  your  feeling  these  towards  me,  though 
I  did  not  doubt  your  kindness  and  affection.  But  one  or  two  men  have  be- 
haved towards  me  in  the  course  of  my  life  just  as  they  might  have  done, 
being  kind  hearted  and  affectionate  men,  if  I  had  committed  some  great 
crime,  which  rendered  respect  or  friendship  impossible,  though  old  kindneas 
might  still  survive  it  And  this  is  hard  to  bear,  when,  far  from  being  con- 
scious of  such  great  fault  in  myself  in  the  points  which  are  objected  to,  I 
hold  my  faith  in  those  points  to  be  the  most  certain  truth  in  Christ,  and  tlie 
opposite  opinions  to  be  a  most  grievous  and  mischievous  error,  which  I 
only  will  not,  in  the  individual  cases  of  tliose  holding  it,  regard  as  they  re- 
gard my  supposed  error,  because  I  know  that  along*  with  it  there  exist  a 
truth  and  a  goodness  which  I  am  clearly  warranted  m  loving  and  in  believ- 
ing to  be  Christ's  Spirit's  work.  But  your  last  visit  was  so  friendly : — I 
perceived,  too,  that  you  could  bear  things  with  which  you  might  not  agree. 
and  saw  and  felt  with  satisfaction  how  much  there  was  with  which  you  did 
agree, — that  I  was  altogether  revived,  and,  if  I  may  use  St  Paul's  language, 
'<  my  heart  was  enlarged,"  and  I  ventured  to  tell  Fellowes  to  send  you  ray 
new  volume  of  Sermons,  as  to  a  man  who  might  not  and  would  not  agree 
with  all  that  he  found  there,  but  yet  would  not  be  shocked  at  it,  but  would 
believe  that  it  was  intended  to  serve  the  same  cause  to  which  he  was  himself 
devoted.  And  I  have  had  the  full  intention  of  writing  to  you  as  in  times 
past,  if  you  again  sailed  to  India,  or  if  you  remained  in  England ;  of  which 
mtention  be  tUs  present  letter  the  first  fruits  and  pledge. 


CCLXXIX.      TO    THE   SAME. 

Fox  Bow,  Aapvt  19, 1UL 

....  I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  letter,  although,  to  say  the  truth, 
there  were  some  expressions  in  it  which  a  little  disappouited  me.  I  do  not 
know,  in  point  of  fact,  what  our  differences  of  opinion  are.  and  with  regard 
to  Newmanism,  I  had  supposed  that  we  were  mostly  in  agreement  I  should 
have  expected,  therefore,  that  generally  you  would  have  agreed  with  the 
Introduction  to  my  last  volume ;  and  that  your  differences  would  have  been 
rather  with  some  parts  of  the  appendices.  But  I  do  not  mean  by  dis- 
appointment the  finding  more  or  less  of  disagreement  in  opinion,  but  much 
more  the  finding  that  you  still  look  upon  the  disagreement,  be  it  what  it 
may,  as  a  serious  matter,  by  which  I  understand  you  to  mean  a  thing  de- 
serving of  moral  censure ;  as  if,  for  example,  one  had  a  friend  whom  one  re- 
spected and  loved  for  many  good  qualities,  but  whose  temper  was  so 
irritable,  that  it  made  a  considerable  abatement  in  one's  estimate  of  him. 
Of  course,  he  who  believes  his  own  views  to  be  true,  must  beheve  the  oppo- 
site views  to  be  error ;  but  the  great  point  in  our  judgment  and  feelings  to- 
wards men  seems  to  be  not  to  confound  error  with  fault  I  scarcely  know 
one  amongst  my  dearest  friends,  except  Bunsen,  whom  I  do  not  believe  to 
be  in  some  point  or  other  in  grave  error ;  I  differ  very  widely  from  Whately 
on  many  points,  as  I  differ  from  you  and  from  Keble  on  others ;  but  the 
sense  of'^errors  is  with  me  something  quite  distinct  from  the  sense  of  fault, 
and  if  I  were  required  to  name  Keble's  faults  or  yours,  it  would  never  enter 
into  my  head  to  think  of  his  Newmanism  or  your  opinions,  whatever  they 
may  be,  which  differ  from  my  own.  The  fault  would  be  in  ray  judgment, 
and,  you  will  forgive  me  for  saying  so,  the  teeling  as  Keble  does,  and  as  I 
hoped  that  you  now  did  not,  towards  an  error  as  if  it  were  a  fault  and  jodgiog 
it  morally.  We  are  speaking,  you  will  observe,  of  such  errors  as  are  con3as^ 
<ent  with  membership,  not  only  in  Christianity,  but  in  the  same  particular 
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Church ;  and  I  cannot  think  that  we  have  a  right  to  regard  such  as  faults, 
though  we  have  quite  a  right,  a  right  which  1  would  largely  exercise,  to 
protest  against  them  as  mischievous, — mischievous,  it  may  he,  m  a  very  high 
degree,  as  I  think  Newmanism  is. 


CCLXXX.      TO   THE    SAME. 

Fbx  How,  September  S9, 1841. 

I  must  write  a  few  lines  to  you  before  we  leave  Fox  How,  because  my 
first  arrival  at  Rugby  is  likely  to  be  beset  with  business,  and^  I  fear  that 
your  time  of  sailing  is  drawing  near.  Most  heartily  do  I  thank  you  for  your 
last  letter,  and  you  msiy  be  sure  that  I  will  not  trouble  you  on  the  subject 
any  farther.  Nor  do  I  feel  it  necessary,  for  although  it  may  be  that  there  is 
sometjiing  which  I  could  wish  otherwise  still,  yet  I  feel  now  that  it  need  not 
and  will  not  disturb  our  intercourse,  and  therefore  I  can  write  to  you  with 
perfect  content 

You  are  going  again  to  your  work,  which  I  feel  sure  is  and  will  be 
blessed  both  to  otiders  and  yourself.  I  should  be  well  pleased  if  one  of  my 
sons  went  out  hereaf\er  to  labour  in  the  same  field,  but  what  line  they  will 
take  seems  very  hard  to  determine.  They  do  not  seem  inclined  to  follow^ 
Medicine,  and  I  have  the  deepest  abhorrence  of  the  Law,  so  that  two  po- 
fessions  seem  set  aside,  and  for  trade,  I  have  neither  capital  nor  connexion. 
Meanwhile  I  wish  them  to  do  well  at  the  University,  which  will  be  an 
arming  them  in  a  manner  for  whatever  may  open  to  them.  We  shall  leave 
this  place,  I  think,  on  Friday.  This  long  stay  has  doubly  endeared  it  to  ua 
all,  and  though  I  am  thankful  to  be  able  to  get  back  to  Rugby,  yet  there 
will  be  a  sad  wrench  in  leavinsp  Fox  How.  It  is  not  the  mere  outward 
beauty,  but  the  friendliness  and  agreeableness  of  the  neighbourhood  in 
which  we  mix,  simply  as  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  not  as  at  Rugby, 
in  an  official  relation. 

The  School  is  summoned  fer  the  9th  of  October,  but  many  of  the  boys 
will  return,  I  think,  on  Saturday,  so  that  the  work  will  begin  probably  on 
Monday,  but  as  I  have  some  of  tne  Sixth  Form  down  here,  I  have  not  the 
leisure  for  my  History  I  could  have  desired.  I  trust  that  you  will  go  on  with 
your  Journal,  and  that  you  will  hereafter  allow  large  portions  of  it  to  be 

firinted.    I  am  persuaded  that  it  will  do  more  towards  enabling  us  to  realize 
ndia  to  ourselves,  than  any  thing  which  has  yet  appeared. 


CHAPTER  X. 


LAST  YEAR.-PROFESSORSHIP  OP  MODERN  HISTORY  AT  OXFORD.— 
LAST  DAYS  AT  RUOBY.-DEATH.-CONCLUSION. 

It  was  now  the  fourteenth  year  of  Dr.  Arnold's  stay  at  Rugby. 
The  popular  prejudice  against  him,  which  for  the  last  few  years 
had  been  rapidly  subsiding,  now  began  actually  to  turn  in  his  fa- 
vour ; — ^his  principles  of  education,  which  at  one  time  had  provoked 
so  much  outcry,  met  with  general  acquiescence ; — ^the  school,  with 
each  successive  half-year,  rose  in  numbers  beyond  the  limit  within 
which  he  endeavoured  to  confine  it,  and  seemed  likely  to  take  a 
higher  rank  than  it  had  ever  assumed  before ; — the  alarm  which 
had  once  existed  against  him  in  the  theological  world  was  now 
directed  to  an  opposite  quarter ; — ^his  fourth  volume  of  Sermons, 
with  its  Introduction,  had  been  hsuled  by  a  numerous  party  with 
enthusiastic  approbation;  and  many  who  had  loDg  hung  back 
from  him  with  suspicion  and  dislike,  now  seemed  inclined  to  gather 
round  him  as  their  champion  and  leader. 

His  own  views  and  objects  meanwhile  remained  the  same. 
But  the  feeling  of  despondency,  with  which  for  some  time  past  he 
had  regarded  public  affairs,  now  assumed  a  new  phase,  which, 
though  it  might  possibly  have  passed  away  with  the  natural  course 
of  events,  coloured  his  mind  too  strongly  during  this  period  to  be 
passed  over  without  notice. 

His  interest,  indeed,  in  political  and  ecclesiastical  matters  still 
continued ;  and  his  sermon  on  Easter  Day,  1842,  stands  almost  if 
not  absolutely  alone  in  the  whole  course  of  his  school  sermons,  for 
the  severity  and  vehemence  of  its  denunciations  against  what  he 
conceived  to  be  the  evil  tendencies  of  the  Oxford  School.  But  he 
entertained  also  a  growing  sense  of  his  isolation  fit)m  all  parties, 
whether  from  those  with  whom  he  had  vainly  tried  to  co-operate 
in  former  years,  or  those  who,  from  fear  of  a  common  enemy,  were 
now  anxious  to  claim  him  as  an  ally ;  and  it  was  not  without 
something  of  a  sympathetic  feeling  that,  in  his  Lectures  of  this 
year,  he  dwelt  so  earnestly  on  the  fate  of  his  favourite  Falkland, 
<<  who  protests  so  strongly  against  the  evil  of  his  party,  that  he  had 
rather  die  by  their  hands  than  in  their  company — ^but  die  he  must ; 
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for  there  is  no  place  left  on  earth  where  his  sympathies  can  breathe 
freely ; — he  is  obUged  to  leiave  the  country  of  his  affections,  and 
life  elsewhere  would  be  intolerable."  And  it  is  impossible  not  to 
observe  how,  in  the  coivse  of  sermons  preached  during  this  year, 
he  turned  from  the  active  "course"  of  the  Christian  life,  with  its 
outward  '^ helps  and  hindrances,"  to  its  inward  "hopes  and  fears," 
and  its  final  "close;"'  or  how,  in  his  habitual  views  at  this  time, 
he  seemed  disposed,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  to  regard  the  divi- 
sions of  the  Church  as  irreparable,  the  restoration  of  the  Church 
as  all  but  impracticable,  and  "  to  cling,"  as  he  expresses  himself  in 
one  of  his  letters,  "  not  from  choice,  but  from  necessity,  to  the  Pro-* 
testant  tendency  of  laying  the  whole  stress  on  Christian  Religion, 
and  adjourning  his  idea  of  the  Church  sine  die."  It  was  iu  this 
spirit,  also,  that  he  began  to  attach  a  new  importance  to  the  truths 
relating  to  a  man's  own  individual  convictions,  which,  though  al- 
ways occupying  a  prominent  place  in  his  thoughts,  had  naturally 
less  hold  upon  his  sympathies  than  those  which  afiect  man  in 
relation  to  society.  The  controversy  on  Justification  acquired 
greater  interest  in  his  eyes  than  it  had  assumed  before ;  and  he  felt 
himself  called,  for  the  first  time,  to  unfold  his  own  views  on  the 
subject.  The  more  abstract  and  metaphysical  grounds  of  truth, 
divine  and  human,  which  he  had  formerly  been  accustomed  to 
regard  in  its  purely  practical  aspect,  were  now  becoming  invested 
in  his  mind  with  a  new  value.  And, — 'Whilst  in  his  latest  studies 
of  early  Christian  history,  in  the  Epistles  of  Cyprian,  he  dwelt  with 
an  increasing  sympathy  and  admiration,  which  penetrated  even  into 
his  private  devotions,  on  the  endurance  and  self-devotion  of  the  early 
martyrs,  and  on  the  instruction  to  be  derived  from  contemplating 
an  age  "  when  martyrdom  was  a  real  thing  to  which  every  Chris- 
tian might,  without  any  remarkable  accident,  be  exposed,"' — he 
was  also  much  struck  with  ttie  indications  which  these  Epistles 
Seemed  to  him  to  contain,  that  the  Church  had  been  corrupted  not 
only  by  the  Judaic  spirit  of  priesthood,  but  even  more  by  the  Gen- 
tile spirit  of  government,  stifling  the  sense  of  individual  responsi- 
bility. "  The  treatment  of  the  Lapsi,  by  Cyprian,"  he  said,  "  is 
precisely  in  the  spirit  of  the  treatment  of  the  Capuans  by  the  Roman 
Senate,  of  which  I  was  reading  at  the  same  time  for  my  Roman 
History.  I  am  myself  so  much  inclined  to  the  idea  of  a  strong 
social  bond,  that  I  ought  not  to  be  suspected  of  any  tendency  to 
anarchy ;  yet  I  am  beginning  to  think  that  the  idea  may  be  over- 
strained, and  that  this  attempt  to  merge  the  soul  and  will  of  the 
individual  man  in  the  general  body  is,  when  fully  developed,  con- 
trary to  the  very  essence  of  Christianity." 

Such  were  the  general  feelings  with  which  he  entered  on  this 
year — a  year,  on  every  account,  of  peculiar  interest  to  himself  and 
his  scholars.    It  had  opened  with  an  unusual  mortality  in  the 

>  Sermons  XIII.— XXXI V.  in  the  poethnmoiis  volune,  entitled/'  Christitn  Life; its 
Hopes,  iu  Fears,  and  its  Close." 
'  See  Sermons,  yoI.  v.  p.  316. 
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school.  One  of  his  colleagues,  and  seven  of  his  pupils,  mostly  from 
causes  unconnected  with  each  other,  had  been  carried  off  within 
its  first  quarter ;  and  the  return  of  the  boys  had  been  delayed  be- 
yond the  accustomed  time  in  consequence  of  a  fever  lingeriog  in 
Rugby,  during  which  period  he  had  a  detachment  of  the  higher 
Forms  residing  near  or  with  him  at  Fox  How.  It' was  during  his 
stay  here  that  he  received  from  Lord  Melbourne  the  offer  of  the 
Regius  Professorship  of  Modern  History  at  Oxford,  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Dr.  Nares.  How  joyfully  he  caught  at  this  unexpected 
realization  of  his  fondest  hopes  for  his  latest  years,  and  how  bright 
a  gleam  it  imparted  to  the  sunset  of  his  life,  will  best  be  expre^ 
by  his  own  letters  and  by  the  account  of  his  Lectures. 

CCLXXKI.      TO  THE   REV.   DR.   HAWKINS. 

FoK  How,  Aafmtn,  184L 

You  may  perhaps  have  heard  my  news  already,  but  I  must  tell  you  my- 
self, because  you  are  so  much  connected  with  my  pleasure  in  it  I  have 
accepted  the  Regius  Professorship  of  Modern  History,  chiellv  to  gratify  my 
earnest  longing  to  have  some  direct  connexion  with  Oxford ;  and  I  nave 
thought  with  no  small  delight  that  I  should  now  see  something  of  you  in  the 
natural  course  of  things  every  year,  for  my  wife  and  myself  hope  to  take 
lodgings  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  every  Lent  Term,  at  the  end  of  our 
Christmas  holidays,  for  me  to  give  my  Lectures.  I  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  of  accepting  the  office,  though  it  will  involve  some  additioDal 
work,  and  if  I  live  to  leave  Rugby,  the  mcome,  though  not  great,  will  be 
something  to  us  when  we  are  poor  people  at  Fox  How.  But  to  get  a  reg^ 
ular  situation  in  Oxford  would  have  tempted  me,  I  believe,  had  it  been  ac- 
companied by  no  salary  at  all. 


CCLXXXU.      TO   MR.  JUSTICE  COLERIDGE. 

Fox  How,  deptsmber  1, 1811. 

In  the  midst  of  my  perplexities,  practical  and  historical,  I  am  going  to 
indulge  myself  by  writmg  to  you.  My  practical  perplexity  is  about  the 
meetmg  oi  the  school,  which  in  either  way  involves  a  great  responsibility, 
and  the  chance  of  much  inconvenience  and  loss.  I  believe  that  we  might 
meet  next  week  without  any  real  imprudence,  and  that  the  amount  of  fever 
in  Rugby  is  but  trifling ;  but  if  a  single  boy  were  to  catch  it,  after  the  two 
fatal  cases  of  last  half-year,^  the  panic  would  be  so  great  that  we  should 
not  be  able  to  keep  the  school  together,  or  to  reassemble  it  till  after  Christ- 
mas  

My  historical  perplexity  has  caused  me  many  hours  of  work,  and  I  can- 
not yet  see  land.  It  shows  to  me  how  the  most  notorious  facts  may  be  cor- 
rupted, even  very  soon  after  the  occurrence,  when  they  are  subjected  to  no 
careful  and  judicious  inauiry.  Hannibal's  march  from  Capua  upon  Rome, 
to  effect  a  diversion  for  the  besieged  town,  is  of  course  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing parts  of  the  whole  war.  I  want  to  give  it  in  detail,  and  with  all  the 
pamting  possible.  But  it  is  wholly  uncertain  by  what  road  he  advanced 
\3jK)n  Rome,  whether  by  the  Latin  road  direct  from  Capua,  or  by  an  caor- 
n  ous  circuit  through  Samnium,— ^just  the  road  which  we  took  last  summer 
from  Capua  to  Reate, — and  so  from  Reate  on  Rome.  Ccelius  Antipater, 
Polybius,  and  Appian,  all  either  assert  or  imply  the  latter.  Livy  says  the 
former,  and  gives  an  account  of  the  march,  from  Fabius,  I  think,  or  Cwcwsj 
which  is  circumstantial  and  highly  probable  5  but  he  is  such  a  simpietoD, 
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that  alter  having  written  a  page  from  Cincius  or  Fabius,  he  then  copies 
from  some  other  writer  who  nad  made  him  take  the  other  road ;  and,  after 
bringing  Hannibal  by  the  Latin  road,  he  makes  him  cross  the  Anio  to  ap- 
proach Rome,  and  tells  divers  anecdotes,  which  all  imply  that  he  came  by 
the  Valerian  or  Salarian  road ;  for  of  course  the  Latin  road  has  no  more  to 
do  with  the  Anio  than  with  the  Arno.  The  evidences  and  the  probabilities 
are  so  balanced,  and  all  the  narratives  are  sounsatisfactory,  that  I  cannot  tell 
what  to  do  about  it.  And  the  same  sort  of  thing  occurs'  often,  with  such 
constant  uncertainty  as  to  the  text,  in  Livy, — the  common  editions  being 
restored  conjecturally  in  almost  every  page,  where  the  MSS.  are  utterly 
corrapt, — that  the  Punic  War  is  almost  as  hard  in  the  writing  as  in  the  fight- 
ing. 

Now,  about  my  Notes, — I  offended  in  that  matter  deliberately,  having 
always  so  enjoyed  a  history  with  many  notes,  and  having  known  so  many 
persons  feel  the  same,  that  I  multiplied  them  purposely.  But  I  quite  agree 
with  you  that  the  text  ought  to  be  mtelligible  without  them ;  and  if  you  will 
be  so  kind  as  to  point  out  the  passages  which  are  faulty  in  this  respect, 
I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  to  you,  and  will  try  and  n^anage  better  for  the 
future. 

I  thank  you  much  for  your  congratulations  about  the  Professorship.  I 
caught  at  any  opportunity  of  being  connected  again  with  Oxford ;  and  the 
visions  of  Bagley  Wood  and  Shotover  rose  upon  me  with  an  irresistible 
charm.  Then  it  suited  so  well  with  future  living  at  Fox  How,  if  I  may  dare 
to  look  forward ;  giving  me  work  for  my  life,  and  an  income  for  life,  which, 
though  not  large,  would  be  much  to  me  when  I  had  left  Rugby,  (especially 
if  the  Americans  go  on  not  paying  their  just  and  lawful  debts,  whereby  I 
shall  lose  more  than  fifteen  nundred  pounds.)  And  now,  whilst  my  boys 
are  at  Oxford,  it  will  take  me  up  there  from  time  to  time,  and  will  give  me 
a  share  in  the  working  of  the  University,  although  not  a  great  one.  In 
short  there  is  nothing  which  the  Government  could  have  given  me  that 
would  have  suited  all  my  wishes  so  well,  and  great  tvxtj  it  was  that  it  fell 
vacant  only  one  week  before  the  Tories  came  into  power. 

Now  as  to  what  is  to  be  done  in  it  I  shall  follow  your  advice,  and  pon- 
der well  before  I  decide  on  any  thing With  regard  to  party 

questions,  I  should  write  as  I  am  tryins  to  write  in  my  Roman  History, 
avoiding  partisanship  or  personalities ;  out  as  1  have  said  in  the  Preface 
to  the  History,  if  history  has  no  truths  to  teach,  its  facts  are  but  little  worth ; 
and  the  truths  of  political  science  belong  as  much,  I  tbin^  to  an  hi'  torian, 
as  those  of  theology  to  a  Professor  of  Divinity.  As  an  ecclesiastical  histo- 
rian, I  would  try  to  hold  an  equal  balance  between  Catholics  and  Arians, 
but  not  between  Catholicism  and  Arianism ;  and  so  it  seems  to  me  one 
ought  to  deal  with  the  great  principles  of  Government  and  of  Politics,  and 
not  to  write  as  if  there  were  no  truth  attainable  in  the  matter,  but  all  was 
mere  opinion.  Roman  and  English  History  particularly  illustrate  each 
other ;  out  I  do  not  know  how  I  could  more  particularly  connect  my  Lec- 
tures with  the  History.  The  influence  of  the  Roman  Empire  upon  Modern 
Europe  would  naturally  often  be  touched  upon ;  but  the  more  minute  inquiry 
as  to  the  particular  effects  of  the  Roman  law  on  ours,  would  be  beyond  my 
compass ;  and  the  transition  state  from  ancient  to  modern  history  is  not  to 
me  mviting  as  a  period,  and  it  has  besides  been  so  often  treated  of 

is  going  up  to  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  after  the  long  vacation.  We 

do  not  know  him  personally,  but  are  interested  about  him  for  his  friends' 
sake.  If  your  son  Henry  could  show  him  any  countenance,  I  should  be  very 
m^ch  obliged  to  him,  and  you  know  the  value  of  kindness  shown  to  a  fresh- 
man. 

We  unite  in  love  and  kind  re^rds  to  you  and  yours.  I  could  rave  about 
the  beauty  of  Fox  How,  but  I  will  forbear.  I  work  very  hard  at  mowing 
the  grass  amongst  the  young  trees,  which  gives  me  constant  employment 
Wordsworth  is  remarkably  well.  I  direct  to  Ottery,  hoping  that  you  may 
be  there  at  peace,  escaped  from  the  Old  Bailey. 
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CCLXZXIII.      TO   SIR  T.   8.   PA8LBY,   BART. 

Fox  Row,  BeplaBbarS,  MIL 

The  first  Protestant  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  is  to  be  eon- 

secrated  at  Lambeth  next  Wednesday.  He  is  to  be  the  legal  protector  of 
all  Protestants  of  every  denomination  towards  the  Tm'kish  government,  and 
he  is  to  ordain  Prussian  clergjrmen  on  their  signing  the  Augsburff  Confes- 
sion and  adopting  the  Prussian  Liturgy,  and  Englismnen  on  their  subscribiDg 
to  our  Articles  and  Litur^.  Thus  the  idea  of  my  Church  Reform  pam- 
phlet, which  was  so  ridiculed  and  so  condemned,  is  now  carried  into  practice 
oy  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  himself.  For  the  Protestant  Church  of 
Jerusalem  will  comprehend  persons  usin^  different  Liturgies,  and  subscrib- 
ing different  Articles  of  Faith ;  and  it  will  sanction  these  differences^  and 
hold  both  parties  to  be  equally  its  members.  Yet  it  was  thought  ridiculouB 
in  me  to,  conceive  that  a  national  Church  might  include  persons  using  a  dif- 
ferent ritual  and  subscribing  different  articles.  Of  course  it  is  a  grave 
question  what  degrees  of  dinerence  are  compatible  with  the  bond  of  Church 
union ;  but  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  declared  in  the  plainest  lain 
guage  that  some  differences  are  compatible  with  it,  and  this  is  the  great 
principle  which  I  contended  for. 

In  your  letter  of  the  2nd  of  August,  you  ask  whether  I  think  that  a 
Christian  ministry  is  of  divine  appointment  Now  I  cannot  conceive  anr 
Church  existing  without  public  prayer,  preaching,  and  communion,  and 
some  must  minister  in  these  offices.  But  that  these  ^^  some  "  should  be  al- 
ways the  same  persons,  that  thev  should  form  a  distinct  profession,  and, 
(bllowinff  no  other  calling,  should  be  maintained  bjr  the  Church,  I  do  not 
think  to  be  of  divine  appointment,  but  I  think  it  'highly  expedient  that  it 
should  be  so.  In  the  same  way,  government  for  the  Church  is  of  divine  ap- 
pointment, and  is  of  absolute  necessity ;  but  that  the  governors  should  be 
for  life,  or  possess  such  and  such  powers,  or  should  be  appointed  in  such  or 
such  a  way,  all  this  appears  to  me  to  be  lefl  entirely  open.  I  shall  be  venr 
anxious  to  hear  what  reports  Malcolm  gives  of  himself,  when  he  getsahttfe 
used  to  his  new  life. 


CCLXXXIV.      *  TO   REV.  A.   P.  STANLEY. 

RDcby,  a«ptomlMr  99,  IML 

I  have  not  written  to  you  since  I  accepted  the  Profes- 
sorship, though  it  has  made  me  think  of  you  very  often.  I  should  like  very 
much  to  have  your  opinion  as  to  the  best  line  to  choose  in  my.  lectures ;  the 
best  practicable,  that  is,  for,  the  best  aitkuq  is  beyond  my  means  to  compasi. 
I  had  thought  of  trying  to  do  for  England  what  Guizot  beffan  so  weD  for 
France ;  to  start  with  me  year  1400,  and  make  the  first  years  course  com- 

Erise  the  15th  century.  My  most  detailed  historical  researches  happen  to 
ave  related  to  that  very  century,  and  it  gives  you  the  middle  ages  still  un- 
decayed,  yet  with  the  prospect  of  daybreak  near.  I  could  not  bear  to 
plunge  myself  into  the  very  depths  of  that  noisome  cavern,  and  to  have  to 
toil  tnrough  centuries  of  dirt  and  darkness.  But  one  century  will  show 
fully  its  nature  and  details,  the  ripened  corruption  of  the  Church,  and  in 
England  the  ripened  evils  of  the  feudal  aristocracy,  and  those  curious  wars 
of  the  Roses,  which  I  suppose  were  as  purely  personal  and  partv  wan 
without  reference  to  higher  principles,  as  ever  existed.  I  think  1  bM 
write  to  Sir  F.  Palgrave,  and  put  some  questions  to  him  which  he  can  an- 
swer, I  suppose,  better  than  any  one.  Do  you  know  whether  there  existi 
in  rerum  naturii  any  thing  like  a  Domesday  Book  lor  the  15th  century  ?  It 
would  be  very  curious  to  trace,  if  one  could,  the  changes  of  property  pro- 
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duced  by  the  ware  of  the  Roses,  and  the  growth  of  the  English  aristocr&cy 
upon  the  gradual  extinction  of  that  purely  Norman.* 

I  think  of  coming  up  in  Michaelmas  term  to  give  my  Inaugural  Lecture. 
The  interest  which  I  shall  feel  in  lecturing  in  Oxford,  you  can  understand, 
I  think,  better  than  most  men.  As  to  the  spirit  in  which  I  should  lecture 
with  respect  to  the  peculiar  feelings  of  the  place,  the  best  rule  seems  to  me 
to  lecture  exsu^tly  as  I  should  write  for  the  worla  at  large ;  to  lecture,  that 
is,  neither  hostilely  nor  cautiously,  not  seeking  occasions  of  shocking  men's 
favourite  opinions,  yet  neither  in  any  way  humouring  them,  or  declining  to 
speak  the  truth,  however  opposed  it  may  be  torthem.  Oxford  caution  would 
in  me  be  little  better  than  weakness  or  ratting,  especially  now  that  the  To^ 
ries  are  in  the  ascendant 


CCLXXXV.      TO   W.   EMPSON.   ESd. 

l<^«gl>7,  Ootob«r  15, 1641. 

As  each  successive  year  passes,  I  turn  to  Fox  How  with  more 

homelike  feelings,  and  our  long  stay  there  this  summer  has  encouraged  this 
greatly.  It  is  one  of  the  great  recommendations  of  the  Professorship  to  me, 
that  it  will  be  consistent  with  our  living  at  Fox  How,  and  will  only  call  us 
away  for  a  part  of  the  year  to  Oxford,  the  place  to  which  I  still  have  the 
strongest  local  affection  of  any  in  the  world,  next  to  our  valley  of  the  Rotha. 

The  Spanish  journey  was  a  sad  failure  on  the  whole ;  yet  I  saw  much 
that  I  wanted  to  see  in  France,  and  which  will  make  it  quite  needless  to 
travel  south-west  again ;  and  the  two  or  three  hours  of  fine  weather  which 
we  had  between  St.  Jean  de  Luz  and  Irun,  gave  me  a  view  of  the  maritime 
Pyrenees,  and  of  the  union  of  motmtain  and  sea  about  the  mouth  of  the  Bi- 
dassoa,  which  I  shall  not  soon  forget.  The  Landes  also  delighted  me  from 
their  resemblance  to  the  New  Forest;  the  glades  of  heath,  surrounded  by 
wood,  and  the  dark  iron-coloured  streams  fringed  with  alders,  were  quite 
like  the  south  of  Hampshire,  and  delighted  me  greatly. 

Our  eldest  son  is  jzone  up  to  Oxford  this  day,  to  commence  his  residence 
at  Balliol.  It  is  the  first  separation  of  our  family^  for,  from  our  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, all  our  nine  children  have  hitherto  lived  at  home  together,  with 
very  short  exceptions,  but  now  it  will  be  so  lio  more. 

1  have  read  Stepnen's  article  on  Port  Royal,  with  great  admiration ;  it 
seems  to  be  at  once  eloquent,  wise,  and  good.  Is  it  not  strange  that  the 
Guelf  and  Ghibelin  contest  should  oe  again  reviving,  as  in  fact  it  is,  and  the 
greatest  questions  of  our  days  are  those  which  touch  the  nature  and  powers 
of  the  Church  ?  I  have  been  resuling  Lamennais,  and  recognizing  the  true 
Guelf  union  of  democracy  and  priestcraft,  such  as  it  existed  in  Guelf  Flor- 
ence of  old.  The  Sans  Culotte,  with  the  mitre  on  his  head,  smd  the  bandage 
over  his  eyes,  is  to  me  the  worst  Sans  Culotte  of  all.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
good  accounts  of  Seton  Karr,  and  greatly  envy  Eton  their  gill  of  a  writer- 
ship. 


CCLXXXTI.     TO  REV.  T.   HILL,   VICAR  OP  CHESTERFIELD. 

(Not  Mnooallj  aoqaainted  with  him.) 

Raffb7,OetolMrS9,1841. 

Allow  me  to  offer  you  my  sincere  thanks  for  your  kind  letter,  and  for  the 
Bermon  which  you  have  had  the  goodness  to  send  me,  and  which  I  have 
read  with  great  pleasure.  It  is  encouraging  to  find  that  there  are  still  cler- 
gymen who  are  not  ashamed  of  the  term  Protestant,  and  who  can  understand 

I  This  pltn,  u  will  be  leeo,  he  altered. 
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that  the  essence  of  Popery  does  not  consist  in  the  accidental  exaltation  of 
the  Bishop  of  Rome,  but  in  those  principles  which  St.  Paul  found  in  the 
Judaizing  Christians,  even  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  Gospel,  and  which 
are  just  as  mischievous,  whether  they  happen  to  mclude  the  doctrine  of  the 
■upremacy  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  or  no. 

With  regard  to  printing  the  Introduction  to  my  last  volume  ol  bermow 
•eparateiy,  1  trust  to  be  permitted  ere  long  to  publish  the  substance  af  it, 
somewhat  enlarged,  in  a  small  volume,  which  may  yet  exceed  the  size  of  a 
pamphlet.  I  am  very  unwilling  to  publish  again,  m  the  form  of  a  pamphlet, 
as  it  appears  to  mc  to  give  a  personal  and  temporary  character  to  a  discus- 
tfion  which  belongs  to  all  times  of  the  Church,  and  really  involves  the  most 
fundamental  principles  of  Christianity.  .^       ,  n  i 

Thanking  you  most  sincerely  for  your  good  wishes,  I  would  earnestly 
and  seriously  crave  to  be  remembered  in  your  prayers,  and  believe  me  thai 
to  feel  that  any  of  my  brother  ministers  of  Chnst,  to  whom  1  am  nerwMially 
unknown,  are  yet  interested  about  me,  is  one  of  the  greatest  earthly  encour- 
agements and  comforts  which  God  in  His  mercy  could  vouchsafe  to  me. 


CCLXXXVII.      TO   AN   OLD   PDPIL.      (d.) 

Bogbj,  October  30, 1841. 

You  seemed  to  think  that  I  was  not  so  charitable  towardi 

thcNewmanites  as  I  used  to  be  towards  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  you  say 
that  the  Newmanites  are  to  be  regarded  as  entirely  Roman  Catholics.  I 
think  so  too,  but  with  this  grave  difference,  that  they  are  Roman  Cath<^ics 
at  Oxford  instead  of  at  Oscott,— Roman  Catholics  signing  the  Articles  of  a 
Protestant  Church  and  holding  offices  in  its  ministry.  Now,  as  I  know  that 
you  are  a  fair  man,  and  I  think  that  Oxford  has  as  yet  not  deprived  you  of 
your  wideness  of  mind,  it  is  a  real  matter  of  interest  to  me,  to  know  how  the 
fact  of  these  men  being  Roman  Catholics  in  heart,  which  I  quite  allow,  can  be 
other  than  a  most  grave  charge  against  them,  till  they  leave  Oxford  and  our 
Protestant  Church.  I  cannot  at  all  conceive  how  you  can  see  this  otherwise, 
any  more  than  I  can  conceive  how  you  can  acquit  Tract  90  of  very  serious 
moral  delinquency.    For  surely  the  Feathers  Tavern  petitioners  would  have 

been  quite  as  much  justified  in  retaining  their  preferments  as and are 

justified  in  remaining  in  our  ministry.  Neither  does  it  seem  to  me  to  be  a  just 
argument  respecting  the  Articles  any  more  than  about  other  things,  to  insist 
that  they  shall  be  every  thing  or  nothing.  I  very  gladly  signed  the  Petition 
for  alterations,  because  I  agree  with  you  in  thinking  that  subscriptions  can- 
not be  too  carefully  worded ;  but  after  all,  the  real  honesty  of  a  subscriptioa 
appears  to  me  to  consist  in  a  sympathy  with  the  system  to  which  you  s^b- 
gcnbe,  in  a  preference  of  it,  not  negatively  merely,  as  better  than  others,  but 
positively,  as  in  itself  good  and  true  in  all  its  most  characteristic  points.  Now 
the  most  characteristic  points  of  the  English  Church  are  two ;  that  it  main- 
tains what  is  called  the  Catholic  doctrine  as  opposed  to  the  early  heresies, 
and  is  also  decidedly  a  reformed  Church  as  opposed  to  the  Papal  and  priestly 
system.  It  seems  to  me  that  here  is  the  stumoling  block  of  the  Newmanites. 
They  hate  the  Reformation ;  they  hate  the  Reformers.  It  were  scarce  po»- 
aible  that  they  could  subscribe  honestly  to  the  opinions  of  men  whom  ibey 
hate,  even  if  we  had  never  seen  the  process  of  their  subscription  in  detail 

Undoubtedly  I  think  worse  of  Roman  CathoUcism  in  itself  than  I  did 
tome  years  ago.  But  my  feelings  towards  [a  Roman  CatholicJ  are  quite 
different  from  my  feelings  towards  [a  Newmanite],  because  1  thmk  Ae  one 
a  fair  enemy,  the  other  a  treacherous  one.  The  one  is  the  Frenchman  in 
his  own  uniform,  and  within  his  own  prsesidia  j  the  other  is  the  Frenchman 
disguised  in  a  red  coat,  and  holding  a  post  within  our  prssidia,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  betraying  it.    I  should  honour  the  first,  and  hang  the  second. 
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CCLXXXYIII.      TO   MR.   JUSTICE   COLERIDGE. 

(In  tlliuioD  to  an  election  for  the  Profeieorahip  of  Poetry  at  Oxford.) 

Rugby,  November  19, 1841. 

Seriously  I  should  feel  glad  to  be  able  to  vote  conscien- 
tiously for  a  Newmanite,  but  except  on  matters  of  science,  I  hardly  see  how 
this  could  be.  That  is,  I  can  conceive  no  moral  subject  on  which  I  should 
wish  to  see  a  Newmanite  placed  in  the  situation  of  a  teacher  in  Oxford. 
Earnestly  do  I  wish  to  live  peaceably  with  them  while  I  am  in  residence, 
neither  shall  it  be  my  fault  if  I  do  not.  But  courteous  personal  intercourse, 
nay,  personal  esteem  and  regard,  are  different  things,  I  think,  from  assisting 
to  place  a  man,  whose  whole  mind  you  consider  perverted,  in  the  situation 
of  a  teacher.  That  is,  I  think,  true  in  theory ;  but  what  I  hope  to  find-when 
I  get  up  to  Oxford,  is  that  the  Newmanites'  minds  are  not  wholly  pe'rverted ; 
that  they  have  excellences  which  do  not  appear  to  one  at  a  distance,  who 
knows  them  only  as  Newmanites ;  and  in  this  way  I  hope  that  my  opinion 
of  many,  very  many,  of  the  men  who  hold  Newman's  views,  may  become 
greatly  more  favourable  than  it  is  now,  because  I  shall  see  their  better  parts 
as  well  as  their  bad  ones.  And  in  the  same  way  I  trust  that  many  of  them 
will  learn  to  think  more  favourably  of  me.* 

I  go  up  to  read  my  Inaugural  Lecture  on  the  2d  of  December,  and  I 
have  written  about  two-thirds  of  it.  I  think  that  you  will  approve  of  it ;  I 
have  tried  earnestly  to  be  cautious  and  conciliatory,  without  any  concealment 
or  compromise.  We  are  full  to  overflowing,  and  so  it  seems  we  are  likely 
to  be  after  the  holidays.  All  you  say  of  Seiwyn  is  quite  in  accordance  with 
what  I  hear  of  him  from  others.  May  God's  blessing  be  on  him  and  on  his 
work. 


CCLXXXIX.       TO   CHEVALIER   BUNSEN. 

Rngby ,  November  S9, 184 !. 

I  rejoice  very  deeply  at  the  prospect  of  your  remaining  in  England,  not 
only  on  personal  grounds,  because  we  shall  keep  you  among  us,  and  have 
Mrs.  Bunsen  here  with  you,  but  also  publicly,  because  I  delight  to  think 
that  the  relations  between  Prussia  and  England,  most  important  now  to  the 
whole  world,  will  be  watched  by  one,  to  whom  the  peace  and  mutual  friend- 
ship of  both  countries  are  so  precious  as  they  are  to  you.  The  only  draw- 
back isj  that  I  fear  this  post,  honourable  and  important  as  it  is,  may  seem 
to  detain  you  from  those  prospects  of  a  home  in  your  own  land,  in  which  I 
can  so  fully  sympathize,  for  we  are  both  approaching  the  age  when  '<  ex 
iongft  navigatione  jam  portum  prospicimus,"  and,  even  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  undiminished  vigour,  still  the  thought  of  rest  mingles  in  my  dreams 
of  the  future  more  oilen  than  it  did  ten  years  ago.  And  yet,  when  I  think 
of  the  works  that  are  to  be  done — every  where  I  suppose  more  or  less,  but 
here  in  England  works  of  such  vastness  and  of  such  necessity  also, — I  could 

'  Extract  from  a  letter  to  the  same  on  November  23d  : — "  I  am  not  satisfied  with 
what  I  have  written,  because  I  see  that  it  does  not  express  both  how  much  I  shonld  have 
enjoyed  voting  with  yon,  and  also  how  entirely  I  agree  with  you  as  to  the  general  prin- 
ciple, that  Oxford  elections  should  not  be  decided  on  party  grounds.  But  then  this 
Newmanisra  appears  to  me  like  none  of  the  old  parties  of  our  youth,  Whig  and  Tory, 
High  Church  and  Low  Church,  and  it  is  our  estimate  of  this,  I  am  afraid,  which  is  ihe 
great  difference  between  us.  I  do  not  know,  and  am  almost  afraid  to  ask,  how  far  you 
go  along  with  them,  and  yet  if  you  go  along  with  them  farther  than  I  think,  I  am  un- 
consciously saying  things  which  would  be  unkind.  Only  I  am  sure  that  morally  you  are 
not  and  cannot  be  what  some  of  them  are,  and  I  never  look  upon  our  differences  as  by 
any  possibility  diminishing  my  love  for  you.  My  fear  from  ray  experience  in  other  cases 
woo  Id  have  been  that  it  would  affect  your  love  iov  me,  had  it  not  been  for  that  delightful 
letter  of  yours  just  before  I  went  abroad,  for  which  I  cannot  enough  thank  you." 
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long  for  years  of  Btrength,  if  it  might  be,  able  to  do  aometfaing  where  tht 
hum  blest  efforts  are  so  needed. 

1  go  up  to  Oxford  on  the  2d  of  December,  Thursday  week,  to  read  my 
Inaugural  Lecture.  I  suppose  it  is  too  much  to  hope  that  you  could  be 
there,  but  it  would  ^ive  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  utter  my  first  words  in 
Oxford  in  your  hearmg.  1  am  going  to  give  a  general  sketch  first  of  the 
several  parts  of  History  generaUy,  and  their  relation  to  each  other,  and  then, 
of  the  peculiarities  of  Modern  History.  This  will  do  very  well  for  an  Inan-' 
ffurai  Lecture — but  what  to  choose  for  my  course  after  we  return  from  Fox 
How  I  cap  sccu-cely  tell,  considering  how  little  time  I  shall  have  for  any  deep 
research,  and  how  important  it  is  at  the  same  time  that  my  first  Lectura 
should  not  be  superficial Our  Examination  begins  on  Wednes- 
day, still,  as  Thucvdides  is  done,  and  gone  to  the  press,  and  as  my  Lecture 
will  be  finished,  I  nope,  in  one  or  two  evenings  more,  I  expect  to  be  able  to 

go  on  again  with  my  History  before  the  end  of  the  week,  and  I  may  do  a 
tde  in  It  before  we  go  to  Fox  How. 

^  On  the  2d  of  December  he  entered  on  his  Professorial  duties, 
by  delivering  his  Inaugural  Lecture.  His  school  work  not  pennit- 
ting  him  to  be  absent  more  than  one  whole  day,  he  left  Rugby  with 
Mrs.  Arnold,  very  early  in  the  morning,  and  occupying  himself 
from  the  time  it  became  light  in  looking  over  the  school  exercises, 
reached  Oxford  at  noon.  The  day  had  been  looked  forward  to 
with  eager  expectation,  and  the  usual  lecture-rooms  in  the  Claren- 
don Buildings  being  unable  to  contain  the  crowds  that,  to  the  num- 
ber of  four  or  five  hundred,  flocked  to  hear  him,  the  "Theatre" 
was  used  for  the  occasion ;  and  there,  its  whole  area  and  lower 
galleries  entirely  filled,  the  Professor  arose  from  his  place,  amidst 
the  highest  University  authorities  in  their  official  seats,  and  in  that 
clear  manly  voice,  which  so  long  retained  its  hold  on  the  memory 
of  those  who  heard  it,  began,  amidst  deep  silence,  the  opening 
words  of  his  Inaugural  Lecture. 

Even  to  an  iudifierent  spectator,  it  must  have  been  striking, 
amidst  the  general  decay  of  the  professorial  system  in  Oxford,  ai^ 
at  the  time  when  the  number  of  hearers  rarely  exceeded  thirty  or 
forty  students,  to  see  a  Chair,  in  itself  one  of  the  most  important  in 
the  place, — but  which,  from  the  infirmities  of  the  late  Professor, 
had  been  practically  vacant  for  nearly  twenty  years, — ^filled  at  last 
by  a  man  whose  very  look  and  manner  bespoke  a  genius  and  ^leigy 
capable  of  discharging  its  duties  as  they  had  never  been  discharged 
before ;  and  at  that  moment  commanding  an  audience  unprece- 
dented in  the  range  of  Academical  memory :  the  oppressive  atmos^ 
phere  of  controversy,  hanging  at  that  particular  period  so  heavily 
on  the  University,  was  felt  at  least  for  the  time  to  be  suddenly 
broken ;  and  the  whole  place  to  have  received  an  element  of  fresh- 
ness and  vigour,  such  as  in  the  course  of  the  lecture  itself  he  de- 
scribed in  his  sketch  of  the  renovation  of  the  worn  out  geneiations 
of  the  Roman  empire  by  the  new  life  and  energy  of  the  Teutonic 
races.  But  to  many  of  his  audience  there  was  the  yet  deeper  inte- 
rest of  again  listening  to  that  well-known  voice,  and  gazing  on  that 
well-known  &ce,  in  the  relation  of  pupils  to  their  teacher, — of  see- 
ing him  at  last,  after  years  of  misapprehension  and  obloquy,  stand 
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in  his  proper,  place,  in  his  professorial  robes,  and  receive  a  tribute 
of  respect,  so  marked  and  so  general,  in  his  own  beloved  Oxford, — 
of  heauring  him  unfold  with  characteristic  delight  the  treasures  of 
his  favourite  study  of  History,  and  with  an  emotion,  the  more 
touching  for  its  transparent  sincerity  and  simplicity,  declare,  "  how 
deeply  he  valued  the  privilege  of  addressing  his  audience  as  one  of 
the  Professors  of  Oxford," — ^how  "there  was  no  privilege  which  he 
more  valued,  no  public  reward  or  honour  which  could  be  to  him 
so  welcome."' 

It  was  curious  that  the  Professorship  should  have  twice  seemed 
to  be  on  the  point  of  escaping  from  his  hold,  once  by  an  accidental 
mistake  shortly  after  his  appointment,  and  now,  immediately  after 
his  Inaugural  Lecture,  by  various  difficulties,  which  arose  from 
imperfect  information  respecting  the  regulations  of  an  office  that 
had  been  so  long  dormant  But  these  difficulties,  which  are  ex- 
plained, so  far  as  is  necessary,  in  the  ensuing  letters,  were  removed 
on  a  more  complete  understanding  of  them  between  himself  and 
the  University  authorities ;  the  oath,  which  he  had  refused  to  take, 
as  incompatible  with  a  sense  of  his  duties  as  Professor,  was  found 
to  be  no  part  of  the  original  institution ;  and  accordingly,  finding 
that  he  could  still  retain  his  office,  after  finishing  the  first  seven  of 
his  Lectures  during  the  earlier  part  of  his  Christmas  vacation  at 
Fox  How,  he  came  up  to  Oxford  to  deliver  them  during  the  first 
three  weeks  of  the  Lent  Term  of  1842,  during  which  he  resided 
there  with  his  whole  family- 

The  recollections  of  that  time  will  not  easily  pass  away  from  the 
memory  of  his  audience.  There  were  the  Lectures  themselves, 
with  the  unwonted  concourse  which  to  the  number  of  two  or  three 
hundred  flocked  day  after  day  to  the  Theatre  Jo  listen  with  almost 
breathless  attention  to  a  man,  whose  opinions,  real  or  supposed, 
had  been  in  the  minds  of  many  of  his  hearers  so  long  associated 
with  every  thing  most  adverse  to  their  own  prepossessions ;  there 
was  his  own  unfeigned  pleasure,  mingled  with  his  no  less  unfeigned 
surprise,  at  the  protracted  and  general  enthusiasm  which  his  pres- 
ence enkindled ;  his  free  acknowledgment  that  the  favour  shown 
to  him  was  in  great  measure  the  result  of  circumstances  over  which 
he  had  no  control,  and  that  the  numerous  attendance  which  his 
Lectures  then  attracted,  was  no  sure  pledge  of  its  continuance. 
There  are  many  too,  who  will  love  to  recall  his  more  general  life 
in  the  place ;  the  elastic  step  and  open  countenance,  which  made 
his  appearance  so  conspicuous  in  the  streets  and  halls  of  Oxford ; 
the  frankness  and  cordiality  with  which  he  met  the  welcome  of 
his  friends  and  pupils ;  the  anxiety  to  return  the  courtesies  with 
which  he  was  received  both  by  old  and  young  ;  the  calm  and  dig- 
nified abstinence  from  all  controversial  or  personal  topics;  the 
interest  of  the  meeting  at  which,  within  the  walls  of  their  common 

^  Inaug.  liect.  p.  43. 
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college,  he  became  for  the  first  time  personally  acquainted  with' 
that  remarkable  man,  whose  name  had  been  so  long  identified  in 
his  mind  with  the  theological  opinions  of  which  he  regarded  Oxford 
as  the  centre.  All  his  early  love  for  the  place  and  its  associations 
returned,  together  with  the  deeper  feelings  imparted  by  later  years ; 
day  by  day,  on  his  return  from  Oriel  Chapel  lo  his  house  in  Beau- 
mont Street,  he  delighted  to  linger  in  passing  the  magnificent 
buildings  of  the  Radcliffe  Square,  glittering  with  the  brightness  of 
the  winter  morning  ;  and  as  soon  as  his  day's  work  was  over,  he 
would  call  his  children  or  his  pupils  around  him,  and,  with  the 
ordnance  map  in  his  hand,  set  out  to  explore  the  haunts  of  his  early 
youth,  unvisited  now  for  more  than  twenty  years ;  but  still  in  their 
minutest  details- -the  streams,  the  copses,  the  solitary  rock  by 
Bagley  Wood,  the  heights  of  Shotover,  the  broken  field  behind 
Ferry  Hincksey ,  with  its  several  glimpses  of  the  distant  towers  and 
spires — remembered  with  the  freshness  of  yesterday. 

"  And  so  ends  our  stay  in  Oxford,"  were  the  few  words  at  the 
close  of  his  short  daily  journal  of  engagements  and  business,  "  a 
stay  of  so  much  pleasure  in  all  ways  as  to  call  for  the  deepest 
thankfulness.  May  God  enable  me  to  work  zealously  and  thank- 
fully through  Jesus  Christ." 

In  turning  from  the  personal  to  the  public  interest  of  his  Pro- 
fessorial career,  its  premature  clase  at  once  interposes  a  bar  to  any 
full  consideration  of  it ;  in  this  respect  so  striking  a  contrast  to  the 
completeness  of  his  life  at  Rugby,  in  its  beginning,  middle,  and 
end.  Yet  even  in  that  short  period,  the  idea  of  his  office  had  pre- 
sented itself  to  him  already  in  so  lively  a  form,  as  to  impart  a  more 
than  temporary  interest  both  to  what  he  did  and  what  he  intended 
to  do. 

His  actual  course  was  purely  and  in  every  sense  of  the  word 
"  introductory."  As  the  design  of  his  first  residence  in  Oxford  was 
not  to  gain  influence  over  the  place  so  much  as  to  familiarize  him- 
self with  it  after  his  long  absence  ',  so  the  object  of  his  first  Lec- 
tures was  not  so  much  to  *  impart  any  historical  knowledge,  as  to 
state  his  own  views  of  history,  and  to  excite  an  interest  in  the 
study  of  it.  The  Inaugural  Lecture  was  a  definition  of  History  in 
general,  and  of  Modem  History  in  particular ;  the  eight  following 
Lectures  were  the  natural  expansion  of  this  definition  ]  and  the 
statement  of  such  leading  difficulties  as  he  conceived  a  student 
would  meet  in  the  study  first  of  the  external  life,  and  then  of  the 
internal  life  of  nations.  They  were  also  strictly  "  Lectures :"  it  is 
not  an  author  and  his  readers,  but  the  Professor  and  his  hearers, 
tliat  are  brought  before  us.  Throughout  the  course,  but  especially 
in  its  various  digressions,  is  to  be  discerned  his  usual  anxiety, — ^in 
this  case  almost  as  with  a  prophetic  foreboding, — to  deliver  his  tes- 
timony before  it  was  too  late  on  the  subjects  next  his  heart ;  which 

^  "  Fcbraary  2,  Wednesdaf.    Dined  in  ball  at  Oriel,  and  met  Newman.    Eveoiag 
at  Hawkina'i.''— Entry  from  MS.  Jonnuil. 
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often  imparts  to  them  at  once  the  defect  and  the  interest  of  the  out- 
pouring of  his  natural  conversation.  And  again,.it  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  they  were  addressed  not  to  the  world,  but  to  Oxford  ; 
no  one  but  an  Oxford  man  could  have  delivered  them — ^no  one  but 
an  Oxford  man  could  thoroughly  enter  into  them  ;  it  was  the  wants 
of  Oxford  that  he  endeavoured  to  supply,  the  tendencies  of  Oxford 
that  he  presupposed,,  the  scenery  of  Oxford  that  supplied  his  illus- 
trations. But  with  these  allowances,  they  are  not  a  fragment  but 
a  whole,  not  brought  together  at  random,  but  baj^d  upon  a  regular 
plan  ;  though,  from  their  peculiarly  personal  and  local  character, 
they  will  probably  never  be  read  with  an  intereist  equal  to  that 
with  which  they  were  heard^ 

Having  made  this  introduction  to  his  Professorial  duties,  he* 
felt  that  those  duties  themselves  were  yet  to  begin.  Their  detaUs,. 
of  course,  were  not  yet  fixed  in  his  own  mind,,  or,  so  far  as  they 
were  conte{nplated  by  him>  would  have  been  open  to  subsequent 
modificatious.  But  their  general  outline  had  already  assumed  a 
definite  shape.  So  long  as  he  remained  at  Rugby,  his  visits  must 
necessarily  have  been  confined  to  little  more  than  three  weeks^ 
every  year,  a  disadvantage  which  seemed  to  him  in  some  measure 
counterbalanced  by  the  influence'  and  opportunities  of  his  station 
as  Head-master  of  a  great  public  school.  During  these  periods^, 
which  would  have  been  extended  after  his  retirement  from  Rugby, 
he  intended  to  give  his  regular  course  of  Lectures,  which  were 
naturally  the  chief^  but  not  in  his  judgment  the  only  duty  of  his 
office.  It  was  his  hope  to  excite  a  greater  interest  in  History  gen? 
orally  than  existed  in  the  University ;  and  with  a  view  to  this  it 
had  been  his  intention,  when  he  first  accepted  the  chhir,.-— an  in- 
tention which  was  subsequently  suspended  during  the  reconsider- 
ation of  the  Statutes  of  the  Professorship, — to  devote  the  salary,,  so 
long  as  he  remained  at  Rugby,  to  the  foundation  of  scholarships  in 
Modern  History.  Even  of  the  Lectures  themselves,,  as  of  his 
school-lessons  at  Rugby,  he  felt  that  "  they  may  assist  our  eflbrts,. 
but  can  in  no  way  supersede  them."  And,  accordingly,,  in  the 
last  Lecture  he  mentioned  the  various  authorities  connected  with 
the  subject  of  his  intended  course  for  the  next  year,  in  "  the  hope 
that  many  might  thus  co-operate,  and  by  their  separate  researches 
collect  what  no. one  man  could  have  collected  alone  f  knowing 
that  if  "  any- one-  shall  learn  any  thing  from  me,  he  may  be  sure 
also  that  he  may  impart  something  to  me  in  return,  of  which  I  was 
ignorant." 

And  further,  he  looked  forward  to  the  position  belonging  to  him,, 
not  merely  as  a  lecturer  in  History,  but  as  one  of  the  Professorial 
body  in  Oxford,  to  the  insight  which  be  should  gain  into  the  feel- 
ings of  the  place,  to  the  influence  which  he  might  exercise  by 
intercourse  with  the  younger  students,  and  to  the  share  which  he 
might  take  amongst  the  leading  members  of  the  University,  in  at- 
tempting to  carry  out  some  of  ttiose  academical  changes  whioh  he 
had  long  had  at  heart.    Nor  did  he-  ovedooki.  in  the  existing^ state* 
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of  Oxford,  the  importance  of  his  station  as  a  counterpoise  to  what 
he  believed  to  be  its  evil  tendencies,  though  at  the  same  time  it 
was  in  full  sincerity  that  he  assured  his  audience,  in  his  parting 
address  to  them,  '<  He  must  be  of  a  different  constitution  from  mine, 
who  can  wish,  in  the  dischai^e  of  a  public  duty  in  our  common 
University,  to  embitter  our  academical  studies  with  controversy,  to 
excite  angry  feelings  in  a  place  where  he  has  never  met  with  any 
thing  but  kindness,  a  place  connected  in  his  mind  with  recollec- 
tions, associations,  and  actual  feelings,  the  most  prized  and  the 
most  delightful." 

With  regard  to  the  subject  of  his  Lectures,  it  was  his  intentioD 
to  deliver  a  yearly  course  of  at  least  eight  Lectures,  in  which  he 
was  to  endeavour  to  do  for  English  History  what  Guizot  in  his 
Lectiures  on  the  Civilization  of  France  had  begun  for  French  His- 
tory. His  first  design  had  been,  as  has  already  appeared,  to  have 
started  with  the  15th  century.  But  upon  its  being  represented  to 
him  that  this  could  hardly  be  taken  as  a  fair  representation  of  the 
middle  ages,  he  finally  i^esolved  on  the  plan  which  he  annomiced 
in  his  last  Lecture,  of  commencing  with  the  14th  century,  not  as 
being  equally  with  the  13th  century  a  complete  specimen  of  the 
system  in  Europe  generally,  but  as  being  the  period  in  which 
English  institutions  and  characters  first  acquire  any  especial  inter- 
est, and  so  more  fitted  for  the  design  of  his  own  Lectures. 

In  these  successive  courses  he  would  have  been  enabled  to 
include  not  only  many  new  fields  of  inquiry,  but  most  of  those  sub- 
jects which  had  been  long  the  subjects  of  his  study  and  interest,  and 
which  he  had  only  been  withheld  from  treating  by  want  of  time 
and  opportunity.  His  early  studies  of  the  contest  of  Charles  the 
Bold  and  of  Louis  XL,  and  of  the  fate  of  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of 
Prague,  of  which  his  mind  had  always  retained  a  lively  impression ; 
— his  somewhat  later  studies  of  the  times  of  the  English  Reforma- 
tion,,in  which  he  used  to  say  it  was  necessary,  above  all  other  his- 
torical periods,  "  not  to  forget  the  badness  of  the  agents  in  the 
goodness  of  the  cause,  or  the  goodness  of  the  cause  in  the  badness 
of  the  agents ;" — would  here  have  found  their  proper  places.  He 
had  long  desired,  and  now  doubtless  would  have  endeayouied 
fully  to  describe  the  reigns  of  the  two  first  Geoiges,  *'  the  deep 
^calm  of  the  first  seventy  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,"  which, 
as"  the  abused  trial  rime  of  modem  Europe,  and  as  containing 
within  itself  the  seeds  of  our  future  destiny,"  had  always  had  such 
a  hold  upon  his  interest,  that  at  one  time  he  was  on  the  point  of 
sacrificing  to  a  detailed  exposition  of  this  period  even  his  History 
of  Home.  And  hese,  also,  he  would  have  aimed  at  realizing  some 
of  ,those<more  general  views,  for  which  his  office  would  have  givea 
him  ample  scope — his  long  cherished  intention  of  bringing  the  *'  Poli- 
1ics">of  his  favourite  Aristotle  to  bear  on  the  problems  of  modem 
times  and  couhddes, — ^his  anxiety  to  call  public  attention  to  the 
social  evils  of  the  lower  classes  in  England,  which  he  would  have 
iried  to  analyze  and  expose  in  the  process  of  their  formation  and 
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growth, — ^his  interest  in  tracing  the  general  laws  of  social  and  po- 
litical science,  and  the  symptoms  of  advancing  age  in  the  human 
race  itself;  and  his  longing  desire,  according  to  his  idea^  of  what 
the  true  history  of  the  Church  should  be,  of  unfolding  all  the  vari- 
ous elements,  physical  and  intellectual,  social  and  national,  by 
which  the  moral  character  of  the  Christian  world  has  been  affected, 
and  of  comparing  the  existing  state  of  European  society  with  the 
ideal  Church  in  the  Apostolical  age,  or  in  his  own  anticipations  of 
the  remote  future. 

This  was  to  be  his  ordinary  course.  The  statutes  of  his  Pro- 
fessorship required,  in  addition,  terminal  lectures  on  Biography. 
In  these,  accordingly, — though  intending  to  diversify  them  by  oc- 
casional lectures  on  general  subjects,  such  as  Art  or  Language, — 
he  meant  to  furnish,  as  it  were,  the  counterpoise  to  the  peculiarly 
English  and  political  element  in  his  regular  course,  by  giving  not 
national,  but  individual  life,  not  British,  but  European  History.  Thus 
the  first  was  to  have  been  on  "  The  Life  and  Time  of  Pope  Gregory 
the  First,  or  the  Great,''  as  the  name  that  stands  at  the  opening  of 
the  history  of  Christian  Europe.  The  next  would  have  been 
Charlemagne,  whose  coronation  he  had  already  selected  as  the 
proper  termination  of  ancient  History ;  and  along  with  or  succeed- 
ing him,  the  Life  of  Alfred.  What  names  would  have  followed 
can  only  be  conjectured.  But  he  had  intended  to  devote  one  lecture 
to  Dante,  in  the  fourteenth  century  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
without  speculating  on  the  wide  field  of  later  times,  that  pne  such 
biography  would  have  described  "  the  noblest  and  holiest  of  mon- 
archs,  Louis  IX. ;"  and  that  he  would  have  taken  this  opportunity 
of  recurring  to  the  eminent  Popes  of  the  middle  ages,  Gregory  VII. 
and  Innocent  III.,  whose  characters  he  had  vindicated  in  his  earlier 
works,'  long  before  that  great  change  in  the  popular  view  respect- 
ing them,  which  in  this,  as  in  many  other  instances,  he  had  fore- 
stalled at  a  time  when  his  opinion  was  condemned  as  the  height 
of  paradox. 

How  far  any  or  all  of  these  plans  would  have  been  realized, — 
what  effect  they  would  have  had  upon  the  University  or  upon 
English  literature — what  would  have  been  the  result  of  his  coming 
into  personal  contact  with  men,  whom  he  had  up  to  this  time 
known  or  regarded  only  as  the  representatives  of  abstract  systems, 
— ^how  far  the  complete  renewal  of  his  intercourse  with  Oxford 
would  have  brought  him  that  pleasure,  which  he  fondly  anticir 
pated  from  it, — are  questions  on  which  it  is  now  useless  to  specu- 
late. The  Introductory  Lectures  were  to  be  invested  with  the 
solemnity  of  being  the  last  words  which  he  spoke  in  his  beloved 
University.  The  expressions,  always  habitual  tp  him,  but  in  this 
volume  occurring  with  more  than  usual  frequency : — "  if  I  am: 
allowed  to  resume  these  lectures  next  year" — "  if  life  and  health 

1  See  SermonB»  vol.  iv.  p.  111. 

'  Pamphlet  on  "  the  Roman  Catholic  Claima,"  in  1829,  and  on  "the  Principles  of. 
Charch  Reform/'  in  1833. 
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be  spared  me" — "  if  God  shall  permit,"  were  to  be  justified  by  his 
own  unexpected  call ;  the  anxiety  which  he  describes,  when  a 
man  is  cut  off  by  sudden  death,  "  to  know  whether  his  previous 
words  or  behaviour  indicated  any  sense  of  his  coming  fate,"  was  to 
be  exemplified  in  his  own  case  to  the  very  letter.* 


CCZC.      TO   REV.  DR.  HAWKINS. 

Sofby,  December  4, 184L 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  notices  of  my  lecture.  With  regard  to 
the  influence  of  the  Jews,  I  could  not  have  noticed  that  as  a  new  eTement, 
because  it  has  already  been  at  work  before,  and  I  was  considering  merely 
what  prospect  there  was  of  any  new  race  arising,  to  add  a  new  power  to 
those  which  have  hitherto  been  in  operation. 

With  regard  to  the  other  two  points,  I  am  afraid  that  there  will  be  a  differ- 
ence between  us,  though  I  am  not  sure  how  far  we  differ  as  to  the  object  of 
a  state.  I  liked  the  first  part  of  Gladstone's  book  as  to  its  conclusions,  Ihougfa 
I  did  not  much  like  all  nis  arguments.  In  the  second  part  I  differed  from 
him  utterly. 

I  did  not  mean  to  say  any  thing  about  the  Chhrch  more  than  might  be 
iaid  by  all  persons  of  whatever  opinions,  nor  more,  indeed,  than  is  implied 
by  the  very  fact  of  an  Establishment  I  do  not  think  that  my  words  said 
any  thing  about  the  Church  being  an  instrument  in  the  State's  hand,  either 
expressly  or  by  implication.  Certainly,  I  did  not  mean  to  say  a  word  on 
that  topic  which  could  give  suspicion  to  any  one ;  for  of  course  it  was  my 


desire  to  have  at  any  rate  a  peaceable  beginning. 

We  both  enjoyed  our  day  extremely,  and  it  has  given  me  a  very  good 
heart  for  my  nej 
found  all  well. 
Westmoreland. 


heart  for  my  next  appearance  in  Oxford.    We  got  home  about  eleven  and 
found  all  well.    We  have  still  more  than  a  fortnight  before  we  start  for 


CCXCI.      TO   THE   REV.   F.  C.   BLACKBTONE. 

Rugby,  Deeember  17,  1841. 

I  believe  that  my  Professorship  pleases  me  even  more 

than  that  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  even  with  a  Stall  at  Christ  Church  added 
to  it.  I  do  not  wish  to  leave  Rugby  yet,  as  the  income  of  a  stall  would  not 
enable  me  to  educate  my  sons  nearly  as  well  as  I  can  do  at  present,  besides 
the  extreme  comfort  of  having  their  school  education  completed  under  my 
own  teaching.  And  then  Modern  History  embraces  all  that  I  most  want 
to  touch  upon  in  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  has  much  besides  of  the  deepest 
interest  to  me,  which  I  could  not  have  included  under  the  other.  I  cannot 
tell  you  the  delight  which  I  have  in  being  able  to  speak  at  Oxford  on  the 
points  which  I  am  so  fond  of;  and  my  Inaugural  Lecture  was  so  kindly 
received  that  it  gives  me  great  hopes  of  being  able  to  do  something.  I  do 
dread  the  conflict  of  opinions  in  which  I  must  be  more  or  less  involved ;  but 
tiien  I  also  feel  that  the  cause,  which  I  earnestly  believe  to  be  that  of 
Christ's  faith,  wants  all  the  suppnort  in  Oxford  which  it  can  get ;  and  from 
my  numerous  pupils  I  have  some  peculiar  advantages,  which  hardly  any 
4)ne  else  could  nave. 

^  Lectures  on  Modem  History,  first  edition,  pp.  155, 139, 151. 
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CCXCII.      *T0  THE  HEV.   R.  THORPE. 

Ftiz  How,  Chriatmat  Day,  1841. 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  extracts  which  you  have  sent  me,  and 
etill  more  for  your  kmd  letter.  I  often  think  that  I  should  be  better  qualified 
to  assist  those  who  are  in  doubt  as  to  these  questions,  if  I  could  understand 
what  there  is  in  the  opposite  opinions  which  recommends  itself  particularly 
to  the  mind.  I  can  understand,  for  instance,  the  Calvinistic  and  Arminian 
controversy^,  both  sides  appearing  to  me  to  have  something  in  their  favour 
both  in  Scripture  and  in  Philosophy,  although  I  think  not  equally.  But  here 
I  cannot  perceive  what  is  the  temptation,  i.  e.  what  ground  of  Scripture  or  of 
reason,  what  need  of  the  human  mind, — nay,  even  what  respectable  weakness 
there  is,  which  craves  the  support  of  those  opinions  to  which  I  am  so  opposed. 
I  am  well  aware  that  there  must  be  something  to  fascinate  such  minds  as  I 
have  known  overcome  by  them.  But  I  never  yet  have  been  able  to  make 
out  what  it  is ;  and,  being  thus  painfully  out  of  sympathy  with  the  persons 
80  affected,  I  am  unable  to  be  or  the  service  to  them  which  I  could  wish  to 
be.  And  this  may  account  to  you  at  least,  for  any  thing  which  may  seem 
harsh  or  over-positive  in  my  writing  against  them.  It  is  difficult  to  speak 
hesitatingly  on  points  which  you  feel  to  be  the  most  clear  and  certain  truths 
in  existence ;  and  it  is  difiicult  to  speak  with  consideration  of  what  appears 
to  you  not  error  merely,  but  error  absolutely  unaccountable — error  so  extra- 
ordinary as  to  appear  equivalent  to  an  absolute  delusion.  And  therefore 
you  will  do  me  a  great  service  if  ever  you  can  make  me  understand  what  is 
the  attractive  side  of  these  opinions — ^attractive,  I  mean,  to  those  who  believe 
and  are  familiar  with  the  Scriptures,  and  therefore  are  persuaded  that  they 
hold  already,  as  far  as  their  own  sin  and  infirmity  will  allow  them,  all  that 
hope  and  strength  and  comfort — and  these  resting  immediately  on  a  Divine 
Author, — which  these  opinions  would  give  us  through  a  human  or  formal 
medium.  Many  years  ago  Keble  told  me  that  the  sin  forbidden  to  us  by  the 
second  commandment  was,  he  thought,  the  having  recourse  to  unauthorized 
mediators  or  means  of  approach  to  God.  Now  the  whole  of  these  opinions 
seem  to  me  to  be  susceptible  of  this  definition,  that  ^ey  contain  a  great 
variety  of  ways  of  breaking  the  second  commandment,  and  nothing  else. 


CCXCIII.     TO   MR.  JUSTICE   COLERIDGi;. 

Fox  How,  December  96,  1841. 

I  will  say  nothing  about  the  Oxford  contest,  nor  about  the 

matters  connected  with  it,  only  asking  you  to  consider  your  expression  about 
^*  descending  all  the  way  to  my  level"  in  religious  opinions.  Is  it  not  rather 
assuming  the  question  to  call  my  views  tow  and  the  opposite  ones  high? 
You  know  that  I  should  urge  the  authority  of  St  Paul  for  reversing  the 
epidiets,  according  to  his  language  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  Neither 
are  my  opinions  properly  low  as  to  Church  authority.  I  am  for  High  Churchy 
but  no  Priest ;  mat  is,  I  no  more  entertain  a  low  sense  of  the  Church,  by 
denying  the  right  and  power  of  the  Priesthood,  than  I  entertain  a  low  sense 
of  tiie  State  or  of  Law,  because  I  deny  the  authority  of  xvitavpiSn;,  or  of  those 
oligarchies  which  Aristotle  calls  Svvdarncu.  I  am  not  saying  whether  I  am 
right  or  wrong,  only  contending  that  the  opposite  views  have  no  rig^ht  to  be 
c^led  high  in  comparison  with  mine,  either  religiously  or  ecclesiastically. 

I  will  remember  what  you  say  about  Vincentius  Lirinensis,  and  will  see 
the  passage  in  Bishop  Jeob ;  but  I  doubt  excessively  his  references  to  all 
the  men  to  whom  he  appeals.  Of  course  every  body  would  allow  that 
"  duod  plerunupie^  quod  a  pluribus,^^  d;c.,  is  an  authority,  and  that  I  have 
admitted ;  but  the  question  is,  whether  it  be  a  paramount  authority. 

Wordsworth  is  in  high  force,  and  I  hope  that  we  shall  see  much  of  nim  while 
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we  are  here.  The  country  is  in  most  perfect  beau^.  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
much  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  all  the  conclusion  of  your  letter ;  and  I  trust 
that  I  shall  enter  into,  and  act  in  the  spirit  of  it  But  how  startling  is  it  to 
see  how  quietly  opposite  opinions  lie  side  by  side,  so  long  €is  neither  are  en- 
tertained keenly;  but,  when  both  become  deep  and  real  convictions,  then 
toleration  is  no  longer  easy.  I  dreamt  some  years  ago  of  a  soflening  of  the 
opposition  between  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants,  having  been  beguiled 
by  the  appeurent  harmony  subsisting  between  them,  while  tne  principles  of 
both  were  slumhering.  But  I  do  not  dream  of  it  now ;  for  the  principles  are 
eternally  at  variance,  and  now  men  are  beginning  to  feel  their  principles, 
€uid  act  on  them.  I  should  not  now  be  surprised  if  I  live  to  see  a  time  a 
persecution ;  and  the  histories  of  the  old  martyrs  appear  to  me  now  things 
which  we  may  ourselves  be  called  upon  to  realize,  for  wherever  men  arc 
not  indifferent,  I  doubt  greatly  whether  they  are  much  advanced  in  charity. 


CCXCIV.      TO   THE   REV.   DR.   HAWKINS. 
(With  ngard  t«  diffionltiet  in  th«  lUtalet  of  tb«  PloTeflMnhipw) 

Fox  How,  DooenberfiS,  IM. 

The  matter  lies  in  a  short  compass,  the  present  regulations 

could  not  be  observed  without  injury  to  the  University,  if  I  were  resident  al- 
together and  had  nothing  to  do  with  Rugby.  Twenty  Lectures  a  year,  if 
they  are  to  be  such  as  a  Professor  of  History  in  Oxford  ought  to  give,  can- 
not be  prepared  in  a  vear.  I  could  give  fiAy,  on  the  other  hand,  or  any 
number  which  might  oe  required,  if  I  made  my  course  an  abridgment  of 

all  Modem  History, collected  apparently  from  some  popular 

book  like  Russell.  Mv  object  would  be  to  give  eight  Lectures  every  year 
like  Guizot's  on  French  Iiistonr,  for  the  history,  cUefly  the  intemdl  history 
of  England,  beginning  at  the  nfleenth  century.  It  would  be  a  work  for  my 
life,  and  eight  Lectures  a  year  would  be,'  I  am  sure,  as  much  as  any  man 
could  give  with  advantage.  My  present  course  will  be  introductoir.  on  the 
method  of  reading  History ;  and  this  too,  will  consist  of  eight  Lectures. 
Now  I  am  willing  to  go  on  with  the  present  regulations,  if  the  University 
think  it  advisable,  provided  always,  that  I  am  required  to  take  no  oath  about 
them ;  because  then  as  much  of  the  salary  may  be  forfeited  now,  as  the 
Vice-Chancellor  may  think  proper,  and  the  question  of  reducing  the  number 
of  Lectures  may  be  considered  at  leisure,  before  I  come  to  leave  Rugby. 
But  feeling  earnestly  desirous  to  do  the  duty  of  the  Professorship  efficiently, 
and  believing  that  I  can  do  it,  I  think  I  may  ask  the  sanction  ofthe  Univer- 
sity  authorities  for  an  application  to  the  GJovernment  about  the  regulations, 
to  nave  them  altered  as  regards  the  number  of  Lectures,  and,  I  think,  also, 
to  take  away  the  oath,  if  such  a  thing  be  not  required  of  other  Professors. 
In  the  last  century,  there  was  a  sad  recklessness  in  requiring  oaths  on  all 
occasions  worthy  or  unworthy ;  but  there  is  a  better  feelmg  now  prevalent 

ana  I  should  hope  to  show  that  without  the  oath  the  duty  might 

be  done  effectually. 

In  the  meantime  this  uncertainty  is  very  inconvenient,  because  we  have 
actually  engaged  our  house  in  Oxford,  and  I  shall  have  enough  to  do  to 
finish  my  Lectures  in  time  if  they  are  wanted,  and,  if  they  are  not  wanted, 

I  can  ill  afford  the  time  to  work  upon  them But  this  cannot  be 

helped,  onljr  the  oath  is  a  serious  matter ;  and  if  I  am  required  to  take  it  to 
the  regulations  attached  to  my  patent,  1  have  no  alternative  but  to  refuse  it 
most  positively.  We  are  all  well  here,  and  have  the  most  beautiful  wea- 
ther ;  the  mountain  tops  all  covered  with  snow,  and  all  their  sides  and  the 
valleys  rich  with  the  golden  ferns  and  the  brown  leaves  of  ^e  oaks. 

[The  regulations  in  question  were  found  not  to  be  in  force.] 
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COXCy.   TO  MR.  JUSTICE  COLERIDGE. 

Fox  How,  Deeenbor  31, 1841. 

J 'After  explaining  the  difficulties  about  the  Professorship.]  I  do  not  like 
ertaking  more  than  I  can  do,  or  being  thought  to  do  the  work  of  my  place 
inefficiently.  And  I  would  rather  give  up  the  Professorship  a  hundred 
times  than  to  be  thought  to  make  a  job  of  it  Yet  I  do  value  it  very  much, 
and  look  forward  to  having  great  parties  of  the  young  men  of  the  various 

S-eat  schools  with  no  smaU  pleasure.  I  shall  ask  our  Rugby  men  to  bring 
eir  friends  of  other  schools,  when  they  are  good  men.  And  I  hope  to 
see  some  of  my  boys  and  girls  well  bogged  in  me  middle  of  Bagley  Wood. 
It  is  the  last  night  of  the  year.  May  the  new  year  begin  and  go  on  happily 
with  us  both,  and  I  think  that  at  our  age,  we  begin  to  feel  that  the  word 
"  happy"  has  no  light  meaning,  and  requires  more  than  mere  worldly  pros- 
perity or  enjoyment  to  answer  to  its  signification.  Our  family  greetmgs  to 
all  yours. 


CCXCVI.      TO  THE  SAME. 

Fox  How,  Janmry  9, 184& 

I  have  nearly  finished  six  Lectures,  although  I  scarcely 

know  whether  I  shall  deliver  them.  If  I  do  go  up  to  Oxford,  many  things, 
I  can  assure  you,  have  been  in  my  thoughts,  which  I  wished  gradually  to 
call  men's  attention  to ;  one  in  particular,  which  seems  to  me  a  great  scan- 
dal, the  debts  contracted  by  the  young  men,  and  their  backwardness  in  pay- 
ing them.  I  think  that  no  part  of  this  evil  is  to  be  ascribed  to  tiie  tradesmen, 
because  so  completely  are  the  tradesmen. at  the  mercy  of  the  under-gradu- 
ates,  that  no  man  dares  refuse  to  give  credit ;  if  he  did,  his  shop  would  be 
abandoned.  The  Colleges  take  care  to  secure  themselves  by  requiring 
caution  money,  and  other  expedients ;  and  I  cannot  but  think,  that  their  au- 
thority might  be  exerted  to  compel  payment  to  tradesmen  with  nearly  the 
same  regi3arity  as  they  exact  their  own  battells. 


CCXCVII.      TO  THE   REV.  J.   BEARN. 

Fox  How,  Jtmiary  17,  1842. 

I  do  not  like  to  leave  your  kind  letters  unanswered,  lest  you  should  think 
that  I  am  indifierent  to  receiving  them,  which  would  be  most  far  from  the 
truth ;  and  yet  I  have  been  so  busy,  and  still  am,  that  it  not  only  makes  it 
difficult  to  find  time  to  write  letters,  but  it  makes  them  not  worth  reading 
when  they  are  written,  because  it  so  engrosses  me  with  one  or  two  pursuits 
that  it  leaves  me  nothing  to  communicate  which  can  be  of  intere'st  to  others. 
Next  week,  I  suppose,  our  life  will  have  variety  and  excitement  enough, 
when  we  go  up  to  Oxford,  with  all  our  family,  and  are  established  at  our 
house  in  Beaumont  Street,  which  we  have  taken  for  three  weeks.  Never- 
theless, I  prefer  writing  from  the  delicious  calm  of  this  place,  where  the 
mountains  raise  their  snowy  tops  into  the  clear  sky  by  this  dim  twilight, 
with  a  most  ghost-like  solemnity ;  and  nothing  is  heard,  far  or  near,  except 
the  sound  of  the  stream  through  the  valley.  1  have  been  walking  to-day  to 
Windermere,  and  went  out  on  a  little  rude  pier  of  stones  into  the  lake,  to 
watch  what  is  to  me  one  of  the  most  beautiful  objects  in  nature,  the  life  of 
blue  water  amidst  a  dead  landscape  of  snow ;  the  sky  was  bright,  and  the 
wind  fresh,  and  the  lake  was  dancing  and  singing  as  it  were,  while  all  along 
its  margin  lay  the  dead  snow,  covering  every  thing  but  the  lake, — plains  and 
valleys  and  mountains.  I  have  admired  the  same  thin^  more  than  once  by 
the  sea  side,  and  there  the  tide  gives  another  feature  m  the  broad  band  of 
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brown  shingles  below  high-water  mark,  interposed,  between  the  snow  and 
the  water.  We  have  been  here  more  than  three  weeks,  and,  as  it  alwayi 
does,  the  place  has  breathed  a  constant  refreshment  on  me,  although  I  have 
never  worked  harder ;  having  done  six  of  my  Lectures,  besides  a  large  cor- 
respondence about  the  school  matters,  as  usual  in  the  nolida^B.  I  have,  in 
all,  written  seven  Lectures,  and  leave  one  more  to  be  written  in  Oxford,  and 

this  last  week  I  hope  to  devote  to  my  History We  have 

been  all  well,  and  as  my  children  grow  up,  we  are  so  large  and  compaBioo- 
able  a  party,  that  we  need  no  society  out  of  ourselves.  This  is  a  great 
change  in  later  married  life,  when  your  table  is  always  full  without  coinpa- 
ny,  and  you  live  in  the  midst  of  a  large  party.  And  I  am  sure  that  its  effect 
is  to  make  you  shrink  from  other  society,  which  is  not  wanted  to  enliven 
you,  and  which,  added  to  a  large  family  in  the  house,  becomes  almost  fa- 
tiguing. 

I  will  say  nothing  of  my  deep  interest  in  this  Oxford  election,  and  in  the 
progress  of  the  Newmanite  party,  on  which  so  many  seem  to  look  either 
complacently  or  stupidly,  who  vet  cannot  really  sympathize  with  it.  But  I 
shall  see  and  hear  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  of  all  this  during  my 

stay  in  Oxford I  hedf  envy  you  your  farming  labours,  and 

wish  you  all  manner  of  success  in  them.  I  could  enter  with  great  delight 
into  planting,  but  I  am  never  here  at  the  right  season,  and  at  Rugby  I  have 
neither  the  time  nor  the  ground. 


CCXCVIII.      TO   REV.   HERBERT   HILL. 

Oxford,  Pttbniuy  9,  1818. 

If  Mrs.  Nichols*  is  alive  and  sensible,  both  my  wife  and 

I  would  wish  to  give  her  our  affectionate  remembrances.  I  can  quite  feel 
what  you  say,  as  to  the  good  of  sitting  by,  and  watching  her  patience.    It 

is  a  great  lesson  to  learn  how  to  die Our  stay  here  has 

even  surpassed  my  expectations,  and  the  country  is  more  beautiful  than  my 
recollections,  but  my  keen  enjoyment  of  it  makes  me  satisfied  that  my  dis- 
like of  the  Rugby  country  proceeds  from  no  fond  contrast  with  Westmore- 
land, but  from  its  own  imsurpassable  dulness.  I  was  to  day  in  the  valley 
behind  S.  Hincksey,  and  in  the  thickets  of  Barley  Wood.  I  went  up  to  town 
to  see  the  King  or  Prussia  at  Bunsen's,  and  there  met  both  Maurice  and 
Carlyle.  We  go  down  on  Friday.  All  join  in  kindest  regards  to  Mrs.  Hifl, 
and  m  love  to  the  babies,  begging  Katie's  pardon  for  the  affront  of  so  calling 
her. 


CCXCIX.      TO   AN    OLD   PUPIL,      (k.) 

Oxford,  Febnnry  8,  184L 

I  think  the  question  of  the  expediency  of  your  residing 

for  some  time  at  Oxford  is  rather  difficult.  But  on  the  whole,  unless  yon 
have  some  special  object  in  coming  here  which  I  do  not  know,  I  think  that 
I  should  advise  against  it.  This  place  appears,  at  this  moment,  to  be  over- 
ridden with  one  only  influence,  which  is  so  predominant  that  one  must 
either  yield  to  it,  or  be  living  in  a  state  of  constant  opposition  to  those 
around  one,  a  position  not  very  agreeable.  Besides,  are  you  not  already 
engaged  more  usefully  both  to  yourself  and  others,  than  you  could  be  here, 
and  reading  what  you  do  read  in  a  healthier  atmosphere  ?  I  say  this,  but  yet 
there  is  not  a  man  alive  who  loves  this  place  better  than  I  do,  and  I  have 

'  A  poor  woman  near  Fox  How. 
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enjoyed  our  fortnight's  stay  here  even  more  than  I  expected.  I  have  been 
in  no  feuds  or  controversies,  and  have  met  with  nothing  but  kindness ;  but 
then  my  opinions  are  so  well  known,  that  they  are  allowed  for  as  a  matter  of 
course,  so  that  my  difficulty  here  is  less  than  that  of  most  men.  We  go 
down  to  Rugby  on  Friday,  when  the  school  meets.  It  always  gives  me  real 
pleasure  to  hear  from  you,  nor  would  I  answer  you  so  briefly  if  I  were  not 
overwhelmed  with  work  of  various  kinds,  which  leaves  me  not  a  moment  to 
spare,  insomuch  that  Rugby  will  be  almost  a  relaxation. 


COG.      TO    MR.  JUSTICE   COLERIDGE. 

Sngbj,  Mareh  3, 1842. 

[After  speaking  of  the  statutes  of  the  Professorship.]  What  the  Uni- 
versity itself  drew  up  so  lately,  and,  which  has  never  oeen  more  than  an 
utter  dead  letter,  may,  I  should  think,  be  well  altered  by  the  University  now. 
But  this  I  should  wish  to  leave  entirely  to  the  Heads  of  Houses,  never  naving 
had  tlie  slightest  wish  to  ask  any  thing  of  the  Government  as  a  personal  fa- 
vour to  myself,  and  still  less  any  thin^  which  the  University  did  not  think 
desirable.  I  shall  write  again  to  Hawkins  immediately,  and,  if  the  Univer- 
sity wishes  things  to  remain  in  statu  quo,  even  let  it  be  so.  If  they  do  not 
tender  the  oath,  which  I  do  not  think  they  will^  I  shall  not  think  of  resigning, 
and  they  may  deal  with  the  salary  as  they  think  proper.    But  after  the  ex- 

rsrience  which  I  had  this  term,  nothing  shall  induce  me  to  resign  so  long  as 
can  lawfully  hold  the  place,  and  so  long  as  the  University  itself  does  not 
wish  me  to  give  it  up.  Our  stay  in  Oxford  more  than  realized  all  my  hopes 
in  every  way.  I  do  not  mean  the  attendance  on  the  Lectures,  gratifying  as 
that  was,  but  the  universal  kindness  which  was  shown  to  us  all,  down  to 
Fan  and  Walter,  and  the  hearty  delight  with  which  I  went  over  my  old 
walks  with  the  children,  and  seemed  to  be  commencing  residence  once 
again. 


CCCI.      TO   ARCHDEACON   HARE. 

Roffby,  March  18, 1849. 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  Charge,  and  for  the  kind  mention  of 
my  name,  and  the  sanction  siven  to  what  I  have  said,  which  you  have  add- 
ed in  the  notes,  I  think  it  likely  that  if  I  were  in  your  situation,  or  in  any 
similar  office  in  the  Church,  my  sense  of  the  good  to  be  done,  even  under 
the  present  system,  and  of  the  necessity  of  being  myself  not  idle,  would  lead 
me  to  a  view  perhaps  more  exactly  agreeing  with  your  own.  As  it  is,  I  feel 
so  deeply  the  danger  and  evil  of  the  false  Church  system,  that  despairing 
of  seeing  the  true  Church  restored,  I  am  disposed  to  cling,  not  from  choice, 
but  necessity,  to  the  Protestant  tendency  of  laying  the  whole  stress  on 
Christian  Religion,  and  adjourning  the  notion  of  Church  sine  die.  .  .  . 
But  I  have  no  time  to  trouble  you  with  my  notions,  and  you  have  better 
things  to  do  than  to  read  them. 


CCCII.      *   TO   THE   REV.   H.   FOX. 
(Now  Mttled  at  a  Minionary  in  India.) 

Rofby,  April  10, 1849. 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  letter,  which  gave  me  a  very  comforta- 
ble account  of  you  and  yours.  Be  assured  that  I  shall  be  always  very 
thankful  to  you  for  writing ;  nor  will  I  fail  to  answer  your  letters ;  only  you 
will  remember  that  I  write  at  a  disadvantage,  having  nothing  to  communicate 
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to  you  from  a  country  which  you  know  as  well  as  I  do,  to  be  compared  with 
the  interest  of  your  communications,  which  must  be  full  of  new  infor- 
mation to  one  who  has  never  been  in  India.  I  suppose  ^  that  the  late  events 
in  Cabul  must  have  produced  a  strong  sensation  all  over  India.  They  are 
deeply  to  be  regretted,  and  very  painful  to  me.  so  far  as  I  know  about  uiem, 
because  they  seem  to  have  been  brought  on  by  such  sad  misconduct.  0&- 
erwise,  the  magnitude  of  their  consequence  seems  to  be  overrated  by  many 
people ;  the  Indian  Empire,  I  believe,  will  stand  no  less  securely,  and  wm 
nave  the  opportunity,  whether  employed  or  wasted,  of  doing  great  things 
for  the  welrare  of  Asia. 

There  must  be  a  great  interest  in  having  to  deal  with  minds,  whose 
training  has  been  so  different  from  our  own,  though  it  would  be  to  me  a 
great  perplexitv.  I  should  think  its  tendency  would  be  at  first  to  make  one 
skeptical,  and  tnen,  if  that  was  overcome,  to  make  one  fanatical.  I  mean 
that  it  must  be  startling  at  first  to  meet  with  many  persons  holding'  as  truths, 
things  the  most  opposite  from  what  we  believe,  and  even  so  differing  from 
us  in  their  appreciation  of  evidence.  And  first,  this  would  incline  one,  I 
should  think,  to  mistrust  all  truth,  or  to  think  that  it  was  subjective  merely, 
one  truth  for  Europe,  and  another  for  India ;  then,  if  this  feeling  were  re- 
pelled, there  woula  be  the  danger  of  maintaining  a  conclusion  ^^lich  yet 
one  did  not  feel  one  could  satisfactorily  prove, — the  resolving  that  a  thmf 
shall  be  believed  by  the  mind  whether  reasonably  or  unreasonably.  I  should 
earnestly,  I  think,  look  out  in  a  Hindoo's  mind  for  those  points  which  he  had 
in  common  with  us,  and  see  if  the  enormous  difi*erences  might  not  be  ex- 
plained, and  their  existence  accounted  for.  In  this  way  I  have  always  be- 
lieved in  the  existence  of  a  moral  sense  amongst  all  men,  in  spite  of  the 
tremendous  differences  in  the  notions  of  different  ages  and  countries  as  to 
right  and  wrong.  I  think  these  differences  maj  be  explained,  and  that  they 
do  not  disprove  a  common  idea  of  and  appreciation  of  virtue,  as  consisting 
mainly  in  self-denial  and  love.  But  aU  this  will  have  presented  itself  to  you 
of\en,  and  mine  is  but  hypothesis,  for  my  sole  acquaintance  has  been  with 
European  minds,  trained  more  or  less  in  the  same  school. 

You  would  be  glad  to  hear  of  the  flourishing  state  of  Rugby.  Highton 
is  permanently  settled  here  as  a  master.  The  school  have  subscribed  £190 
for  another  wmdow  in  the  Chapel,  and  Frank  Penrose  has  looked  at  the 
roof,  and  given  us  a  plan  for  getting  rid  of  the  flat  roof,  which  has  long  been 
my  great  enemy.  Of  other  news,  I  know  none  so  ^ood  as  that  Clougfa  is 
just  elected  at  Oriel,  which  all  his  friends  are  most  rejoiced  at. 

I  hear  flourishing  accounts  of  New  Zealand,  and  Bishop 

Sel wyn,  who  has  gone  out  there,  seems  to  me  iust  the  man  lor  such  a  place, 
— very  active  and  very  zealous.  I  suppose  tnat  you  will  see  Tucker  ere 
long,  as  I  find  he  is  returned  to  Madras.  We  are  doing  Elphinstone^s  His- 
tory of  India  in  the  Sixth,  for  our  Modern  History  on  Thursdays,  as  I 
wished  to  make  the  fellows  know  something  of  India,  of  which  they  knew 
next  to  nothinff.  It  is  a  pity  that  Elphinstone  had  not  a  more  profound 
knowledge  of  me  ancient  western  world,  which  continually  illustrates  and 
is  illustrated  by  the  state  of  things  in  India.  God  bless  you,  my  dear  Fox, 
and  prosper  your  work  I  must  beg  you  to  offer  my  very  kind  regards  to 
Mrs.  Fox,  and  I  rejoiced  to  hear  of  the  birth  of  your  little  boy. 


CCCIII.      TO   CHEVALIER   BDNSBN. 

Rugby,  May  a,  l«a 

Since  our  return  from  Oxford,  we  have  been  living  in  a 

quiet,  which  offers  a  curious  contrast  to  your  life  in  London.   We  have  seen 

*  *<  It  giyes  me  a  pain  I  cannot  describe,"  he  said  in  one  of  his  latest  convenaiioos, 
**  to  hear  of  all  this  misery  which  I  have  no  power  to  alleviate.    Yet  it  will  be  as  it  was 
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fewer  people  than  usual ;  and  as  I  harely  ever  read  a  newEpaper,  our 
thoughts  have  been  very  much  kept  Within  the  range  of  our  filtle  world 
here,  and  of  my  subjects  of  writing.  My  Lectures  will  be  published  in  a 
few  days,  and  you  shall  have  a  copy  immediately :  and  I  hope  to  give  an- 
other Lecture  m  Oxford  in  about  a  month,  on  the  Life  and  Times  of  Gre- 
gory the  First  Is  there  any  good  German  work  on  that  special  subject  ?  I 
am  continually  wanting  to  apply  for  information  to  you,  but  I  know  that  you 
have  no  time  to  answer  me.  One  thing  I  will  ask, — whether  there  is  any 
^ood  information  to  be  had  about  the  Iberian  inscriptions  and  coins  still  to 
be  found  in  various  collections  7  I  have  been  reading  or  referring  to  various 
Spanish  books, — Masdeu,  for  instance,  and  Velas(juez, — but  they  seem  to 
me  worth  little.  By  the  way,  in  looking  info  Larramendi's  Basque  Grammar, 
I  was  delighted  to  find  the  long-lost  plural  of  "Ego,"  and  singular  of 
"  Nos."  It  was  evident  that  Ego  and  Kos  had  made  a  sort  of  match  of 
convenience,  each  having  lost  its  original  partner :  but  behold,  in  Basque 
"  gu  "  is  "  nos,"  and  "  ni "  or  "  neu  "  is  "  ego."  One  cannot  doubt,  I  think, 
that  "  ego "  and  "  nos "  have  here  found  their  lost  other  half.  I  hope  to 
finish  vol.  iii.  of  Rome  before  the  end  of  the  holidays ;  and  then,  in  the  last 
month  of  them,  my  wife  and  I  are  goine^,  I  believe^  to  have  a  run  abroad. 
I  do  not  know  where  we  shall  go  exac^,  but  I  thmk  very  likely  to  Greno- 
ble and  the  Val  d'Isere,  and  thence  to  Marseilles,  or  the  eastern  Pyrenees. 
If  I  can  get  to  Carthagena,  it  would  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  me ;  for  Po- 
lybius'  is  so  at  variance  with  Captain  Smyth's  Survey  of  the  present  town 
and  port,  that  it  is  utterly  perplexing.  Tnis  is  better  than  nothing  in  the 
way  of  a  letter,  but  I  know  that  it  is  not  much :  however,  if  it  draws  even 
a  shorter  answer  from  you,  I  shall  be  thankful. 


CCCIV.      TO   THE    REV.  DR.   HAWKINS. 

Rugby,  Maj  19,  18«. 

I  beg  your  pardon  for  not  having  thanked  you  for  your  Sermon,  which  I 
had  not  only  received,  but  read,  and  read  with  very  great  pleasure.  I  am 
delighted  to  find  that  on  the  Priest  question,  which  I  think  is  the  funda- 
mental one  of  the  whole  matter,  we  are  quite  agreed.  And  I  am  also  not  a 
little  pleased  that  the  Archbishop  should  have  wished  a  sermon  to  be  print- 
ed, containing,  as  I  think,  so  much  truth,  and  truth  at  this  time  so  much 
needed.  I  will  Gx,  as  there  seems  no  obiection,  Thursday,  June  2,  at  one  p. 
M.,  for  my  Lecture ;  and  it  may  be  called,  if  you  please,  "  On  the  Life  and 
Times  of  Pope  Gregory  the  First,  or  the  Great.''  The  materials  are  very  good 
and  plentiful,  if  I  had  but  more  time  to  work  at  them.  Thank  you  for  ac- 
cepting my  Dedication Carlyle  dined  and  slept  here  on 

Friday  last,  and  on  Saturday  we  went  over  with  my  wife  and  two  of  my 
boys  to  Naseby  field,  and  explored  the  scene  of  the  great  battle  very  satis- 
factorily. 


CCCV.     TO    MR.  JUSTICE  COLERIDGE. 

Ra|b7,Maf98,184fi. 

I  was  not  ignorant  of  what  was  going  on  about  the  Colo- 
nial Bishoprics ;  but  vou  can  well  understand  that  all  this  movement  wears 
to  me  rather  a  doubtml  aspect  While  I  can  fully  enter  into  the  benefits  of 
giving  a  centre  of  government  where  there  was  none,  and  of  having  a  cler- 

with  the  Romans  in  Spain  ;   we  hear  often  of  '  ciesaB  coDsal  cam  legionibus/  bat  then 
the  next  year  another  oonsol  and  new  legions  go  out,  jast  as  before." 
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gyman  of  superior  rank,  and  probably  superior  acquirements,  made  an  e»- 
eential  part  in  the  society  of  a  rising  colony,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  I  can- 
not but  know  that  the  principal  advocates  of  the  plan  support  it  on  far  other 
principles ; — that  it  is  with  them  an  enforcing  their  dogma  of  the  necessity 
of  Succession-Episcopacy  to  a  true  Church ;  that  accordingly  the  paper, 
which  you  sent  me,  speaks  of  the  "  Church  ^  in  America  (U.  S.)  and  ofthc 
various  "  sects  "  there, — language  quite  consistent  in  the  mouths  of  Hi^ 
Churchmen,  but  which  assumes  as  a  truth,  what  I  hold  to  be  the  very 
XauTHfotarop  yftvdw;  of  a  false  system.  I  feel,  therefore,  half  attracted  and 
haJf  repelled,  doubting  whether  the  practical  administrative  and  social  ad- 
vantaffes  to  be  gainea  are  likely  to  outweigh  the  encouragement  given  to 
what  I  believe  to  be  very  mischievous  error ;  and  while  "  dubitatio  ista  noo 
tollitur,"  I  cannot  feel  disposed  to  come  to  the  practical  conclusion  of  a 
subscription.  Believe  me,  it  is  no  pleasure  to  me  to  be  obliged  to  stand 
aloof  from  a  movement  which  has  so  much  of  good^  in  it,  and  mi^ht  be  so 
purely  and  gloriously  good,  were  it  not . 


The  time  which  he  had  originally  fixed  for  hi^  letiremeot 
from  Rugby  was  now  drawing  near,  and  the  new  sphere  opened  to 
him  in  his  Professorship  at  Oxford,  seemed  to  give  a  fixedness  to 
his  future  prospects,  which  would  naturally  increase  his  long-cher- 
ished wishes  of  greater  leisure  and  repose.  But  he  still  felt  him- 
self in  the  vigour  of  life,  and  used  to  rejoice  in  the  thought  that 
the  forty-ninth  year,  fixed  by  Aristotle  as  the  acme  of  the  human 
faculties,  lay  still  some  years  before  him.  The  education  of  his 
two  younger  sons  was  a  strong  personal  inducement  to  him  to  re- 
main a  short  time  longer  in  his  situation.  His  professorial  labours 
were  of  course  but  an  appendage  to  his  duties  in  the  school,  and 
when  some  of  the  unforeseen  details  of  the  entrance  on  his  new  (^ 
fice  had  seemed  likely  to  deprive  him  of  the  place  which  he  had 
so  delighted  to  receive, — "  in  good  and  sober  truth,"  he  writes  to 
Archbishop  Whately,  ''  I  believe  that  this  and  all  other  things  are 
ordered  far  more  wisely  than  I  could  order  them,  and  it  will  seem 
a  manifest  call  to  turn  my  mind  more  closely  to  the  great  work 
which  is  before  me  here  at  Rugby."  The  unusual  amount  also  of 
sickness  and  death  which  had  marked  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year,  naturally  gave  an  increased  earnestness  to  his  dealings  with 
the  boys.  His  latest  scholars  were  struck  by  the  great  freedom 
and  openness  with  which  he  spoke  to  them  on  more  serious  sub- 
jects,— the  more  directly  practical  applications  which  he  made  of 
their  Scriptural  lessons, — the  emphasis  with  which  he  called  their 
attention  to  the  contrast  between  Christian  faith  and  love,  and  that 
creed  of  later  Paganism,  which  made  "  the  feelings  of  man  to- 
wards the  Deity  to  be  exactly  those  with  which  we  gaze  at  a 
beautiful  sunset."  ^  The  same  cause  would  occasion  those  fre- 
quent thoughts  of  death  which  appear  in  his  Chapel  Sermons,  and 
in  his  more  private  life  during  this  last  year.  There  had  never, 
indeed,  been  a  time  from  his  earliest  manhood,  in  which  the  un- 

>  MS.  Notes  of  his  lesKyns  on  Cic.  Div.  ii.  73. 
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certainty  of  human  life  had  not  been  one  of  the  fixed  images  of 
his  mind;  and  many  instances  would  recur  to  all  who  knew 
him,  of  the  way  in  which  it  was  constantly  blended  with  all  his 
thoughts  of  the  future.  "Shall  I  tell  you,  my  little  boy,"  he  once 
said  to  one  of  his  younger  children  whose  joyful  glee  at  the  ap- 
proaching holidays  he  had  gently  checked ;  "  shall  I  tell  you  why 
I  call  it  sad  ?" — and  he  then  repeated  to  him  the  simple  story  of 
his  own  early  childhood ;  how  his  own  father  had  made  him  read 
to  him  a  sermon  on  the  text,  "  Boast  not  thyself  of  to-morrow," 
on  the  very  Sunday  evening  before  his  sudden  death : — "  Now 
cannot  you  see,  when  you  talk  with  such  certainty  about  this  day 
week  and  what  we  shall  do,  why  it  seems  sad  to  me  ?" — But  it  was 
natural  that  such  expressions  should  have  been  more  often  re- 
marked by  those  who  heard  them  during  this  year,  even  had  they 
not  b6en  in  themselves  more  frequent.  "  It  is  one  of  the  most  sol- 
emn things  I  do,"  he  said  to  one  of  his  children,  who  asked  him  why, 
in  the  title-page  of  his  MS.  volume  of  Sermons,  he  always  wrote 
the  date  only  of  its  commencement,  and  left  a  blank  for  that  of  its 
completion, — "to  write  the  beginning  of  that  sentence,  and  think 
that  I  may  perhaps  not  live  to  finish  it."  And  his  pupils  recollected 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  announced  to  them,  before  morning  . 
prayers,  the  unexpected  death  of  one  of  their  number:  "We 
ought  all  to  take  to  ourselves  these  repeated  warnings ;  God,  in 
His  mercy,  sends  them  to  us,  I  say  in  His  mercy ^  Jbecause  they 
are  warnings  to  all  of  us  here, — we  ought  all  to  feel  them  as 
such,"— adding  emphatically. — "and  I  am  sure  1  feel  it  so  my- 

S61L 

Whatever  might  be  the  general  interest  of  this  closing  period, 
was  deepened  during  the  last  month  by  accidental  causes,  into 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter,  but  which  became  the  means  of 
drawing  forth  all  the  natural  tenderness  of  his  character  more  ful- 
ly thati  any  previous  passage  of  his  life.  There  was  something 
ill  the  added  gentleness  and  kindness  of  his  whole  manner  and 
conversation, — watching  himself,  and  recalling  his  words,  if  he 
thought  they  would  be  understood  unkindly, — which  even  in  his 
more  general  intercourse,  would  make  almost  every  one  who  saw 
him  at  that  time  connect  their  last  recollections  of  him  with  some 
trait  of  thoughtfulness  for  others,  and  forgetfulness  of  himself ;  and 
which,^to  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  him,  seemed  to  awaken  a 
consciousness,  amounting  almost  to  awe,  of  a  visible  growth  in 
those  qualities  which  are  most  naturally  connected  with  the 
thought  of  another  world.  There  was  something  also  in  the  ex- 
pressions of  his  own  more  personal  feelings, — few  and  short  as 
they  ever  were,  but  for  that  reason  the  more  impressive  when  they 
did  escape  him, — which  stamped  them  with  a  more  than  usual  so- 
lemnity. Such  were  some  of  the  passages  in  a  private  diary, 
which  he  now  commenced  for  the  first  time,  but  not  known  till 
after  his  death  by  any,  except  her  who  alone  shared  his  inmost 
thoughts,  and  who  could  not  but  treasure  up  in  her  memory  every 
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word  connected  with  the  beginning  of  this  custom.  It  was  about 
three  weeks  before  his  end,  whilst  confined  to  his  room  for  a  few 
days  by  an  attack  of  feverish  illness,  to  which,  especially  when  in 
anxiety,  he  had  always  from  time  to  time  been  liable,  that  he  call- 
ed her  to  his  bed-side,  and  expressed  to  her  how,  within  the  last 
few  days,  he  seemed  to  have  "  felt  quite  a  rush  of  love  in  his  heart 
towards  God  and  Christ  f  and  how  he  hoped  that  "  all  this  might 
make  him  more  gentle  and  tender,"  and  that  he  might  not  soon 
lose  the  impression  thus  made  upon  him ;  adding,  that,  as  a  help 
to  keeping  it  alive,  he  intended  to  write  something  in  the  cTenings 
before  he  retired  to  rest. 

From  this  Diary,  written  the  last  thing  at  night,  not  daily,  but 
from  time  to  time  in  each  week,  it  has  been  thought  right  to  give 
the  following  extracts. 

May  22. — I  am,  now  within  a  few  weeks  of  completing  my  forty-seventh 
year.  Am  I  not  old  enough  to  view  life  as  it  is,  and  to  contemplate 
steadily  its  end, — ^what  it  is  coming  to,  and  must  come  to — ^what  all  thingf 
are  without  God  7  I  know  that  my  senses  are  on  the  very  eve  of  becoming 
weaker,  and  that  my  faculties  will  then  soon  begin  to  decline  too, — ^whether 
rapidly  or  not,  I  know  not — ^but  they  will  decline.  Is  there  not  one  faculty 
which  never  declines,  which  is  the  seed  and  the  seal  of  immortality ;  and 
what  has  become  of  that  faculty  in  me  ?  What  is  it  to  live  unto  God  ?  May 
God  open  my  eyes  to  see  Him  by  faith,  in  and  through  His  Son  Jesus  Christ: 
may  He  draw  me  to  Him.  and  keep  me  with  Him,  making  His  will  my  will, 
His  love  my  love,  His  strength  my  strength,  and  may  He  make  me  feel  that 
pretended  strength,  not  derived  from  Him,  is  no  strength,  but  the  wont 
weakness.    May  His  strength  be  perfected  in  my  weakness. 

Tuesday  evening,  May  24. — Two  days  have  passed,  and  I  am  mercifully 
restored  to  my  hecdth  and  strength.  To-morrow  I  hope  to  be  able  to  re- 
sume my  usual  duties.  Now  then  is  the  dangerous  moment.  .  .  .  .  O 
gracious  Father,  keep  me  now  through  thy  Holy  Spirit:  keep  my  heart  soft 
and  tender  now  in  health  and  amidst  the  bustle  of  the  world :  keep  the 
thought  of  Thyself  present  to  me  as  my  Father  in  Jesus  Christ :  and  keep 
alive  in  me  a  spirit  of  love  and  meekness  to  all  men,  that  1  may  be  at  once 
gentle  and  active  and  firm.  O  strengthen  me  to  bear  pain,  or  sickness,  or 
danger,  or  whatever  Thou  shalt  be  pleased  to  lay  upon  me.  as  Christ's  sol- 
dier and  servant ;  and  let  my  faith  overcome  the  world  daily.  Strengthen 
my  faith,  that  I  may  realize  to  my  mind  the  things  eternal — death,  and 
thmgs  after  death,  and  Thyself.  O  save  me  from  my  sins,  from  myaeJf,  and 
from  my  spiritual  enemy,  and  keep  me  ever  thine  through  Jesus  Christ 
Lord,  hear  my  prayers  also  for  my  dearest  wife,  my  dear  children,  my  many 
and  kind  friends,  my  household, — ^for  all  those  committed  to  my  care,  and 
for  us  to  whom  they  are  committed, — I  pray  also  for  our  country,  and  for 
Thy  Holy  Church  m  all  the  world.  Perfect  and  bless  the  work  of  Thy 
Spirit  in  the  hearts  of  all  Thjr  fjeople,  and  may  Thy  kingdom  come,  and 
Tny  will  be  done  in  earth  as  it  is  in  neaven.  I  pray  for  this,  and  for  all  that 
Thou  seest  me  to  need,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake. 

Wednesday,  May  25. — A^n,  before  I  go  to  rest,  would  I  commit  mysdf 
to  God's  care,  through  Christ,  beseeching  Him  to  forgive  me  all  my  sios 
of  this  day  past,  and  to  keep  alive  His  ffrace  in  my  heart,  and  to  cleanse  me 
from  all  indolence^  pride,  harshness  ancTselfishness,  and  to  give  me  the  spirit 
of  meekness,  humility,  firmness,  and  love.  O  Lord,  keen  Thyself  present  u> 
me  ever,  and  perfect  Thy  strength  in  my  weakness.  Take  me  and  mine 
under  Thy  blessed  care,  this  night  and  evermore,  through  Jesus  Christ 

Thursday,  May  26 O  Lord,  keep  Thyself  present  U>  me 
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always,  and  teach  me  to  come  to  Thee  by  the  One  and  Living  Way,  Thy 
Son  Jesus  Christ  Keep  me  humble  and  ^ntle.  2.  Self-denying.  3.  Finn 
and  patient.  4.  Active.  5.  Wise  to  know  Thy  will,  and  to  discern  the  truth. 
6.  Loving,  that  I  may  learn  to  resemble  Thee  and  my  Saviour.    O  Lord, 

^  forgive  me  for  all  my  sins,  and  save  me  and  guide  me  and  strengthen  me 

t  through  Jesus  Christ 

r  May  29 O  Lord  save  me  from  idle  words,  and  grant  that 

my  heart  may  be  truly  cleansed  and  filled  with  Thy  Holy  Spirit,  and  tiiat  I 
mav  arise  to  serve  Thee,  and  lie  down  to  sleep  in  entire  confidence  in  Thee 

■  and  submission  to  Thy  will,  ready  for  life  or  for  death.    Let  me  live  for  the 

day,  not  overcharged  with  worldly  cares,  but  feeling  that  my  treasure  is  not 

[  here,  and  desiring  truly  to  be  joined  to  Thee  in  Thy  heavenly  kingdom,  and 

to  those  who  are  already  gone  to  Thee.  O  Lord,  let  me  wait  on  patiently ; 
but  do  Thou  save  me  from  sin,  and  guide  me  with  Thy  Spirit,  and  keep  me 
with  Thee,  and  in  faithful  obedience  to  Thee,  through  Jesus  Christ  Thy 
Son  our  Lord. 

May  31. — Another  day  and  another  month  succeed.    May  God  keep  my 
mind  and  heart  fixed  on  Him,  and  cleanse  me  from  all  sin.    I  would  wish  to 

^  keep  a  watch  over  my  tongue,  as  to  vehement  speaking  and  censuring  of 

others.  I  would  desire  to  be  more  thoughtful  of  others,  more  thoughtful 
'^  ultro  "  of  my  own  head,  without  the  suggestions  of  others.  I  would  desire 
to  remember  my  latter  end  to  which  I  am  approaching,  going  down  the  hill 
of  life,  and  havmg  done  far  more  than  hcdf  my  work.  May  God  keep  me  in 
the  hour  of  death,  throug:h  Jesus  Christ ;  and  preserve  me  from  over  fear, 
as  well  as  from  presumption.  Now,  O  Lord,  whilst  I  am  in  healdi,  keep  my 
heart  fixed  on  Thee  by  faith,  and  then  I  shall  not  lose  Thee  in  sickness  or 
in  death.  Guide  and  strengtiien  and  enkindle  me,  and  bless  those  dearest 
to  me,  and  those  committed  to  my  charge,  and  keep  them  Thine,  and  guide 
and  support  them  in  Thy  holy  ways.  .Keep  sin  far  from  them,  O  Lord,  and 
let  it  not  come  upon  them  through  any  neglect  of  mine.    O  Lord,  inspire  me 

'  with  zeal,  and  guide  me  with  wisdom,  that  Thy  name  may  be  known  to  those 

committed  to  my  care,  and  that  they  may  be  made  and  kept  always  Thine. 

^  Grant  this,  O  Lord,  tnrough  Jesus  Christ  my  Saviour,  and  may  my  whole 

'  trust  towards  Thee  be  through  His  merits  and  intercessions. 

Thursday  evening,  June  2. — Again  the  day  is  over  and  I  am  going  to 

{  rest    O  Lord  preserve  me  this  night,  and  strengthen  me  to  bear  whatever 

Thou  shalt  see  fit  to  lay  on  me,  whether  pain,  sickness,  danger  or  distress. 

f  Sunday,  June  5*. — I  have  been  just  looking  over  a  newspaper,  one  of  the 

[  most  painful  and  solemn  studies  in  the  world,  if  it  be  read  thoughtfully.    So 

'l  much  of  sin  and  so  much  of  suffering  in  the  world,  as  are  there  displayed, 

M  and  no  one  seems  able  to  remedy  either.    And  then  the  thought  of  my  own 

{>rivate  life,  so  full  of  comforts,  is  very  startling;  when  I  contrast  it  with  the 
ot  of  millions,  whose  portion  is  so  full  of  distress  or  of  trouble.    May  I  be 
^  kept  humble  and  zealous,  and  may  God  give  me  grace  to  labour  in  my  gen- 

^  eration  for  the  good  of  my  brethren,  and  for  His  glory !    May  He  keep  me 

i  His  by  night  and  by  day,  and  strengthen  me  to  bear  and  to  do  His  will, 

through  Jesus  Christ. 
r  Monday  evening,  June  6. — I  have  felt  better  and  stronger  all  this  day, 

r  and  I  t^ank  God  for  it    But  piay  He  keep  my  heart  tender.    May  He  keep 

ine  ^ntle  and  patient,  yet  active  and  zesJous,  may  He  bless  me  in  Himself 
^.  and  m  His  Son.    May  He  make  me  humble  minded  in  this,  that  I  do  not 

look  for  ffood  things  as  my  portion  here,  but  rather  should  look  for  troubles 
^  as  what  I  deserve,  and  as  what  Christ's  people  are  to  bear.    "  If  ye  be  with- 

out chastisement,  of  which  all  are  partakers,"  &,c.    How  much  or  good  have 
)  I  received  at  God's  hai^d,  and  shall  I  not  also  receive  evil  ?    Only,  O  Lord, 

ft  strengthen  me  to  bear  it,  whether  it  visit  me  in  body,  io  mind,  or  in  estate. 

^  Strengthen  me  with  the  jgrace  which  Thou  didst  vouchsafe  to  Thy  martyrs ; 

^  and  let  me  not  fall  from  Thee  in  any  trial.    O  Lord,  let  me  chensh  a  sober 

«  mind,  to  be  ready  to  bear  evenly,  ana  not  sullenly.    O  Lord  reveal  to  me  Thy- 
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>gelf  in  Christ  Jesus,  which  knowled^  will  make  ail  eaSermg  and  all  trials 
easy.  O  Lord !  bless  my  dearest  wife,  and  strengthen  us  in  the  hardest  of 
all  trials,  evil  befalling  each  other.  Bless  our  dear  children,  and  aire  m% 
grace  to  guide  them  wisely  and  lovingly  through  Jesus  Christ.  O  Lord, 
may  I  join  with  all  Thy  people  in  heaven  and  on  earth  in  offering  up  my 
prayers  to  Thee  through  our  Lord  Je6us  Christ;  and  in  saying  **  Glory  m 
to  Thy  most  holy  Name  for  ever  and  ever." 


Meantime  his  general  occupations  during  this  last  year  had  been 
going  on  as  usual,  though  interrupted  for  a  time  by  his  Professo- 
rial Lectures  at  Oxford.  On  returning  from  -them  to  Rugby,  in 
February,  he  immediately  engaged  again  upon  the  Roman  History. 
^<I  thirst,"  he  said,  "for  Zama,"  and  on  the  6th  of  May,  he  had 
begun  the  chapter  immediately  preceding  the  account  of  that  bat- 
tle, which  with  two  more,  would  have  completed  the  third  volume. 
His  L^ture  on  Gregory  the  Great  had  also  been  occupying  his 
time  and  thoughts ;  and  he  had  for  this  purpose  been  analyzing 
and  commenting  on  the  earlier  books  of  Paulus  Diaconus,  De 
Gestis  Longobamorum.  He  was  also  beginning  to  make  final  ar- 
rangements for  the  edition  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  which  he  had 
now  for  some  years  past  been  hoping  to  leave  as  a  monument  of 
his  government  of  Rugby  School.  And  it  was  about  six  weeks 
before  his  death  that  he  explored  the  field  of  Naseby  in  company 
with  Mr.  Carlyle,  who  left  his  house  at  Rugby,  expressing  the 
hope  that  it  might  ^<  long  continue  to  be  what  was  to  iiim  one  of 
the  rarest  sights  in  the  world — a  temple  of  industrious  peace." 

His  short  illness  presented  no  material  interruption  to  his  pres- 
ent pursuits  or  future  plans.  He  looked  eagerly  forward  to  his 
holidays  at  Fox  How,  often  writing  to  those  of  his  diildren  who 
had  gone  there  before  the  usual  time  of  their  common  journey,  to 
inquire  after  the  growth  of  his  favourite  trees,  and  the  aspect  of 
his  favourite  views ;  and  he  was  also  preparing  for  his  meditated 
excursion  to  Carthagena,  with  a  view  to  his  history  of  the  Punic 
wars.  His  more  laborious  and  extended  designs  for  his  later  yean 
were  still  floating  before  him.  ''  One  inducement  I  should  have  if 
they  would  send  me  as  Bishop  to  any  of  the  Australian  colonies," 
were  his  last  words  to  one  of  his  most  attached  pupils,  while  the 
attack  of  illness  was  still  upon  him,  "  that  there  should  be  at 
least  one  Bishop  in  those  parts,  who  would  endeavour  to  build  up 
a  Church  according  to  my  idea  of  what  a  true  Church  should  be." 
His  terminal  Lecture  at  Oxford  had  been  duly  notified  for  the  2nd  cf 
June,  and  was  not  abandoned  till  he  found  that  it  would  be  physi- 
cally impossible,  in  consequence  of  the  unexpected  interruption  of 
his  indisposition,  to  finish  it  in  time.  "  I  am  obliged,"  he  wrote  to 
Dr.  Hawkins,  on  the  27th  of  May,  "  to  give  up  ahc^ether  the 
hope  of  coming  to  Oxford  this  term.  I  grieve  for  this  very  much, 
but,  if  I  live  and  am  well,  I  hope  to  give  two  Lectures  next  tenn 
to  make  up  for  it,  for  nothing  would  grieve  me  more  than  to  be 
thought  to  escape  from  the  duties  of  my  office,  so  far  as  it  is  in  my 
power  to  fulfil  them." 
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The  last  week  of  the  long  summer  half-year  had  now  arrived 
— ^his  fourteenth  year  at  Rugby  was  drawing  to  its  close — ^the 
course  of  sermons,  in  which,  during  the  preceding  month,  he  had 
dwelt  on  the  three  things  necessary  to  be  borne  in  mind  by  his 
scholars  wherever  they  might  be  scattered  in  after  life,  had  now 
been  ended.  On  the  fifth  of  June  the  last  and  farewell  sermon 
was  preached  in  the  Chapel,  before  the  final  dispersion  of  the  boys 
for  the  holidays,  in  which  he  surveyed,  from  his  own  long  expe- 
rience, the  peculiar  difficulties  and  temptations  of  the  place,  and  in 
which  he  concluded  his  parting  advice  with  words  to  wbiob^  in 
the  minds  of  his  hearers,  the  sequel  gave  a  new  import,  even  in 
their  minutest  particulars.  ''  The  real  point  which  concerns  us  all, 
is  not  whether  our  sin  be  of  one  kind  or  of  another,  more  or  less 
venial,  or  more  or  less  mischievous  in  man's  judgment, 'and  to  our 
worldly  interests ;  but  whether  we  struggle  against  all  sin  because 
it  is  sin ;  whether  we  have  or  have  not  placed  ourselves  conscious- 
ly under  the  banner  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  trusting  in  Him, 
cleaving  to  Him,  feeding  on  Him  by  faith  daily,  and  so  resolved, 
and  continually  renewing  our  resolution,  to  be  his  faithful  soldiers 
and  servants  to  our  lives'  end.  To  this,"  he  said,  ''  I  would  call 
you  all,  so  long  as  I  am  permitted  to  speak  to  you — to  this  I  do  call 
you  all,  and  especially  all  who  are  likely  to  meet  here  again  after 
a  short  interval,  that  you  may  return  Christ's  servants  with  a  be* 
lieving  and  loving  heart ;  and,  if  this  be  so,  1  care  little  as  to  what 
particular  form  temptations  from  without  may  take ;  there  will  be 
a  security  within — a  security  not  of  man,  but  of  God." 

The  succeeding  week  was,  as  usual,  one  of  much  labour  and 
confusion,  from  the  accumulation  of  work  at  the  end  of  the  half- 
year.  There  was  the  heavy  pressure  of  the  Fifth  Form  Examin- 
ation, and  the  general  winding  up  of  the  school  business ; — there 
was  the  public  day  of  the  school-speeches,  on  Friday,  the  tenth, — 
the  presence  of  the  yearly  examiners  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
— the  visits  of  his  former  pupils  on  their  way  from  the  Universities 
at  the  beginning  of  the  long  vacation.  It  might  seem  needless  to 
dwell  on  details  which,  though  of  deep  interest  to  those  who  knew 
him  well,  differed  but  little  fn^m  the  tenor  of  his  usual  Itfe.  Yet 
for  this  very  reason  it  is  worth  while  to  recall  so  much  of  them  as 
shall  continue  the  same  image  down  to  its  sudden  close. 

Whatever  depression  had  been  left  by  the  feverish  attack  of 
the  preceding  fortnight,  had  in  the  two  or  three  last  days  passed 
away,  and  he  had  recovered  not  only  his  usual  health,  but  his 
usual  spirits  and  enei^y,  playing  with  his  children,  undertaking 
all  the  work  of  the. Examination,  and  at  the  same  time  interrupt- 
ing himself  in  his  vaiious  occupations,  to  go  and  sit  for  an  hour 
to  relieve  the  anxiety  or  enliven  the  sick  bed  of  an  invalid ;  and 
though  ''glad  to  get  off  going  up  to  Oxford  to  do  battle,"  and 
wishing  to  avoid  the  excitement  and  inconvenience  of  a  hurried 
journey,  he  offered,  if  it  were  necessary,  to  give  his  vote  in  convo- 
cation, on  June  ninth,  for  the  repeal  of  the  censure  09  Dr. 
'  Hampden. 
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Deeply,  too,  did  he  enter  into  the  unusual  beauty  of  the  sum- 
mer oi  that  genial  year.  In  his  daily  walk  to  his  bathing-place  in 
the  Avon,  he  was  constantly  calling  the  attention  of  his  companions 
to  the  peculiar  charm  of  this  season  of  the  year,  when  every  thing 
was  so  rich,  without  being  parched ;  the  deep  green  of  a  field  ^ 
clover,  or  of  an  old  elm  on  the  rise  of  a  hill  on  the  outskirts  <tf 
Rugby,  or  of  a  fine  oak,  which  called  forth  many  old  recollections 
of  its  associates  in  the  adjoining  hedges,  of  which  it  was  one  of 
^e  few  survivors.  And  these  walks  were  enlivened  by  those  con- 
versations in  which  his  fonner  pupils  took  so  much  delight,  in 
which  he  was  led  on  through  the  various  topics  of  which  his  mind 
was  full.  There  were  the  remembrances  of  hispast  tours,  and  "of 
the  morning  between  Pisa  and  Rome,  which  gave  him  the  most 
perfect  outward  enjoyment  which  he  could  conceive ;"  the  expecta- 
tion of  future  journeys — of  the  delight  of  visiting  the  Sierra  Hoie- 
na,  "  containing  all  the  various  stages  of  vegetation,  and  beautiful 
as  the  garden  of  the  Lord," — and  yet  again  the  constant  feeling 
that  "  he  never  could  rest  any  where  in  travelling," — **  if  he  staid 
more  than  a  day  at  the  most  beautiful  spot  in  the  world,  it  would 
only  bring  on  a  longing  for  Fox  How."  There  was  also  the  anti- 
cipation of  the  more  distant  future ;  how  he  would  have  pupils 
with  him  in  Westmoreland  during  the  long  vacation,  when  he  had 
retired  from  Rugby,  and  '<  what  glorious  walks  he  would  take  them 
upon  Loughrigg." 

His  subjects  of  more  general  interest  were  also  discussed  as 
usual, — such  as  the  comparison  of  the  art  of  medicine  in  barbarous 
and  civilized  ages, — ^the  philological  importance  of  provincial  vo- 
cabularies,— ^the  threatening  prospect  of  the  moral  condition  of  the 
United  States, — ^united  on  the  other  hand  with  their  great  oppoitu- 
nities  for  good  in  '<  that  vast  continent"  Of  the  Oxford  opinions 
his  language  was  strong  as  usual,  but  with  none  of  that  occasi<Nial 
vehemence  of  expression,  which  had  of  late  years  somewhat  mter- 
fered  with  the  freedom  of  his  intercourse  with  some  of  his  Oxfoid 
pupils,  who  thought  more  favourably  than  himself  of  the  school 
in  question.  He  objected,  as  he  often  did,  to  the  use  of  ridicule  in 
religious  arguments,  as  incompatible  with  the  painful  feeling  which 
should  be  aroused  by  the  sight  of  serious  errrors  or  faults;  and 
spoke  of  the  irreconcileable  difference  of  principle  by  which  he 
t^lieved  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  were  divided,  and  "be- 
tween which,"  he  said,  "  the  nineteenth  century  will  have  to  make 
her  choice,"---dwelliug  at  the  same  time  on  the  inconsistency  d 
any  attempt  to  hold  the  Apostolical  Succession  short  of  Romanism.; 
though  with  expressions  of  great  affection  of  some  of  his  friends, 
and  with  gnat  respect  of  Mr.  Maurice,  who  seemed  to  him  to  do 
this.  "  But  such  views,"  he  said,  "  were  my  earliest  dislike, — ^the 
words  mean  so  entirely  nothing,  their  system  goes  on  two  legs  and 
a  half,— the  Oxford  system  on  three  and  three  quarters, — the  Ro- 
man Catholic  on  four," 

On  Saturday  morning  he  was  busily  employed  in  examining 
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some  of  the  boys  in  Ranke's  History  of  the  Popes,  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  which  he  had  sat  up  late  on  the  previous  night,  and  some 
of  the  answers  which  had  pleased  him  he  recounted  with  great 
interest  at  breakfast  The  chief  part  of  the  day  he  was  engaged  in 
finishing  the  business  of  the  school,  not  accepting  proffered  assist- 
ance even  in  the  mechanical  details,  but  going  through  the  whole 
work  himself.  He  went  his  usual  round  of  the  school  to  distribute 
the  prizes  to  the  boys  before  their  final  dispersion,  and  to  take  leave 
of  those  who  were  not  returning  after  the  holidays.  "  One  more 
lesson,"  he  had  said,  to  his  own  Form  on  the  previous  evening,  "  I 
shall  have  with  you  on  Sunday  afternoon,  and  then  I  will  say  to 
you  what  I  have  to  say."  That  parting  address  to  which  they 
were  always  accustomed  to  look  forward  with  such  pleasure,  never 
came.  But  it  is  not  to  be  wopdered  at,  if  they  remarked  with  pe- 
culiar interest,  that  the  last  subject  which  he  had  set  them  for  an 
exercise  was  '<  Domus  Ultima ;"  that  the  last  translation  for  Latin 
verses  was  from  the  touching  lines  on  the  death  of  Sir  Philip  Syd- 
ney, in  Spenser's  "  Ruins  of  Time ;" — ^that  the  last  words  with 
which  he  closed  his  last  lecture  on  the  New  Testament  were  in 
commenting  on  the  passage  of  St.  John ; — "  It  doth  not  yet  appear 
what  we  shall  be ;  but  we  know  that  when  He  shall  appear  we 
shall  be  like  Him,  for  we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is." — "  So,  too,"  he 
said,  '*  in  the  Corinthians,  *  For  now  we  see  through  a  glass  darkly, 
but  then  face  to  face.' — Yes,"  he  added,  with  marked  fervency, 
<<  the  mere  contemplation  of  Christ  shall  transform  us  into  His 
likeness." 

In  the  afternoon  he  took  his  ordinary  walk  and  bathe,  enjoying 
the  rare  beauty  of  the  day,  and  he  stopped  again  and  again  to  look 
up  into  the  unclouded  blue  of  the  summer  sky, '-  the  blue  depth  of 
ffither"  which  had  been  at  all  times  one  of  his  most  favourite  ima- 
ges in  nature,  "conveying,"  as  he  said,  "  ideas  so  much  more  beau- 
tiful, as  well  as  more  true,  than  the  ancient  conceptions  of  the 
heavens  as  an  iron  firmament"  At  dinner  he  was  in  high  spirits, 
talking  with  his  several  guests  on  subjects  of  social  or  historical 
interest,  and  recurring  with  great  pleasure  to  his  early  geological 
studies,  and  describing,  with  much  interest,  his  recent  visit  to 
Naseby  with.Carlyle,  "its  position  on  some  of  the  highest  table 
land  in  England, — the  streams  falling  on  the  one  side  into  the  At- 
lantic, on  the  other  into  the  German  Ocean, — ^far  away,  too,  from 
any  town, — Market  Harborough,  the  nearest,  into  which  the  cava- 
liers were  chased,  late  in  the  long  summer  evening,  on  the  fbuT- 
teenth  of  June,  you  know." 

In  the  evening  he  took  a  short  stroll,  as  usual,  on  the  lawn  in 
the  further  garden,  with  the  friend,  and  former  pupil,  from  whom 
the  account  of  these  last  conversations  has  been  chiefly  derived. 
His  conversation  with  him  turned  on  some  points  in  the  school  of 
Oxford  Theology,  in  regard  to  which  he  thought  him  to  be  in 
error ;  particularly  he  dwelt  seriously,  but  kindly,  on  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  false  notions  of  the  £lucharist, — insisting  especially. 
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that  our  Lord  forbids  us  to  suppose  that  the  highest  spiritual  blc 
ings  can  be  conferred  only  or  chiefly  through  the  reception  of  mate- 
rial elements, — urging  with  great  earnestness,  when  it  was  said  that 
there  might  be  various  modes  of  spiritual  agency,  "  My  dear  Lake, 
God  be  praised,  we  are  told  the  great  mode  by  which  we  are  af- 
fected— we  have  His  own  blessed  assurance, '  The  words  which  I 
speak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit,  and  they  are  Ufe.' " 

At  nine  o'clock  was  a  supper,  which,  on  the  last  evening  of  the 
summer  half-year,  he  gave  to  the  Sixth  Form  boys  of  his  own 
house ;  and  they  were  struck  with  the  cheerfulness  and  liveliness 
of  his  manner,  talking  of  the  end  of  the  half-year,  and  the  pleasure 
of  his  return  to  Fox  How  in  the  next  week,  and  observing,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  departure  of  so  many  of  the  boys,  "How  strange  the 
Chapel  will  look  to-morrow." 

The  school  business  was  now  completely  over.  The  old 
school-house  servant,  who  had  been  about  the  place  many  years, 
came  to  receive  the  final  accounts,  and  delated  afterwards  to  tell 
how  his  master  had  kept  him  a  quarter  of  an  hour  talking  to  him 
with  more  than  usual  kindness  and  confidence. 

One  more  act,  the  last  before  he  retired  that  night,  remains  to  be 
recorded, — the  last  entry  in  his  Diary,  which  was  not  known  or 
seen  till  the  next  morning,  when  it  was  discovered  by  those  to 
whom  every  word  bore  a  weight  and  meaning,  which  he  who 
wrote  it  had  but  little  anticipated. 

^*  Saturday  Evening,  June  11th. — The  day  after  to-morrow  is  ray  hMt- 
day.  if  I  am  permitted  to  live  to  see  it — my  forty-seventh  birthday  siiice  my 
birtn.  How  large  a  portion  of  my  life  on  earth  is  already  passed.  And 
then — what  is  to  follow  this  life?  How  visibly  my  outward  work  seems 
contracting  and  softening  away  into  the  ffentler  employments  of  old  age. 
In  one  sense^  how  nearly  can  I  now  say,  *  Vixi.'  And  I  thank  God  tiiat,  as 
far  as  ambition  is  concerned,  it  is,  I  trust,  fully  mortified ;  I  have  no  desire 
other  than  to  step  back  from  my  present  place  in  the  world,  and  not  to  rise 
to  a  higher.  Still  there  are  works  which,  With  God's  permission,  I  would  do 
before  the  night  cometh ;  especially  that  great  work,'  if  I  might  be  permitted 
to  take  part  in  it.  But  above  all,  let  me  mind  my  own  personal  work. — to 
keep  myself  pure  and  zealous  and  believing, — labouring  to  do  God's  will,  yet 
not  anxious  mat  it  should  be  done  by  me  rather  than  by  others,  if  God  ots- 
approves  of  my  doing  it" 

It  was  between  five  and  six  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning  that 
he  awoke  with  a  sharp  pain  across  his  chest,  whicn  he  mentioned 
to  his  wife,  on  her  askiug  whether  he  felt  well, — adding  that  he 
had  felt  it  slightly  on  the  preceding  day,  before  and  after  bathing. 
He  then  again  composed  himself  to  sleep ;  but  her  watchful  care, 
always  anxious,  even  to  nervousness,  at  the  least  indication  of  ill- 
ness, was  at  once  awakei^ed ;  and  on  finding  from  him  that  the 
pain  increased,  and  that  it  seemed  to  pass  from  his  chest  to  his  left 
arm,  her  alarm  was  so  much  aroused  from  a  remembrance  of  hav- 

*  To  prevent  any  ponibility  of  miaoonception,  it  may  be  as  well  to  rehx  to  p.  149. 
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^^  ing  heard  of  this  in  connexion  with  Angina  Pectoris,  and  its  fatal 
^  consequences,  that  in  spite  of  his  remonstrances,  she  rose  and  called 
^>  up  an  old  serrant,  whom  they  usually  consulted  in  cases  of  illness, 
k  from  her  having  so  long  attended  the  sick  bed  of  his  sister  Susan- 
B'  nah.  Reassured  by  her  confidence  that  there  was  no  ground  for 
*>  fear,  but  still  anxious,  Mrs.  Arnold  returned  to  his  room.  She  ob- 
served him,  as  she  was  dressing  herself,  lying  still,  but  with  his  hands 
X  clasped,  his  lips  moving,  and  his  eyes  raised  upwards,  as  if  engaged 
^.  in  prayer,  when  all  at  once  he  repeated,  firmly  and  earnestly, 
s'  "  And  Jesus  said  unto  him,  Thomas,  because  thou  hast  seen  thou 
;2  has  believed ;  blessed  are  they  who  have  not  seen,  and  yet  have  be- 
z  lieved ;"  and  soon  afterwards  with  a  solemnity  of  manner  and  depth 
fi  of  utterance,  which  spoke  more  than  the  words  themselves,  ^'  But 
if  ye  be  without  chastisement,  whereof  all  are  partakers,  then  are 
'  ye  bastards  and  not  sons." 

s  From  time  to  time  he  seemed  to  be  in  severe  suffering ;  and,  on 

;  the  entrance  of  the  old  servant  before  mentioned,  said,  <<  Ah !  Eliza- 

;  beth,  if  I  had  been  as  much  accustomed  to  pain  as  dear  Susannah 

was,  I  should  bear  it  better."    To  his  wife,  however,  he  uttered  no 
(  expressions  of  acute  pain,  dwelling  only  on  the  moments  of  com- 

parative ease,  and  observing  that  he  did  not  know  what  it  was. 
But  the  more  than  usual  earnestness  which  marked  his  tone  and 
manner,  especially  in  repeating  the  verses  from  Scriptiue,  had  again 
aroused  her  worst  fears ;  and  she  ordered  messengers  to  be  sent  for 
medical  assistance,  which  he  had  at  first  requested  her  not  to  do, 
from  not  liking  to  disturb  at  that  early  hour  the  usual  medical  at- 
tendant, who  had  been  suffering  from  indisposition.  She  then  took 
up  the  Prayer  Book,  and  was  looking  for  a  Psalm  to  read  to  him, 
when  he  said  quickly,  "  The  fifty-first," — which  she  accordingly 
read  by  his  bedside,  reminding  him,  at  the  seventh  verse,  that  it 
was  the  favourite  verse  of  one  of  the  old  almswomen,  whom  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  visiting ;  and  at  the  twelfth  verse,  "  O  give  me 
the  comfort  of  Thy  help  again,  and  stablish  me  with  Thy  free 
Spirit :" — ^he  repeated  it  after  her  very  earnestly.  She  then  read 
the  prayer  in  the  <'  Visitation  of  the  Sick,"  beginning,  "  The  Al- 
mighty Lord,  who  is  a  most  strong  tower,"  &c.,  kneeling  herself  at 
the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  altering  it  into  a  common  prayer  for  them 
both. 

As  the  clock  struck  a  quarter  to  seven.  Dr.  Bucknill  (the  son  of 
the  usual  medical  attendant)  entered  the  roouL  He  was  then  lyii^ 
on  his  back, — ^his  countenance  much  as  usual, — his  pulse,  though 
regular,  was  very  quick,  and  there  was  cold  perspiration  on  ti» 
brow  and  cheeks.  But  his  tone  was  cheerful. — "How  is  your 
father  ?"  he  asked,  on  the  physician's  entrance :  '<  I  am  sorry  to 
disturb  you  so  early — ^I  knew  that  your  father  was  unwell,  and 
that  you  had  enough  to  do."  He  described  the.  pain,  speaking  oi 
it  as  having  been  very  severe,  and  then  said, "  What  is  it  ?"  Whilst 
the  physician  was  pausing  for  a  moment  before  he  replied,  the  pain 
returned,  and  remedies  were  applied  till  it  passed  away ;  and  Mrs. 
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Arnold,  seeing  by  the  measures  used  that  the  medical  man  was 
himself  alarmed,  left  the  room  for  a  few  moments  to  call  up  her 
second  son,  the  eldest  of  the  family  then  at  Rugby,  and  impart  her 
anxiety  to  him ;  and  during  her  absence  her  husband  again  asked 
what  it  was,  and  was  answered  that  it  was  spasm  of  the  heart. 
He  exclaim^,  in  his  peculiar  manner  of  recognition,  ''Ha  !"  and 
then  on  being  asked  if  he  had  ever  in  his  life  fainted. — "  No,  never." 
If  he  had  ever  had  difficulty  of  breathing  ?— "  No,  never,"  If  he 
had  ever  had  sharp  pain  in  the  chest?  "  No,  never." — ^If  any  of 
his  family  had  ever  had  disease  of  the  chest?  ''Yes,  my  father 
had— he  died  of  it."— What  age  was  he  ?  '*  Fifty-three."— Was  it 
suddenly  fatal  ?  «  Yes,  suddenly  fatal."  He  then  asked,  « If  dis- 
ease of  the  heart  was  a  common  disease?"  "  Not  very  common." 
*'  Where  do  we  find  it  most  ?"  "  In  large  towns,  I  think."  «  Why  V* 
(Two  or  three  causes  were  mentioned.)  "  Is  it  generally  fatal  ?" 
"  Yes,  I  am  afraid  it  is." 

The  phvsician  then  quitted  the  house  for  medicine,  leaving 
Mis.  Arnold,  now  fully  aware  from  him  of  her  husband's  state. 
At  this  moment  she  was  joined  by  her  son,  who  entered  the  room 
with  no  serious  apprehension,  and,  on  his  coming  up  to  the  bed, 
his  father,  with  his  usual  gladness  of  expression  towards  him, 
asked, — "How  is  your  deafness,  my  boy?"  (he  had  been  suffering 
from  it  the  night  before,) — and  then,  playfully  alluding  to  an  old 
accusation  against  him,  "you  must  not  stay  here ;  you  know  yoa 
do  not  like  a  sick  room."  He  then  sat  down  with  his  mother  at 
the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  presently  his  father  said  in  a  low  voice : 
"  My  son,  thank  (Sod  for  me !"  and,  as  his  son  did  not  at  once 
catch  his  meaning,  he  went  on,  saying, — *'  Thank  God,  Tom,  for 
giving  me  this  pain  :  I  have  suffered  so  little  pain  in  my  life,  that 
I  feel  it  is  very  good  for  me :  now  God  has  given  it  to  me,  and  I 
do  so  thank  Him  for  it."  And  again,  after  a  pause,  he  said, — al- 
luding to  a  wish  which  his  son  had  often  heard  him  express,  thai 
if  he  ever  had  to  suffer  pain,  his  faculties  might  be  unaffected  by 
it, — "  How  thabkful  I  am  that  my  head  is  untouched."  Mean- 
while his  wife,  who  still  had  sounding  in  her  ears  the  tone  in 
which  he  had  repeated  the  passage  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
again  turned  to  the  Prayer  Book,  and  began  to  read  the  Exhorta- 
tion, in  which  it  occurs  in  "  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick."  He  lis- 
tened with  deep  attention,  saying  emphatically, — «  Yes,"  at  the  end 
of  many  of  the  sentences.  "  There  should  be  no  greater  comfort 
to  Christian  persons  than  to  be  made  like  unto  Christ" — "  Yes." 
"By  suffering  patiently  troubles,  adversities,  and  sickness." — 
"Yes."  "He  entered  not  into  His  glory  before  he  was  crucified." 
— "Yes."  At  the  words,  " everlasting  life,"  she  stopped,  and  his 
son  said, — "  I  wish,  dear  Papa,  we  had  you  at  Fox  How."  He 
made  no  answer,  but  the  last  conscious  look,  which  remained  fixed 
in  his  wife's  memory,  was  the  look  of  intense  tenderness  and  love 
with  which  he  smiled  upon  them  both  at  that  moment 

The  physician  now  returned  with  the  medicines,  and  the  fonner 
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remedies  were  applied :  there  was  a  slight  return  of  the  spasms* 
after  which  he  said : — "  If  the  pain  is  again  as  severe  as  it  was 
before  you  came,  I  do  not.  know  how  I  can  bear  it."  He  then, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  physician,  who  rather  felt  than  saw 
them  upon  him,  so  as  to  make  it  impossible  not  to  answer  the 
exact  truth,  repeated  one  or  two  of  his  former  questions  about  the 
cause  of  the  disease,  and  ended  with  asking,  '<  Is  it  likely  to  re- 
turn ?"  and,  on  being  told  that  it  was,  ^'  Is  it  generally  suddenly 
fatal  ?" — "  Generally."  On  being  asked  whether  he  had  any  pain, 
he  replied  that  he  had  none,  but  from  the  mustard  plaster  on  his 
chest,  with  a  remark  on  the  severity  of  the  spasms  in  comparison 
with  this  outward  pain ;  and  then,  a  few  moments  afterwards,  in- 
quired what  medicine  was  to  be  given ;  and  on  being  told,  an- 
swed,  "  Ah,  very  well."  The  physician,  who  was  dropping  the 
laudanum  into  a  glass,  turned  round,  and  saw  him  looking  quite 
calm,  but  with  his  eyes  shut.  In  another  minute  he  heard  a  rat- 
tle in  the  throat,  and  a  convulsive  struggle, — flew  to  the  bed,  caught 
his  head  upon  his  shoulder,  and  called  to  one  of  the  servants  to 
fetch  Mrs.  Arnold.  She  had  but  just  left  the  room  before  his  last 
conversation  with  the  physician,  in  order  to  acquaint  her  son 
with  his  father's  danger,  of  which  he  was  still  unconscious, 
when  she  heard  herself  called  from  above.  She  rushed  up  stairs, 
told  her  son  to  bring  the  rest  of  the  children,  and  with  her  own 
hands  applied  the  remedies  that  were  brought,  in  the  hope  of  re- 
viving animation,  though  herself  feelins,  from  the  moment  that 
she  saw  him,  that  he  had  already  passed  away.  He  was  indeed 
no  longer  conscious.  The  sobs  and  cries  of  his  children,  as  they 
entered  and  saw  their  father's  state,  made  no  impression  upon  him 
— ^the  eyes  were  fixed — ^the  countenance  was  unmoved :  there  was 
a  heaving  of  the  chest — deep  gasps  escaped  at  prolonged  intervals, 
— and  just  as  the  usual  medical  attendant  arrived,  and  as  the  old 
school-house  servant,  in  an  agony  of  grief,  rushed  with  the  others 
into  the  room,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  his  master  once  more, — he 
breathed  his  last. 

It  must  have  been  shortly  before  eight  a.  m.  that  he  expired, 
though  it  was  naturally  impossible  for  those  who  were  present  to 
adjust  their  recollections  of  what  passed  with  precise  exactness  of 
time  or  place.  So  short  and  sudden  had  been  the  seizure,  that 
hardly  any  one  out  of  the  household  itself  had  heard  of  his  illness 
before  its  fatal  close.  His  guest,  and  former  pupil,  (who  h^d  slept 
in  a  remote  part  of  the  house,)  was  coming  down  to  breakfast  as 
usual,  thinking  of  questions  to  which  the  conversation  of  the  pre- 
ceding night  had  given  rise,  and  which,  by  the  great  kindness  of 
his  manner,  he  felt  doubly  encouraged  to  ask  him,  when  he  was 
met  on  the  staircase  by  the  announcement  of  his  death.  The 
masters  knew  nothing  till  the  moment  when,  almost  at  the  same 
time  at  the  different  boarding-houses,  the  fatal  message  was  deliv- 
ered in  all  its  startling  abruptness,  "  that  Dr.  Arnold  was  dead." 
What  that  Sunday  was  in  Rugby  it  is  hard  fully  to  represent:  the 
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incredulity — ^the  bewilderment— the  agitating  inquiries  for  every 
detail — ^the  blank,  mor6  awful  than  sorrow,  that  prevaiied  through 
the  vacant  services  of  that  long  and  dreary  day — the  feeling  as  if 
the  very  place  had  passed  away  with  him  who  had  so  emphati- 
cally been  in  every  sense  its  head — the  sympathy  which  hardly 
dared  to  contemplate,  and  which  yet  could  not  but  fix  the  thoughts 
and  looks  of  all  on  the  desolate  house,  where  the  £sitherless  funily 
were  gathered  round  the  chamber  of  death. 

Five  of  his  children  were  awaiting  their  father's  arrival  at  Fox 
How.  To  them  the  news  was  brought  on  Monday  mornings  by 
the  same  pupil  who  had  been  in  the  house  at  his  death,  and  who 
long  would  remember  the  hour  when  he  reached  the  place,  just  as 
the  early  summer  dawn — ^the  dawn  of  that  forty-seventh  birthday 
— was  breaking  over  that  beautiful  valley,  every  shrub  and  every 
flower  in  all  its  freshness  and  luxuriance,  sp^Jdng  of  him  who 
had  so  tenderly  fostered  their  growth  around  the  destined  home  of 
his  old  age.  On  the  evening  of  that  day,  which  they  had  been 
fondly  preparing  to  celebrate  with  its  usual  pleasures,  they  arrived 
at  Rugby  in  time  to  see  their  father's  face  in  death. 

He  was  buried  on  the  following  Friday,  Ihe  very  day  weeki 
since,  from  the  same  house,  two  and  two  in  like  manner,  so  many 
of  those  who  now  joined  in  the  funeral  procession  to  the  Chapel, 
had  followed  him  in  full  health  and  vigour  to  the  public  speeches 
in  the  school.  It  was  attended  by  his  whole  family,  by  those  of 
his  friends  and  former  pupils  who  had  assembled  from  various 
parts  during  the  week,  and  by  many  of  the  neighbouring  clergy 
and  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  both  rich  and  poor.  The  cere- 
mony was  performed  by  Mr.  Moultrie,  Rector  of  Rugby,  £rom  that 
place  which,  for  fourteen  years,  had  been  occupied  orily  by  him 
who  was  gone,  and  to  whom  every  part  of  that  Chapel  owed  its 
peculiar  interest ;  and  his  remains  were  deposited  in  the  Chancel 
immediately  under  the  Communion-table. 

Once  more  his  &mily  met  in  the  Chapel  on  the  following  Sun- 
day, and  partook  of  the  Holy  Communion  at  his  grave,  and  beard 
read  the  sermon  preached  by  him  in  the  preceding  year,  (hi  *'  Faith 
Triumphant  in  Death."  And  yet  one  more  service  in  connexion 
with  him  took  place  in  the  Chapel,  when,  on  the  first  Sunday  of 
the  next  half-year,  the  school,  which  had  dispersed  on  the  eve  of 
his  death,  assembled  again  within  its  walls  under  his  successor, 
and  witnessed  in  the  funeral  services  with  which  that  day  was 
observed,  the  last  public  tribute  of  sorrow  to  their  departed 
master. 

Nowhere  could  the  shock  have  been  so  overwhelming  as  in 
the  immediate  circle  of  his  friends  and  pupils.  But  the  sensation 
occasioned  by  his  death  was  far  wider  than  the  limits  of  his  per* 
sonal  acquaintance.  In  London,  and  still  more  in  Oxford,  where 
his  name  had  always  excited  so  much  interest,— ^where  the  last 
impression  of  him  had  been  one  of  such  life  emd  energy,  and  of 
such  promise  for  the  future,—  the  tidings  were  received  by  men 
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of  the  most  various  parties,  with  the  shock  which  accompanies 
the  announcement  of  a  loss  believed  to  be  at  once  general  and 
irreparable.  Few  men,  it  was  felt,  after  having  been  centres  of 
love  and  interest  to  a  circle  in  itself  so  large,  have  been  known  and 
honoured  in  a  circle  yet  larger,  have  been  removed  from  both  by 
an  end  so  sudden  and  solemn.  Some  notion  of  the  general  sympa- 
fhy  may  be  formed  by  the  notices  of  his  death  in  most  of  the  peri- 
odicals of  the  years  1842,  43,  44,  amongst  which  may  be  especially 
mentioned  the  organs  of  the  two  most  opposite  parties,  the  ex- 
treme Radical  and  the  extreme  Oxford  school,  with  both  of  which 
in  life  he  had  had  so  little  of  friendly  intercourse.  As  a  testimony 
of  gratitude  to  his  services  in  the  cause  of  education,  a  public  sub- 
scription was  set  on  foot,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  Committee, 
consisting  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  different  political  and 
ecclesiastical  parties,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  applied,  after  the 
erection  of  a  monument  in  Rugby  Chapel,  to  the  foundation  of 
scholarships,  to  be  enjoyed  in  the  first  instance  by  his  sons  in  suc- 
cession, and  afterwards  dedicated  to  the  pomotion  of  general  study 
at  Rugby,  and  of  the  piusuit  of  history  at  Oxford. 

But  however  wide  was  the  sense  of  his  loss,  and  the  tribute  of 
respect  to  his  memory,  it  was  only  in  the  narrower  range  of  those 
who  knew  him,  especially  of  those  who  had  been  brought  up  under 
his  charge,  that  the  solemnity  of  the  event  could  be  fully  appreci- 
ated. Many  were  the  testimonies  borne  by  them  to  the  greatness 
of  their  loss,  which  it  is  impossible  here  to  record.  But  it  may  be 
permitted  to  close  this  narrative  with  a  letter  to  his  widow  from  a 
former  pupil,  whose  name  has  already  occurred  in  these  pages, 
which  it  has  been  thought  allowable  to  publish,  (though  of  course 
only  the  utterance  of  the  first  feelings  of  private  sorrow,)  as  giving 
the  impression  left  upon  one  who  had  been  parted  firom  him  for 
three  years  in  a  distant  country,  and  to  whom  his  fellow  scholars 
will,  it  is  felt,  willingly  leave  the  expression  of  thoughts  and  hopes 
in  which  so  many  will  be  able  more  or  less  to  share. 


Hobort  Town,  Van  IMmmd*!  UaA,  Nor.  16,  IStt. 
MT  DEAR  MRS.  ARNOLD, 

If  you  knew  the  true  affection  I  had  for  him  whom  we  have 
lost,  you  would  not  forbid  my  writing  of  my  grief  to  one  most  near 
and  dear  to  him  when  here  below.  No  one  inspirited  and  en- 
couraged my  undertaking  here  [as]  he  did  ;  no  letters  were  so  sure 
to  bring  fresh  hopes  and  happiness  as  those  which  can  never  come 
again  from  him.  It  was  not  so  much  what  he  said  in  them,  as  the 
sense  which  they  conveyed,  that  he  still  was  as  he  had  ever  been, 
Uie  same  earnest  faithful  friend.  It  was  this  which  made  one  feel 
that  while  he  was  alive,  it  would  indeed  be  pusillanimous  to  shrink 
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from  maintaining  what  was  true  and  right    This  I  felt  the  last 
time  I  ever  saw  him,  in  the  autumn  of  1839.    He  rose  early  and 
spent  the  last  hour  with  me,  before  we  separated  for  ever ;  he  to  bis 
school  work  and  I  to  my  journey  here.    We  were  in  the  dining- 
Toom,  and  I  well  remember  the  autumnal  dawn — it  was  calm  and 
overcast,  and  so  impressed  itself  on  my  memory,  because  it  agreed 
with  the  more  than  usual  quietness ;  the  few  words  of  comisel 
which  still  serve  me  from  time  to  time ;  the  manner  in  which  the 
commonest  kindnesses  were  offered  to  one  soon  to  be  out  of  their 
reach  for  ever ;  the  promise  of  support  through  evil  fortune  or  good, 
in  few  words,  once  repeated,  exceeded  my  lai^est  deserts ;  and 
then  the  earnest  blessing  and  farewell  from  lips  never  again  to 
open  in  my  hearing.    His  countenance  and  manner  and  dress — his 
hand,  and  every  movement  are  all  before  me  now  more  clearly  than 
any  picture — and  you  will  understand  full  well  how  a  quiet  scene 
like  this  has  an  impressiveness  unrivalled  by  the  greatest  excite- 
ments.   The  uncertain  consciousness  that  this  parting  might  be 
the  last  hung  about  it  at  the  time ;  and  preserved  the  recollection 
of  it,  till  now  that  the  sad  certainty  gives  a  new  importance  to  the 
slightest  particular. 

I  feel  how  unequal  I  am  to  offer  you  any  consolation  that  you 
do  not  already  possess,  in  the  far  more  solemn  andpainfill  parting 
to  which  you  have  been  called.    But  how  unhappy  would  it  have 
been,  haa  you  foreseen  that  each  day  was  drawing  nearer  and 
nearer  to  that  fatal  event,  as  surely  as  you  now  know  that  every 
passing  hour  is  an  hour  nearer  to  a  happy  reunion.    Fear  not  but 
that  he.  will  be  himself  again — some  good  men  fall  asleep  in  Jesus 
so  full  of  infirmities,  that  they  cannot  but  be  greatly  changed  both 
in  body  and  mind  by  the  heading  miracle  of  the  Resurrection.    But 
will  not  those  who  die,  as  Moses  and  Elias  did,  in  the  fulness  of 
their  labours  and  their  strength,  be  as  quickly  recognized  as  were 
Moses  and  Elias  by  the  faithful  in  God's  holy  mount  ?    As  our 
Saviour's  wounds  were  healed  on  the  morning  of  the  Resurrectioui 
so  shall  his  mortal  disease  be  healed,  and  all  that  we  most  loved  in 
him  shall  become  immortal.    The  tone  of  earnestness  shall  be 
there,  deepened  perhaps  into  a  mgre  perfect  beauty  by  a  closer  inter- 
course with  the  Son  of  Man,  when  his  ears  have  heard  the  "  Verily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  you,"  that  once  used  to  be  heard  upon  the  eartfi 
— the  cheerfulness  shall  be  there  without  a  cloud  to  dim  it  through- 
out all  eternity, — and  how  will  the  most  aspiring  visions  of  reforma- 
tion that  ever  filled  his  mind  on  earth  be  more  than  ^u^compUshed 
in  that  day  of  the  restitution  of  all  things !  how  will  he  rejoice  in 
his  strength  and  immortality,  as  he  busies  himself  to  perform  the 
whole  counsel  of  Gfod  no  longer  doubted  or  disputed  by  men !  what 
member  of  the  Divine  Body  will  glory  more  .than  he  will  in  the 
catholic  and  perfect  union  of  men  with  each  other  and  with  God ! 
My  dear  Mrs.  Arnold,  you  have  been  heretofore  a  kind  friend  to 
one  who  is  neither  forgetful  nor  ungrateful.    But,  when  thus  gai- 
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ing  up  into  heaven  after  him,  I  remember  that  you  are  his,  1  pray 
ijdth  a  double  earnestness  that  you  may  follow  him,  and  that,  when 
your  time  is  come,  you  may  present  to  him  the  greatest  blessing 
that  can  now  be  added  to  his  full  cup  of  joy,  yourself  and  your 
children  perfect  before  the  throne  of  God.  Accept  this  blessing 
from  your  true  and  sincere  friend, 

JOHN  PfflLIP  GELL. 
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(A.) 
PRAYERS, 


WRITTEN  BT  DR.  ARNOLD  FOR  VARIOUS  OCCASIONS  IN  RUGBT 

SCHOOL. 


I.      PRATER  READ  EVERT  MORNIMO   IN  THE  SIXTH   FORM. 
(8m  .p  95b) 

O  Lord,  who  by  Thy  holy  Apostle  hast  taught  us  to  do  all  things  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  and  to  Thy  gloiy,  ffive  Thy  blessing,  we  pray  Thee. 
to  this  our  daily  work,  that  we  may  do  it  m  faith,  and  heartily,  as  to  the  Lord 
and  not  unto  men.  All  our  powers  of  body  and  mind  are  Thine,  and  we 
would  fain  devote  them  to  Thy  service.  Sanctify  them  and  the  work  in 
which  they  are  encaged ;  let  us  not  be  slothful,  but  fervent  in  spirit,  and  do 
Thou,  O  Lord,  so  bless  our  efforts  that  they  may  bring  forth  in  us  the  fruits 
of  true  wisdom.  Strengthen'  the  faculties  of  our  minds  and  dispose  us^^to 
exert  tiiem.  but  let  us  always  remember  to  exert  them  for  Thy  glory,  and 
for  the  furtherance  of  Thy  kingdom,  and  save  us  from  all  pride,  and  vanity, 
and  reliance  upon  our  own  power  or  wisdom.  Teach  us  to  seek  after  truth 
and  enable  us  to  gain  it;  but  grant  that  we  may  ever  speak  the  truth  in 
love : — that,  while  we  know  earthly  things,  we  may  know  Thee,  and  be 
known  bv  Thee,  through  and  in  Thy  Son  Jesus  Christ  Give  us  this  day 
Thy' Holy  Spirit,  that  we  may  be  Tliine  in  body  and  spirit,  in  all  bur  won 
and  all  our  refreshments,  through  Jesus  Christ  Thy  Son  our  Lord.     Amen. 

II.      PRATER  USED   ON   8UNDAT  EVENING  IN  THE   8CH00L-HOU8B. 

O  Lord  our  God,  we  are  once  again  arrived  at  the  evening  of  l^y  holy 
day.    May  Thy  Spirit  render  it  truly  blest  to  us  I 

We  have  attended  the  public  service  of  Thy  church ;  Thou  knoweat,  O 
Lord,  and  our  own  consciences  each  know  also,  whether  while  we  wor^pped 
Thee  in  form  we  worshipped  Thee  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  Thou  knowest, 
and  our  own  consciences  icnow  also,  whether  we  are  or  are  likely  to  be  any 
the  better  for  what  we  have  heard  with  our  outward  ears  this  day. 

Forgive  us.  Lord,  for  this  great  sin  of  despising  the  means  of  grace  wfajch 
Thou  hast  given  us.    Forgive  us  for  all  our  carelessness,  inattentioii,  and 
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hardnem  of  heart;  forgive  us  for  having  been  far  from  Thee  in  mind,  when 
our  lips  and  outward  expression  seemed  near  to  Thee. 

Lord,  will  it  be  so  for  ever  ?  Shall  we  ever  hear  and  not  heed  ?  And 
when  our  life  is  drawing  near  to  its  end,  as  this  day  is  now,  shall  we  then 
feel  that  we  have  lived  without  Thee  in  the  world,  and  that  we  are  dying 
unforffiven  ?  Gracious  Father,  be  pleased  to  touch  our  hearts  in  time  with 
trouble,  with  sorrow,'  with  sickness,  with  disappointment,  with  any  ^ing  that 
mayhinder  them  from  being  hard  to  the  end,  and  leading  us  to  etemaJruin. 

Thou  knowest  our  jparticular  temptations  here.  Help  us  with  Thy  Holy 
Spirit  to  struggle  against  them.  Save  us  from  being  asnamed  of  Thee  and 
or  our  duty.  Save  us  from  the  base  and  degrading  fear  of  one  another. 
Save  us  from  idleness  and  thoughtlessness.  Save  us  from  the  sin  of  false- 
hood and  lying.  Save  us  from  unkindness  and  selfishness,  caring  only  for 
ourselves  and  not  for  Thee,  and  for  our  neighbours. 

Thou  who  knowest  all  our  weaknesses,  save  us  from  ourselves,  and  our 
own  evil  hearts.  Renew  us  with  Thy  Spirit  to  walk  as  becomes  those  whom 
Thou  hast  redeemed,  through  Thy  Son  Jesus  Christ,  our  Saviour.    Amen. 


III.      PRATER   USED  AFTER  CONFIRMATIOll   AND  COMMUNION. 

O  Lord,  We  thank  Thee  for  having  preserved  us  safe  from  all  the  perils 
and  dangers  of  this  day :  that  Thou  hast  given  us  health  and  strength,  food 
and  clothing,  and  whilst  there  are  so  many  who  are  poor,  so  many  who  are 
sick,  so  manv  who  are  in  sorrow,  that  Thou  hast  given  us  so  nchly  such 
manifold  and  great  blessings. 

Yet  more,  O  Lord,  we  thank  Thee  for  Thy  mercies  to  us  in  Thy  Son 
Jesus  Christ  We  thank  Thee  for  Thy  infinite  love  shown  in  our  redemp- 
tion, that  Thou  hast  opened,  through  Thy  beloved  Son,  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  to  all  believers.  We  thank  Thee  for  the  full  assurance  of  hope 
which  Thou  hast  given  us,  that  if  our  earthly  tabernacle  be  dissolved  we 
have  yet  a  building  of  GK>d,  a  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the 
heavens.  Thou  hast  shown  to  us  nothing  but  goodness,  O  Lord,  for  this 
life  and  for  life  eternal ;  and  yet  we  have  sinned,  and  are  sinning  against 
Thee  daily.  We  are  forfeiting  all  Thy  blessings,  and  turning  them  into  a 
curse.  Forgive  us,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  all  and  each,  for  edl  our  many 
sins  in  thought,  word,  and  deed ;  whether  known  to  others,  or  to  our  own 
conscience  fQone,  or  forgotten  even  by  our  own  careless  hearts,  but  known 
and  recorded  by  Thee,  against  the  great  day  of  judgment. 

One  thing  more,  O  Lord,  we  pray  for,  without  which  all  these  blessings 
ehall  only  condemn  us  the  more  heavily.  O  Lord,  increase  and  keep  dive 
in  us  Thy  faith.  Let  not  the  world,  and  our  own  health,  and  the  many  good 
things  which  Thou  hast  given  us,  prove  a  snare  unto  us.  Let  us  endure,  as 
seeing  by  faith  Thee  who  art  invisible. 

Q  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  didst  take  our  nature  upon  Thee,  and  art  now 
standing  as  the  Son  of  Man  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high,  reveal 
Thyself  to  our  minds  and  hearts,  as  Thou  didst  to  the  bodily  eyes  of  Thy 
martyr  Stephen.  As  Thou  didst  comfort  and  strengthen  him  in  his  suffering, 
BO,  O  Lord,  do  thou  warn  and  ^hasten  us  in  our  enioyments ;  making  us  to 
know  and  feel  that  in  Thee  is  our  only  life,  and  that  if  we  cleave  not  to 
Thee,  and  have  not  Thee  abiding  in  us,  we  are  dead  now,  and  shall  be  dead 
for  ever. 

duicken  in  us  the  remembrance  of  our  baptism :  how  we  are  pledged  to 
hecome  Thy  true  servants  and  soldiers  to  our  lives'  end.  Dispose  us  all  to 
renew  this  pledge  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts,  both  those  oi  us  who  are 
going  to  receive  the  rite  of  confirmation  soon,  and  those  of  us  who  have 
received  it  already,  and  those  of  us  who  mav  expect  to  receive  it  hereafter. 
Quicken  in  as  many  of  us  as  have  either  this  day  or  heretofore  been  partakers 
in  the  Communion  of  Thy  body  and  blood,  the  remembrance  of  that  blessed 
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sacrament,  that  we  gave  oureelvee  therein  to  be  wholly  Thine,  in  body,  eonl, 
tuid  spirit,  that  we  miffht  evermore  dwel^in  Thee,  and  Thou  in  us. 

O  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  who  art  the  only  author  of  all  spiritual  life, 
quicken  us  witn  Thy  power,  and  preserve  and  quicken  us  io  the  life  which 
is  Thy  gifl.  Forgive  us  that  we  have  so  often  grieved  Thee,  and  preserve 
us  from  grieving  Thee  so  long  and  so  oflen,  that  Thou  wilt  depart  from  us 
for  evermore,  and  leave  us  to  a  state  beyond  repentance,  ana  beyond  for- 
giveness. Teach  us  to  remember  that  every  day  which  we  spend  carelessly 
and  unprofitably,  we  are  grieving  Thee,  and  tempting  Thee  to  leave  ut. 
Let  not  our  prosperity  harden  our  hearts  to  our  destruction.  Screen  us 
from  the  horrible  sin  of  casting  a  stumbling  block  in  our  brother's  way,  of 
tempting  him  to  evil,  or  discouraging  him  from  ^ood  by  our  example,  or  by 
our  laughter,  or  by  our  unkindness  and  persecution. 

O  Lord  Almighty,  this  day  is  now  drawing  to  its  end.  May  the  means 
of  grace  which  Thou  hast  ffiven  us  in  it  work  good  in  us  for  to-morrow,  and 
the  days  to  come.  May  Thy  blessing  be  with  us  on  this  first  day  of  the 
week,  to  guide  us  and  to  strengthen  us  even  to  its  end. 

Bless  all  our  friends  in  all  places,  and  keep  them  in  Thy  faith  and  fear: 
bless  Thy  universal  Church  militant  here  on  earth,  and  grant  that  all  who 
confess  with  their  mouth  the  Lord  Jesus,  may  believe  on  I^m  in  their  hearts, 
to  life  everlasting.  Bless  our  Queen  and  our  country ;  that  we  may  be  a 
Christian  people,  not  in  word  only,  but  in  power.  Bless  this  school,  that  it 
may  be  a  place  of  godly  education,  to  Thy  glory,  and  the  salvation  of  our 
own  souls.  Fill  us  with  Thy  Holy  Spirit,  mat  we  may  labour  in  our  several 
duties  towards  one  another  and  towards  Thee,  as  befits  those  whom  Thou 
hast  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  Thy  dear  Son. 

Finally,  we  thank  Thee  for  all  those,  whether  we  have  known  them  on 
earth,  or  whether  they  were  strangers  to  us,  who  have  departed  this  life  in 
Thy  faith  and  fear;  and  who  are  safe  and  at  rest  till  the  day  of  Thy  coming. 
Increase  their  number,  O  Lord,  and  enable  us  through  Thy  grace  to  be  of 
their  company,  that  when  Thou.comest  in  Thy  glorious  majesty,  and  shalt 
call  us  all  to  judgment,  we  may  stand  with  all  Thy  faithful  people  at  Thy 
right  hand,  and  may  hear  Thee  call  us  "  blessed,"  and  bid  us  enter  into  Thy 
kmgdom  to  see  God  face  to  face. 

IV.      PRAYER  USED  IN  THE   SICK  ROOMS. 

O  Lord  and  heavenly  Father,  we  come  before  Thee  with  our  humble 
thanks  for  all  Thy  mercies  towards  us,  more  especially  for  the  means  of 
grace  which  Thou  hast  afibrded  us  in  this  interruption  to  our  usual  coone 
of  health.  We  thank  Thee  for  thus  reminding  us  mat  our  enjoyment  of  the 
blessings  of  this  world  will  not  last  for  ever — that  the  things  in  which  we 
commonly  take  delight  will  one  day  cease  to  please  us.  We  thank  Thee 
that  by  calling  us  off  for  a  little  while  from  our  common  employments  and 
amusements.  Thou  givest  us  time  to  think  how  we  are  passing  our  life,jEtnd 
what  those  joys  are  which  if  we  once  learn  to  know  them  will  abide  witfaus 
for  ever.  Lord,  deliver  us  from  all  impatience  and  from  all  fear  for  our 
bodies,  and  fill  us  at  the  same  time  with  spiritual  fear ;  let  us  not  be  afraid 
of  pain  or  sickness,  but  let  us  be  afraid  of^Thee,  and  not  waste  the  opportu- 
nity which  Thou  art  now  affording  us.  Give  us  grace  to  think  under  the 
visitations  of  light  sickness  whether  we  are  fit  to  Be  visited  with  dangerous 
sickness ;  let  us  consider  what  we  should  do  if,  while  our  body  were  weak- 
ened, our  mind  should  be  clouded  also,  so  that  we  could  not  then  pray  10 
Thee  for  succour.  Now.  therefore.  O  Lord,  teach  us  to  call  on  Thee,  while 
we  can  call  on  Thee,  to  think  on  Tnee  while  our  reason  is  yet  is  in  its  vigour. 
Teach  us  to  look  into  our  heart  and  life,  to  consider  how  Thou  wouldest 
judge  us,  to  ask  Thy  forgiveness  through  Thy  Son  Jesus  Christ,  for  all  that 
Thou  seest  amiss  in  us,  and  by  the  help  of  Thy  Holy  Spirit  to  overcome  all 
that  is  evil  in  our  heart,  and  to  learn  and  practise  all  that  is  good.    Restore 
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us  in  thy  good  time  to  oar  usual  health,  and  grant  that  this  interruption  to  it 
may  be  sanctified  to  our  soul's  health,  so  making  it  not  an  evil  to  us,  but  an 
infinite  blessing,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour. 

v.      THANKSGIVING   ON   A   BOY's   RECOVERING   FROM   SICKNESS. 

t 

O  Lord,  our  heavenly  Father,  we  give  Thee  our  humble  and  hearty 
thanks  for  Thy  goodness  shown  to  Thy  servant  whom  Thou  hast  been 
pleased  to  visit  with  sickness.  We  thank  Thee  for  the  prospect  which  Thou 
hast  given  him  of  recovery  of  his  full  health  and  strength,  as  well  as  for  the 
present  abatement  of  his  disorder.  Grant  that  Thy  mercies  may  be  felt  by 
him  and  by  us ;  that  they  may  not  lead  us  to  tempt  Thy  long-sufiering  by 
continued  hardness  of  heart,  but  may  make  us  desirous  of  showing  our  grati- 
tude to  Thee  by  living  according  to  Thy  will.  May  we  remember  how 
nearly  health  and  sickness  come  together,  and  that  the  time  will  surely  come 
to  us  all  when  we  shall  be  raised  up  from  sickness  no  more: 

While  Thou  sparest  us,  eive  us  grace  to  turn  to  Thee  in  earnest,  that 
we  may  not  have  to  turn  to  Thee  when  it  is  too  late  with  a  vain  regret  and 
despair.  Grant  this,  O  Lord,  for  Thy  dear  Son's  sake,  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord. 


The  following  prayers  were  contributed  by  Dr.  Arnold,  in  1842, 
to  a  "  Book  of  Family  Prayers  for  every  day  in  the  yecfr,"  (pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Whittlemore,  Brighton,)  in  answer  to  a  request  made 
to  him  by  the  Editor ;  and  they  are  here  inserted  by  the  kind  per- 
mission of  the  publisher.  The  subjects  of  them  were  doubtless 
suggested  by  two  wants,  which  he  often  lamented,  in  the  public 
services  of  the  Liturgy,  viz.,  a  more  direct  reference  to  the  blessings 
of  the  natural  seasons,  and  also  an  offering  of  thanksgivings  and 
prayers  for  the  blessings  of  law  and  government,  unconnected  with 
any  such  political  allusions  as  occur  in  the  four  State  Services 
appended  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

I.     JOHN,  IV.  35. 

O  Lord  God,  who  givest  us  the  promise  of  food  for  our  bodies,  and  mak- 
est  the  seed  sown  to  grow  up  and  ripen  and  yield  its  fruits  in  season,  do 
Thou  be  pleased  to  give  us  the  true  oread  of  life,  and  to  bless  and  ripen  in 
us  the  seed  sown  by  Thy  Holy  Spirit  in  our  hearts,  that  it  may  bring  forth 
fruit  unto  life  eternal.  Give  us,  we  beseech  Thee,  the  true  oread  of  life, 
Thy  beloved  Son.  May  we  ever  hunger  after  Him,  and  ever  be  filled.  May  we 
feed  upon  Him  by  faith,  receiving  mto  our  hearts  His  most  precious  body 
and  blood,  even  the  virtue  of  His  sacrifice  which  alone  cleanse th  from  ail 
sin.  May  we  cleave  unto  Him,  and  grow  unto  Him,  that  we  may  be  one 
with  Him  and  He  with  us.  Ripen  in  us  also,  we  pray  Thee,  the  seed  of 
Thy  Holy  Spirit  Make  us  to  cherish  every  good  resolution  which  He 
suggests  to  us,  and  dread  the  great  sin  of  grieving  Him.  Save  us  from 
hardness  of  heart  which  will  not  listen  to  Him;  from  carelessness  and 
lightness  of  heart  which  forgets  Him ;  from  worldliness  and  overmuch  busi- 
ness, which  cares  for  and  loves  other  things  more.  Bless  Thy  spiritual 
works  even  as  Thy  natural  works,  and  gather  in  Thy  corn  into  Thy  gamer 
to  Thy  glory  and  our  salvation,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

29 
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II.      EVENING. 

O  Lord,  who  hast  given  us  thy  summer  sun  to  gladden  us  with  his  light 
and  to  ripen  the  fruits  of  the  earth  for  our  support,  and  who  biddest  him  to 
set  when  his  work  is  done,  that  he  may  rise  again  to-morrow ;  give  Thy 
blessinfi^  ta  us  Thy  servants,  that  the  lesson  of  the  works  of  Thy  hand  may  be 
learnt  by  us  Thy  living  works,  and  that  we  may  run  our  course  like  the  son 
which  is  now  gone  from  iis. 

Let  us  rise  early  and  go  late  to  rest,  being  ever  busy  and  zealous  in 
doing  Thy  will.  Let  our  Tight  shine  betbre  men,  that  they  may  glorily 
Thee  our  Heavenly  Father.  Let  us  do  good  all  our  days,  and  be  useful  to 
and  comfort  others.  And  let  us  finish  our  course  in  faith,  that  we  too  may 
rise  again  to  a  course  which  shall  never  end,  through  the  only  merits  of  Th^^ 
beloved  Son,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 


O  Lord,  we  beseech  Thee,  teach  us  to  mark  the  flight  of  time,  and  learn 
from  the  course  of  the  natural  seasons  to  take  a  lesson  for  the  benefit  of  our 
own  souls. 

The  summer  is  nearly  ended,  andif  Thouseest  fit  to  deprive  ue  of  oar  time 
of  harvest  or  if  we  have  neglected  to  do  our  part  towards  raising  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  for  our  sustenance,  then  we  can  no  more  make  food  our  neglect, 
and  it  will  be  too  late  to  wish  that  we  had  been  wiser.  O  Lord,  our  lives  are 
fast  running  away,  like  the  natural  year ;  we  have  received  Thy  good  gifts, 
the  sun  and  the  rain  of  Thy  grace,  that  we  should  bring  forth  spiritual 
fruits.  Now  is  the  time  of  the  harvest;  now  ma^st  Thou  come  to  see 
whether  or  no  the  seed  which  has  been  sown  in  us  is  bringing  forth  fruit  in 
its  season. 

Every  day,  O  Lord,  mayst  Thou  expect  to  find  fruit  in  us ;  our  spiritual 
harvest  should  be  ever  ready  for  the  sickle.  Yet  how  many  days  hast  Thou 
come  seeking  fruit  in  us,  and  finding  none.  How  many  days  have  we  ^)ent 
in  sin,  or  in  that  which  thou  callest  sin,  though  we  deem  it  innocent,  in 
following  our  own  ways,  and  our  own  pleasures,  and  neither  working  nor  en- 
joying to  thy  glory,  because  we  thought  not  of  Thee,  nor  of  Thy  beloved  Son. 

So,  in  one  sense,  O  Lord,  the  summer  is  ended,  and  we  are  not  saved. 
One  summer,  many  summers  have  been  so  ended. — many  times  when  we 
might  have  brought  forth  fruit  and  did  not ; — many  birthdays  have  returned 
to  us,  and  yet  have  not  found  us  nearer  Thee,  although  we  were  nearer  to 
death  and  judgment 

Yet  not  for  nothing,  O  Lord,  does  any  man  grieve  Thy  Holy  Spirit  and 
turn  away  from  Thy  loving  cedl.  Keiusing  Thy  strength,  we  become 
weaker ;  refusing  to  live  by  faith,  heavenly  things  become  darker  to  us ; 
despising  Thy  long  sufiering,  our  hearts  become  harder;  we  are  not  what 
we  once  were ;  we  are  stained  with  many  fresh  sins,  encumbered  with  many 
infirmities;  we  have  built  again  the  tmngs  which  Christ  destroyed;  and 
next  year  we  shall  not  be  what  we  are  now,  but  hajtler;  and  'Thaa.  hast 
said,  there  is  a  state  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  be  renewed  unto  repent- 
ance. 

O  Lord,  save  us  from  this  dreadful  state,  a  state  of  condemnation  even 
before  the  judgment  O  Lord,  yet  once  more  we  pray  Thee  to  deliver  qb 
for  Thy  Son's  sake,  whose  name  we  bear,  and  by  whose  blood  we  are  re- 
deemea.  have  mercy  upon  us.  Cleanse  our  hearts  from  their  manifold  sine. 
Give  strength  to  our  feeble  purposes.  Deliver  us  from  the  mabce  of  our 
enemy,  to  whom  we  have  betrayed  ourselves.  Deliver  us  fit>m  sin  ^d^ich  can- 
not be  repented  of;  from  the  last  hardness  of  heart,  to  be  melted  only  by  Thy 
judgments  when  the  time  of  mercy  is  over.  O  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  didst 
warn  Thy  disciples  when  they  failed  to  watch  with  Thee,  that  Uiey  ahonU 
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watch  and  pray,  lest  they  entered  into  temptation,  grant  ub  the  help  of  Thy 
Holy  Spirit,  to  do  those  thin^  which  Thou  commandest  us.  Help  us  to 
watch,  and  help  us  to  pray.  Keep  alive  in  us  the  resolutions  which  fade  so 
quickly.  Call  to  prayer  the  murmuring  heart  that  tries  to  escape  from  Thy 
service,  and  when  we  kneel  down  and  our  lips  utter  words  of  prayer,  do 
Thou  then  restrain  our  wandering  thoughts,  and  ^x  our  wJiole  soul  and 
spirit  in  one  earnest  sense  of  our  own  perishing  condition  and  of  Thine 
almighty  and  ever-present  love  to  us.  And  now.  O  Lord,  the  words  which 
we  have  spoken,  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  hy  tnem:  let  not  our  lips  have 
prayed  and  our  hearts  be  silent  Forgive  the  unworthiness  of  all  our  ser- 
vice, and  cleanse  us  from  the  sin  which  cleaves  to  us  in  body,  soul^  and  spirit, 
by  Thy  most  precious  blood,  and  by  the  grace  of  Thy  Holy  Spint.  And  O 
God  most  holy,  receive  our  prayers  in  the  name  of  Thy  beloved  Son,  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord* 

'  IV. 

**  O  pray  for  the  paaM  of  Jenualem,  thej  tball  prosper  that  love  thee." 

PsAUi  ezxii. 

O  Lord,  who  by  Thy  Holy  Apostle  hast  commanded  us  to  make  prayers 
and  intercessions  for  all  men,  we  miplore  thy  blessing,  more  especially  upon 
this  our  country,  upon  its  government,  and  upon  its  people. 

May  Thy  Holy  Spirit  be  with  our  rulers,  wiUi  the  Queen,  and  all  who  are 
in  authority  under  her.  Grant  that  they  may  govern  in  Thy  faith  and  fear, 
fltrivinff  to  put  down  all  evil,  and  to  encourage  and  support  aU  that  is  good. 
Give  Thy  spirit  of  wisdom  to  those  whose  business  it  is  to  make  laws  for  us. 
Grant  that  tney  may  understand  and  feel  how  great  a  work  Thou  hast  given 
them  to  do ;  tnat  they  may  not  do  it  lightly  or  fooUshly,  or  from  any  evil 
passion,  or  in  ignorance,  but  gravely,  soberly,  and  with  a  ^dly  spirit,  enact- 
ing always  things  just,  and  things  wise,  and  things  merciful,  to  the  putting- 
away  of  all  wrong  and  oppression,  and  to  the  advancement  of  the  true  weU 
fare  of  Thy  people.  Give  to  us  and  all  this  nation  a  spirit  of  dutiful  obedi- 
ence to  the  laws,  not  only  for  wrath  but  also  for  conscience  sake.  Teach  us 
to  remember  Tny  Apostle's  charge,  to  render  to  all  their  dues,  tribute  to 
whom  tribute  is  due,  custom  to  whom  custom,  not  defrauding  or  suffering  to 
defraud  those  who  in  the  receiving  of  custom  and  tribute  are  Thy  ministers, 
attending  continually  upon  this  very  thing. 

Give  peace  in  our  time,  O  Lord !  Preserve  both  us  and  our  government 
from  the  evil  spirit  of  ambition  and  pride,  and  teach  us  to  value,  and  to  la- 
bour with  all  sincerity  to  preserve  peace  with  all  nations,  not  indulging  in 
taunts  and  railings  against  other  people,  but  showing  forth  a  spirit  of  meek- 
ness, as  becomes  those  who  call  themselves  Christ's  servants.  Save  us  from 
all  those  national  sins  which  expose  us  most  justly  to  Thy  heavy  judgments. 
From  unbelief  and  profaneness,  from  injustice  and  oppression,  from  hardness 
of  heart  and  neglect  of  the  poor,  from  a  C€u*eles8  and  worldly  spirit,  working 
and  enjoying  with  no  thought  of  Thee,  from  these  and  all  other  sins,  be 
Thou  pleased  to  preserve  us,  and  give  us  each  one  for  himself  a  holy 
watchfulness,  that  we  may  not  by  our  sins  add  to  the  guilt  and  punishment 
of  our  country,  but  may  strive  to  keep  ourselves  pure  from  the  blood  of  fdl 
men,  and  to  bring  down  Thy  blessing  upon  ourselves  and  all  who  belong 
tons. 

These  things  and  all  else  which  may  be  good  for  our  temporal  and  for 
our  spirituail  welfare,  we  humbly  beseech  Thee  to  grant  in  the  name  and  for. 
the  mke  of  Thy  dear  Son,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
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(B.) 

It  has  been  thought  worth  while  to  select  a  few  of  the  subjects 
which  Dr.  Arnold  chose  for  exercises  at  Rugby,  both  as  an  illus- 
tration of  what  has  been  said  on  this  point  in  the  Chapter  on  hii 
school  life,  and  also  because,  at  least  to  those  who  knew  him,  thej 
would  suggest,  perhaps  as  much  as  any  thing  which  could  be 
given,  his  favourite  images  and  trains  of  thought.  They  were  of 
course  varied  with  translations  from  the  authors  he  most  admired, 
and  he  used  from  time  to  time  to  give  criticisms  on  different  books 
or  poems.  Many  of  the  subiects,  as  will  be  seen,  are  capable  of 
various  applications,  which  he  used  to  ii\dicate  to  the  boys  when 
he  set  the  subjects.  The  subjects  of  the  last  half-year  of  his  life 
have  been  given  entire,  and  those  who  have  read  the  account  of 
that  period  will  trace  the  connection  of  many  of  them  with  some 
of  the  thoughts  then  uppermost  in  his  mind. 

SUBJECTS    FOR   PROSE  EXERCISES. 

1.  The  difference  between  advantages  and  merits. 

2.  On  the  excellences  of  Translation,  and  some  of  its  diffic^Ittes. 

3.  I've  heard  of  hearts  unkind^  kind  deeds 

With  coldness  still  returmng, 
Alas !  the  gratitude  of  men 
Hath  oflener  left  me  mourning. 

4.  Conversation  between  Thomas  Aquinas,  James  Watt,  and  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott. 

5.  How  far  the  dramatic  faculty  is  compatible  with  the  love  of  trad). 

6.  The  principal  events  and  men  of  England,  France,  Germany,  and 
Holland,  a.  d.  1600. 

7.  The  ideal  is  superior  to  the  real. 

8.  The  good  and  evil  which  resulted  from  the  seven  years'  war. 

9.  CogitamuB  secundum  naturam,  loquimur  ex  pneceptis,  agimiu  c 
^onsuetudine.    (Bacon.) 

10.  Magnus  esse  deoet  historiam  legentibus  fructus,  superioris  evi  ea- 
lamitates  cum  hlic  nostr&  humanitate  et  tranquil]  itate  conferentibus. 

11.  Parum  valet  rerum  ipsarum  scientia,  nisi  accedat  ingenii  vigor,  que 
informem  molem  in  veram  doctrinam  effingat. 

12.  Henricus  Jenkyns,  jam  extremli  senectute,  qus  in  tarn  longi  viti 
memori&  di^nissima  viderit,  nepotibus  enarrat 

13.  An  bene  constitutum  sit  debitoris  non  bona  tantum,  sed  etiam  corpia 
creditori  esse  obnoxium. 

14.  Franco  --Gallorum  exercitus,  devictA  inferior!  .£gypto,  superiorem  et 
nrbem  Thebas  ingreditur. 

15.  De  saeculo,  quo  Esaias  vaticinia  sua  edidit 

16.  Diversi  nuntii  a  Novoburiensi  prelio  Londinum  et  Oxoniam  pe^ 
▼enientes. 

17.  Oxoniee  descriptio,  qualem  redivivus  describeret  Herodotus.  (GreeL) 

18.  QMBd  in  quascunque  regiones  peregrinantibus  pnecipud  notanda. 

19.  Alexander  Babyfonem  ingreditur,  neque  ita  mult6  post  morbo  co^ 
reptus,  inter  summum  suorum  fletum  et  dolorem  animum  expirat 

20.  Africa  nrovincia,  postquam  Romanis  subjecta  esset,  quas  potiBsiiinai 
vices  usque  ad  banc  statem  subierit. 

21.  Non  ea  est  vitae  nostrae  ratio  ut  sciamus  omnia,  neque  at  de  omnibai 
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incerti  dubitemus ;  sed  ut  neque  scienteB  pland,  neque  ignorantes,  probabili 
eau8&  moti  credamus. 

22s  Definiantur  voces  qus  sequuQtur,  to  tifuo9,  rh  ndXovj  tttxkfi0iay  fides : 
necnon,  voces  Anglicee, — " revolution," ." philosophy,"  "art,"  "religion,* 
•*duty,"  "romantic,"  "sublime,"  "pretty." 

*  23.  Judffius  quidam  Athenas  devectus  Socrati  de  republic^  et  puerorum 
institutione  disputanti  forte  auditorem  se  et  interrogatorem  prsebet 

24.  De  veris  rerum  miraculis. 

25.  De  primsvis  animalibus  et  terne  hujus  mirandis  vicibus. 

26.  Europam  per  sBstatem  annl  1815  circumvectus,  quern  rerum  ^tum 
apud  singulos  populas  offendisset 

27.  Descriptio  monasterii,  que  sit  singularum  domi  partium  distributio, 
qtudemque  ibi  vitam  degant  monachi. 

28.  De  celeberrimis  que  in  omni  memori&  scripts  sunt  legibus. 

29.  Calendarium  naturale. 

30.  Ea  demum  vera  est  voluptas  aus  non  tam  spe  delectatj  quam  re- 
cordatione  preterite — ("  Look  not  on  pleasures  as  they  come,  but  go.") 


SUBJECTS  FOR   VEB8B. 

1.  Pendent  opera  interrupta. 

2.  Venus  eaaem  que  Libitina. 

3.  Prytaneum. 

4.  Byzantinutn  sive  Romanum  Imperium  inter  novas  Europe  respubli- 
eas  solum  antiquitatis  monumentum  superstes  manet 

5.  Africa,  bonsirum  artium  nutrix,  nunc  barbaric  premitur. 

7.  Mediterranei  Asiee  cam-pi. 

8.  Richardi  Cromwellii  in  Senatum  reditus. 

*  9.  Vulgo  ferunt  beatas  esse  nuptias,  quas  sol  illuminat ;  inferias,  quibus 
irrorant  nubes. 

10.  The  Land's  End. 

11.  Supremi  fructus  anni. 

12.  Siccitate  laborant  agri. 

13.  Festum  omnium  Animarum,  sive  Dies  in  memoriam  Christianorum 
defunctorum  celebratus. 

14.  Navq  cupapiaO-flaoi. 

15.  Epicurus  scholam  in  hortulo  suo  instituit. 

16.  Polycarpi  Martyrium. 

17.  Maffna  est  funerum  religio. 

18.  Ocmis  capto  mens  tamen  intus  viffet 

19.  Christianus,  trajecto    flumine,  ob  pericula  vise   feliciter  superata, 
grates  agit.    (Pilgrim's  Progress.) 

20.  (The  Seven  Sleepers.)    De  septem  illispueris  qui  cum  per  clzxx. 
annos  dormiissent,  turn  autem  miraculo  expergefacti  sunt. 

21.  Duodecim  vultures  a  Romulo  vise. 

22.  Ulysses  in  ipso  mortis  limine  cum  matris  umbrft  colloquitur. 

23.  Demosthenis  suprema  fata. 

24.  Fasti  X^hristiani. 

25.  Adventus  Domini  (]|ualis  ab  ecclesift  singulis  annis  celebratur. 

26.  Urbis  Romee  vicissitudines. 

27.  Hortus  Anglicus. 

•  28.  Prospectabat  pulcherrimum  sinum,  antequam  Vesuvius  mons  arde- 
scens  facie m  loci  verteret.    Tac.  Ann.  iv.  67. 

29.  Pastores  duo,  hie  mare  ille  dulcis  aquee  flumina  altemis  versibus 
laudant. 

30.  Ne  plus  ultra. 
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PROSE   SUBJECTS,   FROM   FEBRUARY  TO  JUNE,    1842. 

1.  De  foenore  et  de  legribus  foeoebribua. 

2.  Duo  viatores,  ab  ipso  fonte  profecti,  Rhodani  cursum  azumi  caul 
usque  ad  mare  explorant. 

3.  Q.UJS  rerum  fuerit  status  cirea  annum  post  Christum  sexcesten- 
mum. 

4.  ^^  Nunc  dimittis :"  (Christianus,  ipsis  Apostolis  squalis,  jam  ad  cen- 
tesimum  annum  provectus,  grates  Deo  agit  ob  fidem  per  uniTersum  feri 
terrarum  orbem  pervulgatam.) 

5.  John,  xvi.  22.  ^'  If  I  had  not  come  and  ti^ken  unto  them,  they  had 
not  had  sin ;  but  now  they  have  no  cloak  for  their  sin."     (English  ProBe.) 

6.  De  sectis  Judsorum,  Pharissis,  Sadducteis,  et  Essenibus ;  necnoD  de 
Publicanis  et  quos  vocant  Judaizantibus  sive  Christianis  Judaismum  affec- 
tantibus. 

7.  Ntwtigtiova*  ralq  oXfyoiq  aPriX/yn  h  BgtunffiohXoq.     (Gk.) 

8.  duintus  Varus  cum  legionibus  in  Germanic  occidione  occiras. 

9.  Caius  Trebatius  Testa  a  Britannill  Ciceronis  litteris,  (Ep.  ad  Dir. 
lib.  vii.)  respondet 

10.  De  vit&  et  moribus  Sultani  Mamudi. 

11.  De  seditione  inter  Athenienses  qxxk  quadringenti  Oli  viri  rempnblicam 
invaserunt. 

12.  Macedonum  et  Russorum  regna  inter  se  comparantur. 

13.  duceritur  que  sit  philosophia  et  quam  ob  causam  ei  a  pluribos  invi- 
deatur. 

VERSE   SUBJECTS,   FROM   FEBRUART  TO  JUNE,    1842. 

1.  Abydos  a  Philippe  expu^^nata. 

2.  Gray's  Hymn  to  Adversity. 

3.  Sophonisba. 

4.  Fodinffi  mercenarii  subito  terne  lapsu  pcene  obruti  post  Iod^oid  et 
gravissimum  vits  discrimen  tandem  ad  lucem  proferuntur. 

5.  Hannibal  Italiam  reliquit 

6.  Novi  Ulyssis  errores — columne  Herculis,  Iberia,  Oceanus. 

7.  Scipio  Africanus  in  cellft  Jovis  secum  meditatur. 

8.  Translation  from  Cowper's  Task,  Book  IV. 

9.  Kehama  poculum  immortalitatis  impius  arripit 

10.  Translation  from  Pope's  Third  Moral  Epistle. 

11.  Prometheus  Liberatus. 

12.  Fortuna. 

13.  Halcyones. 

14.  Puteus  in  Monte  Zion  defossus  vivas  aquarum  venas  in  lucem  aperit, 
(m  allusion  to  an  Artesian  well  lately  simk  in  the  dry  rock  of  Jerusalem.) 

15.  Porcia,  Catonis  Filia,  Bruti  Uxor. 

16.  Domus  ultima. 


(C:) 

EXTRACTS  FROM  TRAVELLING  JOURNALS- 

It  will  have  been  already  gathered  from  Dr.  Arnold's  letters, 
how  great  a  pleasure  he  took  in  travelling.  It  was,  in  fact,  except 
so  far  as  his  domestic  life  can  be  so  considered,  his  chief  lecreatioo, 
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combining,  as  it  did,  opportunities  for  foUow^ing  out  his  delight  in 
History  with  his  love  of  external  nature,  both  in  its  poetical  and 
scientific  aspect.  In  works  of  art  he  took  but  little  interest,  and 
any  extended  researches  in  physical  science  were  precluded  by 
want  of  time,  whilst  from  natural  history  he  had  an  instinctive, 
but  characteristic  shrinking.  "  The  whole  subject,"  he  said,  "  of 
the  brute  creation  is  to  me  one  of  such  painful  mystery,  that  I  dare 
not  approach  it."  But  geography  and  geology  in  all  their  forms, 
plants  and  flowers,  not  from  any  botanical  interest,  but  for  their 
own  sakes, — beauty  of  architecture  and  of  scenery, — had  an  at- 
traction for  him,  which  it  is  difficult  adequately  to  express ;  and 
when  to  these  were  added  the  associations  of  great  historical  events, 
it  may  well  be  conceived  how  enthusiastic  was  his  delight  in  his 
short  summer  tours,  and  how  essential  a  part  of  his  life  they  be- 
came, whether  in  present  enjoyment  or  past  recollection. 

It  was  his  practice  when  travelling  to  keep  very  minute  jour- 
nals, which,  (as  his  tours  were,  partly  from  necessity  and  partly 
from  choice,  extremely  rapid,)  he  wrote  always  on  the  spot,  or  im- 
mediately after,  and  often  whilst  actually  in  the  act  of  travelling. 
And,  being  addressed  throughout  to  his  absent  wife  or  children,  as 
the  case  might  be,  they  partake  partly  of  the  character  of  a  private 
diary,  or  of  private  letters,  but  rather  of  conversation,  such  as  he 
would  have  held  with  those  whom  he  was  addressing,  had  they 
been  actually  with  him. 

It  is  obvious  that  no  selections  from  journals  of  this  description 
can  give  any  adequate  notion  of  the  whole  of  which  they  are  frag- 
ments,— of  the  domestic  playfulnesses, — the  humorous  details,  in 
verse  or  prose,  of  travelling  adventures, — the  very  jolts  of  the  car- 
riage and  difficulties  of  the  road, — the  rapid  sketches  of  the  mere 
geographical  outline  of  the  country, — the  succession  of  historical 
associations, — the  love,  brought  out  more  strongly  by  absence,  for 
his  own  church  and  country, — ^the  strain  of  devout  thought  and 
prayer  pervading  the  whole, — which,  when  taken  altogether,  give 
a  more  living  image  of  the  man  himself,  than  any  thing  else  which 
he  has  left.  But  to  publish  the  whole  of  any  one  of  the  many 
volumes  through  which  these  journals  extend,  was  for  many  rea- 
sons impossible,  and.  it  has  therefore  been  Xhought  desirable  to  se- 
lect, in  the  following  extracts,  such  passages  as  contained  matters 
of  Uie  most  general  interest,  with  so  much  of  the  ordinary  context 
as  might  serve  to  obviate  the  abruptness  of  their  introduction,  and 
in  the  hope  that  due  allowance  will  be  made  for  the  difference  in 
their  character,  as  they  are  read,  thus  torn  from  their  natural  place, 
instead  of  appearing  in  the  general  course  of  his  thoughts  and 
observations,  ks  they  were  suggested  by  the  various  scenes  and 
objects  through  which  he  was  passing. 
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I.     TOUR  IN  THE   NORTH   OF  ITALY,   1825. 

Chimrano,  July  3,  TBS. 

1.  I  can  now  understand  what  Signor  A said  of  the  nakedoess  oT 

the  country  between  Hounslow  and  Laleham,  afl  all  the  plains  here  are 
covered  with  fruit  trees,  and  the  villagres,  however  filthy  within,  are  m- 
erally  picturesque  either  from  situation,  or  from  the  character  of  meir 
buildings,  and  th'eir  lively  white.  The  architecture  of  the  churches,  how- 
ever, is  quite  bad,  and  certainly  their  villages  bear  no  more  comparisoo 
with  those  of  Northamptonshire,  than  St.  Giles's  does  with  Waterloo  Place. 
There  are  more  ruins  here  than  I  expected,  ruined  towers,  I  mean,  of  mo- 
dern date,  which  are  frequent  in  the  towns  and  villages.  The  couotenaocei 
of  the  people  are  fine,  out  we  see  no  gentlemen  any  where,  or  else  the 
distinction  of  ranks  is  lost  altogether,  except  with  the  court  and  the  hi^ 
nobility.  In  the  valley  of  Aosta,  through  which  we  were  travelling  all  yes- 
terday, the  whole  land,  I  hear,  is  possessed  by  the  peasants,  and  Siere  are 
no  great  proprietors  at  all.  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  there  is  a  good  in  thi% 
as  well  as  an  evil,  and  that  our  state  of  society  is  not  so  immensely  suDerior 
as  we  flatter  ourselves.  I  know  that  our  higher  classes  are  immensely  ni- 
perior  to  any  one  here  ;  but  I  doubt  whether  our  system  produces  a  greater 
amount  of  haj)pine8s,  or  saves  more  misery  than  theirs ;  and  I  canDOt  heb 
thinking,  that  if  their  dreadful  superstition  were  exchanged  for  the  Gospel, 
their  division  oC  society  would  more  tend  to  the  genersu  good,  than  oan. 
Their  superstition  is  indeed  nK>st  shocking,  and  yet  with  some  points  in 
which  we  should  do  well  to  imitate  them.  1  like  the  simple  crosses  and  ora- 
tories by  the  road  side,  and  the  texts  of  Scripture  which  one  often  sees 
quoted  upon  them ;  but  they  are  profaned  by  such  a  predominance  of  idola- 
try to  the  Virgin,  and  of  falsehood  and  folly  about  the  Saints,  that  no  man 
can  tell  what  portion  of  the  water  of  life  is  still  retained  for  those  who  drink 
it  so  corrupted.  I  want  more  than  ever  to  see  and  talk  with  some  of  their 
priests,  who  are  both  honest  and  sensible,  if,  indeed,  any  man  can  be  ms 
and  yet  belong  to  a  system  so  abominable. 

2.  On  the  cliff"  above  the  Lake  of  Coma — We  are  on  a  mule  OTick  that 
goes  from  Como  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake,  and  as  the  monntaiw 
go  sheer  down  into  the  water,  the  mule  track  is  obliged  to  be  cut  oat  of 
their  sides,  like  a  terrace,  half  way  between  their  summits  and  their  feet 
They  are  covered  with  wood,  all  chestnut,  from  top  to  bottom,  except  where 
patches  have  been  found  level  enough  for  houses  to  stand  on,  and  vines  to 
grow;  but  just  where  we  are  it  is  quite  lonely;  I  look  np  to  the  blue  sky, 
and  down  to  the  blue  lake,  the  one  just  above  me,  and  the  other  just  below 
me,  and  see  both  through  the  thick  branches  of  the  chestnuts.  Seventeen 
or  eighteen  vessels,  with  their  white  sails,  are  enlivening  the  lake,  andabopt 
half  a  raile.on  my  right,  the  rock  is  too  steep  for  any  wing  to  grow  on  it, 
and  goes  down  a  bare  cliff*.  A  little  beyond,  I  see  some  terraces  and  vines, 
and  bright  white  houses,  and  further  still,  there  is  a  Uttle  low  point,  running 
out  into  the  lake,  which  just  affords  room  for  a  village,  close  on  the  waters 
edge,  and  a  white  church  tower  rising  in  the  midst  of  it.  The  opposite 
shore  is  just  the  same,  villages  and  mountains,  and  trees  and  vines,  all  one 
perfect  loveliness.  I  nave  found  plenty  of  the  red  cyclamen,  whote  perfume 
IS  exquisite. 

On  the  edge  of  the  Lake  of  Como. — We  have  made  onr  way  down  to 
the  water's  edge  to  bathe,  and  are  now  sitting  on  a.stone  to  cool.  No  words 
can  describe  the  beauty  of  all  the  scenery ;  we  stopped  at  a  walk  at  a  spot 
where  the  stream  descended  in  a  deep  green  dell  from  the  mountains^  with 
a  succession  of  falls ;  the  dell  so  deep,  that  the  sun  could  not  reach  the 
water,  which  lay  every  now  and  then  resting  in  deep  rocky  pools,  so  beao- 
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tifully  clear,  that  nothing  but  strong  prudence  prevented  us  from  bathing  in 
them ;  the  banks  of  the  dell,  all  turf,  and  magnificent  chestnuts,  varied  with 
rocks,  and  the  broad  lake  bright  in  the  sunshine  stretched  out  before  us. 


II.   TODR  TO  ROME  THROUGH  FRANCE  AND  ITALY. 

Paris,  March,  1897. 

1.  In  church  to-day,  there  was  a  prayer  read  for  the  king  and  royal 
family  of  France,  but  they  were  prayed  for  simply  in  their  personal  capa- 
city, and  not  as  the  rulers  of  a  great  nation,  nor  was  there  any  prayer  for 
the  French  people.  St.  Paul's  exhortation  is  to  pray,  not  for  kings,  and 
their  families,  hut  Tor  kings  and  all  who  are  in  authority ,  ''that  we  may 
lead  a  peaceable  life  in  all  godliness  and  honesty."  So  for  ever  is  this  most 
pure  command  corrupted  by  servility  and  courtliness. 

Joi^7,  April  6,  *18Z7« 

2.  Sens  has  a  fine  cathedral  with  two  very  beautiful  painted  rose  win- 
dows in  the  transepts,  and  a  monument  of  the  Dauphin,  father  to  the  present 
kin^,  which  is  much  spoken  of.  Here  the  cheating  of  the  blacksmiths  went 
on  m  full  pjerfection,  and  is  really  a  very  great  drawback  to  the  pleasure  of 
travelling  in  France.  .The  moment  we  stop  any  where,  out  comes  a  fellow 
with  his  leathern  apron,  and  goes  poking  and  prying  aoout  the  carriage  in 
hopes  of  finding  some  job  to  do ;  and  they  do  all  their  work  so  ill,  that  ,thev 
generally  never  fail  to  find  something  left  for  them  by  their  predecessor^ 
clumsiness.  Again  I  have  been  struck  with  the  total  absence  of  all  gentle- 
men, and  of  all  persons  of  the  education  and  feelings  of  gentlemen.  I  am 
afraid  that  the  bulk  of  the  people  are  sadly  ignorant  and  unprincipled,  and 
then  liberty  and  equality  are  but  evils.  A  little  less  aristocracy  in  our 
country,  and  a  little  more  here,  would  seem  a  desirable  improvement ;  there 
seein  great  elements  of  good  amongst  the  people  here, — great  courtesy  and 
kindness,  with  all  their  cheating  and  unreasonablenesp.  May  He,  who  only 
can,  turn  the  hearts  of  this  people,  and  of  all  other  people,  to  the  knowledge 
and  love  of  Himself  in  His  Son,  in  whom  there  is  neither  Englishman  or 
Frenchman,  any  more  than  Jew  or  Greek,  but  Christ  is  all  and  m  all !  And 
may  He- keep  alive  in  me  the  spirit  of  charity,  to  niiige  favourably  and  feel 
kindly  towards  those  amongst  whom  I  am  travelling ;  inasmuch  as  Christ 
died  for  them  as  well  as  for  us,  and  they  too  call  themselves  after  His  name. 

Approaoli  to  Some,  April  1897. 

3.  When  we  turned  the  summit  and  opened  on  the  view  of  the  other  side, 
it  might  be  called  the  first  approach  to  Rome.  At  the  distance  of  more  than 
forty  miles,  it  W£is  of  course  impossible  to  see  the  town,  and  besides  the  dis- 
tance was  hazy ;  but  we  were  looking  on  the  scene  of  the  Roman  History ; 
we  were  standing  on  the  outward  edge  of  the  frame  of  the  great  picture,  and, 
though  the  features  of  it  were  not  to  be  traced  distinctly,  yet  we  had  the 
consciousness  that  there  they  were  before  us.  Here,  too,  we  first  saw  the 
Mediterranean ;  the  Alban  hills,  I  think,  in  the  remote  distance,  and  just  be-  - 
Death  us  on  the  left,  Soracte,  an  outlier  of  the  Apennines,  which  has  got  to 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  stands  out  by  itself  most  magnificently. 
Close  under  us  in  front,  was  the  Ciminian  Lalce,  the  crater  of  an  extinct 
volcano,  surrounded,  as  they  all  are,  with  their  basin  of  wooded  hills,  and 
lying  like  a  beautiful  mirror  stretched  out  before  us.  Then  there  was  the 
grand  beauty  of  Italian  scenery,  the  depth  of  the  valleys,  and  the  endless 
variety  of  the  mountain  outline,  and  the  towns  perched  up  on  the  mountain 
summits,  and  this  now  seen  under  a  mottled  sky  which  threw  an  ever  vary- 
ing shadow  and  light  over  the  valley  beneath,  and  all  the  freshness  of  the 
young  spring.    We  descended  along  one  of  the  rims  of  this  lake  to  Ron- 
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cigiione,  and  from  thence,  still  descending  on  the  whde,  to  MooteroflsL 
Here  the  famous  Campagna  begfins,  and  it  certainly  is  one  of  the  nuMi 
striking  tracts  of  country  fever  beheld.  It  is  by  no  means  a  perfect  flat, 
except  between  Rome  and  the  sea ;  but  rather  like  the  Bagshot  Heath 
country — ridges  of  hills  with  intermediate  valleys,  and  the  road  oiien  run- 
ning between  high  steep  banks,  and  sometimes  crossing  sluggish  streams 
sunk  in  a  deep  bed.  AU  these  banks  were  oversown  with  the  l>room,  now 
in  full  flower ;  and  the  same  plant  was  luxuriant  every  where.  There 
seemed  no  apparent  reason  why  the  country  should  be  so  desolate ;  the 
grass  was  growing  richly  every  where,  there  was  no  marsh  any  where  viei* 
ble,  but  all  looked  as  fresh  and  healthy  as  any  of  our  chalk  downs  in  Eng- 
land. But  it  is  a  wide  wilderness ;  no  villages,  scarcely  any  houses,  and 
here  and  there  a  lonely  ruin  of  a  single  square  tower,  which  I  suppose  used 
to  serve  as  strongholds  for  men  and  cattle  in  the  plundering  warfare  of  the 
middle  a^es.  It  was  af\er  crowning  the  top  of  one  of  these  lines  of  hills,  a 
little  on  me  Roman  side  of  Baccano,  at  five  minutes  after  six,  according  to 
my  watch,  that  we  had  the  first  view  of  Rome  itself.  I  expected  to.see  St. 
Peter's  rising  above  the  line  of  the  horizon  as  York  Minster  does,  but  in- 
stead of  that,  it  was  within  the  horizon,  and  so  was  much  less  conspicuous, 
and,  only  a  part  of  the  dome  being  visible  from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  it 
looked  mean  and  stumpy.  Nothing  else  marked  the  site  of  the  city,  but  the 
trees  of  the  gardens  about  it,  sunk  by  the  distance  into  one  dark  mass^  and 
the  number  of  white  villas,  specking  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Tiber  for  some 
little  distance  above  the  town,  and  then  suddenlv  ceasing.  But  the  whole 
scene  that  burst  upon  our  view,  when  taken  in  all  its  parts,  was  most  inte- 
resting. Full  in  front  rose  the  Alban  hills,  the  white  villas  on  their  sides 
distinctly  visible  even  at  that  distance,  which  was  more  than  thir^  miles. 
On  the  left  were  the  Apennines,  and  Tivoli  was  distinctly  to  be  seen  on  the 
summit  of  its  mountain,  on  one  of  the  lowest  and  nearest  points  of  the  chain. 
On  the  right  and  all  before  us  lay  the  Campagna,  whose  perfectly  level  out- 
line was  succeeded  by  that  of  the  sea.  which  was  scarcely  more  so.  It  be- 
gan now  to  get  dark,  and,  as  there  is  nardly  any  twilight,  it  was  dark  soon 
after  we  lefl  La  Storta,  the  last  post  before  you  enter  Kome.  The  air  blew 
fl*e8h  and  cool,  and  we  had  a  pleasant  drive  over  the  remaining  part  of  the 
Campagna  till  we  descended  mto  the  vallev  of  the  Tiber,  and  crossed  it  by 
the  Milvian  bridge.  About  two  miles  further  on  we  reached  the  walls  of 
Rome,  and  entered  by  the  Porta  del  Popolo. 


,  April,  28B7. 

4 AAer  dinner  Bunsen  called  for  us  in  his  carriage  and 

took  us  to  his  house  first  on  the  Capitol,  the  different  windows  of  which  com- 
mand the  different  views  of  ancient  and  modern  Rome.  Never  shall  I  for- 
get the  view  of  the  former ;  we  looked  down  on  the  Forum,  and  just  opposite 
were  the  Palatine  and  the  Aventine,  with  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  the  C»- 
sars  on  the  one,  and  houses  intermixed  with  gardens  on  the  other.  The  mass  of 
the  Colosseum  rose  beyond  the  Forum,  and,  beyond  all,  the  wide  plain  of 
the  Campagna  to  the  sea.  On  the  leA  rose  the  Alban  hills,  bright  in  the 
setting  sun,  which  plaved  full  upon  Frascati  and  Albano,  and  the  trees  which 
edge  the  lake ;  and  further  away  in  the  distance,  it  lit  up  the  old  town  of 
Lavicum.  Then  we  descended  into  the  Forum,  the  li^ht  fast  fading  away 
and  throwing  a  kindred  soberness  over  the  scene  of  ruin.  The  soil  has  risen 
from  rubbish  at  least  fifteen  feet,  so  that  no  wonder  that  the  hills  look  lower 
than  they  used  to  do,  having  been  never  very  considerable  at  the  first  There 
it  was, — one  scene  of^  desolation,  from  ^e  massy  foundation-stones  of  the  Cap- 
itoline  Temple,  which  were  laid  by  Tarquinius  the  Proud,  to  a  single  pillar 
erected  in  honour  of  Phocas,  the  Eastern  Emperor,  in  the  fifth  century. 
What  the  fragments  of  pillars  belonged  to,  perhaps  we  never  can  know; 
but  that  I  think  matters  little.    I  care  not  whether  it  was  a  temple  of  Jupiter 
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Stator,  or  the  Basilica  Julia,  but  one  knows  that  one  is  on  the  ground  of  the 
Forum,  under  the  Capitol,  the  place  where  the  tribes  asseznoled,  and  the 
orators  spoke ;  the  scene,  in  short,  of  all  the  internal  struggles  of  the  Roman 
people.  We  passed  on  to  the  Arch  of  Titus.  Amonffst  me  reliefs,  there  is 
the  figure  of  a  man  bearing  the  golden  candlestick  from  the  temple  of  Je- 
rusalem as  one  of  the  spoils  of  the  triumph.  Yet  He  who  abandoned  His 
visible  and  local  Temi^e  to  the  hands  of  the  heathen  forj  the  sins  of  his 
nominal  worshippers,  nas  taken  to  Him  His  great  power  and  has  gotten 
Him  glory  by  destroying  the  idols  of  Rome  as  He  had  done  the  idols  of 
Babylon ;  and  the  golden  candlestick  bums  and  shall  burn  with  an  everlast- 
ing light,  while  the  enemies  of  His  holy  name,  Babylon,  Rome,  or  the  car- 
case of  sin  in  every  land,  which  the  eagles  of  His  wrath  will  surely  find  out, 
perish  for  ever  from  before  Him.  We  returned  to  our  inn  to  dress,  and  then 
went  again  to  Bunsen's  evening  party. '  We  came  home  about  eleven ;  I 
wrote  some  Journal,  and  went  to  bed  soon  afler  twelve.  Such  was  my  first 
day  in  Rome ;  and  if  I  were  to  leave  it  to-morrow,  I  should  think  that  one 
day  was  well  worth  the  ioumey.  But  you  cannot  tell  how  poor  all  the  ob- 
jects of  the  North  of  Italy  seem  in  comparison  with  what  I  find  here ;  I  do 
not  mean  as  to  scenery  or  actual  beauty,  but  in  interest  When  I  leave 
Rome  I  could  willingly  sleep  all  the  way  to  Laleham ;  that  so  I  might  bring 
home  my  irecoUection  of  this  place  "  unmixed  with  baser  matter." 

May  3, 1897. 

5 After  dinner  we  started  again  in  our  carriage  to  the 

Ponte  Molle,  about  two  miles  out  of  Rome.  All  the  way  the  road  runs  under 
a  steep  aftd  cliffy  bank,  which  is  the  continuation  of  the  CoUis  Hortulorum 
in  Rome  itself,  and  which  turns  off  at  the  Ponte  Molle,  and  forms  the  boundary 
of  the  Tiber  for  some  way  to  the  northward,  the  cliffs,  however,  being  suc- 
ceeded by  grass  slopes.  On  the  right  bank,  after  crossing  the  ronte  Molle, 
the  road  which  we  followed  ran  south-west  towards  St  Peter's  and  the  Va- 
tican, between  Ihe  Tiber  and  the  Monte  Mario.  The  Monte  Mario  is  the 
highest  point  of  the  same  line  of  hills,  of  which  the  Vatican  and  Janiculum 
form  parts ;  it  is  a  line  intersected  witti  many  valleys  of  denudation,  making 
several  curves,  and  as  it  were  little  bays  and  creeks  in  it,  like  the  hills  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Thames  behind  Chertsey,  which  coming  forward  at 
St.  Anne's,  fall  back  in  a  very  rej^lar  line  behind  Stroud  and  Thorpe  Green, 
.  and  then  come  forward  ofam  with  a  higher  and  steeper  side  close  to  the 
Thames  at  Cooper's  Hill.  The  Monte  Mario  is  like  Cooper's  Hill,  the  highest, 
boldest,  and  most  prominent  part  of  the  line ; ,  it  is  about  the  height  and  steep- 
ness too  of  Cooper's  Hill,  and  has  the  Tiber  just  at  the  foot  of  it  like  the 
Thames  at  Anchorwick.  To  keep  up  the  resemblance  there  is  a  sort  of  a 
terrace  at  the  top  of  the  Monte  Mario  plcmted  with  cypresses,  and  a  villa, 
though  dilapidated,  crowns  the  summit,  as  also  at  our  old  friend  above 
Egham.  Here  we  stood,  on  a  most  delicious  evening,  the  ilex  and  the  gum- 
cistus  in  great  profusion  about  us,  the  slope  below  full  of  olives  and  vines, 
the  C3rpre8s  over  our  heads,  and  before  our  eyes  all  that  one  has  ever  read 
of  in  Roman  History — the  course  of  the  Tiber  between  the  low  hills  that 
bound  it,  coming  down  from  Fidens,  and  receiving  the  Allia  and  the  Anio ; 
beyond,  the  Apennines,  the  distant  and  higher  summits  stiH  quite  white  with 
snow ;  in  front  the  Alban  Hills ;  on  the  right,  the  Campagna  to  the  sea,  and  just 
beneath  us  the  whole  length  of  Rome,  ancient  and  modern — St  Peter's 
and  the  Colosseum  rising  as  the  representatives  of  each — the  Pantheon,  the 
Aventine,  the  Q^uirinal,  all  the  well  known  objects  distinctly  laid  before  us. 
One  may  safely  say  that  the  world  cannot  contain  many  views  of  such 
minjzled  Deauty  and  interest  as  this. 

6. From  the  Aventine  we  again  visited  the  Colosseum,  which 

I  admired  most  exceedingly,  bat  I  cannot  describe  its  effect  Then  to  the 
Church  of  St  John  at  the  Lateran  gate,  before  which  stands  the  highest  of 
Uie  Egyptian  obelisks,  brought  by  Constantine  to  Rome.    Near  to  this 
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church  also  is  the  Scala  Santa,  or  pretended  staircase  of  Pilate's  house  at 
Jerusalem.  It  is  cased  with  wood,  and  people  may  only  ascend  to  it  on  their 
knees,  as  I  saw  several  persons  doinff.  Then  we  went  to  St  Maria  Maggi- 
ore,  to  St.  lyiaria  degli  Angeli  at  the  oaths  of  Diocletian,  and  from  theace  I 

was  deposited  again  at .    I  care  very  little  for  the  sight  of  their  churches, 

and  nothing  at  all  for  the  recollection  of  them.  St  John  at  the  Lateraa  is, 
I  think,  the  finest ;  and  the  form  of  the  Greek  cross  at  St  Maria  degli  Angeli 
is  much  hetter  for  these  buildings  than  that  of  the  Latin.  But  precious 
marbles,  and  precious  stones,  and  gilding,  and  rich  colouring,  are  to  me  like 
the  kaleidoscope,  and  no  more ;  and  these  churches  are  almost  as  inferior  to 
ours,  in  my  judgment,  as  their  worship  is  to  ours.  I  saw  these  two  lines 
painted  on  the  wall  in  the  street  to-day,  near  an  image  of  the  Virgin : 

"  Chi  TQole  in  m&rts  Kver  Geto  per  Padre, 
Onort  in  vita  la  lua  Banta  Madre.*' 

I  declare  I  do  not  know  what  name  of  abhorrence  can  be  too  strong  for  a 
religion  which,  holding  the  very  bread  of  life  in  its  hands,  thus  feeds  the 
people  with  poison.  I  say  ^'  the  bread  of  life,"  for  in  some  things  the  inde- 
structible virtue  of  Christ's  Gospel  breaks  through  all  their  pollutions  of  it; 
and  I  have  seen  frequent  placards  also — but  printed  papers,  not  printed  on 
the  walls,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  the  work  of  some  good  individual.  "  Iddb 
ci  vede.  Eternita."  This  is  a  sort  of  seed  scattered  by  the  way  side,  which 
certainly  would  not  have  been  found  in  heathen  Rome. 

7 I  fear  that  our  countrymen,  and  especially  our  unmarried 

couiitrymen,  who  live  long  abroad,  are  not  in  the  best  possible  moral  state, 
however  much  they  may  do  in  science  and  literature ;  which  comes  back  to 
my  old  opinion  that  such  pursuits  will  not  do  for  a  man's  main  business,  and 
that  they  must  be  used  in  subordination  to  a  clearly  perceived  Christian 
end,  and  looked  upon  as  of  most  subordinate  value,  or  else  they  become  as 
fatal  as  absolute  idleness.  In  fact,  the  house  is  spiritually  emp^,  so  long  as 
the  pearl  of  ^reat  price  is  not  there,  although  it  may  be  hung  with  all  the 
decorations  of  earthly  knowledge.    But,  in  saying  this  I  do  not  allude  to 

,  but  to  a  class ;  I  heard  him  say  nothing  amiss,  except  negatively ;  and 

I  have  frreat  reason  to  thank  him  for  his  civnity.  But  it  is  so  delightful  to 
meet  with  a  man  like  Bunsen,  with  whom  I  know  that  all  is  right,  that  per- 
haps the  contrast  of  those  with  whom  I  cannot  feel  the  same  certainty,  is  the 
more  strikirig. 

8.  We  found  the  Savignys  at  home,  and  I  had  some  considerable  talk 
with  Savigny  about  the  Roman  Law,  which  was  satisfactory  to  me  on  this 
account, — that,  I  found  that  I  knew  enough  of  the  subject  to  understand 
what  its  difficulties  were,  and  that  in  conversing  with  the  most  profound 
master  of  the  Roman  Law  in  Europe,  I  found  that  I  had  been  examining 
the  riffht  sources  of  information.  He  thought  that  the  Tribes  voted  upon 
laws  down  to  a  late  period  of  the  Emperors'  government 

Boom,  May,  107. 

9.  Lastly,  we  ascended  to  the  top  of  the  Colosseum,  Bunsen  leayJng  us 

at  the  door,  to  go  home ;  and  I  seated  myself  with ,  just  aboye  the  main 

entrance,  towards  the  Forum,  and  there  tgok  my  farewell  look  over  Rome. 
It  was  a  delicious  evening,  and  every  thing  was  looking  to  advantage : — the 
huge  Colosseum  just  under  me, — the  tufb  of  ilex  and  alitemus,  and  otiier 
shrubs  that  fringe  the  ruins  every  where  in  the  lower  parts, — while  the  out- 
side wall,  with  its  top  of  gigantic  stones,  lifls  itself  high  above,  and  seems 
like  a  mountain  barrier  of  bare  rock,  inclosing  a  green  and  varied  valley. — 
I  sat  and  gazed  upon  the  scene  with  an  intense  and  mingled  feeling.  The 
world  could  show  nothing  grander;  it  was  one  which  for  years  I  had  longed 
to  see,  and  1  was  now  looking  at  it  for  the  last  time.  I  do  not  think  you  will 
be  jealous,  dearest,  if  I  confess  that  I  could  not  take  leave  of  it  without 
something  of  regret    Even  with  you  and  our  darlings,  I  would  not  live  out 
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of  our  dear  country,  to  which  I  feel  bound  alike  by  every  tic  of  duty  and 
affection ;  and  to  be  here  a  vagrant,  without  you,  is  certainly  very  far  from 
happiness.  Not  for  an  instant  would  I  prolong  my  absence  from  Laleham, 
yet  still  I  feel,  at  leaving  Rome,  very  differenuy  from  what  I  ever  felt  at 
leaving  any  other  place  not  more  endeared  than  this  is  bv  personal  ties: 
and  when  1  last  see  the  dome  of  St  Peter's  I  shall  seem  to  oe  parting  from 
more  than  a  mere  town  full  of  curiosities,  where  the  eye  has  been  amused 
and  the  intellect  gratified.  I  never  thought  to  have  felt  thus  tenderly  towards 
Rome ;  but  the  inexpressible  solemnity  and  beauty  of  her  ruined  condition 
has  quite  bewitched  me ;  and  to  the  latest  hour  of  my  life  I  shall  remember 
the  Forum,  the  surrounding  hills,  and  the  magnificent  Colosseum. 

Oa  the  moantain  4ide,  above  the  Lake  of  Como,  (aeeond  riiit  ) 

Hay  19,  1087. 

10.  I  am  now  seated,  dearest  Mary,  very  nearly  in  the  same  spot  from 

which  I  took  my  sketcn  with in  1825 ;  and  I  am  very  glad  to  be  here 

again,  for  certainly  the  steam-boat  had  given  no  adequate  impression  of  the 
beauties  of  this  lake,  and  I  did  not  wish  to  go  away  from  it  admiring  it  less 
than  I  did  the  last  time.  But  now,  seated  under  its  chestnut  woods,  and 
looking  down  upon  its  clear  water,  it  appears  as  beautiful  as  ever.  Again  I 
see  the  white  sails  specking  it,  and  the  cliff  running  down  sheer  into  it,  and 
the  village  of  Tomo  running  out  into  it  on  its  little  peninsula,  and  Blevio 
nearer  to  me,  and  the  houses  sometimes  lining  the  water's  edge,  and  some- 
times clustering  up  amidst  the  chestnuts.  How  strange  to  be  sitting  twice 
within  two  years  in  the  same  place,  on  the  shores  of  an  Italian  lake,  and  to 
be  twice  describing  the  selfsame  scenery.  But  now  I  feel  to  be  takine  a 
final  leave  of  it,  and  to  be  viewing  the  inexpressible  beauty  of  these  l&keB 
for  the  last  time.  And  I  am  fully  satisfied ; — for  their  images  will  remain 
for  ever  in  my  memory,  and  one  has  something  else  to  do  in  life  than  to  be 
for  ever  running  about  after  objects  to  delight  the  eye  or  the  intellect 
<<This  I  say,  brethren;  the  time  is  short;"  and  how  much  is  to  be  done  in 
that  time !  May  God,  who  has  given  me  so  much  enjoyment,  give  me  ffrace 
to  be  duly  active  and  zealous  in  His  service ;  that  I  may  make  this  relaxa- 
tion really  useful,  and  hallow  it  ag  His  giA,  through  Christ  Jesus.  May  I 
not  be  idle  or  selfish,  or  vainly  romantic ;  but  sober,  watchful,  diligent,  and 
full  of  love  to  my  brethren. 


III.     TOUR   IN   GERMANY. 

Jane  0,  180B. 
1.  Early  this  morning  we  left  Aix,  and  came  on  to  Cologne.  The  country, 
which  about  Aix  is  very  pretty,  soon  deffenerates  into  great  masses  of  table 
land,  divided  at  long  intervals  by  the  valley  of  the  Roer,  in  which  is  Juliers, 
or  Julich,  where  we  breakfasted,  and  that  of  the  Ernst,  in  which  is  Berg- 
heim.  All  this  was  dull  enough,  but  the  weather  mean  time  was  steadying 
and  settling  itself,  and  the  distances  were  getting  very  clear,  and  at  last  our 
table  land  ended  and  sank  down  into  a  plain,  and  from  the  edge  of  it,  as  we 
began  to  descend,  we  burst  upon  the  view  of  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  the 
city  of  Cologne  with  all  its  towers,  tl^e  Rhine  itself  distinctly  seen  at  the 
distance  of  seven  miles, — the  Seven  Mountains  above  Bonn  on  our  right, 
and  a  boundless  sweep  of  the  country  beyond  the  Rhine  in  front  of  us.  To 
be  sure,  it  was  a  striking  contrast  to  the  first  view  of  the  valley  of  the  Tiber 
from  the  mountain  of  Viterbo ;  but  the  Rhine  in  mighty  recollections  will 
vie  with  any  thing,  and  this  spot  was  particularly  striking :  Cologne  was 
Agrippa's  colony  inhabited  by  Germans^  brought  rrom  beyond  the  river,  to 
live  as  the  subjects  of  Rome;  the  river  itself  was  the  frontier  of  the  Empire 
— the  limit  as  it  were  of  two  worlds,  that  of  Roman  laws  and  customs,  and 
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that  of  Oerman.  Far  before  us  lay  the  land  of  our  Saxon  and  Tentomc 
fo^fathew™  land  uncorrupted  U  Roman  or  any  other  mixture;  the 
K-ih^e  of  the  most  moral  races  of  men  that  tiie  world  has  yet  seen-^ 
:u  ^n^Lt  lawn— the  least  violent  passions,  and  the  fairest  domestic  and 
SvT^S:s*.'T  tii;ugK  Sat  meLrable.'  defeat  of  Vanis  and  Ws^^ 
WtoM  which  for  eve?  confined  the  Romans  to  the  western  side  of  the  Rhitt^ 
and^rvedthe  Teutonic  nation,-the  regenerating  element  m  modem 
Europe,— safe  and  free. 

OndMElK^IHOelMfoniaaMt.    Jair,  USB. 

2  We  are  now  near  Pima,  that  is,  near  the  end  of  the  Saxon  Swittei- 

land  •  the  cUffs  which  here  Une  the  river  on  both  sidc»-a  w^  of  cliff  nang 

oS  of  w^,  and  crowned  with  wood-will  m  a  very  short  time  sink  down 

tato  plSbr  at  the  best  into  gentle  slopes,  and  the  Elbe  wiU  wmd  through 

one  unvai^ied  Bat  from  this  point  tiU  it  reaches  the  sea.    There  is  to  me 

^ethtag  ahnost  affecting  m  the  strikine  analogy  of  nvers  to  the  course  of 

Cn  Utl  and  my  fondness  for  them  mSces  me  nobce  it  more  m  them  than 

Kv  oAer  objects  in  which  it  may  exist  equally.    The  Elbe  nses  m 

Diai?J-  Hflows  through  plains  for  some  way;  then  for  many  milca  it  run. 

FhZgh  the  Wtifuf  scenery  which  we  have  been  visidng,  and  then  .t » 

E  again  for  aU  the  rest  of  its  course.    Kven  vet,  dwirest,  and  we  have 

Seiw  middle  course  in  the  ordinary  run  of  hfe;  how  much  more  fc- 

^mia  have  we  been  than  this  river ;  for  hitherto  we  have  gone  on  through 

nXngbTaflir  country,  yet  so  far'uke  the  Elbe  that  the  middle  has  been 

?hriovelieBt    And  what  irour  course  is  henceforth  to  run  through  plains  as 

Searv  as  those  of  the  Elbe,  for  we  are  now  widely  separated,  and  I  may  never 

beTfowed  to  return  to  you ;  and  I  know  not  what  may  happen,  «  may 

even  rw  have  happened  to  you.    Then  the  river  may  6e  our  comfort,  for 

w7are  p^ing  on  SSit  passes,  and  we  are  gomg  to  the  bosom  of  that  Being 

who  sent  us  forth,  even  Wttie  rivers  retnrn  to  the  sea,  the  general  foi^mttm 

of  all  waters.    tAus  much  is  natural  rehgion,— not  surely  to  be  despised  or 

neglected,  though  we  have  more  given  us  than  any  thing  >which  the  anai»- 

ol  of  nahlre  ca5  parallel.    For  He  who  trod  the  sea,  and  whose  path  is  m  the 

deen  waters,  has  visited  us  with  so  many  mamfestations  of  His  grace,  and 

is  our  God  by  such  other  high  tides,  greater  than  that  of  creaUon,  that  to 

him  who  puis  out  the  arm  of  faith,  and  brings  the  mercies  that  we  round 

him  home  to  his  own  particular  use,  how  full  of  overflowing  comfort  mus^ 

the  world  be,  even  when  its  plains  are  the  dreariest  and  lonehest!    WeD 

may  every  one  of  Christ's  disciples  repeat  to  him  the  pmyer  made  by  Hm 

first  twelve,  «  Lord  increase  our  faith !»  and  weU  may  He  wonder-as  the 

Scripture  a!pplies  such  a  term  to  God-that  our  faiUi  is  so  httle.    Be  it 

strengthened  in  us,  dearest  wife,  and  in  our  children,  that  we  may  be  all  one 

now  and  evermore,  in  Christ  Jesus. 


IV.     TOOK  IN  BWlTZEBLAND  ANO  NORTH  OP  ITALY. 

1  How  completely  is  the  Jura  like  Cith»ron,  with  its  mut a*  and  ln/iint, 
and  all  that  scenery  which  Euripides  has  given  to  the  life  in  the  BacchK. 
Immediately  beyond  the  post  house,  at  S.  Cergues,  the  view  opems-ooe 
that  I  never  saw  surpassed,  nor  can  I  ever;  for  if  America  should  aSoti 
scenes  of  greater  natural  beauty,  yet  the  associations  caimot  be  the  saae. 

No  time,  to  civilized  man,  can  make  the  Andes  hke  the  Alps ;  another 
"Deluge  alone  could  place  them  on  a  level.    There  was  the  Lake  of  Genen, 

>  This,  end  the  defeat  of  the  Moots  by  Charles  Martel,  he  used  to  nuak  as  the  tc« 
most  important  battles  in  the  world. 
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with  its  inimitable  and  indescribable  blue, — the  whole  range  of  the  moun- 
tains which  bound  its  southern  shore, — the  towns  that  edge  its  banks, — the 
rich  plain  between  us  and  its  waters, — and  immediately  around  us,  the  pines 
and  oaks  of  the  Jura,  and  its  deep  glens,  and  its  thousand  fiowerB,~out  of 
which  we  looked  on  this  Paradise. 

OeoM,  July  S9, 1899. 

2.  Once  again  I  am  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean.  I  saw  it  only 
from  a  distance  when  I  was  last  in  Italy,  but  now  I  am  once  more  on  its 
very  edge,  and  have  been  on  it  and  in  it  True  it  is,  that  the  Mediterranean 
is  no  more  than  a  vast  mass  of  salt  water,  if  people  choose  to  think  it  so ;  but 
it  is  also  the  most  magnificent  thin^  in  the  world,  if  you  choose  to  think  it 
80 ;  and  it  is  as  truly  the  latter  as  it  is  the  former.  And  as  the  pococurante 
temper  is  not  the  happiest,  and  that  which  can  admire  heartily  is  much 
more  akin  to  that  which  can  love  heartily,  6  ^e  dxourwy,  ^e^  tid^  o^o^oc, — so, 
my  children,  I  wish  that  if  ever  you  come  to  Genoa,  you  may  thmk  the  Med- 
iterranean to  be  more  than  any  common  sea,  and  may  be  unable  to  look 
upon  it  without  a.  deep  stirring  of  delight 

On  Um  Lake  of  Como,  Aognst  3, 18S9. 

3.  I  fancy  how  delightful  it  would  be  to  bring  one's  family  and  live  here ; 
but  then,  happily,  I  think  and  feel  how  little  such  voluptuous,  enjoyment 
would  repay  for  abandoning  the  line  of  usefulness  and  activity  which  I 
have  in  England,  and  how  the  feeling  myself  helpless  and  useless,  living 
merely  to  look  about  me,  and  training  up  my  children  in  the  same  way, 
would  soon  make  all'this  beauty  pall,  and  appear  eyen  wearisome.  But  to 
see  it  as  we  are  now  doing,  in  our  moments  of  recreation,  to  strengthen  us 
for  work  to  come^  and  to  gild  with  beautiful  recollections  our  daily  life  of 
home  duties ; — this,  indeed,  is  delightful,  and  is  a  pleasure  which  1  think  we 
may  enjoy  without  restraint.  England  has  other  destinies  than  these  coun- 
tries,— I  use  the  word  in  no  foolish  or  unchristian  sense, — but  she  has  other 
destinies ;  her  people  have  more  required  of  them ;  jvith  her  full  intelligence, 
her  restless  activity,  her  enormous  means,  and  enormous  difficulties ;  her 
pure  religion  and  unchecked  freedom ;  her  form  of  society,  with  so  much  of 
evil,  yet  so  much  of  good  in  it,  and  such  immense  power  conferred  by  it ; — 
her  citizens,  least  of  all  men,  should  think  of  their  own  rest  or  enioyment, 
but  should  cherish  every  faculty  and  improve  every  opportunity  to  the  utter- 
most, to  do  good  to  themselves  and  to  the  world.  Tnerefore  these  lovely 
valleys,  and  this  surpassing  beauty  of  lake  and  mountain,  and  garden  and 
wood,  are  least,  of  all  men,  for  us  to  covet ;  and  our  country,  so  entirely  sub- 
dued as  it  is  to  man's  uses,  with  its  gentle  hills  and  valleys,  its  innumerable 
canab  and  coaches,  is  best  suited  as  an  instrument  of  usefulness. 


v.     TOUR  IN   NORTH   OP  ITALY. 

Cbmmbarri,  July  17,1830. 

1.  The  state  of  feeling  displayed  by ,  and  the  rest  of  the  party,  filled 

me  with  thoughts  that  might  make  a  volume.  It  was,  I  fear,  certainly  un- 
christian and  ultra-liberal;  looking  to  war  with  very  little  dismay,  but 
anxious  to  spread  every  where  what  they  considered  liberal  views,  "  les 

Id6es  du  Sidcle,"  and  so  intolerant  of  any  thing  old,  that made  it  a 

matter  of  reproach  to  our  Government  that  Guernsey  and  Jersey  still 
retained  their  old  Norman  laws.  They  were  strongly  Anti- Anglican,  regard- 
ing England  as  the  great  enemy  to  all  improvement  all  over  the  world. 

Now  as  to  mending and ,  that  is  not  our  concern ;  but  for  ourselves, 

it  did  fill  me  with  earnest  thoughts  of  the  fearful  conflict  that  must  soon  take 
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place  between  the  friends  and  enemies  of  the  old  system  of  things,  and  the 
provoking^  intermixture  of  evil  In  the  latter,  which  makes  it  impossible  to 
sympathize  wholly  in  their  success.  I  was  struck,  too,  with  the  total  isola- 
tion of  England  from  the  European  world.  We  are  considered  like  the 
inhabitants  of  another  planet,  feared,  perhaps,  and  respected  in  manypointiL 
but  not  loved,  and  in  no  respect  understood  or  sympathized  with.-  And 
how  much  is  our  state  the  same  with  regard  to  the  Continent  How  little 
did  we  seem  to  know,  or  to  value  their  feelings,  how  little  do  we  appreciate 

or  imitate  their  intellectual  progress Is  it  never  to  be  that 

men  shall  be  at  once  Christians^  and  really  liberal  and  wise :  and  shall  the 
improvement  of  our  social  condition  always  be  left  to  unhallowed  hands  to 
effect  it  ?  I  conclude  with  the  lament  of  the  Persian  noble : — rz^ioni  oSvtng 
noXla  q>i^oriorTa  findiroq  xffarittx ;  or  rather,  I  should  say,  it  would  be  «/^Arrf 
odi'-vtjy  did  we  not  believe  that  there  was.  One  in  whom  infinite  wisdom  was 
accompanied  with  infinite  power ;  and  whose  will  for  us  is  that  we  should 
follow  afler  what  is  good  ourselves,  but  should  not  wonder  or  be  disappointed 
if  "  another  take  the  city,  and  it  be  called  aAer  his  name."  There  is  a  want 
of  moral  wisdom  among  the  Continental  Liberals,  as  among  their  opponents 
both  abroad  and  at  home,  which  makes  one  tremble  to  follow  such  guides. 

I  gave  my.  Thucydides  to ;  would  that  he  could  read  it  and  profit  by  it ; 

for.  sad  to  say,  Thucydides  seems  to  me  to  have  been  not  only  a  fairer  and 
abler  man,  but  one  of  a  far  sounder  moral  sense,  and  deeper  principle  than 
the  modern  Liberals.  Between  what  a  Scylla  and  Charybdis  does  the  state 
of  society  seem  to  be  wavering,  the  brute  ignorance  and  coarse  common- 
place selfishness  of  the  Tories,  and  the  presumption  and  mtellectual  fever 
of  the  Liberals.  "  To  the  Jews  a  6tumbling*block,  and  to  the  Greeks  fool* 
ishness :  but  to  them  who  believe,  both  Jews  and  Greeks,  Christ,  the  power 
of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God, — ^^/iffy  fo<  <^jrov,  Kv^M'/iyaow 

VarM«,  Jvlj  Si  1£30L 

2.  We  arrived  here,  at  the  Star  Inn,  the  post,  about  a  quarter  after  five, 

got  a  hasty  dinner,  and* and  I  were  in  our  carriage,  or  rather  in  a  light 

cabriolet,  hired  for  the  purpose,  a  little  afler  six,  to  drive  about  two  mues 
out,  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  S.  Maria.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
we  began  to  walk,  the  road  being  a  sort  of  paved  way  round  the  mountain 
in  great  zig-zags,  and  passing  by  in  the  ascent  about  twenty  chapels  or 
arches,  introductory  to  the  one  at  the  summit  Over  the  first  of  these  was 
written,  ^^  Her  foundations  are  upon  the  holy  hills ;''  and  other  passages  of 
Scripture  were  written  over  the  succeeding  ones.  In  one  of  these  chapels, 
looking  in  through  the  window,  we  saw  that  it  was  full  of  waxen  figures  as 
large  as  life,  representing  the  Apostles  on  the  day  of  Pentecost ;  and  in 
another  there  was'  the  sepulchre  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  and  the  Aposdes 
cominff,  as  on  the  morning  of  the  Resurrection,  ^'  to  see  the  place  vrfaere 
Jesus  lay."  I  confess,  these  waxen  figures  seemed  to  me  any  thing  but  ab- 
surd ;  from  the  solemnity  of  the  place  altogether^  and  from  the  goodness  of 
the  execution,  I  looked  on  them  with  no  disposition  to  lauffh  or  to  criticise. 
But  what  I  did  not  expect  was  the  exceeding  depth  and  richness  of  the 
chestnut  shade,  through  which  the  road  partially  ran,  only  coming  out  at 
every  turning  to  the  extreme  edge  of  the  mountain,  and  so  commanding  the 
view  on  every  side.  But  when  we  got  to  the  summit  we  saw  a  path  leading 
up  to  the  green  edge  of  a  cliff  on  the  mountain  above,  and  we  thought  if  we 
could  get  there  we  should  probably  see  Lugano.  Accordingly,  on  we 
walked ;  till  just  at  sunset  we  got  out  to  the  crown  of  the  ridge,  the  brow  of 
an  almost  precipitous  cliff,  looking  down  on  the  whole  mountain  of  S.  Maria 

mass  of  rock 
But  neither 
„  .         ^  Lombardy, 

one  mass  of  rich  verdure,  enlivened  with  its  thousand  white  houses  ana 
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chnrch  towers,  were  the  objects  which  we  most  gazed  upon.  We  looked 
westward  full  upon  the  whole  range  of  mountains  behind  which,  in  a  cloud- 
less sky,  the  sun  had  just  descended.  It  is  utterly  idle  to  attempt  a  descrip- 
tion of  such  a  scene.  I  counted  twelve  successive  mountain  outlmes  between 
UB  and  the  farthest  horizon :  and  the  most  remote  of  all,  the  high  peaks  of 
the  Alps,  were  brought  out  strong  and  dark  in  the  glowing  sky  behind  them, 
00  that  their  edge  seemed  actually  to  cut  it.  Immediately  below  our  eyes, 
plunged  into  a  depth  of  chestnut  forest,  varied  as  usual  with  meadows  ana 
villages,  and  beyond,  embosomed  amidst  the  nearer  moimtains,  lay  the  Lake 
of  Lugano.  As  if  every  thing  combined  to  make  the  scene  perfect,  the 
mountain  on  which  we  stood  was  covered,  to  my  utter  astonishment,  with 
the  Daphne  Cneorum,  and  I  found  two  small  pieces  in  flower  to  ascertain 
the  fact,  although  generally  it  was  out  of  bloom.  We  stood  gazing  on  the 
view  and  hunting  about  to  find  the  Daphne  in  flower,  till  the  shades  of  dark- 
ness were  fast  rising ;  then  we  descended  from  our  height,  went  down  the 
mountain  of  S.  Mana,  refreshing  ourselves  on  the  way  at  one  of  the  delicious 
ibuntains  which  are  made  beside  the  road,  regained  our  carriage  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain,  and,  though  we  had  left  our  coats  and  neckcloUis  at  Varese 
before  we  started,  and  were  hot  through  and  through  with  the  skirmish,  yet 
the  Boft  air  of  these  summer  nights  nas  nothing  chilly  in  it,  and  we  were 
only  a  little  refreshed  bjr  the  coolness  during  our  drive  home.  I  now  look 
out  on  a  sky  bright  with  its  thousand  stars,  and  have  observed  a  little  sum- 
mer lightning  behind  the  mountains.  If  any  one  wishes  for  the  perfection 
of  earthly  beauty,  he  should  see  such  a  sunset  as  we  saw  this  evening  from 
the  mountain  above  S.  Maria  del  Monte. 

3.  Male  trmek  tjbow  ihm  I«k6  of  Como,  ander  the  chMtantf, 
Jd17  9S,1690.   (Third  riait) 

3.  Once  more,  dearest  Mary,  for  the  third  time,  seated  under  these  deli- 
cious chestnuts,  and  above  this  delicious  lake,  with  the  blue  sky  above,  and 
the  ffreen  lake*  beneath,  and  Monte  Rosa  and  the  S.  Gk)thard,  and  the 
Simpion  rearing  their  snow^  heads  in  the  distance.    It  would  be  a  profana-  - 

tion  of  this  place  to  use  it  mr  common  iournal  $  I  came  out  here  with 

partly  to  enjoy  the  associations  which  this  lake  in  a  peculiar  manner  has 
connected  with  it  to  my  mind.  Last  year  it  did  not  signify  that  I  was  not 
here,  for  you  were  with  me ;  but,  with  you  absent,  I  should  have  grieved  to 
have  visited  Como,  and  not  have  come  to  this  sweet  spot  I  see  no  change 
in  the  scenery  since  I  was  last  here  in  1827^  and  I  feel  very  little,  if  any 
in  myself.  Yet  for  me,  "  summer  is  now  ebbm^ ;"  since  I  was  here  last,  I 
have  passed  the  middle  point  of  man's  life,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  that  I 
shoula  be  here  again  without  feeling  some  change.  If  we  were  here  with 
our  dear  children,  that  itself  would  be  a  change,  and  I  hardly  expect  to  be 
again  on  this  very  spot,  without  having  them.  But  what  matters,  or  rather 
what  should  matter,  change  or  no  change,  so  that  the  decavin^  body  and  less 
vigorous  intellect  were  but  accompanied  with  a  more  thriving  and  more 
hopeful  life  of  the  spirit.  It  is  almost  awful  to  look  at  the  overwhelming 
beauty  around  me,  and  then  think  of  moral  evil ;  it  seems  as  if  heaven  and 
hell,  instead  of  being  separated  by  a  great  ffulph  from  one  another,  were 
absolutely  on  each  other's  confines,  and  indeed  not  far  from  every  one  of  us. 
Might  the  sense  of  moral  evil  be  as  strong  in  me  as  my  delight  in  external 
beauty,  for  in  a  deep  sense  of  moral  evil,  more  perhaps  than  in  any  thing 
else,  abides  a  saving  Knowledge  of  Qod !  It  is  not  so  much  to  admire  mortu 
good ;  that  we  may  do,  and  yet  not  be  ourselves  conformed  to  it ;  but  if  we 
really  do  abhor  that  which  is  evil,  not  the  persons  in  whom  evil  resides,  but 
the  evil  which  dwelleth  in  them,  and  much  more  manifestly  and  certainly  to 
our  own  knowledge,  in  our  own  hearts — this  is  to  have  the  feeling  of  God 
and  of  Christ,  and  to  have  our  spirit  in  sympathy  with  the  Spirit  of  God. 
Alas !  how  easy  to  see  this  and  say  it—now  hard  to  do  it  and  to  feel  it  I 

30 
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Who  is  safficient  fbr  these  Aings?  No  one,  hnt  he  who  feels  and  reaDy 
laments  his  own  insufficiency.  God  bless  you,  my  dearest  wife,  and  our  be- 
loved children,  now  and  evermore,  through  Christ  Jesus. 

J«lj89, 16». 

4.  The  Laquais  de  Place,  at  Padua,  was  a  good  one  of  his  kind,  and 
finding  that  his  knowledge  of  French  was  much  less  than  mine  of  Italian^  if 
that  be  possible,  we  talked  wholly  in  Italian.  He  said  that  the  taxes  now 
were  four  times  as  heavy  as  under  the  old  Venetian  eovemment,  or  undo* 
the  French.  He  himself,  when  a  young  man,  had  volunteered  into  the  re- 
publican army,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Venetian  aristocracy  in  1797,  and 
had  fought  at  Marengo,  where  he  was  wounded.  He  saia  they  had  in  Pa- 
dua a  Casa  di  Ricovero,  or  asylum  for  the  infirm  and  infant  poor,  and  here 
also,  he  said,  relief  was  given  to  men  in  full  age  and  vigour,  when  they  were 
thrown  out  of  employment.  I  asked  how  it  ms  supported.  He  said,  chiefly 
by  bequests ;  for  whenever  a  man  of  property  died,  the  priest  who  attended 
him  never  failed  to  suggest  to  him  that  ne  should  leave  something  to  the 
Casa  di  Ricovero ;  and  ne  seemed  to  think  it  almost  a  matter  of  course  that 
such  a  recommendation  should  be  attended  to.  It  seems  then,  that  in  the 
improved  state  of  society,  the  influence  of  the  Catholic  clergy  iti  used  for 
purposes  of  general  charity,  and  not  for  their  own  advantaj^ ;  and  who 
would  not  wish  that  our  clergy  dared  to  exercise  something  of  the  same  in- 
fluence over  our  higher  classes,  and  could  nrevent  that  most  unchristian 
spirit  of  family  selfishness  and  pride,  by  which  too  many  wills  of  our  rich 
men  are  wholly  dictated  ?  But  our  Church  bears,  and  hfw  ever  borne  the 
marks  of  her  birth ;  the  child  of  regal  and  aristocratical  selfishness  and  un- 
principled tyranny,  she  has  never  dared  to  speak  boldly  to  the  great,  but  has 
contented  herself  with  lecturing  the  poor.  "  I  will  speak  of  thy  testimonies 
even  before  kings,  and  will  not  be  ashamed,"  is  a  text  which  the  Anglican 
Church,  as  a  national  institution,  seems  never  to  have  caught  the  spirit  of 
Folly,  and  worse  than  folly  is  it,  to  think  that  preaching  what  are  called  or- 
thodox doctrines  before  the  great  is  really  preaching  to  them  the  Gospel. 
Unless  the  particular  conclusions  which  they  should  derive  from  those 
doctrines  be  impressed  upon  them ;  unless  they  are  warned  against  the  par- 
ticular sins  to  which  they  are  tempted  by  their  station  in  society,  and  urged 
to  the  particular  duties  which  their  political  and  social  state  requires  of  them, 
the  Gospel  will  be  heard  without  ofi*ence,  and  therefore^  one  may  almost 
aay^  without  benefit.  Of  course  I  do  not  mean  oflence  at  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  preached,  nor  ofience  indeed,  at  all,  in  the  common  sense  of  the 
word ;  but  a  feeling  of  soreness  that  they  are  touched  by  what  they  hear,  a 
feeling  that  makes  the  conscience  uneasy  because  it  cannot  conceal  firtun 
itself  that  its  own  practice  is  faulty. 

5.  In  the  markets-place  at  Meran,  there  is  a  large  statue  of  the  Virgin,  to 
commemorate  two  deliverances  from  the  French,  m  1796,  and  in  179d,  when 
the  enemy  on  one  occasion  came  as  far  as  Botzen.  and  on  the  other  as  far 
as  Glurns  and  Eyers.  But  this  is  so  exactly  a  tning  after  the  manner  of 
Herodotus,  that  I  must  for  a  few  lines  borrow  his  language. 

'^axfptt  d\  iv  u4afi  rfj  ayoQJj  &yaXfia ^vXio9*A&^piiq  aiU{wcaxov  iotl  ^ to aytftX^a 

9oq  Aar^^ttv,  rtj  S^  ori^Xri  nolla  iTtiyt/ffonxcu,  r^y  aix^tiv  xov  am&^fiaroq  curo> 
Stixvt»ftty».  ^Hp  yaq  not^  fi'tyo^  corn  nwsffp,  mq  tlatlr,  'jS'w«iJrif«r  noXt/to^* 
cvxPcU  Sk  iyivorro  noUvP  apoataauq,  itl  ik  fiakXop  dy^p  dtfmatiq  xai  «rr^ft^. 
'nmp  ffopoi,  *Ep  fikp  ip  Toury  r^  noUftM  fttyutta  dii  ndrtvp  f^ya  ajrt4«^cvr« 
ol  FaXatiu  '  xoU  noXv^  inAeiro  nttafja^  T^a*  nt((i»Kfifi4Pfioi>  noXCaip  o  tut'  wtmp 
mCp^vpo^.  Ohtoh  ol  FaXdrtu  'Avor^uipoiq  inoytftovp  *  xov  9k  ^Avotqidimp  fi^of- 
itoqtb  TigmXUop  iO-Poq  ^p  vnijxoop-  01  Sk  *Avii%{jiaP(u  noXX^aip  -^^n  udgywh 
tnHfl&tPttq,  xa*mq  fncwxop  *  *ai  ntql  r^f  iavt&p  d^xV^  4^?  xa^Arrvf  o  o  «/«r 
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lofttrw  rov?  Faldtaq  U  t^^  X*^fiV  iatitxortit,  OitM  ^h  ro  /tip  akXa  ^fimaaih- 
xtq  h  f^  ''•*•'  Mtf^rmP  ovx  aip^Movro,  iXre  tmptvx^fl  **•'•»  •'^^^  ^V*  ^o»'  ovtm 
diaS-tlofiq*  'AlXd  yt  ol  M^f^avoi  iq  ^tio9  t»  waufdi^orxtq  ro  nf^yfim,  *«d  ov 
c«i/if  fiaXXop  ^  S-tA9  ivpolf^  aw^voi  toxl  tiyvov/itPoty  to  cc  j^^oA/ca  tij  &if 
updihiiimp,  xoi  ^'ri  h  vo  «^tf  m^i  *c  St*  cufxifp  ntqiyiyvifuvoi,  itatpifforrtK  ti/Uia^ 

[This  account  of  his  yish  to  Niebuhr,  being  written  in  the  carriage  on 
<he  journeys  of  the  subsequent  days,  was  interspersed  with  remarks  on  the 
route,  which  have  been  omitted.] 

AofQit,  1830. 

6 In  person  Niebuhr  is  short,  not  above  five  feet  six.  or 

seven,  I  should  think,  at  the  outside ;  his  face  is  thin,  and  his  features  rather 
pointed,  his  eyes  remarkably  lively  and  benevolent.  His  manner  is  frank, 
sensible  and  kind ;  and  what  Bunsen  calls  the  Teutonic  character  of  benevo- 
lence, is  very  predominant  about  him,  yet  with  nothing  of  what  Jeffrey 
called,  on  the  other  hemd,  the  beer-drinkinff  heaviness  of  a  mere  Saxon. 
He  received  me  very  kindly  and  we  talked  in  English,  which  he  speaks 
very  well,  oa  a  great  number  of  subjects.  I  was  struck  with  his  minute 
knowledge  of  the  Text  and  Mss.  of  Thucydides,  and  with  his  earnest  hope 
aeverBl  times  repeated,  that  we  might  never  do  away  with  the  system  of 
clasfifcal  education  in  England. — I  told  him  of 's  nonsense  about  Guern- 
sey and  Jersey,  at  which  ne  was  very  much  entertained,  but  said  that  it  did 
not  surprise  him.  He  said  that  he  was  now  much  more  inclined  to  change 
old  institutions  than  he  had  been  formerly, — but  " possibly," said  he,  "I  may 
see  reason  in  two  or  three  years  to  go  back  more  to  my  old  views."  Yet 
he  anticipated  no  evil  consequences  to  the  peace  of  Europe,  even  from  a 
Republic  in  France,  for  he  thought  that  all  classes  of  people  had  derived 
benefit  from  experience. 

Niebuhr  spoke  with  great  admiration  of  our  former  great  cnen,  Pitt  and 
Fox,  dbc,  and  ti^ought  that  we  were  degenerated ;  and  he  mentioned  as 

a  very  absurd  thing  a  speech  of ,  who  visited  him  at  Bonn,  that  if  those 

men  were  now  to  come  to  life,  they  would  be  thought  nothing  of  with  our 
present  lights  in  political  economy.  Niebuhr  asked  me  with  much  interest 
about  my  plans  of  religious  instruction  at  Ruffby,  and  said  that  in  their 
Protestant  schools  the  business  began  daily  with  me  reading  and  expounding 
a  chapter  in  the  New  Testament  He  spoke  of  the  Catholics  in  Prussia^  as 
being  very  hypocritical,  that  is,  having  no  belief  beyond  outward  profession. 
Bunsen,  he  said,  was  ffoing  to  publish  a  collection  of  German  hymns  for  the 
Church  service.  Their  literature  is  very  rich  in  hymns  in  point  of  quantity, 
no  fewer  than  36,000,  and  out  of  these  Bunsen  is  goina  to  collect  the  best 
Niebijdir's  tone  on  these  matters  quite  satisfied  me,  and  made  me  feel  sure 
that  all  was  right  He  spoke  with  great  admiration  of  Wordsworth's  poetry. 
He  often  protested  that  he  was  no  revolutionist,  but  he  said,  though  he 
would  have  given  a  portion  of  his  fortune  that  Charles  X.  should  have  go- 
verned consututionafiy,  and  so  remained  on  the  throne,  "yet,"  said  he, 
«  after  what  took  place,  I  would  myself  have  joined  the  people  in  Paris,  that 
is  to  say,  I  would  have  given  them  my  advice  and  direction,  for  I  do  not 
know  that  I  should  have  done  much  good  with  a  musket"  Niebuhr  spoke 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  that  to  his  positive  knowledge,  from  unpublished  State  Papers, 
which  he  had  seen,  Pitt  had  remonstrated  most  warmly  against  the  coalition 
at  Pilnitz,  and  had  been  unwillingly  drawn  into  the  war  to  gratify  Georpe 
III.— My  account  of  Niebuhr's  conversation  has  been  sadlv  broken,  and  I 
am  afraid  I  cannot  recollect  all  that  I  wish  to  recollect  He  said  that  he 
once  owed  his  life  to  Louis  Bonaparte,  who  interceded  with  Napoleon  when 
he  was  going  to  have  Niebuhr  shot;  and  promised  Niebuhr  that  if  he  could 
not  persuade  his  brother,  he  would  get  him  twenty-four  hours'  notice,  and 
furnwh  him  with  the  means  of  escaping  to  England.  After  this  Niebuhr 
met  Louis  at  Rome,  and  he  said  that  he  did  not  well  know  how  to  address 
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him ;  but  he  thought  that  the  semee  which  he  had  received  from  him  might 
well  excuse  him  for  addressing  htm  as  '^  Sire."  Hctisked  me  into  the  draw- 
ing-room to  drink  tea,  and  introduced  me  to  his  wife.  Niebuhr's  childreD 
also  were  in  the  room,  four  girls  and  a  boy,  with  a  young  lady,  who,  I  be- 
lieve, was  their  governess.  They  struck  me  as  very  nice  mannered  childreiL 
and  it  was  verv  delightful  to  see  Niebuhr's  affectionate  manner  to  them  and 
to  his  wife.  While  we  .were  at  tea,  there  eame  in  a  young  man  with  the  in- 
telligence that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  been  proclaimed  kmg,  and  NiebuhFs 
joy  at  the  news  was  quite  enthusiastic.    He  had  said  before  tiiat,  in  the 

E resent  state  of  societv,  a  Republic  was  not  to  his  taste,  and  that  he  earnestly 
oped  that  there  would  be  no  attempt  to  revive  it  in  France.  He  went 
home  with  me  to  m^  inn,  and  when  I  told  him  what  pleasure  it  would  give 
me  to  see  any  of  his  friends  in  England,  he  said  that  there  was  a  friend  of 
his,  a  nobleman,  who  was  thinking  of  sending  his  son  to  be  educated  in 
England.  The  father  and  mother,  he  said,  were  pious  and  excellent  peo- 
ple, and  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  their  tenantry  in  every  respect,  and 
they  wished  their  son  to  be  brought  up  in  the  same  views.    And  .Niebuhr 


his  own  roof.  He  expressed  repeatedly  his  great  a&ction  for  Rn^and, 
saying  that  his  father  nad  accustomed  him  from  a  boy  to  read  the  English 
newspapers,  in  order  that  he  might  early  learn  the  opinions  and  feeiings  of 
Englishmen.    On  the  whole,  I  was  most  delighted  with  my  visit,  and 

thought  it  altogether  a  great  contrast  to  the  fever  and  excitement  of , 

The  moral  superiority  a{  the  German  character  in  this  instance  was  veiy 
striking  I  at  the  same  time  I  owe  it  to  the  French  to  sajr,  that  now  that  I 
have  leamt  the  whole  story  of  the  late  revolution,  I  am  quite  satisfied  of  the 
justice  of  their  cause,  and  delighted  with  the  heroic  and  admirable  manner 
m  which  they  have  conducted  themselves.  How  different  from  even  the 
beginning  of  the  first  revolution,  and  how  satisfactory  to  find  that  in  this 
instance  the  lesson  of  experience  seems  not  to  have  been  thrown  away. 


7.  The  aspect  of  Germany  is  certainly  far  more  pleasing  than  that  of 
France,  and  the  people  more  comfortable.  I  cannot  tell  whether  it  really  is 
so,  but  I  cannot  but  wonder  at  Guizot  placing  France  at  the  head  of  Euro- 
pean civilization :  he  means  because  it  is  superior  to  Germany  in  scMsial  civ- 
ilization, and  to  England  in  producing  more  advanced  and  enlarged  individ- 
ual minds.  Many  Englishmen  will  sneer  at  this  notion,  but  I  think  it  is  to  a 
certain  degree  well-  founded,  and  that  our  intellectual  eminence  in  modem 
times  by  no  means  keeps  pace  with  our  advances-  iii  all  the  comforts  and 
effectiveness  of  society.  And  I  have  no  doubt  tiiat  our  miserable  system 
of  education  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it  I  maintain  that  our  historians 
ought  to  be  twice  as  good  as  those  of  any  other,  nation,  because  our  scx^ai 

civilization  is  perfect. Then,  again,  our  habits  of  active 

life  give  our  mmds  an  enormous  advantage,  ir  we  would  work ;  but  we  do 
not,  and  therefore  the  history  of  our  own  country  is  at  this  day  a  thing  to  be 
done,  as  well  as  the  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Foreigners  say  that 
our  insular  situation  cramps  and  narrows  our  minds;  and  this  is  not  mere 
nonsense  either.  If  we  were  not  physically  a  very  active  people,  our  dis- 
union from  the  Continent  would  make  us  pretty  nearly  as  bad  as  the  Chi- 
nese. As  it  is,  we  are  so  distinct  in  habits  and  in  feelings,  owin^  orijginallv 
in  great  measure  to  our  insular  situation,  that  I  remember  observing  in  1815. 
that  the  English  stood  alone  amidst  all  the  nations  assembled  at  Paris,  ami 
that  even  our  fellow  subjects,  the  Hanoverians,  could  understand  and  sym- 
pathize with  the  French  better  than  with  us.  Now  it  is  very  true  that  by 
our  distinctness  we  have  gained  very  much, — ^more  than*  foreigners  can  un- 
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derstand.  A  thorough  English  gentleman, — Christian,  manly,  and  enlight- 
ened,— is  more,  I  beheve,  man  Guizot  or  Sismondi  could  comprehend ;  it  is 
a  finer  specimen  of  human  nature  than  any  other  country,  I  believe,  could 
furnish.  Still  it  is  not  a  perfect  specimen  by  a  great  deal ;  and  therefore  it 
will  not  do  to  contemplate  ourselves  only,  or,  contenting  ourselves  with  saying 
that  we  are  better  than  others,  scorn  to  amend  our  institutions  by  comparing 
them  with  those  of  other  nations.  Our  travellers  and  our  exquisites  miitate 
the  outside  of  foreign  customs  without  discrimination,  lust  as  in  the  absurd 
fashion  of  not  eating  fish  with  a  knife,  borrowed  from  the  French,  who  do  it 
becfiuse  they  have  no  knives  fit  to  use.  But  monkeyish  imitation  will  do  no 
good ;  what  is  wanted  is  a  deep  knowledge  and  sympathy  with  Ihe  Euro- 
pean character  and  institutions,  and  then  there  woula  be  a  hope  that  we 
might  each  impart  to  the  other  that  in  which  we  are  superior. 


VI.     TOUR  IN   SCOTLAND. 

Jmlj,  1831. 

1.  I  was  at  Church  (at  Greenock)  twice  on  Sunday^  once  at  the  Presby- 
terian Church  and  once  at  the  Episcopal  Chapel.  Mv  impressions,  received 
five^vears  ago,  were  again  renewed  and  stren^ened  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  and  our  own.  The  singing  is  to  me  delightful,*^!  do 
not  mean  the  music,  but  the  heartiness  with  which  all  the  congregation  join 
in  it.  And  I  exceedingly  like  the  local  and  particular  prayers  and  addresses 
which  the  freedom  of  meir  services  allows  the  minister  to  use.  On  the  other 
hand  the  people  should  be  protected  from  the  tediousness  or  dulness  of  their 
minister ;  and  that  ia  admirably  efiected  by  a  Liturgy,  and  especiall]^  by 
such  a  Liturgy  as  ours.  As  to  the  repetitions  in  our  Service,  they  arise  chiefly 
from  Laud's  folly  in  joining  two  Services  into  one ;  but  the  repetition  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  I  can  hardly  think  objectionable ;  not  tiiat  I  would  contend 
for  it,  but  neither  would  I  complain  of  it.  Some  freedom  in  the  Service 
the  minister  certainly  should  have ;  some  power  of  insertion  to  suit  the 
particular  time  and  place ;  some  power  of  explaining  on  the  spot  whatever 
IS  read  from  the  Scriptures,  which  may  require  explanation,  or  at  any  rate 
of  stating  the  context  It  does  seem  to  me  that  the  forms  required  in 
our  Liturfiry  and  Service  are  so  obvious,  and  so  little  affect  the  system  iteelfl 
that  their  long  omission  is  doubly  blamable.  But  more  remains  behind,  ana 
of  far  greater  difficulty : — to  make  the  Church  at  once  popular  and  dignified, 
— to  give  the  people  their  just  share  in  its  government,  without  intrc^ucin^ 
a  democraticaJ  spirit, — to  give  the  Clergy  a  thorough  sympathy  with  their 
flocks,  without  altogether  towering  their  rank  and  tone.  When  Wesley 
said  to  his  ministers,  that  they  had  no  more  to  do  with  being  gentlemen 
than  with  being^  dancing-masters,  to  mp  ogO-wq  tint,  to  d\  ijutifyrtp.  In 
Christ's  commimication  with  His  Apostles  there  is  always  amarlcea  dignity 
and  delicacy,  a  total  absence  of  all  mat  coarseness  and  vulgarity  into  which 
Wesley's  doctrine  would  infallibly  lead  us.  Yet  even  in  Chnst,  the  Lord 
and  Master  of  His  Disciples,  there  is  a  sympathv,  which  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  condescension,  a  spirit  of  unaffected  kindness  and,  I  had  almost 
said,  of  sociability,  which  the  spirit  of  ffentlemanliness  has  doubtless  greatly 
dulled  in  the  Church  of  England.  *^  I  have  called  you  friends,"  is  a  text 
which  applies  to  the  Christian  minister  in  his  dealings  with  his  brethren  and 
equals,  m  an  infinitely  stronger  degree  than  it  could  do  to  Him,  who  was 
our  Lord  and  Master,  and  whose  calling  us  brethren  was  not  of  nature,  but 
out  of  the  condescension  of  His  infinite  love.  And  he  who  shall  thus  far 
keep  and  thus  far  get  rid  of  the  spirit  of  gentlemanliness,  would  go  near  to 
make  the  Church  of  England  all  but  perfect  no  less  in  its  popumrity  than 
in  its  real  deserving  of  popularity,  x«U  m^l  fup  tovtm¥  tlfgiia&m  inl  toaovro, 
dptifu  ^  l/r)  to¥  &9m  Xofof, 
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2.  A^n  (at  Glasgow)  the  Scotch  minister's  sennon  struck  me  as  ad- 
dressed more  ad  clerum  than  ad  populam ;  and  again  more  than  ever  I  felt 
the  superiority  of  our  Service.  I  cannot  say  how  doubly  welcome  and  im- 
pressive I  thought  the  Lord's  Prayer,  when  the  minister  (to  my  surprise  by 
the  way)  used  it  before  the  sermon.  Nothing,  it  seems  to  me,  can  be  worse 
than  the  introductory  prayers  of  the  Scotch  Service,  to  judge  from  what  I  have 
hitherto  heard :  the  intercessory  prayer  after  the  sermon  is  far  simpler,  and 
there  the  discretion  given  to  the  mmister  is  oflen  happily  used.  But  altogether, 
t^aking  their  Service  as  it  is,  and  ours  as  it  is,  I  would  far  rather  have  our  own ; 
how  much  more,  therefore,  with  the  slight  improvements  which  we  so  easily 
might  introduce — if  only — r-But  even  to  the  eleventh  hour  we  will  not  re- 
form, and  therefore  we  shall  be  not,  I  fear,  reformed,  but  rudely  mangled  or 
overthrown  by  men  as  ignorant  in  their  correction  of  abuses  as  some  of  us 
are  in  their  maintenance  of  them.  Periodical  visitations  of  extreme  sever- 
ity have  visited  the  Church  and  the  world  at  different  times,  but  to  no  hu- 
man being  is  it  given  to  anticipate  which  will  be  the  final  one  of  alL  Onlv 
the  lesson  in  aU  of  them  is  the  same.  "  If  the  righteous*  scarcely  be  savec^ 
where  shall  the  ungodly  and  the  sinner  appear  ?"  And  in  each  of  these 
successive  ^'  comings  "  of  our  Lord,  how  uttle  is  the  faith  which  He  has 
Ibund  even  among  His  professed  followers !  May  he  increase  this  feith  in 
me,  and  those  who  are  dearerst  to  me,  ere  it  be  too  late  for  ever  i 


TII.      TOUR  IN  FRANCE. 

Dov«r,  Aofvst  II,  18S7. 

1.  Twenty  and  twenty-two  years  a^  I  was  backwards  and  forwards  at 
hjs  place,  bemg  then  a  young  man  with  no  wife  or  childrezi,  but  with  a 
mother  whose  house  was  my  home,  with  a  brother,  aunt,  and  sisters.  Ten, 
eight,  and  seven  years  ago,  I  used  to  be  also  passing  often  through  here ;  I 
had  then  lost  my  dear  brother,  and  latterly  my  dearest  mother,  and  I  had  a 
wife  and  children ;  I  had  also  a  sister  living  here  with  her  husband  and 
children.  Now,  ailer  another  period  of  seven  years,  I  am  here  once  more, 
with  no  mother  or  aunt,  with  no  remains  leA  pf  my  early  home ;  my  sister 
who  did  live  here  has  lost  her  husband,  and  now  lives  at  Rugby ;  but  I  have 
not  only  my  dearest  wife  with  me,  but — a  more  advanced  stage  of  life — three 
dear  children  are  with  us,  and  their  pens  are  all  busy  with  iheir  journals, 
like  their  mother's  and  mine.  So  Dover  meirks  very  strikingly  the  several 
periods  of  my  life,  and  shows  me  how  large  a  portion  of  my  space  here  I 
nave  already  gone  through. 

Then  for  the  world  at  large.  When  I  first  came  here,  it  was  so  soon 
afler  Napoleon^s  downfall,  that!  remember  hearing  from  one  of  the  passen- 
gers in  the  packet  the  first  tidings  of  Labedoyere's  execution.  At  my  second 
and  third  visits,  the  British  armv  still  occupied  the  north  of  France.  My 
second  period  of  coming  here,  from  1825  to  1830,  marked  the  last  period  of 
the  old  Bourbon  reign  in  France,  and  the  old  Tory  reign  in  England.  Whea 
I  first  landed  here,  it  was  in  the  brief  interval  between  the  French  and  Bel- 
nan  Revolutions ;  it  was  just  af\er  the  triumphant  election  of  1830  in  Eng- 
land, which  overthrew  the  ministry  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  led  to  die 
Reform  BilL  And  now  we  seem  to  be  witnessing  the  revival  of  Toryism  in 
Engljaind,  perhaps  of  the  old  Bourbon  principles  in  part  in  France.  The 
tide  is  turned,  and  will  advance  no  higher  till  the  next  flood;  let  us  only 
hope  that  its  ebb  will  not  be  violent ;  and  in  the  meanwhile  our  nei^bours 
have  got  rid  of  the  white  flag,  and  we  have  got  rid  of  the  rotten  boroughs  of 
Schedule  A.  This  is  a  clear  ^in;  it  is  a  question  whether  the  positive 
good  which  either  of  us  have  gained,  is  equal  to  the  positive  evil  which  we 
have  destroyed ;  but  still  in  the  course  of  this  world,  Seeva  the  destroyer  m 
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ever  needed,  and  in  our  imperfect  state,  the  very  deliverance  from  evil  is  a 
gratification  and  a  good. 

On  Saturday  last  we  were  at  our  delicious  Westmoreland  home,  at  that 
dear  Fox  How,  which  I  love  heyond  all  other  spots  of  ground  in  the  world, 
and  expatiating  on  the  summit  of  our.  familiar  Fairfield.  There  on  a  cloud- 
less sky  we  were  beholdlngthe  noble  outline  of  all  our  favourite  mountains; 
the  Old  Man,  Wetherlam,  Bow  Fell.  Sea  Fell,  Great  Grable,  the  Lan^dale 
Pikes,  the  Pillar,  Orassmoor,  Helvellyn,  Place  Fell,  High  Street,  Hill  Bell; 
there  we  saw  UUeswater  and  Coniston,  and  our  own  Winandermere ;  and 
there  too  we  looked  over  a  wide  expanse  of  sea  of  the  channel  which  di' 
vides  England  from  Ireland.  On  Tuesday  last  we  were  at  our  dear  Rugby 
home ;  seeing  the  long  line  of  our  battlements  and  our  well-known  towers 
backed  by  me  huge  elms  of  the  school-field,  which  far  overtopped  them ; 
and  looking  on  the  deep  shade  which  those  same  elms,  with  their  advanced 
guard  of  smaller  trees  and  shrubs,  were  throwing  over  the  turf  of  our  quiet 
garden.  And  now,  on  Friday  morning,  we  are  at  an  inn  at  Dover,  looking 
out  on  the  castle  and  white  clifis  which  are  so  linked  with  a  thousand  recof 
lections ;  beholding  the  sea,  which  is  the  highway  from  all  the  life  of  Eng- 
land to  all  the  life  of  Europe,  and  beyond  there  stretches  out  the  dim  line  of 
darker  shadow  which  we  know  to  be  the  very  land  of  France. 

And  besides,  in  this  last  week  I  have  been  at  an  Election ;  one  of  those 
great  occasions  of  good  or  evil  which  are  so  largely  ministered  to  English- 
men ;  an  opportunity  for  so  much  energy,  for  so  much  rising  beyond  the 
mere  selfishness  of  domestic  interests,  and  the  narrowness  of  mere  individual 
or  local  pursuits ;  but  an  opportuni^  also  for  every  base  and  bad  passion ;  for 
corruption,  for  fear,  for  tyranny,  for  malignity.  Such  is  an  election,  and 
such  IS  all  human  life ;  and  those  who  rail  a^^amst  these  double-handed  ap- 

S ointments  of  God,  because  they  have  an  evil  handle  as  well  as  a  good,  may 
esire  tiie  life  of  the  Seven  Sleepers,  for  then  only  can  opportunities  of  evil  be 
taken  from  us,  when  we  lose  also  all  opportunity  of  doing  or  of  becoming  good. 
However,  even  as  an  occasion  of  evil,  there  is  no  doubt  that  our  elections 
are  like  inoculating  for  a  disorder,  and  so  mitigating;  the  party  spirit  and 
the  feuds  which  now  spend  themselves  in  bloodless  contests,  would,  if  these 
were  away,  find  a  far  more  deadly  vent;  they  solve  that  great  problem  how 
to  excite  a  safe  and  regulated  pohtical  activity. 

We  also  in  the  course  of  the  week  have  been  travelling  on  the  sreaX  rail- 
way from  Manchester  to  Birmingham.  The  distance  is  ninety-five  miles, 
which  we  accomplished  in  five  hours.  Nothing  can  be  more  delightful,  as 
well  as  more  convenient  It  was  very  beautiful  too,  to  be  taken,  as  it  were, 
into  the  deepest  retirement  of  the  country,  surprising  lone  farm-houses  and 
outlying  copses  with  the  rapid  darting  by  of  a  hundred  passengers,  yet  leav- 
ing their  quiet  unbroken ;  for  no  houses  have  as  ^ret  gathered  on  the  line  of 
the  railway,  and  no  miscellaneous  passers  at  all  times  of  the  day  and  night 
serve  to  keep  it  ever  in  public.  Only  at  intervals,  four  or  five  times  a  day, 
there  rushes  by  the  long  train  of  carriages,  and  then  all  is  as  quiet  as  before. 
We  also  passed  through  London,  with  which  I  was  once  so  familiar;  and 
which  now  I  almost  ffaze  at  with  the  wonder  of  a  stranger.  That  enormous 
city,  grand  beyond  sul  other  earthly  grandeur,  sublime  with  the  subb'mity  of 
the  sea  or  of  mountains,  is  yet  a  place  that  I  should  be  most  sorry  to  call  my 
home.  In  fact  its  greatness  repels  the  notion  of  home ;  it  may  be  a  palace, 
but  it  cannot  be  a  home.  How  different  from  the  mingled  greatness  and 
sweetness  of  our  mountain  valleys ;  and  yet  he  who  were  strong  in  body  and 
mind  ought  to  desire  rather,  if  he  must  do  one,  to  spend  all  his  life  in  London, 
than  all  His  life  in  Westmoreland.  For  not  yet  can  energy  and  rest  be  united 
in  one,  and  this  is  not  our  time  and  place  for  rest,  but  for  energy. 

CbartoM,  Angiiit,  1637. 

2 Chartres  was  a  very  fine  termination  of  our  tour.    We 

ftopped  at  the  Hotel  du  Grand  Monarque,  on  an  open  space  just  at  the  out- 
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Bide  of  the  town,  and  from  thence  immediately  made  our  way  to  the  Cathe- 
dral. The  high  tower,  so  celebrated  all  over  France,  ib  indeed  remarkably 
beautiful;  but  the  whole  church  far  surpassed  my  expectations.  The  pof^ 
tails  of  both  transepts  are  rich  in  figures  as  large  as  life,  like  the  great  portail 
at  Rheims ;  the  rose  windows  over  them  are  very  rich,  and  the  windowa  all 
over  the  church  are  most  rich  in  painted  fflass.  The  size  is  great,  a  most 
essential  element,  I  think,  in  the  merits  ora  cathedral,  and  ail  the  back  of 
the  choir  was  adorned  with  groups  of  figures  in  very  high  relief  which  had 
an  extremely  fine  effect.  These  are  all  the  proper  and  perpetual  beauties  dt 
Chartres  Cathedral;  but  we  happened  to  Bee  it  on  the  Festival  of  the 
Assumption,  when  the  whole  churcn  was  full  of  people  in  every  part,  when 
the  service  was  going  on  in  the  choir,  and  the  whole  building  was  ringing 
with  the  peals  of  the  organ,  and  with  the  voices  of  the  numerous  congrega- 
tion. Unchristian  as  was  the  service,  bo  that  one  could  have  no  sympaSiy 
with  it  in  itself,  yet  it  was  delightful  to  contrast  the  crowded  state  of  the 
huge  building, — ^nave,  transepts  and  aisles,  all  swarming  with  people,  and 
the  sharing  of  all  in  tiie  service, — with  the  nakendess  of  our  own  caUiedrais, 
where  all,  except  the  choir,  is  now  merely  a  monument  of  architecture. 
There  is  no  more  provoking  confusion  to  my  mind,  than  that  which  n  often 
made  between  the  magnificence  and  beauty  of  the  Romish  Church  and  its 
superstitions.  No  one  abhors  more  than  I  do  the  essence  of  Popeiy,  i.  e. 
Pnestcraft;  or  the  setting  up  a  quantity  of  human  mediators,  interpreters, 
between  God  and  man.  But  this  is  retained  by  those  false  Protestants  who 
call  themselves  High  Churchmen ;  while  they  have  sacrificed  of  Popery  only 
its  better  and  more  popular  parts ;  its  beauty  and  its  imprmiveness.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Puritans  and  Evangelicals,  whilst  they  dfsciaim  Popery. 
undervalue  the  authority  and  power  of  the  Oiurchj  not  of  the  Clergy,  and 
have  a  bibliolatry,  especially  towards  the  Old  Testament,  quite  as  foolish 
and  as  mischievous  as  the  supierstition  of  the  Catholics.  The  open  ehDrches, 
the  varied  services,  the  beautiful  solemnities,  the  processiiHiB,  tne  Calvaries, 
the  crucifixes,  the  appeals  to  the  eye  and  ear  through  which  the  heart  is 
reached  most  efiectually,  have  no  natural  connexion  with  superstition.  Peo- 
ple forffet  that  Christian  worship  is  in  itB  essence  spiritual, — that  is,  it  de- 
pends tor  its  efiicacy  on  no  circumstances  of  time  or  place  or  form, — ^butthat 
Christianity  itself  has  ^ven  us  tiie  best  helps  towards  making  our  worship 
spiritual  to  us,  that  is,  sincere  and  lively,  by  the  visible  images  and  signs 
which  it  has  ffiven  us  of  God  and  of  heavenly  things;  namely,  the  Person 
of  the  Man  Christ  Jesus,  and  the  Sacraments. 

To  forbear,  tiierefore,  from  all  use  of  the  Humanity  of  Christ,  as  an  aid 
to  our  approaching  in  heart  to  the  Invisible  Father,  is  surely  to  forfeit  one  * 
of  the  merciful  purposes  of  the  Incarnation,  and  to  fall  a  litde  into  that  one 
great  extreme  of  error,  the  notion  that  man  can  either  in  his  underBtanding. 
or  in  his  heart,  approach  to  the  Eternal  and  Invisible  God,  without  the  aul 
of  a  fjuoltfif;  or  "  interpres;"  (the  English  word,  "  Mediator,"  has  become  so 
limited  in  its  sense,  tnat  it  does  not  reach  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  case,) 
we  want  not  an  interpreter  only,  but  a  medium  of  communication, — some 
middle  point,  in  which  the  intelhgible  may  unite  with  the  perfections  of  the 
unintelligible,  and  so  may  prepare  us  hereafter  to  understand  Him  who  is 
now  unintelligible. 

I  think  that  this  is  important  for  many  reasons,  both  as  regards  Popeiy 
and  our  Pseudo-Popery,  and  Evangelicalism  and  Unitarianism.  The  er- 
rors of  all  four  seem  to  flow  out  of  a  confusion  as  to  the  great  troth  of  our 
need  of  a  fualrtiq,  and  of  the  various  ways  in  which  Christ  is  our  One  /if  tf/r^, 
and  that  with  infinite  perfectness. 
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Till.     TOUR  IN  THE   SOUTH  OP  FRANCE.. 

Parit,Jal7  14,1839. 

1 But  realhr,  when  we  went  out  on  these  leads,  and  looked 

down  on  the  whole  mass  or  the  trees  of  the  Tuilleries'  garden,  forminff  a 
luxurious  ffreen  hed  below  us,  and  saw  over  them  the  silded  dome  of  the  In- 
▼alids,  and  the  mass  of  the  Tuilleries,  and  the  rows  of  orange  trees,  and  the 
people  sitting  at  their  ease  amongst  them,  and  the  line  of  the  street  not  van- 
iflhing,  as  in  London,  in  a  thick  cloud  of  smoke  or  fog,  but  with  the  white 
houses  as  far  as  the  eve  could  reach  distinct  on  the  sky, — and  that  sky  just 
in  the  western  line  of  the  street,  one  blaze  of  gold  from  the  settinff  sun, — 
not  a  weak  watery  sun,  but  one  so  mighty  that  his  setting  was  like  the 
death  of  a  Csesar  or  a  Napoleon, — of  one  mighty  for  good  and  for  evil, — of 
one  to  be  worshipped  by]  ignorant  men,  either  as  Gk)d  or  Demon, — one 
hardly  knew  whether  to  rejoice  or  to  grieve  at  his  departure ;  when  we  saw 
all  this,  we  could  not  but  feel  that  Paris  is  foil  of  the  most  poetical  beauty. 

C«md«,Jq1j,  16, 1839. 

2. The  wide  landscape  under  this  bright  sky  looks  more 

than  joyous,  and  the  sun  in  his  unobstructed  course  is  truly  giant-like. 
Here  one  can  understand  how  men  came  to  worship  the  sun,  and  to  depict 
him  with  all  images  of  power  and  of  beauty, — armed  with  his  resistless  ar- 
rows, yet  the  source  of  life  and  light  And  yet  feeling,  as  none  can  feel 
more  strongly,  the  evils  of  the  state  of  England,  one  cannot  but  see  also, 
that  the  English  are  a  greater  people  than  3iese, — ^more  like,  that  is,  one  of 
the  chosen  people  of  history,  who  arc  appointed  to  do  a  great  work  for  man- 
kind. We  are  over  bustbng,  but  there  is  less  activity  here,  without  more 
repose.  But.  however,  '^  it  is  not  expedient,  doubtless ;"  and  have  not  we 
failed  to  improve  the  wonderful  talents  which  have  been  given  to  us  ? 

Ariel,  Jnly  90, 1839. 

3.  We  have  just  been  walking  round  this  town^  afler  having  first  been 
down  to  the  Rhone,  and  had  a  bathe  in  him,  which,  as  we  had  seen  so 
much  of  him,  was,  I  thought,  only  a  proper  compliment  to  him.  But  I 
ought  to  go  back  in  order,  dearest  Mary,  to  the  Pope's  palace  at  Avignon, 
only  this  heat  makes  me  lazy.  There  was  an  old  porter,  who  opened  to  us 
the  first  gate,  and  led  us  into  an  enormous  court  full  of  soldiers,  for  it  is  now 
used  as  a  barrack ;  then  he  opened  a  door  into  a  long  gallery,— ^perhaps  100 
feet  long, — through  which  we  were  to  pass The  rooms  be- 
yond were  scenes  not  to  be  forgotten ; — prisons  where  unhappy  men  had  en- 
graved their  names  on  the  stones,  and  mottoes,  mostly  from  ScriptUre,  ex- 
pressing their  patience  and  their  hope.  One  man  had  carved  simply  our 
Lord's  name,  as  if  it  gave  him  a  comfort  to  write  it ;  there  was  I.  H.  S., 
and  nothing  more.  Some  of  these  dens  had  been  the  torture-rooms^  and 
one  was  so  contrived  in  the  roof  and  walls  as  to  deaden  all  sound ;  while  in 
another  there  was  a  huge  stone  trough,  in  which  the  question,  "  A  I'eau 
bouillante  "  used  to  be  put ;  and  in  yet  another  the  roof  was  still  blackened 
by  the  fires  in  which  the  victims  had  been  burnt  alive.  One  of  these  same 
rooms,  long  since  disused  by  the  Inquisition,  had  been  chosen  as  the  prison 
and  scene  of  the  murder  of  the  victims  of  the  aristocratical  party  in  the  mas- 
sacre in  1790 ;  and  in  it  there  was  a  sort  of  trap-door,  through  which  the 
bodies  were  throwed  down  into  the  lowest  room  of  the  tower,  which  was 
then  used  as  an  ice-house.  And  the  walls  of  the  intermediate  room  were 
visibly  streaked  with  the  blood  of  those  who  were  so  tiirown  down  aAer  they 
had  been  massacred.' 

July,  1839. 

4 We  are  now  between  the  Lion  d'Or  and  Salon,  on  the ' 

famous  Plaine  de  Crau,  or  Plain  of  Stones,  one  vast  mass  of  pebbles,  which 

*  See  Letter  in  p.  343. 
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cover  the  country  for  several  leagues,  and  reduce  it  to  utter  barrennesB.  .  . 
We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  this  plain  of  stones,  utter  desolation  on  every 
side,  the  magnificent  line  of  the  Alpines,  as  they  are  called,  or  Provence 
mountains,  stretching  on  our  lefl ;  and  on  our  right,  close  along  by  the  roo^ 
side,  runs,  full  and  Iresh  and  lively,  a  stream  of  water,  one  ofthe  channek 
of  irrigation  brought  from  the  Durance,  and  truly  giviujg  life  to  the  thirsty 
land.  "  He  maketh  the  wilderness  a  running  water,"  might  be  said  truly  of 
this  life  in  the  midst  of  death.  Here  are  two  houses  just  built  by  the  road- 
side, and  opposite  to  them  a  little  patch  of  ground  just  verdured,  surrounded 
bv  a  little  belt  of  cypresses  and  willows ;  now,  again,  all  is  desolate,— 
aU  but  the  living  stream  on  our  right  and  some  sheep  wanderiag  on  die 
lefl  amidst  the  stones^  and  living  one  sees  not  how.  The  sun  has  just  set 
over  this  vast  plain,  just  as  at  sea.  Reeds  and  yellow  thistles  fringe  the 
stream. 


Point  dioTS  at.  CefgvM,  Aognt  t,  lOH 

5 I  am  come  out  alone,  my^  dearest,  to  this  spot, — ^the 

point  almost  of  our  own  view,  to  see  the  mommg  sun  on  Monte  Blanc  and 
on  the  Lake,  and  to  look  with  more,  I  trust,  than  outward  eyes  on  this  glori- 
ous scene.  It  is  overpowering,  like  all  other  intense  beauty,  if  you  dwell 
upon  it ;  but  I  contrast  it  immediately  with  our  Rugby  horizon,  and  our  life 
of  dutv  there,  and  our  cloudy  sky  of  England — clouded  socially,  alas  I  far 
more  darkly  than  physically.  But  beautiful  as  this  is,  and  peaceful,  may  I 
never  breathe  a  wish  to  reture  hither,  even  with  you  and  our  darlings,  ir  it 
were  possible ;  but  may  I  be  strengthened  to  labour,  and  to  do  and  to  suffer 
in  our  own  beloved  country  and  Church,  and  to  give  my  life,  if  so  called 
upon,  for  Christ's  cause  and  for  them.  And  if— as  I  trust  it  will — this  ram- 
bling, and  this  beauty  of  nature  in  foreign  lands  shall  have  strengthened  me 
for  my  work  at  home,  then  we  may  both  rejoice  that  we  have  had  this  little 
parting.  And  now  I  turn  away  from  the  Alps,  and  from  the  sooth,  and 
may  God  speed  us  to  one  another,  and  bless  us  and  ours,  in  Him  and  in  Ifia 
Son,  now  and  for  ever. 


6 It  is  curious  to  observe  how  nations  run  a  similar  course 

with  each  other.  We  are  now  on  a  new  road,  made  by  some  private  spec- 
ulators, with  a  toll  on  it,  and  they  laud  it  much  as  a  great  improvement 
And  such  it  is  really ;  yet  it  is  quite  like  "  Bit  and  Bit,"^  at  Whitemoss,  for 
it  goes  over  a  lower  part  of  the  hill,  instead  of  keeping  the  valley  ;  so  that 
forty  years  hence  we  may  have  "  Radical  Reform  "  in  the  shape  of  a  road 
quite  m  the  valley ;  and  then  come  railroads  by  steam,  and  then  perhaps 
railroads  by  air,  or  some  other  farther  improvement  And  "  quis  finis  ?"  That 
we  cannot  tell ;  and  we  have  great  need  I  know,  to  strengthen  our  moral 
legs,  seeinff  that  our  physical  legs  are  getting  such  great  furtherances  to 
their  speed.  But  still,  do  not  check  either,'  but  advance  both ;  for,  though 
one  may  advance  without  the  other,  yet  one  <fannot  be  checked  without  the 
other,  because  to  aheck  the  development  of  any  of  our  powers,  dvptifu*^  is 
in  itself  sinful. 

'  Plajrfsl  names  which  he  gave  to  two  roads  between  Rydal  and  Gmamere. 

'  The  delight  with  which,  from  such  associations  as  these,  he  regarded  even  the 
onaightlinesB  of  the  great  Birmingham  Railway,  when  it  was  brought  to  Rugby,  was 
very  characteristic  of  him, — "  I  rejoice  to  see  it/'  he  said,  as  he  stood  oo  one  of  in 
arches,  and  watched  the  train  pass  on  through  the  distant  hedgerows, — "  I  rejoice  to  see 
it,  and  think  that  feudality  is  gone  for  e^er.  It  is  so  great  a  blessing  to  think  that  say 
one  enl  is  really  extinct.  Bunyan  thought  that  .the  giant  Pope  was  disabled  lor  i — 
and  how  greatly  was  he  mistaken." 
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Cklaii,  Aa|«tt7, 1830. 

7.  .  fl  .  .  .  .  Of  the  mere  face  of  the  country,  I  have  spoken 
enough  already,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  English  travellers  do  it  great  in- 
justice. I  see  a  great  deal  of  travelling,  particularl)r  in  the  south,  a  great 
number  of  diligences,  and  a  very  active  steam  navigation  on  the  Rhone, 
both  up  and  down.  The  new  suspension  bridges  thrown  over  the  Rhone,  at 
almost  every  town  from  Lyons  to  Avignon,  are  a  certain  evidence  of  a  stir 
amongst  the  people;  and  there  is  also,  a  railway  from  Lvons  to  St.  Etienne, 
and  from  Roanne  to  Lyons.  I  see  crosses  and  crucifixes, — some  new, — 
set  up  by  the  roadside,  and  treated  with  no  disrespect ;  but  I  think  I  see, 
also,  a  remarkable  distinctness  here  between  the  nation  and  the  Church,  as 
if  it  by  no  means  followed  that  a  Frenchman  was  to  be  a  Christian.  I  saw 
this  morning  "  Ecole  Chr^tienne,"  stuck  up  in  Aire,  which  implied  much  too 
elearly  that  there  might  be  ^^  Ecoles  non  Chr6tiennes."  And  mis  I  have  seen 
in  French  literature ;  religious  men  are  spoken  of  as  acting  according  to 
the  principles  of  Christianity,  just  as  if  those  principles  were  something  pe- 
culiar, and  by  no  means  acknowledged  by  Frenchmen  in  general.  I  see 
again,  a  state  of  property  which  does  appear  to  me  em  incalculable  blesfr- 
ing.  I  see  a  fusion  of  ranks  which  may  be  an  e(}ual  blessing. — I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is.  Well-dressed  men  appear  talking  familiarly  with  per- 
sons of  what  we  should  call  decidedly  me  lower  classes.'  Now,  if  this 
shows  that  the  poorer  man  is  raised  in  mind  to  tiie  level  of  the  richer,  it  is 
a  blessing  of  the  highest  order ;  if  it  shows  that  the  richer  man  has  fallen 
to  the  level  of  the  poorer,  then  I  am  not  so  sure  that  it  is  a  blessing.  But 
I  have  no  rifirht  to  say  that  it  is  so,  because  I  do  not  know  it;  only  we  see 
few  here  whose  looks  and  manners  are  what  we  should  call  those  of  a 
thorough  gentleman. 


IX.      TOUR   TO   ROME  AND   NAPLES   TH ROUGH   FRANCE  AND  ITALY,    1840. 

[The  passages  marked  as  quotations  have  been  inserted  from  the  mem- 
oranda or  conversations  kept  bv  a  former  pupil,  who  accompanied  him  and 
his  wife  on  the  greater  part  of  this  tour.  Most  of  these  being,  like  the 
Journal,  connected  more  or  less  with  the  localities  of  the  journey,  would  not, 
it  was  thought,  be  out  of  place  here.  It  may  be  as  well  to  add,  that  the 
extracts  in  No.  6  form  one  continuous  portion,  which  was  selected  to  give  a 
better  notion  of  the  Journals  in  their  original  state  than  could  be  collected 
from  mere  fragments.] 

Orleant,  Jape  29,1840. 

1.  Here  we  are  at  last  in  a  place  which  I  have  so  Ions  wanted  to  see.  It 
stands  quite  on  a  flat  on  the  north  or  right  bank  of  the  Loire.  One  great 
street  under  two  names,  divided  by  the  Square  or  Place  of  Martray,  from 
north  to  south, — from  the  barrier  on  the  Paris  road  to  the  river.  We  have 
now  been  out  to  see  the  town,  or  at  least  the  cathedral,  and  the  bridge  over 
the  Loire.  The  former  is  by  far  the  finest  (Gothic  building  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  which  I  ever  saw ;  the  end  of  the  choir  is  truly  magnificent, 
and  so  is  the  exterior,  and  its  size  is  great  We  then  drove  to  the  bridge, 
a  vast  fabric  over  this  wide  river, — the  river  disfigured  by  sandbanks,  as  at 
Cosne,  but  still  always  fine,  and  many  vessels  lying  under  the  quays  for  the 
river  navigation. 

^  '*  If  there  is  any  one  truth  after  the  highest  for  which  I  would  die  at  the  Stake," 
was  one  of  his  short  emphatic  sayings,  *' it  would  be  Democracy  without  Jacobinism." 
Believing  that  the  natural  progress  of  society  was  towards  greater  equality,  he  had  also 
great  confidence  in  the  natural  instincts  implanted  in  man — reverence  for  authority,  and 
rrsistance  to  change — as  checks  on  what  he  considered  a  Jacobinical  disregard  of  exist- 
ing ties  or  ancient  institutions.  "  What  an  instructive  work,"  he  said, "  might  be  written 
on  God*s  safeguards  against  Democracy,  as  distinguished  from  man's  safeguards  against 
it." 
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'^  The  siege  of  Orleans  is  one  of  the  turning  points  in  the  history  of  na- 
tions. Had  the  English  dominion  in  France  t^en  established,  no  man  ean 
tell  what  miffht  have  been  the  consequence  to  England,  which  would  pro- 
bably have  become  an  appendage  to  France.  So  fittle  does  the  prosperi^ 
of  a  people  depend  upon  success  in  war,  that  two  of  the  greatest  defeats  we 
ever  had  have  been  two  of  our  greatest  blessings,  Orleans  and  Bannock- 
burn.  It  is  curious,  too,  that  in  Edward  II.'s  reign,  the  victory  over  the  Irob 
proved  our  curse,  as  our  defeat  by  the  Scots  turned  out  a  blessing.  Had 
the  Irish  remained  independent,  they  might  afterwards  have  been  united  to 
us,  as  Scotland  was ;  and  had  Scotland  been  reduced  to  subjection,  it  wooEd 
have  been  another  curse  to  us  like  Ireland."^ 

Jn«9€.18M. 

2 Now  for  Bourges  a  litfle  more.  In  the  crypt  is  a  Calvary, 

and  figures  as  large  as  life  representing  the  bur3ring  of  our  Lord.  The 
woman  who  showed  us  the  crypt,  had  her  little  girl  with  her ;  and  she  liAed 
up  the  child,  about  three  years  old,  to  kiss  the  feet  of  our  Lord.  Is  this 
iaolatry^  ?  Nay,  verily,  it  may  be  so,  but  it  need  not  be,  and  assuredly  is  in 
itself  right  and  natural.  I  confess  I  rather  envied  the  child.  It  is  idolatry 
to  talk  c^out  Holy  Church  and  Holy  Fathers — bowing  down  to  fallible  and 
sinful  men ; — not  to  bend  knee,  lip  Euid  heart,  to  every  thought*  and  every 
image  of  Him  our  manifested  God. 

3.  "  It  is  absurd  to  extol  one  age  at  the  expense  of  another,  since  each 
has  its  good  ^  and  its  bad.  There  was  greater  genius  in  ancient  times,  but 
art  and  science  come  late.  But  in  one  respect  it  is  to  be  feared  we  have  de- 
generated— what  Tacitus  so  beautifully  expresses,  after  telling  a  Btory  of  a 
man  who,  in  the  civil  war  in  Vespasian's  time,  had  killed  his  own  brother, 
and  received  a  reward  for  it ;  and  then  relates  that  the  same  thine  happened 
before  in  the  civil  war  of  Sylta  and  Marius,  and  the  man  when  ne  found  it 
out  killed  himself  from  remorse ;  and  then  he  adds,  '  tanto  major  apud  anti- 
quos  ut  virtutibus  gloria,  ita  Jiagittis  pcsnitentia  erat'  The  deep  remom 
for  crime  is  less  in  advsmced  civilization.  There  is  more  of  sympathy  widi 
suffering  of  all  kinds,  bat  less  abhorrence  of  what  is  admitted  to  be 
crime." 

4.  We  are  now  farther  from  England  than  at  anv  time  in  our  former  tour, 

dearest ,  but  our  faces  are  still  set  onwards,  and  I  believe  that  the  more 

I  dislike  Italy,  or  rather  the  Italians,  so  the  more  eagerly  do  I  desire  to  see 
those  parts  of  it  which  remind  me  only  of  past  times,  and  allow  me  to  forget 

^  *'  Bannockbum/'  he  used  to  say,  **  ought  to  be  celebrated  by  EngUdmwn  ss « 
national  festivai,  and  Athanree  lamented  as  a  national  jadgment." 

'  See  this  more  fully  developed  in  Essay  on  Interpretation  of  Scripture,  Sena.  vol.  fi , 
and  note  to  Serai.  11.  in  vol.  iii. 

'  He  used  frequently  to  dwell  on  this  essentially  mixed  character  of  all  hunmi  thinp ; 
ai,  for  example,  in  bis  principle  of  the  application  of  Prophecy  to  human  ereats  or  penons : 
so,  too,  his  characteristic  dislike  of  Milton's  representation  of  Satan.  **  By  giving  him  a 
human  likeness,  and  representing  him  as  a  bad  man,  you  necessarily  get  some  Imafes  tf 
what  is  good  as  well  as  of  what  is  bad ;  for  no  living  man  is  entirely  evil.  Even  baa- 
ditri  have  some  generous  qualities ;  whereas  the  representation  of  the  Devil  sboald  bs 
purely  and  entirely  evil,  without  a  linge  of  good,  as  that  of  God  should  be  purely  and 
entirely  good  without  a  tinge  of  evil ;  and  you  can  no  more  get  the  one  than  the  other 
from  any  thing  human.  With  the  heathen  it  was  different ;  their  gods  were  thcnusfJwB 
made  up  of  g^  and  of  evil,  and  so  might  well  be  mixed  up  with  homan  aasodatioBa. 
The  hoofs  and  the  horns,  and  the  tail  were  all  useful  in  this  way,  as  giving  ytm  an 
image  of  somethipg  altogether  disgusting.  And  so  Mephiatophiles  in  Aust,  and  tie 
other  contemptible  and  hateful  character  of  the  Little  Master  in  SistFtm^  axe  &r  j 
true  than  the  "  Paradise  Lost." 
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the  present  Certainly  T  do  greatly  prefer  France  to  Italy,  Frenchmen  to 
Italians ;  for  a  lyin^  people,  whicn  these  emphatically  are.  'stink  in  one's 
moral  nose  all  the  day  long.  Good  and  sensible  men,  no  doubt,  there  are 
here  in  abundance ;  but  no  nuation  presents  so  bad  a  side  to  a  traveller  as 
this.  For, — whilst  we  do  not  see  its  domestic  life  and  its  private  piety  and 
charity,— the  infinite  vileness'of  its  public  officers,  the  pettmess  of  the  Gov- 
ernments, the  gross  ignorance  and  the  utter  falsehood  of  those  who  must 
come  in  our  wa^,  are  a  continual  annoyance.  When  you  see  a  soldier  here, 
you  feel  no  conndence  that  he  can  fight ;  when  you  see  a  so-called  man  of  let- 
ters, you  are  not  sure  that  he  has  more  knowledge  than  a  baby ;  when  you 
see  a  priest,  he  may  be  an  idolater  or  an  unbeliever ;  when  you  see  a  judge 
or  a  public  functionary,  justice  and  integrity  may  be  utter  strangers  to  his 
vocabulary.  It  is  this  which  makes  a  nation  vile  when  profession,  whether 
Godward  or  manward,  is  no  security  for  performance.  Now  in  England  we 
know  that  every  soldier  will  fight,  and  every  public  functionary  will  be  hon- 
est In  France  and  in  Prussia  we  know  the  same ;  and  with  us,  though  many 
of  our  clergy  may  be  idolaters,  yet  we  feel  sure  that  none  is  an  unbeliever. 

Pisa,  Joly  S,  1840. 

5.  ......    .    But  O  the  solemn  and  characteristic  beauty  of  that 

cathedral,  with  its  simple,  semicircular  arches  of  the  twelfth  century,  its 
double  aisles,  and  its  splendour  of  marbles  and  decoration  of  a  later  date, 
especially  on  the  ceiling.  Then  we  went  to  the  Baptistry,  and  lastly  to  the 
Campo  Santo, — a  most  perfect  cloister,  the  windows  looking  towards  the 
burymg-ground  within,  oeinff  of  the  most  delicate  work.  But  that  buryinf- 
ffrouna  itself  is  the  most  striking  thing  of  all ;  it  is  the  earth  of  the  Holy 
City ;  for  when  the  Pisan  Crusaders  were  in  Palestine,  they  thought  no 

ril  which  they  could  bring  home  was  so  precious  as  so  many  feet  in  depth 
the  holy  soil,  as  a  burying-place  for  them  and  their  children.  This  was 
not  like  Anson  watching  the  Pacific  from  Tinian  to  Acapulco,  in  order  to 
catch  the  Spanish  treasure  ship. 

Now.  however,  this  noble  burjring-ground  is  disused,  and  only  a  few 
favourea  persons  are  laid  there  by  the  especial  permission  of  the  Grand 
Duke.  The  wild  vine  grows  freely  out  of  the  ground,  and  clothes  it  better, 
to  my  judgment,  than  lour  cypresses,  two  at  each  end,  which  have  been 
lately  planted.  The  Campo  Santo  is  now  desecrated  by  being  made  a  mu- 
seum. The  famous  Cenotaphium  Pisanum  is  here,  a  noble  monument,  but 
Julia's  sons  and  Augustus's  grandsons  have  no  business  on  the  spot  which 
the  Pisans  filled  with  the  holy  earth  of  Jerusalem.  The  town  itself  is  very 
striking :  the  large,  flat  pavement  filling  up  the  whole  street  as  at  Florence, 
and  the  aroa*  on  each  side,  or  else  good  and  clean  houses,  varied  with  some 
of  illustrious  antiquity.  And  after  all  we  were  not  searched  at  the  gate  of 
Pisa:  it  seems  it  has  been  lately  forbidden  by  the  government — a  great  hu- 
manity.   And  now,  dearest ,  good  night,  and  God  bless  you  and  all 

our  darlings,  and  wish  us  a  prosperous  journey  of  three  days  to  the  great 
city  of  cities ;  for  Naples,  I  confess,  does  in  comparison  appear  to  me  to  be 
viler  than  vile,  a  city  without  one  noble  association  in  ancient  days  or 
modem. 

Jaly  0,184a 

6.  And  now  we  are  on  the  great  road  from  Florence  to  Rome.  Rome  once 
again,  but  now  how  much  dearer,  and  to  me  more  interesting  than  when  I 
saw  it  last,  and  in  how  much  dearer  company.  Yet  how  sad  will  it  be  not 
to  find  Bunsen  there,  and  to  feel  that  Niebuhr  is  gone.  I  note  here  in  every 
group  of  people  whom  I  meet  many  with  light,  very  light  eyes.  Is  this  the 
German  blood  of  the* middle  age  conquests  and  wars,  or  are  the  mass  of  the 
present  Italians  descended  from  the  Roman  slaves — Ligurians,  Kelts,  Ger- 
mans^ and  from  all  other  nations  ?  However,  of  the  fact  of  the  manjr  light 
eyes  m  Tuscany  I  am  sure.    The  country  is  beautiful,  and  we  are  going  up 
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amidst  oak  woods  chiefly.  The  hedges  here  are  brilliant ;  the  Sweet  Wil- 
liam  pinks  of  the  deenest  colour ;  the  broom,  the  clematis,  and  the  gam- 
cistus  Saivianus,  that  beautiful  flower  which  I  have  never  seen  wild  since 
1827.  Here  is  the  beginning  of  the  mountain  scenery  of  Central  Italy,  onlv 
a  very  faint  specimen  of  it ;  but  yet  bearing  its  character — the  narrow  val- 
ley, the  road  in  a  terrace  above  it,  the  village  of  Staggia  with  its  old  walls 
and  castle  tower,  the  vines,  figs  and  olives  over  all  the  country,  and  the  lux- 
uriant covering  of  all  the  cliflfs  and  roadside  banks,  the  wild  fig,  aad  wild 
vine.  Arrived  at  Castiglioncello  1-45.  Let\  it  1.53.  Ascending  gradually 
towards  Sienna,  which  is  at  the  top  of  the  whole  country,  dividing  the 
streams  which  feed  the  Arno  from  those  that  feed  the  Ombrone.  The  road 
here  is  a  defile  through  oak  woods,  very  beautiful ;  and  after  having  got  up 
through  the  wood,  we  are  in  a  high  plain,  but  with  higher  hills  around  us, 
and  a  great  deal  of  wood.  Here  the  country  looks  parched,  for  the  soil  is 
shallow. 

Arrived  at  the  gates  of  Sienna  3.16.  I  hope  that  I  shall  not  have  much 
time  to  write ;  nor  have  I,  for  the  carriage  is  at  the  door.  Led  Sienna  4.50. 
We  did  not  stop  long  as  is  evident,  but  we  dined  for  two  pauis  each,  about 
one  franc,  and  we  saw  the  cathedral,  a  thing  very  proper  to  do  and  more- 
over the  cathedral  is  fine  and  very  rich,  and  has  some  pictures ;  amongst 
the  rest,  a  set  of  pictures  of  the  events  of  the  life  of  my  old  friend  ^neas 
Sylvius,  designed,  it  is  said,  by  Rapbaelle  in  his  early  youth.  There  were 
also  some  fine  illuminations  of  some  ancient  music  books,  and  some  very 
well  executed  Mosaics.  Yet  I  should  be  a  false  man  if  I  proferaed  to  feeL 
much  pleasure  in  such  things.  What  I  did  rejoice  in  was  the  view  which 
we  had,  far  and  wide,  from  the  heights  of  Sienna,  a  boundless  range  of 
Apennines.  And  coming  out  of  Sienna,  we  have  just  had  a  shower  of  Ci- 
cada drop  from  the  trees  .upon  the  carriage,  who  hopped  off  when  any  thing 
threatened  them  behind,  with  an  agility  truly  marvellous.  And  now  we  are 
descending  from  our  height,  amidst  a  vast  extent  of  cornfields  just  cleared, 
and  the  view  is  not  unlike  that  from  Pain  &  Bouchain,  only  some  of  the 
Apennines  before  us  are  too  fine  for  the  hills  about  Roanne.  Let  me  notice 
now  several  things  to  the  credit  of  the  Italians  hereabouts.  First  of  all,  the 
excessive  goodness  ot  the  Albergo  del'  Ussaro  at  Pisa,  where  the  master, 
who  speaks  English,  changed  my  French  money  into  Tuscan  and  Roman, 
a  convenience  to  avoid  the  endless  disputes  about  the  exact  value  of  the 
foreign  coinage.  Next,  at  Castiglioncello,  the  stace  before  Sienna,  there  is 
^*  Terzo  Cavallo,"  and  justly,  seeing  that  the  whole  stage  is  up  hill.  I  said 
to  the  ostler  "  You  have  a  right,  1  believe,  here,  to  a  third  horse  ;'^  to  which 
he  said  ^^  Yes."  But  presently  he  added,  ^^  You  are  only  two  persons,  and 
I  shall  send  you  with  two ;"  and  this  he  did  without  any  compromise  of  pay- 
ing for  two  horses  and  a  half:  but  we  had  two,  and  we  paid  only  for  two. 
And  finally,  the  Sienua  dinner,  at  four  pauls,  at  the  AquUa  iVera,  was 
worthy  of  all  commendation. 

As  I  have  occsision  to  complain  oflen  of  the  Italians,  it  is  pleasant  to  be 
able  to  make  these  exceptions.  Sienna  stands  like  Langres,  and  as  we  have 
been  descending,  two  little  streams  have  risen  in  the  hill  sides  right  and  leh, 
and  now  they  meet  and  form  a  green  valley,  into  which  we  are  just  de- 
scended, and  find  again  the  hedgerows,  the  houses,  and  the  vines.  Arrived 
at  Montaroni,  5.57.  Left  at  6.4.  And  still,  I  believe,  we  are  going  to  have 
another  stage  of  descent  to  Buon  Cohvento.  Alas !  an  adventure  has  sadly 
delayed  us,  for  though  the  stage  be  mostly  descent  or  level  ground,  yet  theie 
was  one  sharp  little  hill  soon  alter  we  leit  Montaroni,  in  the  middle  of  which 
our  horses  absolutely  would  not  go  on,  whereibre  the  carriage  would  go 
back,  and  soon  got  fast  in  the  ditch-  Mary  got  out  very  safely,  and  we  got 
the  carriage  out  of  the  ditch,  but  it  was  turned  round  in  the  doing  it,  and  the 
road  was  so  narrow  that  we  could  not  turn  it  right  again  for  a  long  time. 
Meanwhile,  a  passing  traveller  kindly  carried  a  message  back  to  the  post  for 
a  Terzo,  and  aRer  a  while  Terzo  and  a  boy  came  to  our  aid,  and  brought  us 
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np  the  hill  valiantly  ;  and  Terzo  is  now  trotting  on,  a  bright  example  to  hia 
companions. 

July  7.    Left  Buon  Convento  5.16.    Again  a  lovely  morning,  dearest 

,  and  certainly  if  a  man  does  not  glorify  God  in  this  country,  yet,  as  we 

have  just  been  readinc^,*  "  the  very  stones  do  indeed  cry  out."  The  country 
is  not  easy  to  describe,  for  the  framework  of  the  Apennines  here  is  very 
complicated,  the  ribs  of  the  main  chain  being  very  twisted,  and  throwing 
out  other  smaller  ribs  which  are  no  less  so,  so  that  the  valleys  are  infinitely 
windingjT ;  hut,  generally,  we  were  on  the  Ombrone  at  Buon  Convento,  and 
at  Tornnieri  shall  be  on  one  of  his  feeders,  which  run  so  as  to  form  a  very 
acute  angle  with  him  at  his  confluence.  Between  the  two  the  ground  is 
thrown  about  in  swells  and  falls  indescribable.  The  country  is  generally 
oj^en  corn  land,  just  cleared,  but  varied  with  patches  of  copse,  of  heath,  and 
oi  vines  and  other  trees  in  the  valleys,  and  the  farm-houses  perched  about  in 
the  summit  of  the  hills  with  their  odd  little  corn  stacks,  some  scattered  all 
over  the  fields,  and  others  making  a  belt  round  the  houses.  11  Cavallo  In- 
glese  at  Buon  Convento  was  a  decent  place  as  to  beds,  but  roguish,  as  the 
small  places  always  are,  in  their  charges.  The  Terzo  aid  well,  and  brought 
us  wen  to  Buon  Convento  after  all.  At  this  moment,  Monte  Alcino,  on  a 
high  mountain  on  the  right,  is  looking  splendidly  under  the  morning  sun. 
with  its  three  churches,  its  castle,  and  the  mass  of  trees  beneath  it  Arrived 
at  Torrinieri,  6.15.  Left  it  6.21,  with  four  horses,  but  only  three  are  to  be 
paid  for,  which  is  all  quite  right ;  the  fourth  is  for  their  own  pleasure.  We 
nave  just  crossed  the  Orcia,  and  these  great  ascents,  which  require  the 
Terzo,  are  but  shoulders  dividing  one  feeder  of  the  Ombrone  from  another, 
the  Orcia  from  the  Tressa.  We  have  had  one  enormous  ascent,  and  s^ 
descent  by  zig  and  za^  to  a  little  feeder,  and  now  we  are  up  again  to  go 
down  to  another.  On  this  intermediate  height  rising  out  of  a  forest  of  olives, 
with  its  old  wall,  its  Church  with  a  fine  Norman  doorway,  and  its  castle 
tower,  stands  S.  Ctuirico,  on  no  river,  mv  Mary,  but  a  place  beginning  with 
a  d.,  when  we  "  play  at  Geographical."  We  are  just  under  its  walls,  with 
a  mass  of  ilex  sloping  down  from  the  foot  of  the  walls  to  the  road ;  the 
machicolations  of  the  walls  are  very  striking.  We  are  descending  towards 
the  Tressa,  a  vast  view  before  us,  bounded  by  the  mountains  of  Radicofani. 
The  hills  which  we  are  descending  are  thickly  wooded  on  our  right,  with 
most  picturesque  towns  on  their  summits,  while  the  deep  furrows  of  this  blue 
marl,  though  rock  would  doubtless  be  finer,  are  yet  very  striking  in  all  the 
gorges  and  combes.  Arrived  at  La  Poderina,  that  most  striking  view,  7.45. 
Left  it  7.53.  We  have  crossed  the  Tressa,  a  rocky  stream  in  a  deep  dell 
between  noble  moxmtains,  on  each  side  crowned  with  the  most  picturesque 
towns  and  castles.  The  postillion  calls  the  river  the  Orcia,  and  I  think  he 
is  right ;  the  town  is  Rocca  d'Orcia ;  it  is  the  scene  I  had  noticed  in  my 
former  journal,  and  indeed  it  is  not  easy  to  be  forgotten ;  but  I  had  fancied 
the  spot  had  been  at  Buon  Convento.  This  stage  is  the  only  one  as  yet  that 
could  be  called  at  all  dull ;  much  of  it  is  through  a  low  plain  without  trees 
or  vines,  and  therefore  it  is  now  bare ;  in  this  plain,  however,  there  stands 
one  of  the  finest  of  oaks  by  the  road  side,  a  lonely  and  goodly  tree,  which 
has  the  plain  to  itself.  They  are  also  doing  a  very  good  work,  in  making  a 
line  of  road,  quite  in  the  plain,  to  avoid  the  many  ups  and  downs  of  the 
present  road,  in  crossing  the  valleys  of  the  small  streams  which  run  down 
into  the  main  valley.  But  although  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
road  is  dull,  yet  how  glorious  are  the  mountains  all  around !  Arrived  at 
Riccorsi,  9.10.  Left  it  9.18.  I  was  speaking  of  the  mountains,  and  I  am 
quite  sure  that  a  scene  so  picturesque  as  that  which  we  have  just  above 
Riccorsi,  in  this  stage,  whicn  people  who  read  and  sleep  through  the  coun- 
try call  dull,  can  very  rarely  be  rivalled  in  England.    The  moimtains  are 

'  i.  e.  in  the  daily  lesBons  of  Scripture,  which,  with  the  Te  Deum,  they  used  to  read 
every  moming  on  starting. 
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very  high,  and  their  sides  and  banks  and  furrowing  combes,  nobly  spread 
out  before  ^ou,  covered  mostly  with  oak  forests,  but  the  forest  toward  the 
plain  thinmng  off  into  single  trees  till  it  gives  place  to  the  olives  and  vin»; 
and  near  the  summit  there  is  a  great  scar  or  chff,  on  which,  ot  to  which,  dt 
or  stick  as  they  can  the  houses  of  Cemtipiglia,  with  its  picturesque  towers  as 
usual.  And  now  we  are  really  ffoing  up  to  the  head  of  the  country,  to  the 
fantastic  rocks  of  Radicofcmi,  which  turn  the  waters  to  the  Ombrone  and 
Tiber,  and  are  visible  from  the  Ciminiaii  hills.  Again  the  road  itself  is  io 
tlie  bare  hill  side,  with  masses  of  rock  here  and  there*  But  across  the  tor- 
rent, the  mountain  sides  are  closed  more  or  less  with  trees,  in  some  places 
thickly,  and  before  us  the  hill  side  is  yellow  widi  the  still  standing  com. 
The  torrent  beds,  however,  are  here  for  the  most  part  quite  dry.  Those 
creatures  which  dropped  oh  our  carriage  yesterday,  are  here  again  in  great 
numbers ;  they  call  them  Cavalletii  or  Grigli;  they  are  a  species  of  Cicada, 
but  not  those  which  croak  on  the  trees,  and  which,  I  believe,  are  never  seen 
on  the  ground.  We  have  just  crowned  the  summit,  and  see  before  us  the 
country  towards  Rome,  and  the  streams  going  to  the  Tiber.  The  valley  of 
the  Paglia  for  miles  lies  before  us.  Alas !  to  think  of  that  unha]qnr  papal 
government,  and  of  the  degraded  people  subject  to  it  Arrived  at  Kadieo- 
fani,  10.45. 

There  is  a  good  inn  here,  so  we  have  stopped  to  get  something  to  eat, 
and  to  ^ive  Mary  some  rest,  which  she  ^rreatly  needs ;  and  froock  here  oar 
^ay  is  m  a  manner  all  down  hill.  Glonous  indeed  is  the  view  all  aroond 
us,  and  there  is  also  a  nice  garden  under  the  house,  where  I  see  an  oleander 
in  bloom,  although  our  height  above  the  Mediterranean  must  be  very  great, 
and  up  here  the  corn  is  not  ripne.  The  air  is  pure  and  cool  enou^,  as  yon 
may  suppose,  but  there  is  no  chill  in  it,  and  the  Hies  are  taking  liberties  widi 
my  face,  which  are  disagreeable.  It  is  very  strange  to  see  so  nice  looking 
an  inn  at  this  wild  place,  but  the  movement  of  the  world  does  wonden,  and 
it  improves  even  the  mountain  of  Radicofani.  I  have  exposed  myself  to  the 
attacKs  of  those  who  cannot  bear  to  hear  of  the  movement  of  the  nineteenth 
century  improving  any  thing ;  however,  I  was  thinking  only  of  physical  im- 
provement m  roads  and  inns,  which  is  a  matter  not  to  be  disputed.  Bat  in 
truth  the  improvement  does  go  deeper  than  this,  and  though  the  work  is  not 
all  of  God,  (and  did  even  Gnristianity  itself  except  the  intermeddiinf  hand 
of  Antichrist  ?)  yet  in  itself  it  is  of  God,  and  its  fruits  are  aecordingiy  ^ood 
in  the  main,  though  mixed  with  evil  always,  and  thou^  the  evil  sometunes 
be  predominant ;  sometimes  it  may  be  alone  to  be  found ;  just  as  in  this  long 
descent  which  I  see  before  me  to  ronte  Centino  there  are  portions  of  abso- 
lutelv  steep  up  hill.  It  is  a  iyiag  spirit  undoubtedly  that  says  ^  look  back- 
wards." 

Viterbo,  Jiily  8th,  1840.— On  May  9th,  1827, 1  entered  Rome  last,  dearest 

;  and  it  gives  me  a  thrill  to  look  out  from  my  window  on  the  very  Ci- 

minian  hills.  anc(  to  know  that  one  ^taffe  will  bring  us  to  the  top  of  them. 
But  the  Caf{e  bids  me  stop.  Left  Viterbo  5.30.  A  clever  piccolo  has  aided 
our  carriage  well  by  leadmg  Terzo  round  some  very  sharp  turnings  in  the 
narrow  streets.  And  now  we  are  out  amidst  gardens  and  olives,  with  die 
Ciminian  hiRPall  green  with  their  copsewood  right  before  us.  We  are  now 
amidst  the  copsewood;  many  single  chestnuts  and  oaks  are  still  standing; 
the  tuils  of  gum-cistus  Salvianus  by  the  road  side  mingled  with  the  broom 
are  most  beautiful.  Long  white  lines  of  cloud  lie  in  the  plains,  so  Ukal  the 
Sabine  mountsdns  seem  to  rise  exactly  from  the  sea.  And  now  a  wooded 
point  rises  above  us  of  a  very  fine  shape,  a  sort  of  spur  from  the  main  ridge 
like  Swirl  Edge  from  Helvellyn.  Here  the  oaks  and  chestnuts  are  fine. 
Thick  wood  on  both  sides  of  the  road.  A^n  we  descend  gradually  to- 
wards. Monterossi,  Soracte,  and  the  mountains  behind  it  finer  than  can  be 
told.  We  may  now  say  that  we  are  within  what  vras  the  Roman  frontier 
in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  u.c,  for  we  have  just  crossed  the  littie 
stream  which  flows  by  both  Sutrjum  and  Nepete,  ana  they  were  long  the 
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frontier  coloniefi  towards  Etruria.  Here  we  join  the  Perugia  and  Ancona 
road,  and  after  the  junction  our  ways  seem  much  improved.  And  now  we 
are  ascending  a  long  hill  into  Monterossi.  which  s^ms  to  stand  on  a  sort  of 
shoulder  running  down  from  the  hills  or  the  Lake  Sabatinus  towards  the 
Campagna.  I  suppose  that  this  country  must  have  been  the  m^Cotui^  of 
Yeii.  The  twenty-sixth  milestone  from  Home  stands  just  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  going  up  into  Monterossi.  Here  they  are  threshmg  their  corn  vigor- 
ously out  in  the  sun ;  I  should  have  thought  that  it  must  be  dry  enough 
any  where.  Arrived  at  Monterossi  9.30,  at  the  twenty-liflh  milestone,  9.44. 
Here  begins  the  Campagna,  and  I  am  fflad  to  find  that  my  description  of  it 
in  Vol.  I.  is  quite  Correct  Here  are  the  long  slopes  and  the  sluggish  streams, 
Buch  as  I  have  described  them,  and  the  mountain  wall  almost  grander  than 
my  recollection  of  it.  And,  as  our  common  broom  was  tuiUng  all  the 
slopes  and  banks  when  I  was  here  last  in  April  and  May,  so  now,  in  July 
we  have  our  garden  broom  no  less  beautiful.  I  observe  that  since  we  have 
joined  the  Perugia  road,  every  thing  seems  in  better  style,  both  roads  and 
posting,  because  that  is  the  great  road  to  Bologna  and  Ancona,  and  the  Si- 
enna road  leads  within  the  Roman  States  to  no  place  of  consequence.  Here 
is  one  of  the  lonely  Osterie  of  the  Campagna,  nut  now  smartened  up  into 
the  Hotel  des  Sept  Veines,  Sette  Vene,  strange  to  behold.  Here  we  found 
our  Neapolitan  friend,  who,  not  liking  his  horses,  had  sent  them  back  to 
Monterossi,  and  was  waiting  for  others.  The  postillions  would  have  changed 
them  for  ours,  deeming  our  necks,  I  suppose,  of  no  consequence ;  but  our 
Neapolitan  friend  most  kindly  advised  me  not  to  allow  them  to  change ;  a 
piece  of  disinterested,  or  rather  self-denying  consideration,  for  which  I  felt 
much  obliged  to  him.  Strange  it  is  to  look  at  these  upland  slopes,  so 
fresh,  so  airv,  so  open,  and  to  conceive  that  malaria  can  oe  here.  They 
have  been  planting  trees  here  by  the  road  side,  acacias  and  elms  and  shu- 
macks,  a  nice  thing  to  do,  and  perhaps  also  really  useful,  as  trees  might 
possibly  fessen  the  malaria.  We  see  the  men  who  come  to  reap  the  crops 
m  the  Campagna  sleeping  under  the  shade  by  the  road  side  ;  we  are  going 
up  the  outer  rim  of  the  Bacano  crater ;  the  road  is  a  "  via  cava,"  and  the 
beauty  of  the  brooms  and  wild  figs  is  exquisite.  Now  we  are  in  the  crater, 
quite  round  with  a  level  bottom  about  one  mile  and  a  half  in  diameter.  Ar^ 
rived  at  Baccano,  10^35.  Left  it,  10.45.  And  now  we  are  going  up  the 
inner  rim  of  the  crater,  and  it  is  an  odd  place  to  look  back  on.  I  put  up 
Catstabber,  take  my  pen,  and  look  with  all  my  eyes,  for  here  is  the  top  oi 
the  rim,  and  Rome  is  before  us,  though  as  yet  I  see  it  not  We  have  just 
seen  it,  11.5.  S.  Peter's  within  the  horizon  Une,  Mons  Albanus.  the  portal 
into  the  Hernican  country,  Prsneste,  Tibur,  and  the  valley  of  the  Anio  to- 
wards Sublaqueum.  Of  earthly  sights  t^^oi^  avto — Athens  and  Jerusalem 
are  the  other  two— the  three  people  of  God's  election,  two  for  things  tempo- 
ral, and  one  for  things  eternal.  Yet  even  in  the  things  eternal  mey  were 
aliuwed  to  minister.  Greek  cultivation  and  Roman  pouty  prepared  men  for 
Christianity,  as  Mahometanism'  can  bear  witness,  for  the  East,  when  it 
abandoned  Greece  and  Rome,  could  only  reproduce  Judaism.  Mcihometan- 
ism,  six  hundred  years  ai\er  Christ,  justifies  the  wisdom  of  God  in  Judaism; 
proving  that  the  eastern  man  could  bear  nothing  more  perfect.  Here  I  see 
perfectly  the  shoulder  of  land  which  joins  the  Alban  Hills  to  the  mountains 
by  Prsneste,  and  through  the  gap  over  them  1  see  the  mountains  of  the 
Yolscians.  A  long  ridge  lies  before  us,  between  us  and  La  Storta,  but,  if 
we  turned  to  the  led  betbre  we  ascended  it,  we  could  ffet  down  to  the  Tiber 
without  a  hill.  And  here  I  look  upon  Yeii,  (Isola  Farnese,)  and  see  dis- 
tinctly the  little  cUff  above  the  stream  which  was  made  availaole  for  the  old 
walls.    We  are  descending  to  the  stream  at  Osieria  del  Fosso,  which  was 

i  «  The  unworthy  idea  of  Paradise  "  in  the  Koran,  he  used  to  say,  "justifies  the 
ways  of  God  in  not  revealing  a  future  state  earlier,  since  man  in  early  ages  was  not  fit 
for  it." 
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one  of  those  that  flowed  under  the  wallB  of  Veil.  And  here  at  Osteiia  del 
F0880  we  have  the  little  cliffy  hanks  which  were  so  often  used  here  for  the 
Ibrtifications  of  the  ancient  towns,  and  such  as  I  have  just  seen  in  Veii  itseUl 
We  are  goingr  up  the  rid&e  from  Osteria  del  Fosso,  and  have  just  nassed  the 
nth  milestone.  These  hare  slopes  overgrown  with  thistles  ana  fern  are 
Tery  solemn,  while  the  bright  broom  cheering  the  road  banks  might  be  an 
image  of  God's  grace  in  the  wilderness,  and  a  type  that  it  most  cheers  those 
who  keep  to  the  straight  road  of  duty.  Past  the  tenth  milestone,  and  here 
apparently  with  no  descent  to  reach  to,  is  La  Storta.  Arrived  at  La  Storta, 
12.4.  Left  it,  12.14.  Here  is  a  Campagna  scene,  on  the  left  a  lonely  Oste- 
ria, and  on  the  riffht  one  of  the  lonelv  square  towers  of  this  district,  old  re- 
fuses for  men  and  cattle  in  the  middle  ages.  We  descend  gradually ;  the 
sides  of  the  slopes,  both  riffht  and  left,  (for  we  are  on  a  ridge,)  are  prettily 
clothed  with  copsewood.  I  have  just  seen  the  Naples  road  beyond  Rome| 
the  back  of  the  Monte  Mario,  the  towers  of  the  churches  at  the  Porta  del 
Popolo.  And  now,  just  past  the  fourth  milestone,  8.  Peter's  has  opened 
from  behind  Monte  Mario,  and  we  go  down  by  zig  and  zaf  towarOB  the 
level  of  the  Tiber.  It  brings  us  down  into  a  pretty  green  valley  watered  by 
the  Acoua  Traversa,  where,  for  the  first  time,  we  have  a  few  vines  on  the 
slope  above.  The  Acqua  Traversa  joins  tne  Tiber  above  the  Milvian 
bridge,  so  we  cross  l^iip  and  go  up  out  of  his  little  valley  on  the  right.  And 
here  we  find  the  first  houses  whicn  seem  like  the  approach  to  a  city.  There 
are  the  cypresses  on  the  Monte  Mario,  and  here  is  the  Tiber  and  the  Milvian 
bridge.  We  are  crossing  the  Tiber  now.  and  now  we  are  in  the  Ageb  Ro- 
lf an  ub.  Garden  walls  and  ordinary  subur  d  houses  line  the  road  on  both  sides, 
but  the  Collis  Hortulorum  rises  prettilyon  the  left  with  its  little  clifis,  its  cy- 
presses, copsewood  and  broom.  The  Porta  del  Popolo  is  in  sight,  and  then 
Passport  and  Dogana  must  be  minded,  so  here  I  stop  for  the  present,  1,20. 

Rome,  July  9.  Again  this  date,  my  dearest ,  one  of  the  moat  solemn 

and  interesting  to  me  that  my  hand  ccui  ever  write,  and  now  even  more  in- 
teresting than  when  I  saw  it  last. 

7.  The  Pantheon  I  had  never  seen  before,  and  I  admire  it  oreatly ;  its 
vastness,  and  the  opening  at  the  top  which  admitted  the  view  ottfae  cloud- 
less sky,  both  struck  me  particularly.  Of  the  works  of  art  at  the  Vatican,  I 
ought  not  to  speak,  but  I  was  glad  to  find  that  I  could  understand  the  Apollo 
better  than  when  I  last  saw  it 

S.  Stefano  Rotondo  on  the  Celian,  so  called  from  its  shape,  consists  of 
two  rows  of  concentric  pillars^  and  contains  the  old  Mosaic  of  our  Lord,  of 
which  1  spoke  in  mv  former  journal.  It  exhibits,  also,  in  a  series  of  pictures 
all  round  the  churcn,  the  martyrdoms  of  the  Christians  in  the  so-ealied  Per- 
secutions, with  a  g^eneral  picture  of  the  most  eninent  martyrs  since  the  tri- 
vmiph  of  Christianity.  No  doubt  many  of  the  particular  stories  thus  p^ied, 
will  bear  no  critical  examination:  it  is  likely  enough,  too,  that  Gibooo  has 
truly  accused  the  general  statements  of  exaggeration.  But  this  is  &  thank- 
less labour,  such  as  Lingard  and  others  have  undertaken  wUh  respect  to  the 
St.  Bartholomew  massacre,  and  the  Irish  massacre  of  1642.  Divide  the 
sum  total  of  reported  martyrs  by  twenty— by  fifty  if  you  will— but  after  all 
you  have  a  number  of  persons  or  all  ages  and  sexes  suffering  cruel  torments 
and  death  for  conscience  sake  and  for  Christ's,  and  by- their  sufferings  man- 
ifestly, with  Qod's  blessing,  ensuring  the  triumph  of  Christ's  GomL 
Neither  do  I  think  that  we  consider  the  excellence  of  this  marWr  spirit  haM* 
enough.  I  do  not  think  that  pleasure  is  a  sin:^  the  Stoics  of'^old,  and  the 
ascetic  Christians  since,  who  have  said  so,  (see  the  answers  of  that  excellent 
man,  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  to  Augustine's  questions,  as  given  at  length 

'  He  had,  however,  a  great  respect  for  the  later  Stoics :— ^'  It  is  ooBunon  to  ridieile 
them/'  he  said ;  "  but  their  triomph  over  bodily  pain  wis  one  of  the  noUest  eSoKtm  after 
good  ever  made  by  man,  without  revelation.  He  that  said  to  pain»  *  ThoB  ait  no  «vil  to 
me,  BO  long  as  I  can  endure  thee/ — ^it  was  given  him  fi:om  God." 
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by  Bede,)  have,  in  sayiDg  so,  overstepped  the  simplicity  and  the  wisdom  of 
the  Christian  truth,  but,  thoujg^h  pleasure  is  not  a  sin,  yet  surely  the  con- 
templation of  suffering  for  Christ's  sake  is  a  thing  most  needful  for  us  in  our 
days,  from  whom  in  our  daily  life  suffering  seems  so  far  removed.  And,  as 
God's  grace  enabled  rich  and  delicate  persons,  women,  and  even  children, 
to  endure  all  extremities  of  pain  and  reproach  in  times  past,  so  there  is  the 
same  grace  no  less  mighty  now ;  and  if  we  do  not  close  ourselves  againt  it, 
it  might  in  us  be  no  less  glorified  in  a  time  of  trial.  And  that  such  time  of 
trial  will  come,  my  children,  in  your  days,  if  not  in  mine.  I  do  believe  fully, 
both  £rom  the  teaching  of  man's  wisdom,  and  of  Grod's.  And,  therefore^ 
pictures  of  martyrdoms  are,  I  think,  very  wholesome, — ^not  to  be  sneered  at, 
nor  yet  to  be  looked  on  as  a  mere  excitement, — ^but  a  sober  reminder  to  us  of 
what  Satan  can  do  to  hurt,  and  what  Christ's  grace  can  enable  the  weakest 
of  His  people  to  bear.  Neither  should  we  forget  that  those  who,  by  their 
suffering,  were  more  than  conquerors,  not  for  themselves  only,  but  for  us, 
in  securmi^  to  us  the  safe  and  triumphant  existence  of  Christ's  olessed  faith 
—in  securing  to  us  the  possibility,  nay,  the  actual*  enjoyment,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  Antichrist  of  the  Priesthood — of  Christ's  holy  and  glorious  tnuXifaCa, 
the  congregation  emd  commonwealth  of  Christ's  people. 

8 And  I  see  Sezza  on  its  mountain  seat ;  but  here  is 

a  more  sacred  spot,  Appii  Forum,  where  St  Paul  met  his  friends,  when, 
having  landed  at  Puteoh,  he  went  on  by  the  Appian  road  to  Rome.  Here 
the  ancient  and  the  present  roads  are  the  same, — ^here,  then,  the  Apostle 
Paul,  with  Luke,  and  with  Timothy,  travelled  along,  a  prisoner,  under  a 
centurion  guard,  to  carrv  his  appeal  to  Cesar.  How  much  resulted  from 
tiiat  journey — ^the  manifestation  of  Christ's  name  ip  oX^  tf  ^^iriu^/w,  the 
four  precious  Epistles  ad  Ephesios,  ad  Philippenses,  ad  Colossenses,  ad  Phi- 
lemona ;  and  on  the  other  hand^  owing  to  his  long  absence,  the  srowth  of 
Judaism,  that  is,  of  priestcraA,  m  the  eastern  Churches,  never,  alas  !  to  be 
wholly  put  down. 

Jal7l3,1840. 

9 Mary  says  that  she  never  saw  so  beautiful  a  spot  as 

Mola  di  Gkieta.  I  should  say  so  too,  in  suo  genere  ;  but  Fox  How  ana  Chi- 
avenna  are  so  different,  that  I  cannot  compajre  them ;  so  a^ain  are  Rome 
from  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio—Oxford  from  the  prettv  field,  or  from  St.  John's 
Gardens, — London,  f^om  Westminster  Bridge,  and  Paris  from  the  Cluays. 
But  Mola  is  one  of^  those  spots  which  are  of  a  beauty  not  to  be  forgotten 
while  one  lives. 

"  At  Mola  is  what  is  called  Cicero's  Villa.  There  is  no  greater  folly 
than  to  attempt  to  connect  particular  spots  in  this  uncertain  way  with  great 
names ;  and  no  one,  who  represents  to  his  own  mind  the  succession  of  events 
and  ages  which  have  passed,  will  attempt  to  do  it  upon  conjecture,  the 
chances  being  thousands  to  one  against  correctness.  There  can  be  no  tra- 
ditions, from  th^  long  period  when  such  things  were  forgotten  and  uncared 
for  I  and  what  seems  to  be  tradition,  in  fact,  originates  m  what  antiquarians 
have  told  the  people.  People  do  not  enough  consider  the  long  periods  of 
the  Roman  empire  af^r  Augustus's  time, — ^the  century  of  the  greatest  ac- 
tivity under  Trajan,  and  the  Antonines,  when  the  Republic  and  the  Augus- 
tan age  were  consiaered  as  ancient  times,— then  Severus  and  his  time. — 
then  Diocletian  and  Theodosius,~when  the  Roman  laws  were  in  rail 
vigour." 

NaplM,Jal7l4,184a. 

10.  While  we  are  waiting  for  dinner,  my  dearest  — ,  I  will  write  two 
or  three  lines.of  jounial.    Here  we  actually  are,  looking  out  upon  what  but  • 
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presents  images  which,  with  a  ver}r  little  play  of  fancy,  miffht  all  be  shaped 
into  a  fearful  drama  of  Pleasure,  Sin,  and  Death.  The  Pleasure  is  every 
where, — nowhere  is  nature  more  lovely,  or  man,  as  far  as  appears,  more 
enjoying ;  the  sin  is  in  the  sty  of  Capreee,  in  the  dissoluteness  of  Baiee  and 
Pompeii, — in  the  black  treachery  which  in  this  ill-omened  country  staioed 
the  &me  even  of  Nelson, — in  the  unmatchable  horrors  of  the  White  Jacobs- 
ins  of  1799, — in  the  general  absence  of  any  recollections  of  piety,  virtue,  or 
wisdom — for  "  he  that  is  not  with  me  is  against  me."  And  the  Death  stands 
manifest  in  his  awfulness  in  Vesuvius, — in  his  loathesomeoess  at  the  abomi- 
nable Campo  Santo.  Far  be  it  from  me,  or  from  my  friends,  to  live  or  to 
sojourn  long  in  such  a  place ;  the  very  contradictory,  as  it  seems  to  me,  of 
the  Hill  Difficulty^  and  of  the  House  Beautiful,  and  of  the  Land  of  Beulah. 
But,  behold,  we  are  again  in  voiture,  going  along  the  edge  of  the  sea  in  the 
port  of  Naples,  and  going  out  to  Salerno.  Clouds  are  on  the  mountains 
which  form  the  south-east  side  of  the  bay ;  but  Vesuvius  is  clear,  and  quite 
quiet — not  a  wreath  of  smoke  ascends  from  him.  Since  I  wrote  this,  in  the 
last  five  minutes,  there  is  a  faint  curl  of  snioke  visible.  Striking  it  is  to  ob- 
serve the  thousand  white  houses. round  his  base,  and  the  green  of  copse- 
wood  which  runs  half  way  up  him,  and  up  to  the  very  summit  or  his 
neighbour,  the  Monte  Somma, — and  then  to  look  at  the  desolate  blackness  of 
lus  own  cone. 

Jslj  lA,  18401 

11.  We  have  just  leA  Pompeii,  afler  having  spent  two  hours  in  walking 
over  the  ruins.  Now,  what  has  struck  me  most  in  this  extraordinary  scene, 
speedcing  historically  ?  That  is,  what  knowledge  does  one  gain  from  seeing 
an  ancient  town  destroyed  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  thus  lam 
open  before  us  ?  1  do  not  think  that  there  is  much.  I  observed  the  streets 
crossing  one  another  at  ri^ht  angles :  I  observed  the  walls  of  the  town  just 
keeping  the  crown  of  the  hill,  and  the  suburbs  and  the  tombs  falling  away 
directly  from  the  gates :  I  observed  the  shops  in  front  of  the  houses, — the 
streets  narrow,  the  rooms  in  the  houses  very  small ;  the  dining  room  in  one 
of  the  best  was  twenty  feet  by  eighteen  nearly.  The  Forum  was  large  far 
the  size  of  the  town ;  and  the  temples  and  public  buildings  occupied  a  space 
proportionably  greater  than  with  us.  I  observed  the  Impluvium,  forming  a 
small  space  in  me  midst  of  the  Atrium.  And  I  think,  farmer,  that  Pompeii  is 
just  a  thing  for  pictures  to  represent  adequatelj^ ;  I  could  understand  it  from 
Gell's  book,  but  no  book  can  give  me  the  impressions  or  the  knowledge  which  I 
gain  from  every  look  at  the  natural  landscape.  Then,  poeticaUy,  Pompeii  is 
to  me,  as  I  always  thought  it  would  be,  no  more  than  Pompeii ;  that  is,  it  is 
a  place  utterly  unpoetical.  An  Osco-Roman  town,  with  some  touches  of 
Greek  corruption. — a  town  of  the  eighth  century  of  Rome,  marked  by  no 
single  noble  recollection,  nor  having — like  the  polygonal  walls  of  Ciolano — 
the  marks  of  a  remote  anticjuity  and  a  pure  state  of  society.  There  is  only 
the  same  sort  of  interest  with  which  one  would  see  the  ruins  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  but  indeed  there  is  less.  One  is  not  authorized  to  ascribe  so  sol- 
emn a  character  to  the  destruction  of  Pompeii ;  it  is  not  a  peculiar  monument 
of  Gbd's  judgments,  it  is  the  mummy  of  a  man  of  no  worth  or  dignity, — 
solemn,  no  doubt  as  every  thing  is  which  brings  life  ai)d  death  into  such 
close  connexion,  out  with  no  proper  and  peculiar  solemnity,  like  places  rich 
tn  their  own  proper  interest,  or  snaring  in  the  general  interest  of  a  remote 
-antiquity,  or  an  uncorrupted  state  of  society.  The  towns  of  the  Ciolano  are 
4ike  the  tomb  of  a  child, — Pompeii  ia  like  that  of  Lord  Chesterfield. 

J«l7M,]0«L 

12.  Rieti  is  so  screened  by  the  thousand  elms  to  which  its  vines  ai« 
trained,  that  you  hardly  can  see  the  town  till  you  are  in  it  It  stands  in  the 
midst  of  the  "Rosea  Rura,"  this  marvellous  plain  of  the  Velinus,  a  far  fairer 
than  the  Thessalian  Tempe.  Immediately  above  it  are  some  of  the  roclqr 
but  exquisitely  soft  hills  or  the  country, — so  soft  and  sweet  that  they  vra  like 
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the  green  hills  round  Gomo,  or  the  delicate  screen  of  the  head  of  Derwent- 
water ;  the  Apennines  have  lost  all  their  harsher  and  keep  only  their  finer 
features — their  infinite  beauty  of  outline,  and  the  endless  enwrappings  of 
their  combes,  their  clifis,  and  their  woods.  But  here  is  water  every  where, 
which  gives  a  universal  freshness  to  every  thing.  Rieti,  I  see,  stands  just 
at  an  opening  of  the  hills,  so  that  you  may  catch  its  towers  on  the  sky  be- 
tween  them.  We  have  crossed  the  Velino  to  its  leA  bank,  just  below  its 
confluence  with  the  Torrano,  the  ancient  Tereno,  as  I  believe,  up  whose 
valley  we  have  just  been  looking,  and  see  it  covered  with  corn,  standing  in 
shocks,  but  not  carried.  It  has  neen  often  a  very  striking  sight  to  see  the 
little  camp  of  stacks  raised  round  a  farm-house,  and  to  see  multitudes  of  peo- 
ple assembled,  threshing  their  com,  or  treading  it  out  with  mules'  or  horses' 
feet  Still  the  towns  stand  nobly  on  the  mountains.  Behold  Grecio  before 
us, — two  church  towers,  and  the  round  towers  of  its  old  bastions,  and  the 
line  of  its  houses  on  the  edge  of  one  clifi*,  and  with  other  cliffs  rising  behind 
it  The  road  has  chosen  to  go  up  a  shoulder  of  hill  on  the  left  of  the  valley, 
for  no  other  visible  reason  than  to  give  travellers  a  station  like  the  Bowness 
Terrace,  from  which  they  might  have  a  general  view  over  it  It  is  really  like 
"  the  garden  of  the  Lord,"  and  the  "  Seraph  ffuard  "  might  keep  their  watch 
on  the  summit  of  ^e  opposite  mountains,  which,  seen  under  the  morning 
sun,  are  invested  in  a  naze  of  heavenly  light,  as  if  shrouding  a  more  than 
earthly  glory.  Truly  may  one  feel  with  Von  Canitz,*  that  if  the  glory  of 
€k)d's  perisnable  works  be  so  ffreat,  what  must  be  the  glory  of  the  imperish- 
able,— ^what  infinitely  more,  or  Him  who  is  the  author  or  both !  And  if  I 
feel  thrilling  through  me  the  sense  of  this  outward  beauty — innocent,  in- 
deed, yet  necessaruy  unconscious, — ^what  is  the  sense  one  ought  to  have  of 
moral  beauty, — of  Cfod  the  Holy  Spirit's  creation, — of  humbleness  and  truth, 
and  self-devotion  and  love  I  Aluch  more  beautiful,  because  made  truly  after 
God's  image,  are  the  forms  and  colours  of  kind  and  wise  and  holy  thoughts, 
and  words,  and  actions ;  more  truly  beautiful  is  one  hour  of  old  Mtb,  Price's' 
patient  waiting  for  the  Lord's  time,  and  her  cheeHUl  and  kind  interest  in  us 
all,  feeling  as  if  she  owed  us  any  thing, — than  this  glorious  valley  of  the 
Yelinus.  For  this  will  pass  away,  and  that  will  not  pass  away:  but  that  is 
not  the  great  point ; — ^believe  with  Aristotle  that  this  should  abide,  and  that 
should  perish;  still  there  is  in  the  moral  beauty  an  inherent  excellence 
which  the  natural  beauty  cannot  have ;  for  the  moral  beauty  is  actually,  so 
to  speak,  God,  and  not  merely  His  work :  His  living  and  conscious  ministers 
and  servants  are — it  is  permitted  us  to  say  so — the  temples  of  which  the 
light  is  God  Himself. 

Bukfl  of  the  Met&nrat,  Julj  91, 1840. 

13.  "  Livy  says, '  the  farther  Hasdrubal  got  from  the  sea.  the  steeper 
became  the  banks  of  the  river.'  We  noticed  some  steep  banks,  out  probaoly 
they  were  much  higher  twenty-three  centuries  ago ;  for  all  rivers  have  a 
tendency  to  raise  themselves,  from  accumulations  of  gravel,  &c. ;  the  wind- 
ings of  the  stream,  also,  would  be  much  more  as  Livy  describes  them,  in 
the  natural  state  of  the  river.  The  present  aspect  of  this  tract  of  country 
is  the  result  of  2,000  years  of  civilization,  and  would  be  very  different  in 
those  times.  There  would  be  much  of  natural  forest  remaining,  the 
only  cultivation  beinff  the  square  patches  of  the  Roman  messores,  and  these 
only  on  the  best  land.  The  whole  plain  would  look  wild,  like  a  new  and 
half-settled  country.  One  of  the  greatest  physical  changes  on  the  earth  is 
produced  by  the  extermination  of  carnivorous  animals ;  for  then  the  grami- 
nivorous become  so  numerous  as  to  eat  up  all  the  younff  trees,  so  that  the 
forests  rapidly  diminish,  except  those  trees  which  they  do  not  eat,  as  pines 
and  firs." 

I  See  the  story  and  poem  in  Serm.  vol.  iv.  note  B. 

'  An  old  woman  in  the  Almshooses  at  Rogby,  alluded  to  in  p.  153, 491. 
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14.  Between  Faenza  and  Imola,  just  now,  I  saw  a  large  building  steutid* 
ing  back  from  tiie  road,  on  the  right,  with  two  places  somewhat  like  lodge« 
in  front,  on  the  road  side.  On  one  of  them  was  the  inscription  "  Labor  om- 
nia vicit,"  and  the  lines  about  iron  working,  ending  ^^  Argute  lamina  serrae.'' 
On  the  other  were  Horace's  lines  about  chinking,  without  fear  of  "  insane 
leges."  Therefore,  I  suppose  that  these  buildings  were  an  iron  foundry, 
and  a  public  or  cai% ;  but  the  classical  inscriptions  seemed  to  me  charactei^ 
istic  or  that  foolery  of  classicalism  which  marks  the  Italians,  and  inlects 
those  with  us  who  are  called  ^^  elegant  scholars."  It  appears  to  me  that  in 
Christian  Europe  the  only  book  from  which  quotations  are  always  natural 
and  good  as  inscriptions  for  all  sorts  of  places,  is  the  Bible ;  because  every 
calling  of  life  has  its  serious  side,  if  it  be  not  sinful ;  and  a  quotation  from 
the  Bible  relating  to  it,  is  taking  it  on  this  serious  side^  which  is  at  once  a 
true  side,  and  a  most  important  one.  But  iron  foundries  and  publics  have 
no  connection  with  mere  book  literature,  which,  to  the  people  concerned 
most  widi  either,  is  a  thing  utterly  uncongenial.  And  inscriptions  on  such 
places  should  be  for  those  who  most  frequent  them:  a  literary  man  writing 
up  something  upon  them,  for  other  literary  men  to  read,  is  like  the  imperti- 
nence of  two  Bcnolars  talking  to  each  other  in  Latin  at  a  coach  dinner. 

Bologaa,Ja]jS3,18«B. 

15 And  now  tills  is  the  last  night,  I  trust,  in  which  I 

shall  sleep  in  the  Pope's  dominions ;  for  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  sickened 
with  a  government  such  as  this,  which  discharges  no  one  function  decently. 
The  ignorance  of  the  people  is  prodigious, — how  can  it  be  otherwise?  The 
booksellers'  shops  sad  to  behold, — the  very  opposite  of  that  scribe,  instructed 
to  the  kingdom  of  Gh>d,  who  was  to  bring  out  of  his  treasures  thin^  new 
and  old, — these  scribes,  not  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  bring^  out  of  their  trea- 
sures nothing  ffood,  eitner  new  or  old,  but  the  mere  rubbish  of  the  past  and 
the  present.  Other  governments  may  see  an  able  and  energetic  sovereign 
arise,  to  whom  Grod  may  ^ve  a  long  reign,  so  that  what  he  began  in  youth 
he  may  live  to  complete  in  old  age.  But  here  every  reign  must  be  short ; 
for  every  sovereign  comes  to  the  Uirone  an  old  man,  and  with  no  better  ed- 
ucation than  that  of  a  .priest.  Where,  then,  can  there  be  hope  under  such 
a  system,  so  contrived  as  it  should  seem  for  every  evil  end,  and  so  necessa- 
rily exclusive  of  good  ?  I  could  muse  long  and  deeply  on  the  state  of  this 
country,  but  it  is  not  my  busmess ;  neither  do  I  see,  humanly  eraeaking.  one 
gleam  of  hope.  "  1617,"  said  Niebuhr,  "  must  precede  1688 ;"  but  where 
are  the  symptoms  of  1517  here  ?  And  if  one  evil  spirit  be  cast  out,  there  are 
but  seven  otners  yet  more  evil,  if  it  may  be,  ready  to  enter.  Wherefore  I  have 
no  sympathy  with  the  so-called  Liberal  party  here  any  more  than  has  Bun- 
sen.  They  are  but  types  of  the  counter  evil  of  Popery, — that  is  of  Jacobin- 
ism. The  two  are  ooverse  and  reverse  of  the  coin, — the  imprinting  of  one 
type  on  the  one  side,  necessarily  brings  out  the  other  on  the  other  side ;  and 
so  in  a  perpetual  series ;  for  ([Newmanism]  leaxis  to  [Socialism,]  and  [8o- 
cialismj  leads  to  [Newmamsm,! — the  eternal  oscillations  of  tne  drunken 
mima, — the  varying  vices  and  vueness  of  the  slave,  and  the  slave  broken 
loose.  "  Half  of  our  virtue,"  says  Homer,  "  is  torn  away  when  a  man  be- 
comes a  slave,"  and  the  other  half  goes  when  he  becomes  a  slave  brx>ken 
loose.  Wherefore,  may  God  ffrant  us  freedom  from  all  idolatry,  whether  of 
flesh  or  of  spirit;  that  fearing  Him'  and  loving  Him,  we  may  fear  and  bow 
down  before  no  idol,  and  never  worshipping  what  ought  not  to  be  worsh^ 
ped,  may  so  escape  the  other  evil  of  not  worshipping  what  ought  to  be  wor- 
shipped.   Good  night,  my  darlings. 

'  "  He  fean  God  thoroughly,  and  he  fean  neither  man  nor  Deril  beside  "  was  hk 
eharacteristac  description  of  a  thoroaghly  courageous  man. 
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16.  As  we  are  ffoinff  through  this  miserable  state  of  Modena,  it  makes 
me  feel  most  strongly  what  it  is  to  be  ihv^i^cK:  noXtufq  /toA^ti^c-  What  earthly 
thing  could  induce  me  to  change  the  condition  of  an  English  private  gentle^ 
man  for  any  conceivable  rank  or  fortune,  or  authority  m  Modena?  How 
much  of  my  nature  must  I  surrender  ;  how  many  faculties  must  consent  to 
abandon  their  exercise  before  the  change  could  be  other  than  intolerable  ? 
Feeling  this,  one  can  understand  the  Spartan  answer  to  the  great  King's 
satrap,  "  Hadst  thou  known  what  freedom  was,  thou  wouldst  advise  us  to 
defend  it  not  with  swords,  but  with  axes."  Now  there  are  some.  English^ 
men  unhappily,  but  most  unworthy  to  be  so,  who  affect  to  talk  or  freedom, 
and  a  citizen's  rights  and  duties,  as  things  about  which  a  Christian  should 
not  care.  Like  all  their  other  doctrines,  this  comes  out  of  the  shallowness 
of  their  little  minds,  ^<  understanding  neither  what  they  say,  nor  whereof 
they  affirm."  True  it  is,  that  St  Paul)  expecting  that  the  world  was 
shortly  to  end,  tells  a  man  not  to  care  even  if  he  were  in  a  state  of  person^ 
slavery.  That  is  an  endurable  evil  which  will  shortly  cease,  not  m  itself 
only,  but  in  its  consequences.  But  even  for  the  few  years  during  which  he 
supposed  the  world  would  exist,  he  says,  "  if  thou  mayest  be  made  free,  use 
it  rather."  For  true  it  is  that  a  great  part  of  the  virtues  of  human  nature 
can  scarcely  be  developed  in  a  state  or  slavery,  whether  personal  or  politi- 
cal. The  passive  virtues  may  exist,  but  the  active  ones  suffer.  Truth^  too, 
suffers  especially ;  if  a  man  may  not  declare  his  convictions  when  he  wishes 
to  do  so,  he  learns  to  conceal  them  also  for  his  own  convenience ;  from  being 
obliged  to  play  the  hypocrite,  for  others,  he  learns  to  lie  on  his  own  account. 
And  as  the  ceasing  to  lie  is  mentioned  by  St.  Paul,  as  one  of  the  first  marks 
of  the  renewed  nature,  so  the  learning  to  lie  is  one  of  the  surest  marks  of 

nature  unrenewed True  it  is,  that  the  first  Christians 

lived  under  a  despotism,  and  yet  that  truth  and  the  active  virtues  were  admi- 
rably developed  m  them.  But  the  first  manifestation  of  Christianity  was  in 
all  respects  of  a  character  so  extraordinary  as  abundantly  to  make  up  for 
the  absence  of  more  ordinary  instrumenlB  for  the  elevation  of  the  human 
mind.  It  is  more  to  the  purpose  to  observe,  that  immediately  afler  the  Apos- 
tolic times,  the  total  absence  of  all  civil  self-government  was  one  great 
cause  which  ruined  the  government  of  the  Church  also,  and  prepared  men 
for  the  abominations  or  the  priestly  dominion ;  while  on  the  other  hand 
Guizot  has  well  shown  that  one  great  cause  of  the  superiority  of  the  Church 
to  the  heathen  world,  was  because  in  the  Church  cJone  there  was  a  degree 
of  freedom  and  a  semblance  of  political  activity;  the  great  bishops,  Athana- 
sius  and  Auffustine,  although  subjects  of  a  despotic  ruler  in  the  State,  were 
themselves  free  citizens  and  rulers  of  a  great  society,  in  the  management  of 
which  all  the  political  faculties  of  the  human  mind  found  sufficient  exercise. 
But  when  tiie  Church  is  lost  in  the  weakness  and  falsehood  of  a  Priesthood, 
it  can  no  longer  furnish  such  a  field,  and  there  is  the  greater  need  therefore 
of  political  freedom.  But  the  only  perfect  and  entirely  wholesome  freedom,  is 
where  the  Church  and  the  State  are  both  free,  and  both  one.  Then,  ind  .ed, 
there  is  Civitas  Dei,  then  there  is  aoCaxti  ncU  xtXttotdtii  noklttia.  And  now 
this  discussion  has  brought  me  nearly  half  through  this  Duchy  of  Modena, 
for  we  must  be  more  than  half  way  from  Rubbiera  to  Reggio. 

Jal7  9B,1840. 

1*7.  Left  Amsteg,  6.50.  The  beauty  of  the  lower  part  of  this  valley  is 
perfect  The  mominff  is  fine,  so  that  we  see  the  tops  of  the  mountains^ 
which  rise  9000  feet  above  the  sea  directly  from  the  valley.  Huge  preci- 
pices, crowned  with  pines,  rising  out  of  pines,  and  with  pines  between  them, 
succeed  below  to  the  crags  and  glaciers.  Then  in  the  valley  itself,  green 
hows  J  with  walnuts  and  pears,  and  wild  cherries,  and  the  gardens  of  these  pictu- 
resque Swiss  cottages,  scattered  about  over  them ;  and  tne  roaring  Reuss,  the 
only  inharmonious  element  where  he  is, — yet  he  himself  not  incapable  of  being 
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made  harmonious,  if  taken  in  a  certain  point  of  view,  at  the  very  bottom  of 
all.  This  is  ihe  Canton  Uri,  one  of  the  Wald  Staaten,  or  Forest  Cantons, 
which  were  the  original  germ  of  the  Swiss  Confederacy.  But  Uri,  like 
Sparta,  has  to  answer  the  question,  what  has  mankind  gained  over  and 
above  the  ever  precious  example  of  noble  deeds,  from  Murgarten,  Sempach, 
or  Thermopylee.  What  the  world  has  gained  by  Salamis  and  Platsa,  and 
by  Zama,  is  on  the  other  hand  no  question,  any  more  than  it  ought  to  be  a 
question  what  the  world  has  gained  by  the  deKat  of  Philip's  armada,  or  bj 
Trafalgar  and  Waterloo.  But  if  a  nation  only  does  great  deeds  that  it  majr 
live,  and  does  not  show  some  worthy  object  for  which  it  has  lived,  and  Uri 
and  Switzerland  have  shown  but  too  little  of  any  such,  then  our  sympathy 
with  the  great  deeds  of  their  history  can  hardly  go  beyond  the  generation  by 
which  those  deeds  were  performed ;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  of  the  mer- 
cenary Swiss  of  Novara  and  Marignano,  and  of  the  oppression  exercised 
over  the  Italian  bailiwicks  and  the  Pays  de  Vaud.  and  all  the  tyranniind 
exclusiveness  of  these  little  barren  oligarchies,  as  much  as  of  the  heroic 
deeds  of  the  three  men.  Tell  and  his  comrades,  or  of  the  self-devotion  of 
my  namescdce  of  Winkelried,  when  at  Sempach  he  received  into  his  breast 
"  a  sheaf  of  Austrian  spears." 

Stetmer  on  the  Lake  of  Lnnra,  Jalj  99,  IMOl 

Id.  We  arrived  at  Fluelen  about  half-past  eight  and  having  had  some 
food,  and  most  commendable  food  it  was,  we  are  emoarked  on  £e  Lake  of 
Luzern  and  have  already  passed  BrOnnen,  and  are  outside  the  region  of  the 
high  Alps.  It  would  be  difficult  certainly  for  a  Swiss  to  admire  our  lakes, 
because  he  would  ask,  what  is  there  here  which  we  have  not,  and  which  we 
have  not  on  a  larger  scale.  I  cannot  deny  that  the  meadows  here  are  as 
green  as  ours,  the  valleys  richer,  the  woods  thicker,  the  clifis  grander,  the 
mountains  by  measurement  twice  or  three  times  higher.  And  if  Switzerland 
were  my  home  and  country,  the  English  lakes  and  mountains  would  certainly 
never  tempt  me  to  travel  to  see  them,  destitute  as  they  are  of  all  historical 
interest.  In  fact,  Switzerleind  is  to  Europe  what  Cumberland  and  West- 
moreland are  to  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire ;  the  general  summer  touring 
place.  But  all  country  that  is  actually  beautiful,  is  capable  of  affording  to 
those  who  live  in  it  the  highest  pleasure  of  scenery,  which  no  country,  how- 
ever beautiful,  can  do  to  those  who  merely  travel  in  it ;  and  thus  while  I  do 
not  dispute  the  higher  interest  of  Switzerland  to  a  Swiss,  (no  Englishman 
ought  to  make  another  country  his  home,  and  therefore  I  do  not  speak  of 
Englishmen.)  I  must  still  maintain  that  to  me  Fairfield  is  a  himdred  times 
more  beautiful  than  the  Righi,  and'  Windermere  than  the  Lake  of  the  Four 
Cantons.  Not  that  I  think  this  is  overvalued  by  travellers,  it  cannot  be  so ; 
but  most  people  undervalue  greatly  what  mountains  are  when  they  form  a 
part  of  our  daily  life,  and  coDibine  not  with  our  hours  of  leisure,  of  wander- 
mg,  and  of  enjoyment,  but  with  those  of  home  life^  of  work  and  of  duty. 
Luzern,  July  29.  We  accomplished  the  passage  of  the  lake  in  about  three 
hours,  and  most  beautiful  it  was  all  the  way.  And  now,  as  in  1827,  I  recog- 
nize the  forms  of  our  common  English  country,  and  should  be  bidding  adieu 
to  mountains,  and  preparing  merely  for  our  Rugby  ^anes  and  banks,  and 
Rugby  work,  were  it  not  for  the  delightful  excrescence  of  a  tour  which  we 
hope  to  make  to  Fox  How,  and  three  or  four  days'  enjoyment  of  our  own 
mountains,  hallowed  by  our  English  Church,  and  hallowed  scarcely  less  by 
our  English  Law.  Alas,  the  difference  between  Church  and  Law,  and 
clergy  and  lawyers ;  but  so  in  human  things  the  concrete  ever  adds  unwor- 
thiness  to  the  aostract  I  have  been  sure  lor  many  years  that  the  subsiding 
of  a  tour,  if  I  may  so  speak,  is  quite  as  delightful  as  its  swelling ;  I  call  it  its 
subsiding,  when  one  passes  by  common  things  indifferently,  and  even  great 
things  with  a  fainter  interest,  because  one  is  so  strongly  thinking  of  home 
and  of  the  returning  to  ordinary  relations  and  duties. 
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Augnat  6, 1840. 

19.  Arrived  at  St.  Omer. — And  Pav6  is  dead,  and  we  have  left  our  last 
French  town  except  Calais,  and  all  things  and  feelings  French  seem  going 
to  sleep  in  me, — cares  of  carriage — cares  of  passport — cares  of  inns — cares 
of  postillions  and  of  Pav6,  and  there  revive  within  me  the  hahitual  cares  of 
my  life,  which  for  the  last  seven  weeks  have  slumbered.  In  many  things 
the  beginning  and  end  are  different,  in  few  more  so  than  in  a  tour.  "  Cuelum 
non  animum  mutant  qui  trans  mare  currunt,"  is  in  my  case  doubly  false. 
My  mind  changes  twice,  from  my  home  self  to  my  travelling  self,  and  then 
to  my  home  self  back  again.  On  this  day  seven  weeks  I  travelled  this  very 
stage ;  its  appearance  in  that  interval  is  no  doubt  altered ;  flowers  are  gone 
by,  and  corn  is  yellow  which  was  ^reen ;  but  I  am  changed  even  more — 
changed  in  mv  appetites  and  in  my  impressions ;  for  then  I  craved  locomo- 
tion and  rest  from  mental  work — now  I  desire  to  remain  still  as  to  place,  and 
to  set  my  mind  to  work  again ; — then  I  looked  at  every  thing  on  the  road 
with  interest,  drinking  in  eagerly  a  sense  of  the  reality  of  foreign  objects — 
now  I  only  notice  our  advance  homeward,  and  foreign  objects  seem  to  be 
things  with  which  I  have  no  concern.  But  it  is  not  that  I  feel  any^way 
tiredof  things  and  persons  French,  only  that  I  do  so  long  for  things  and  per- 
sons English.  I  never  felt  more  keenly  the  wish  to  see  the  peace  between 
the  two  countries  perpetual ;  never  could  I  be  more  indignant  at  the  folly 
and  wickedness  which  on  both  sides  of  the  water  are  trying  to  rekindle  the 
flames  of  war.  The  one  effect  of  the  last  war  ought  to  be  to  excite  in  both 
nations  the  greatest  mutual  respect.  France,  with  the  aid  of  half  Europe, 
could  not  conquer  England ;  England,  with  the  aid  of  all  Europe,  never 
could  have  overcome  France,  had  France  been  zealous  sind  united  in  Napo- 
leon's quarrel.  When  Napoleon  ^aw  kings  and  princes  bowing  before  him 
at  Dresden,  Wellington  was  advancing  victoriously  in  Spain ;  when  a  mil- 
lion of  men  in  1815  were  invading  France,  Napoleon  engaged  for  three  days 
with  two  armies,  each  singly  equal  to  his  own,  and  was  for  two  days  victo- 
rious. Equally  and  utterly  false  are  the  follies  uttered  by  silly  men  of  both 
countries,  about  the  certainty  of  one  beating  the  other.  'Ov  noko  iicup^Qt* 
arO^ffuTttx;  dv&t^wrcovj  is  especially  applicable  here.  When  Englishmen  and 
Frenchmen  meet  in  war,  each  may  know  that  tiiey  will  meet  in  the  other 
all  a  soldier's  qualities,  skill,  activity^  and  undaunted  couraee,  with  bodies 
able  to  do  the  bidding  of  the  spirit  either  in  action  or  in  endurance.  Eng- 
land and  France  may  do  each  other  incalculable  mischief  by  going  to  war, 
both  physically  and  morally ;  but  they  can  gain  for  themselves,  or  hope  to 
gain  nothing.  It  were  an  accursed  wish  in  either  to  wish  to  destroy  the 
other,  and  happily  the  wish  would  be  as  utterly  vain  as  it  would  be  wicked. 

Augoit  6, 18^ 

20.  Left  Dover,  7.45.  What  am  I  to  say  of  this  perfect  road  and  perfect 
posting ;  of  the  greenness  and  neatness  of  every  thinff,  the  delicate  miniature 
scale  of  the  country, — the  art  of  the  painter  held  in  honour,  and  extending 
even  to  barns  and  railings, — of  the  manifest  look  of  spring  and  activity  and 
business  which  appears  in  every  body's  movements  ?  The  management  of 
the  Commissioner  at  Dover  in  getting  the  luggage  through  the  Custom 
House,  was  a  model  of  method  and  expedition,  and  so  was  the  attendance  at 
the  inns.  All  this  fills  me  with  many  thoughts,  amongst  which  the  prevailing 
one  certainly  is  not  pride ;  for  with  the  sight  of  all  this  there  instantly  comes 
into  my  mind  the  thought  of  our  sad  plague  spots,  the  canker  worm  in  this 
beautiful  and  goodly  fruit  corrupting  it  within.  But  I  will  not  dwell  on  this 
now^ — personally,  I  may  indulge  in  the  unspeakable  delight  of  beinff  once 
agam  in  our  beloved  country,  with  our  Enghsh  Church  and  English  Law. 
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21.  Left  Milnthorpe,  6.21.  My  last  day's  journal,  I  hope,  dearest,  and 
then  the  faithful  inkstand  which  has  daily  hung  at  my  button-hole  may  retire 
to  his  deserved  rest  Our  tea  leist  night  was  incomparable ;  such  ham.  such 
bread  and  butter,  such  cake,  and  then  came  this  morning  a  charge  of  4s.  6d. 
for  our  joint  bed  and  board ;  when  those  scoundrels  in  Italy,  whose  Fery  life 
is  roguery,  used  to  charge  double  and  triple  for  their  dog  fare  and  filthy 
rooms.  Bear  witness  Capua,  and  that  vile  Swiss  Italian  woman  whom  I 
could  wish  to  have  been  in  Capua  (Casilinum)  when  Hannibal  besieged  it, 
and  when  she  must  either  have  eaten  her  shoes,  or  been  eaten  herself  by 
some  neighbour,  if  she  had  not  been  too  touffh  and  indigestible.  Bat,  dear- 
est, there  are  other  thoughts  within  me  as  I  Took  out  on  this  delicious  valley 
(we  are  going  down  to  Levens)  on  this  Sunday  morning.  How  calm  and 
beautiful  is  every  thing,  and  here,  as  we  know,  how  little  marred  by  any  ex- 
treme poverty.  And  yet  do  these  hills  and  valleys,  any  more  than  those  of 
the  Apennines,  send  up  an  acceptable  incense  ?  Both  do  as  far  as  nature  is 
concerned — our  softer  glory  and  that  loftier  glory  each  in  their  kind  render 
their  homage,  and  Crod's  work  so  far  is  still  very  good.  But  with  our  just 
laws  and  pure  faith,  and  here  with  a  wholesome  state  of  propefty  besides,  is 
there  yet  the  Kingdom  of  God  here  any  more  than  in  Italy  ?  How  can  there 
be  ?  For  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  the  perfect  development  of  the  Church 
of  God :  and  when  Priestcraft  destroyed  the  Church,  the  Kingdom  of  €rod 
became  an  impossibility.  We  have  now  entered  the  Winster  Valley,  and 
are  got  precisely  to  our  own  slates  again,  which  we  left  yesterday  week  in 
the  Vosges.  The  strawberries  and  raspberries  hang  red  to  the  sight  by  the 
road  side ;  and  the  turf  and  flowers  are  more  delicately  beautiful  than  any 
thing  which  I  have  seen  abroad.  The  mountains,  too,  are  in  their  softest 
haze;  I  have  seen  Old  Man  and  the  Langdale  Pikes  rising  t>ehind  the 
nearer  hills  most  beautifully.  We  have  just  opened  on  Windermere,  and 
vain  it  is  to  talk  of  any  earthly  beauty  ever  equalling  this  country  in  my 
eyes ;  when  mingling  with  every  form  and  sound  and  fragrance,  comes  the 
full  thought  of  domestic  affections,  and  of  national,  and  of  Christian ;  here 
is  our  own  house  and  home — here  are  our  own  country's  laws  and  language, 
and  here  is  our  English  Church.  No  Mola  di  Gaeta,  no  valley  of  the  Velino. 
no  Salerno  or  Vietri,  no  Lago  di  Pie  di  Lugo  can  rival  to  me  this  vale  of 
Windermere,  and  of  the  RoOia.  And  here  it  lies  in  the  perfection  of  its 
beauty,  the  deep  shadows  on  the  unruffled  water — the  haze  investing  Fairfield 
with  every  thing  solemn  and  undefined.  Arrived  at  Bowness,  8.20.  Left  it 
at  8.31.  Passing  Ragrig^  Gate,  8.37.  On  the  Bowness  Terrace.  8.45, 
Over  Troutbeck  Bridge,  8.51.  Here  is  Eccieri^g,  8.58.  And  here  Lowood 
Inn,  9.4^.  And  here  Waterhead  and  our  duckmg  bench,  9.12.  The  vaUey 
opens — Ambleside,  and  Rydal  Park,  and  the  gallery  on  Loughrifg.  Rotha 
Bridge,  9.16.  And  here  is  the  poor  humbled  Rotha,  and  Mr.  SranckeFs 
cut,  and  the  New  Millar  Bridge,  9.21.  Alas  !  for  the  alders  gone  and  suc- 
ceeded by  a  stiff  wall.  Here  is  the  Rotha  in  his  own  beauty,  and  here  b 
poor  T.  Flemming's  Field,  and  our  own  mended  gate.  Dearest  children, 
mav  we  meet  happily.  Entered  FOX  HOW,  and  the  birch  copse  at  9.25, 
ana  here  ends  journal. — Walter  first  saw  us,  and  ^ave  notice  of  our  approach. 
We  found  all  our  dear  children  well,  and  Fox  How  in  such  beauty,  diat  no 
scene  in  Italy  appeared  in  my  eyes  comparable  to  it  We  breakfasted,  and 
at  a  <}uarter  before  eleven,  I  had  the  happiness  of  once  more  going  to  ao 
English  Church,  and  that  church  our  own  beloved  Rydal  ChapeL 


X.     TOUR  IN   SOUTH   OF  FRANCE. 

Between  AogoaUme  end  Boideeox,  Jaly  7,  1841. 

1..  Left  Barbiceaux  10.35,  veTj  rich  and  beautiful.    It  is  not  properly 
southern,  for  there  are  neither  olives  nor  figs ;  nor  is  it  northern,  for  the 
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Tines  and  maize,  are  luxuriant.  It  is  properly  France,  with  its  wide  land- 
sea^s,  no  mountains,  but  slopes  and  nills ;  its  luminous  air,  its  spread  of 
cultivation,  with  the  vines  and  maize  and  walnuts,  mixed  with  the  ripe  com, 
as  brilliant  in  colouring  as  it  is  rich  in  its  associations.  I  never  saw  a 
brighter  or  a  fresher  landscape.  Green  hedges  line  the  road ;  the  hay,  just 
cut,  is  fragrant ;  every  thing  is  really  splendid  for  man's  physical  well  bemg : 
•i^it  is  Kent  six  degrees  nearer  the  sun.  Nor  are  there  wanting  church 
towers  enough  to  sanctify  the  scene,  if  one  could  believe  that  with  the  stone 
church  there  was  also  the  living  Church,  and  not  the  accursed  Priestcraft. 
But,  alas !  a  Priest  is  not  a  Church,  but  that  which  renders  a  Church  im- 
possible. 

8t  J«u  d«  Lns,  jQly  1  llh,  1841. 

2.  It  is  this  very  day  year  that  we  were  at  Mola  di  Gaeta  together,  and 
I  do  not  suppose  it  possible  to  conceive  a  greater  contrast  than  Mola  di  GJa- 
eta  on  the  11th  of  July,  1840,  and  St  Jean  de  Luz  on  the  11th  of  July  1841. 
The  lake-like  calm  or  that  sea,  and  the  howling  fury  of  this  ocean, — the 
trees  few  and  mea^e,  shivering  from  the  blasts  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the 
umbrageous  bed  of  oranges,  peaches  and  pomegranates,  which  there  de- 
lighted in  the  freshness  of  that  gentle  water ; — the  clear  sky  and  bright  moon, 
and  the  dark  mass  of  clouds  and  drizzle, — the  remains  of  Roman  palaces 
and  the  fabled  scene  of  Homer's  poetry,  and  a  petty  French  fishing  town, 
with  its  coasting  Chasse  Maries :  these  are  some  of  the  points  of  the  con- 
trast Yet  those  vile  Italians  are  the  refuse  of  the  Roman  slaves,  crossed 
by  a  thousand  conquests;  and  these  Basques  are  the  very  primeval  Iberians, 
who  were  the  most  warlike  of  the  nations  of  the  West,  before  the  Kelts  had 
ever  come  near  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  And  the  little  pter,  which 
I  have  been  just  looking  at,  was  the  spot  where  Sir  Charles  Penrose  found 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  alone  at  the  dead  of  ni^ht,  when  anxious  about  the 
weather  for  ^e  passage  of  the  Adour,  he  wl^ea  to  observe  its  earliest 
Bigns  before  other  men  nad  led  their  beds. 

Near  Ac«ii,laly  14. 

3.  For  some  time  past  the  road  has  been  a  terrace  above  the  lower 
bank  of  the  Garonne,  which  is  flowing  in  great  breadth  and  majesty  below 
us 

From  these  heights,  in  dear  weather,  you  can  see  the  Pyrenees,  but  now 
the  clouds  hang  darkly  over  them One  thing  I  should  have  no- 
ticed of  Agen,  that  it  is  the  birth-place  of  Joseph  Scaliger,  in  some  respects 
the  Niebufi"  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  rather  the  Bentley,  morally  far 
below  Niebuhr ;  and  though,  like  Bentley,  almost  rivalling  him  inaeuteness, 
and  approaching  somewhat  to  him  in  knowledge,  yet  altogether  without  his 
wisdom. 

Anch^JalyM,  1841. 

4.  At  supper  we  were  reading  a  Paris  paper,  Le  Sidcle ;  but  the  one 
thing  which  struck  me,  and  rejoiced  m^  very  heart,  was  an  advertisement 
in  it  of  a  most  conspicuous'  kind,  and  in  very  large  letters,  of  La  Saints 
Bible,  announcing  an  edition,  in  numbers,  of  De  Sacy's  French  tr&inslation 
of  it.  I  can  conceive  nothing  but  good  from  such  a  thing.  Mav  God 
prosper  it  to  His  glory,  and  the  salvation  of  souls ;  it  was  a  joyful  «nd  a 
Dlessed  sight  to  see  it 

BonrfM,  Jolj  !& 

6 We  found  the  afternoon  service  going  on  at  the  Cathe- 
dral, and  the  Archbishop,  with  his  priests  and  the  choristers,  were  going 
round  the  church  in  procession,  chanting  some  of  their  hymns,  and  with  a 
great  multitude  of  people  following  them.  The  effect  was  very  fine,  and  I 
again  lamented  our  neglect  of  our  cathedrals,  and  the  absurd  confusion  in  so 
many  men's  minds  between  what  is  really  Popery  and  what  is  but  wisdom 
and  Deauty,  adopted  by  the  Roman  Cathoiicsiand  neglected  by  us. 
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6.  I  have  beien  observing  the  people  in  the  streets  very  carefblly,  and  | 
their  general  expression  is  not  agreeable,  that  of  the  young  men  especmlly. 
The  newspapers  seem  all  gone  mad  together,  and  these  disturbances  at 
Toulouse  are  very  sad  and  unsatis&HStory.  If  that  advertisement  which  I 
saw  about  La  Sainte  Bible  be  found  to  answer,  that  would  be  the  great 
specific  for  France.  And  what  are  our  prospects  at  home  with  the  Tory 
Government  ?  and  how  long  will  it  be  before  Chartism  again  fbrces  itseff 
upon  our  notice  ?  So  where  is  the  hope,  humanly  speaking,  of  things  bet- 
tering, or  are  the  Aot/tco*  and  X^flal^  nohfiot-  and  wtocU  noktfgmv^  ready  to  her- 
ald a  new  advent  of  the  Lord  to  judgment  7  The  questions  concerning  our 
state  appear  to  me  so  perplexing,  that  I  cannot  even  in  theory  see  their 
solution.  We  have  not  and  cannot  yet  solve  the  problem,  how  the  hajroi- 
ness  of  mankind  is  reconcilable  with  the  necessity  of  painful  labour.  The 
happiness  of  a  part  can  be  secured  easily  enough,  their  ease  beins*  provided 

for  by  others'  labour ;  but  how  can  the  happiness  of  the  generadi^^-  be  se- 
cured, who  must  labour  of  necessity  painfully  ?  How  can  he  who  labours 
hard  for  his  daily  bread — hardly,  and  with  doubtful  success — be  made  wise 
and  good,  and  therefore  how  can  he  be  made  happy  ?  This  question  un- 
doubtedly the  Church  was  meant  to  solve ;  for  Christ's  Kingdom  was  to  undo 
the  evil  of  Adam's  sin ;  but  the  Church  has  not  solved  it,  nor  attempted  to 
do  so  ;  and  no  one  else  has  gone  about  it  rightly.  This  is  the  great  bar  to 
education.  How  can  a  poor  man  find  time  to  be  educated  ?  You  may  es- 
tablish schools,  but  he  will  not  have  time  to  attend  them,  for  a  few  years  of 
early  boyhood  are  no  more  enough  to  give  education,  than  the  spring*  months 
can  do  the  summer's  work  when  the  summer  is  all  cold  and  rainy.  But  I 
must  go  to  bed,  and  try  to  get  home  to  you  and  to  work,  for  there  is  great 
need  of  working.    God  bless  you,  my  dearest  wife,  with  all  our  darlings.  I 

BooJogne,  Joly  ^  18IL  i 

7.  Our  tour  is  ended,  and  I  grieve  to  say  that  it  has  leA  on  my  mind  a 
more  unfavourable  impression  of  France  than  I  have  been  wont  to  feel.  I 
do  not  doubt  the  great  mass  of  good  which  must  exist,  but  the  active  ele- 
ments, those,  at  least,  which  are  on  the  surface,  seem  to  be  working  for  eviL 
The  virulence  of  the  newspapers  against  England  is,  I  think,  a  very  bad 
omen,  and  the  worship  which  me  people  seem  to  pay  to^Napoleon's  memory 
is  also  deeply  to  be  regretted.  But  it  is  the  misfortune  of  France  that  her 
"  past "  cannot  be  loved  or  respected ;  her  future  and  her  present  cannot  be 
wedded  to  it ;  yet  how  can  the  present  yield  fruit,  or  the  future  have  promise. 
except  their  roots  be  fixed  in  the  past  ?  The  evil  is  infinite^  but  the  blame 
rests  with  those  who  made  the  past  a  dead  thing,  out  of  which  do  healthful 
life  could  be  produced 

.  •  •  • ,  Much  as  I  like  coming  abroad,  I  am  never  for  an  instant 
tempted  to  live  abroad ;  not  even  in  Germany,  where  assuredly  I  would 
settle  if  I  were  obliged  to  quit  England.  But  not  the  strongest  Tory  or 
Conservative  values  our  Church  or  Law  more  than  I  do,  or  would  find  life 
less  liveable  without  them.  Indeed  it  is  very  hard  to  me  to  think  that  those 
can  value  either  who  can  see  their  defects  with  indifierence;  or  that  those 
can  imlue  them  worthily,  that  is,  can  appreciate  their  idea,  who  do  not  see 
wherein  they  fall  short  of  their  idea.  And  now  I  close  this  journal  for  the 
present,  praying  that  God  may  bless  us,  and  keep  us  in  worldly  good  or  evil 
m  Himself  and  in  His  Son.    Amen. 
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6.  On  "  Rugby  Scbool,"  and  on  "  the  Discipline  of  Pnbllc  Schook,  by  a  Wjke- 
hamist,"  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Education,  vols.  -vii.  ix.    1834-35. 

Of  these  miscellaneous  works  it  is  proposed  to  republish  those  which 
possess  any  permanent  interest,  in  a  separate  vdume,  with  some  others 
which  were  left  in  MS. 


The  monument  erected  to  Dr.  Arnold's  memory  in  Rugby  Chapel  waf 
executed  by  Mr.  Thomas.  The  Epitaph  was  written  by  Chevalier  fiimseii, 
in  imitation  of  those  on  the  tombs  of  the  Scipios,  and  ot  the  early  Chrifldas 
inscriptions  on  similar  subjects. 

The  final  regulations  for  the  distribution  of  the  fund  which  has  been  or 
is  to  be  collectea  for  the  purpose  of  founding  institutions  at  Rugby  sod  at 
Oxford  to  Dr.  Arnold's  memory,  will,  it  is  believed,  be  arranged  by  tnc  com- 
mittee appointed  for  that  purpose,  in  the  coume  oi  the  present  year. 
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Abbott,  J&cob,  225,  236,  301. 

Alexander,  137. 

Animal  Magnetism,  306. 

Antichrist,  68, 130, 161,310,  353. 

Appii  Forum,  475. 

Aristocracy,  184,  809,380,  357,  368. 

Aristotle,  34,  65,  395. 

Arnold,  Thomas,  Birth,  25.->Education 
at  School,  26f.— Entrance  at  Oxford, 
38. — Marriace  and  settlement  atLale- 
bam,  40.— Election  at  Rugby,  65.— 
Purchase  of  Fox  How,  153.— Profes- 
sorship at  Oxford,  404,  411.— Death, 
443.^Character  as  a  boj,  26. — As  a 
Youn^  man,  37.— At  Laieham,  40  — 
Religious  belief,  42."^6eneral  views 
in  later  life,  125.— Domestic  life,  150. 
•^Intercourse  with  friends,  152. — 
with  the  poor,  l52.-^Formation  of  his 
opinions,  359. 

Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  S81, 
249,  274,  366. 

Arts,  Degree  in,  998,  303. 

Asia  Minor,  248. 

Association,  British,  344. 

Athanasian  Creed,  322,  366. 

Atheism,  195. 

Attic  Society,  35. 

Austria,  375. 

Avignon,  344,465. 

Balston,  Henry,  illness  and  death,  373| 

385. 
Barante,285. 
Basque  language,  421. 
Blackstone,  Rev.  F.  C,  35. 
Buccaneers,  358. 
Bunsen,  Chevalier,  50,  S28,  241,  326, 

331. 
Bunyan,  292. 
Butler,  292. 

Canons,  367. 

Carlyle,  Thomas,  320,  354, 421, 426. 


Caution,  387, 406. 

Chartism,  327,  339,  343, 349,  864, 356. 

Chartres,  463,  464. 

China,  war  with,  364. 

Chivalry,  161. 

Cholera,  306. 

Church,  endowment  and  bniidioc  of. 

361.  •      * 

■  extension,  369. 

—  government,  238,  242. 

consent  of,  298. 

property,  294. 

of  England,  233, 260,  386,  387, 

—Divines  of,  292,  343. 
Reform,  first  tboughtB  o^62, 68. 

—Pamphlet  on,  235. 

Rates,  294. 

History  of,  138, 238, 468. 

Views  of  its  ends  and  nature, 


144,  265,  290,293,  328,  356,  382, 384! 

— In  what  sense  a  society,  172. 
and  state,  work   on,  63,  144.— 

Identity  of,  72,  147,  229,  313,  332, 

355,479,482,483.    '        •        '        » 
Civilization,  246,  468. 
Classics,  98. 
Clerical     nrofeasioaw  337.-— Edvoation. 

237  344* 
Clubs^  236^  393. 
Cobbett,  242. 
Coleridge,  Mr.  Justice,  Letter  from,  28, 

Elevation  to  the  Bench,  238. 
Samuel  Taylor,  257,  288,  343, 

ooo. 
Cologne,  463.— Archbishop  of,  313 
Colonization,  165,  283,  357, 359,  368, 

426. 
Colosseum,  462. 

Commenury,  design  of,  140, 106, 199. 
Communion  at  Rugby,  110. 
Como,  Lake  of,  448,  463, 466, 467. 
Confession,  227. 
Confirmations,  111. 
Conservatism,  132,  161, 178,  242,  268, 

866. 
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Consumption,  Sn2,  373. 

Conversion  of  barbarian  nations,    53, 

140. 
Convicto,  283,  357. 
Corn  Laws.  185,  354. 
Cornish,  Rev.  George,  32. 
Corpus  Christi  College,  28. 
Corfu,  363. 

Crau,  plain  of,  341,  465. 
Crucifiie*,  192,  468. 
Cyprian,  375,  401. 
Cyrus,  a  typo  of  Christ,  360. 

Daniel,  Prophecies  of,  66,  358. 

Davison,  Rev.  John,  359. 

Deacons,  Revival  of,  335,  350,  371. 

Delafield,  Mrs.  Frances,  234. 

Debt,  national,  184. 

Discipline,  Church,  145.— School,  87. 

Dissenters,  250.  356,  396  —Admission 

of,  to  Universities,  230, 266. 
Dyson,  Rev.  Francis,  32. 

Edinburgh  Review,  article  in,  262. 

Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  331. 

Elections,  463. 

Elbe,  454. 

Elphinstone^s  India,  420 

Englishman's  Register,  176,  181,  185, 
186, 191,  355. 

Episcopacy,  respect  for,  164,  233,  316. 
—Not  ewential,  229,  361,  375. 

Evangelicals,  73,  177, 181. 

Evidences  of  Christianity,  190. — Inter- 
nal. 375. 

-  of  Theism,  195. 

Eucharist,  doctrine  of,  298,  333,  348. 

Examiner,  office  of,  299. 

Expulsion  from  public  schools,  70,  92, 
240. 

Fagging,  89. 

Fanaticism,  279. 

Festivals  of  the  Church,  111. 

Feudality,  dislike  to,  161,  466. 

FiAh  Form  at  public  schools,  240. 

Fleury's  Ecclesiastical  History,  237. 

Flogging,  87. 

Flowers,  love  of,  155, 368. 

Foundationers  of  Rugby  school,  338. 

Fox  How,  153,  352,  482. 

Franklin,  Sir  John,  282. 

France,  309,  460,  465,  467. 

Freemasonry,  393. 

Froude*s  Remains,  324. 

Gains,  Institutes  of,  268,  289. 

Gell,  J.  P.,  255.— Appointed  principal 

of  a  college  in  Van  Diemen  s  Land, 

336  —Letter  from,  435. 
Geology,  35, 344. 
Germany,  453,  460. 
Gibbon,  139. 
Girls,  education  of,  384. 


Gladstone  on  Church  and  State.  335. 

on  Church  Principles,  ^3. 

Goethe,  294. 

Grammars,  240,  298. 

Greek  History,  137. 

Greece,    influence    of^    247. — Ancient 

and  modern,  389. 
Grotius,  237. 
Guizot,  384,  460. 

Hampden,  Rev.  Dr.,  38,  261,  273. 
Hannibal,  like  Nelson, 388. — Hismarcb, 

402. 
Hare,  Rev.  Augustas,  35. — His  deatli, 

228. 

~  Archdeacon,  35. 

Hawkins,  Rev.  Dr.,  39. — ^Prediction  en 

the  election  at  Rugby,  55. — ^Bempten 

Lectures,  126,  375. 
Hearn,  Rev.  James,  44. 
Hebrew,  attempts  to  learn,  243,  331. 
Hebrews,  Epistle  to,  doubts  respecting, 

329. 
Hertford  Reformer,  letters  to,  327,  353;. 
Heresy,  221,  222. 
Herodotus,  34,  104,  458. 
Hey's  Lectures,  237. 
Homer,  105. 
Hooker,  292. 
Hull,  W.  W.,  35. 

Idolatry,  279,  297,  468. 

Illyrians,  235. 

Impartiality  in  religion,  294. 

India,  interest  in,  60,  361,  420. 

Influence  over  scholars,  122. 

Innocent  HI.,  239, 413. 

Instruction,  95. 

Inscriptions,  478. 

Inspiration,  69,  143. 

Intellectual  united  with  moral  ezeel- 

lence,  96. 
Interpretation  of  Scripture,  143. — ^Essaj 

on,  177, 193. 
Intolerance,  209. 
Isle  of  Wight,  28,  281. 
Ireland,  64,  156,  231, 274,  277. 
Irvingism,  189,  267. 
Italy,  389,  468. 

Jacobinism,  132,215,  343,  478. 
James.  St.,  Epistle  of,  181. 
Jerusalem .  Bishopric  of,  401. 
Jesuits,  317. 

Jews,  admission  of  to  Parliament,  230, 
274,  275,  277.— Influence  of,  414. 

Keble,  Rev.  John,   32. — Advice    and 
letter  on  doubts,  36. — Christian  year. 


Laing  on  Norway,  354. 

Lamennais,  405. 

Law,  profoasion  of,  55, 996, 306,  380. 
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Lee,  Rer.  J.  P.,  340. 

Legends  of  Roman  History,  310,  311. 

Liberal  principles,  131,  253,  456. 

Lieber  on  education,  269,  302. 

Lightfoot,  237. 

Livy,  137,  171,  254,  403. 

London,  463. 

London  University,  263,  302,  306,  308, 

310,312,315,320,325. 
Lugano,  457. 

Macanlay,  T.  B.,322. 

Mahometanism,  473. 

Marriage  Bill,  282. 

Martyr8,  strong  feeling  towards,  140, 
401,  474. 

Masters,  assistant,  81. 

Mathematics,  99,  368,  369. 

Bfaterialism,  287. 

Maurice,  Rev.  F  ,  358,  428. 

Mechanics'  Institutes,  152, 227, 343, 353. 

Mediterranean,  455. 

Medicine,  277,  296,  306. 

Merivale,  Herman,  314. 

Millennium,  148,  190. 

Milman's  History  of  the  Jews,  172. 

Milton's  Satan,  468. 

Missionary,  call  to  be,  361. 

Moberly,  Rev.  Dr.,  79. — Letter  from, 
126. 

Mola  di  Gaeta,  475,  483. 

Modern  languages,  99. 

Modena,  479. 

Monte  Mario,  451. 

Mountain  scenery,  227,  284. 

Music,  368. 

Naples,  476- 

Niebuhr,  49,  138,  269,  356.— Visit  to, 
183,  459.— Death,  182.— Third  vol- 
ume, 222,  339.— Life  and  Letters,  339, 
363. 

Neutrality,  288. 

New  Zealand,  357. 

Newman,  Rev.  John  Henry,  261,  312, 
410. 

Newspaper  writing,  309,  361. 

Nonjurors,  317. 

Oaths,  384,  416. 

Old  Testament,  views  of,  142. 

Ordination,  40,  328,  350,  363. 

Oriel  College,  36. 

Orleans,  4^. 

Oscans,  269. 

Oxford  school  of  theology,  114, 259, 329, 

333,  353,  388,  407,  414,  428. 
Oxford,  29,  260,  285,  296, 372, 374,  376, 

389,  409. 
Oxford  examinations,  323. 
Ottery,  376. 

Padua,  171. 
Pantheon,  474. 


Papacy,  413,  478. 

Parly  Spirit,  133,  305. 

Paul,  St.,  Epistles  of,  140, 181, 269, 288, 

290,  426  — Journey  to  Rome,  475. 
Pearson  on  the  Creed,  384. 
Pestilences,  306. 
Physical  science,  277,  369. 
Pisa,  469. 
Pindar,  249. 
Plato,  254,  257 
Poetry  in  education,  166,  284. 
Pole's  Synopsis,  237. 
Politics.  131,  478. 
Political  rights,  356. 
Political  economists,  355. 
Poly  bius.  254. 
PoDular  principles,  132,  246,  253,  353, 

Pompeii,  476. 

Pompey,  139. 

Poor,  intercourse  with,  152, 198,  288. 

Poor  Law,  New,  291,  334. 

Prayers  in  Rugby  school,  438. 

Price  B  ,  letter  from,  47, 141. 

Priesthood,  doctrine  of,  146,  229,  286, 
290,  293,  356,  375.  382,  394,  464,  475, 
482.  484. 

Private  schools.  247. 

Privilege  question,  363. 

Professorship  at  Oxford,  409. 

Prophets,  use  of,  181. 

Prophecy,  early  views  of,  66. — Two 
Sermons  on,  144,  327, 358,  360,  370. 

Prussia,  King  of,  371. 

Public  schools,  state  of,  77, — Constitu- 
tion of,  83.— Change  in,  125. 

Quakers,  267. 

Railways,  463. 
Randall,  Rev.  James,  35. 
Rationalism,  286, 298, 377. 
Reactions,  335. 
Record  Newspaper.  180. 
Reform  Bill,  185. 186,462. 
Reformation  in  England, 66,  226,412. 
Revolution,  French,  66,  179. — Second 

French  Revolution,  170, 173, 183. 
Rieti,  476. 
Rivers,  454. 
Robespierre,  279. 
Roman  History,  27,  49, 136— Plan  of, 

296,  335. — Motives  in  undertaking  it, 

49.— 1st  volume  of,  320,  369, 371, 377, 

385,  387. 
Rome,  visits  to,  50,  449,  469.— Advice 

on  visiting,  323. 
Roman  Empire,  475. 
. Catholicism,    68,    164,    406.— 

Abroad,  448,  451,  464, 483. 
Catholic     Relief    Act,    157.— 

Pamphlet  in  defence  of,  157,  275. 
Rolbe  on  the  Church,  313. 
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Rugby  Magazine,  237, 257. 
Rugby,  150, 320, 370,  389,  395. 
Russia,  374. 

Sacraments,  administration  of,  286. 

Sacrifice,  Eucharistic,  393. 

Salon,  341. 

Sanderson  on  Government,  312. 

Sanscrit,  377. 

Savigny,  452. 

Scaliger.483. 

Skepticism,  250,  324. 

Schism,  164,  228,  396. 

Scotch  Presbyterian  Church,  461. 

Scripture  teaching,  106. — Reading  of, 
118.— Translation  of  in  France,  483. 

Swiss,  479. 

Switzerland,  480. 

Sectarianism,  145,  238. 

Sermons  at  Rugby,  113. — Ist  volume, 
63,  75.— 2nd,  112,  175.— 3rd,  209.— 
4th,  329,  385,  393.— 5th,  401. 

Shakspeare,  284. 

Sheffield  Courant  Letters,  176,  188. 

Sixth  Form  in  Public  Schools,  89. 

Selwyn,  Bishop,  407,  420. 

Slavery,  335,  351, 479.— In  West  Indies, 
65. 

Southey,  271,  386. 

State  services,  371. 

Stephen,  James,  405. 

Strauss,  289,  347. 

Strype,  237. 

Subscription,  difficulties  of,  228,  350, 
367,  371,  406. 

Succession,  Apostolical.  (See  Priest- 
hood.) 

Supremacy  of  the  King,  356,  378. 

Taylor,  Isaac,  353. 

. ,  Jeremy,  292. 

Te  Deum,  love  for,  110. 


Theological  reading,  237, 344.— rPlan  for 

review,  239. 
Thirlwall's  Greece,  358. 
Thucydides,  fondness  for,  34.— Edition 

of,  49,   68,  137,  156,   304.— Seoond 

edition  of,  327. 
Tongues,  gift  of,  189,  267. 
Toulon,  343. 

Tracts  for  the  Times,  228,  280. 
Tract  90,  330,  406. 
Tradition,  266,  317. 
Translation,  104.— Of  the  Bible,  225. 
Transportation,  343, 
Travelling,  452,  480. 

Journals,  448. 

Tucker,  Rev.  J.,  211,  397. 

Unitarianism,  162,  200,  214,  230,  399, 

340,  464. 
Useful  Knowledge  Society,  175, 187. 
Utilitarianism,  285. 

Van  Diem  en  *s  Land,  College  in,  336, 

368,  387,  392. 
Venice,  171.        * 
VivA  voce  Examinations,  319. 

Warminster,  25,  26,  27,  28. 

War,  horror  of,  210,  374,381,  481. 

Wardenship  of  Manchester  declined, 
372 

Weather,  interest  in,  301. 

Wellington,  Duke  of,  dispatches,  301. 

Welsh,  study  of,  366. 

Whately,  Rev.  Dr,  39,  192,  223,  269. 
— Prediction  at  Oriel  election,  39. — 
Elevation  to  the  see  of  Dublin,  192. 

Wills,  458. 

Winchester,  26,  282. 

Wordsworth,  33,  195.— Degree  at  Ox- 
ford, 327,  341 
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PublMed  by  D.  App'eton  ^  Company. 

THE  STANDARD  PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  FRENCH 
AND  ENGLISH  LANGUAGES.  Part  I.  French  and  English;  Part  II. 
English  and  French.     By  Gabriel  Snrenne,  F.  A.  S.  E.    One  volnrae  12mo. 

This  naw  and  eomplata  Dictionary  embrace!  many  valuable  improTementa.  lU  plan  ii  on  the 
principle  of  Reid*«  new  Dictionary  of  the  Enfltih  Lanfaage,  which  haabeen  lo  favorably  .receiv* 
9d  by  American  Scholan. 

OLLENDORFF'S  NEW  METHOD  OF  LEARNING  TO  READ,  WRITE 
AND  SPEAK  THE  ITALIAN  LANGUAGE.  With  addiUons  and  cor- 
rections,  by  Felix  Foresti,  Professor  of  the  Italian  Language  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  New- York.     One  vol.  l2mo. 

OLLENDORFF'S  NEW  METHOD  OF  LEARNING  TO  READ,  WRITE 
AND  SPEAK  THE  GERMAN  LANGUAGE.  To  which  is  added  a 
systematic  outline  of  the  ditferent  Parts  of  Speech,  their  inflection  and  use, 
with  full  Paradigms,  and  a  complete  table  of  Irregular  Verbs.  By  G.  J. 
Adler,  A.  B.  One  neat  vol.  12mo.  Price  (1  50. 
iM.  Ollendorff 'i  ayitem  commenda  itself  aa  the  beat,  nay  the  only  oiu  of  the  kind,  to  all  whode- 

aire  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  language.    It  ia  faat  auperaeding  all  othen,  both  on  the  Con> 

tinent,  in  England,  and  the  United  Statea. 

A  KEY  TO  THE  EXERCISES  OF  OLLENDORFF'S  GERMAN  GRAM- 
MAR.    One  volume  12mo.,  uniform  with  the  Grammar.    Price  75  cents. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE;  containing  the 
Pronunciation,  Etymology,  and  Explanation  of  all  Words  authorized  by  em- 
inent writers  ;  to  which  are  addca  a  Vocabulary  of  the  Roots  of  English 
Words,  and  an  accented  list  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Scripture  Proper  Names. 
By  Alexander  Reid,  A.  M.,  Rector  of  the  Circus  School,  Edinburgh.  With 
a  Critical  Preface  by  Henry  Reed,  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.    One  vol.  12mo.,  of  near  600  pages,  $1. 

The  attention  of  Profeaaoi^,  Studentu,  Tatora,  and  Heade  of  Familieo  ii  lolieited  to  this  volume. 
Notwtthitanding  its  compact  aizo  and  distinctneia  of  type,  it  comprises /orty  iKousand  words.  In 
addition  to  the  correct  orthoepy,  this  manual  of  words  contains  four  vnluable  improvements: 

L  The  primitive  word  ia  given,  and  then  follow  the  immediate  derivatives  in  alphabetical  or- 
der, with  the  part  of  speech  appended. 

II.  Aflor  tiie  primitive  word  is  inserted  the  original  term  whence  it  ia  formed,  with  the  name 
of  the  langua^  from  which  it  ia  derived. 

III.  There  is  subjoined  a  Vocabulary  of  the  Roots  of  English  words,  by  which  the  accurals 
purport  of  them  is  instantly  discoverable. 

IV.  An  accented  List,  to  the  number  of  fifteen  thotnand,of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Scripture  Pro- 
per Names,  is  added. 

LECTURES  ON  MODERN  HISTORY.    By  Thomas  Arnold,  D.  D.     With 
an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Prof.  Henry  Reed.    One  vol.  I2mo.,  $1  25. 
The  distinguished  topics  which  these  admirsble  Lecturea  comprise  are  rich  in  thought  and  wis- 
dom, and  furnish  an  exuberant  source  of  study  and  mental  and  moral  improvement    The  notes 
of  Prof.  Reed  are  extremely  valuable  and  judicious. 

GENERAL  HISTORY  OF  CIVILIZATION  IN  EUROPE.  From  the 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  French  Revolution.  By  M.  Guizot,  late 
Professbr  of  History,  now  Prime  Minister  of  France.  With  occasional  Notes 
by  C.  S.  Henry,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  History  in  the  Univer 
sity  of  the  city  of  New- York.    One  volume  l2mo.,  Price  ^l. 

**  M.  Guizot,  in  bis  instractive  Lectures,  has  given  as  an  epitome  of  modem  history,  distia 
fuished  by  all  the  merit  which,  in  another  department,  renders  Blackstone  a  subject  of  such 
peculiar  and  unbounded  pralae— a  work  closely  condensed,  including  nothing  useless,  omitting 
nothing  essential  J  written  with  grace,  and  conceived  and  arranged  with  eonsummaie  ability." 

A  MANUAL  OF  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  HISTORY;  comprising,  I 
Amdent  HiMtory,  containing  the  Political  History,  Geographical  Position,  and  Social  Sute  of  the 
Principal  Nations  of  Antiquity,  carefully  digested  from  the  Ancient  Writera,and  illustrated  by 
the  diseoveries  of  Modem  Scholars  and  Travellers. 

II.  Modern  Hisiorf,  containing  th*)  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  prineipal  European  Nations,  their 
Political  History,  and  the  Changes  in  their  Social  Condition,  with  a  History  of  the  Colonies 
founded  by  Europeans.  By  W.  Cooke  Taylor.  LL.  D.,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Revised, 
with  additions  on  American  History,  bv  C.  S.  Henry,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  History  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  N.  Y.  One  handsome  vol.  8vo.  of  800  pages,  $3  35.  *«*  '  or  convenience  as  a  claas-book, 
tbo  Ancient  or  Modern  portion  can  be  had  in  separate  volumes. 

This  Manual  of  History,  is  already  adopted  aa  a  text-book  in  Harvard,  Columbia,  Yale,  Now 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Brown  Uuir  initios,  and  several  leading  Aoademioa. 


200f  Broadwayj  New-Yorkj  March  1846. 
D.  APPLETON  &  CO. '8  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


HISTORY  OF  JTEW  JfETHERLAJfD^ 

Or,  NEW-YORK  UNDER  THE  DUTCH. 

By  E.  B   0*Callaghan,  M.  D. 

One  handioma  8vo.  Tolumo,  price  $9  50. 

II. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ROME. 

FROM   THE   EARLIEST   PERIOD. 

By  Thomas  ^rnoldj  D.  D., 

Late  Head  Maiier  of  Rugby  School,  and  Regiui  Profeaaor  of 

Hiatory  in  the  Univeraitv  of  Oxford. 
Tha  three  volumes  of  the  last  London  edition  ripbintxd  sv- 
TIKI  in  iwo  handaome  8to.  volumea.     Price  $5. 

III. 

THIKO   SDITIOH. 

HISTORY  OF  OREGO^r  AJ^D  CALIFORJ^IA, 
AND  THE  OTHER  TERRITORIES  ON  THE  NORTH- 

WEST  COAST  OP  NORTH  AMERICA. 
Accompanied  with  a  Geographical  View  and  Map  of  thoae 
oountriea,  and  a  number  of  Documents  as  proofs  and  illua- 
trationa  of  the  history. 

By  Robert  Greenhoto, 

Translator  and  Librarian  to  the  Depaitm4>nt  of  State  of  U.  S. 

One  handsome  8vo.  volume.    Price  $9  50. 

IV. 

AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OP 

CHRISTIAN  DOCTRIJfE 

By  the  Ret.  John  Henry  AVtrmax, 

Author  of  'Parochial  Sermons,*'  "Lectures  on  Justiflca- 

tlon,»»  etc.  etc.  "  , 

One  ToIiune,8vo.,  paper  cover,  price  50  cents ;  cloth  75centa. 

▼. 
A  POPULAR  AND  PRACTICAL  INTRODUCTION  TO 

LAW  STUDIES, 
And  to  eveiy  department  of  the  Legal  Profession,  civil,  crimi- 
nal, and  ecclesiastical.    With  an  account  uf  the  state  of 
Law  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  occasional  illostrations 
firom  American  law. 

By  Samuel  Warren^  F.  R.  S. 

Second  edition,  entirely  remodelled,  rewritten,  and  greatly 

enlarged,  with  an  American  appendix. 

One  handsome  6vo.  volume  of  750  pages.    $3  50. 

VI. 

CARVS  DAJTTE 
THB  VISION  OF  HELL,  PURGATORY,  AND  PARA- 
DUE,  OF  DANTE  ALIGHIERL 
Translated  by  Rev.  Henry  Cary,  A.  M. 
A  new  edition,  corrected,  with  the  Life  of  Dante,  Chronolo- 
gical View  of  his  age,  additional  Notes  and  Index. 
One  eleffant  volume,  l€mo.,  with  a  finely  engraved  Portrait, 
and  Illustrations  from  Flaxman's  designs,  foiming  a 
part  of  the  "  Cabinet  Sdition  of  Standard  Poets."     %i,  50. 

VII. 
PURITAmSM. 
OR  A  CHURCHMANS  DEFENCE  AGAINST  ITS  AS- 
PERSIONS, 
By  an  appeal  to  its  own  history. 
By  Thomas  W.  Coit,  D.  D. 
Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  New  Rochelle. 
One  vol.  19mo.  500  pages.    $1  50. 

VIII. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE 

orr 

HEALTHY  SIT/JV. 
With  rules  for  the  Medical  and  Domestic  treatment  of  Cuta- 
neous Diseases. 

By  Erasmus  Wilson,  F.  R.  S. 

One  vol.  ]3mo.  illustrated.    $1. 

IX. 

THB  COMPLETE  WORKS  OF  THE  LEARNED  \ND 

JUDICIOUS  DIVINE, 

RICHARD  HOOKER. 

With  an  account  of  u's  Life  and  Death, 

By  Isaac  Walton. 

BDITIO   BY   RBV.  JOHN   XIBBLB 

With  a  complete  Index  of  the  Texts  of  Scripture,  prepared 
expressly  for  this  edition. 
Three  vols,  of  Oxford  edition  in  9  vols.  8vo.    $4  00. 

X. 

THB  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF 

MRS.  HEMAJfS. 

raOM   THB   LAST  BItOLIflH    BOTtOK. 

Edited  by  her  Sister. 
Two  ele^ntly  printed  volumes,  iOno.    Illuatrat«d  with  Bteal 
engravings,    9  50. 


XI. 

HISTORY  OF  GERMAyY, 
FROM  THB  EARLIEST  PERIOD  TO  TBS  PIBOT  I 

TIME. 

By  Frederick  Kohhrousdi, 

Chief  of  the  Board  of  Edoeation  for  the  Kiogdoiefninwi.  ' 

and  late  Professor  of  History  in  the  Poly  techeie  9<kod. 
Translated  from  tlie  last  German  ediiicM,  bf  Jaasf  D.Baa   i 
One  elegant  8vo.  volume  of  500  pages,  with  cosplsie  inin. 
bound  in  cloth,  1  50. 

Xlt. 

APPLETOirS  LITERJJRY  MISCELLAXf. 

A  !CXW  SBSIBS  Or  CBOICB  aooBs. 

No.  I  GERTRUDE,  a  Tale,  bv  th*  author  of  "Asf  l■^ 
herl."  Edited  by  Rev.  W.  Sewell,  &  a  Oae  Dsrtiri- 
ume,  IStmo.    Paper  cover,  50  cents,  cloth  75  ceeia. 

IL  k.  IIL  The  "  Waverly**  of  luly^I  PROMESSI  9QS, 
or,  Tbe  Betrothed  Lovers.  TtnosUicd  fresa  the  bahntf 
Mansoni.    Paper  cover  $1,  cloth  ^1  SO. 

IV.  MEMOIRS  OF  AN  AMElftCAN  LADY,by]lis^<k«> 
of  Laggan.    Ond  volume  paper  50  centa,  ekah  Ti  eoo. 

V.  THE  LIFE  OF  SCHILLER,  bj  Thorns  CkilyliL  A 
new  edition,  revised  by  ihe  author.  0»e  voIbbk,1&»>, 
cloth  75  cents,  paper  cover  50  eenta. 

VI  ic  VIT  SKETCHES  OF  MODERN  UTERATOS 
AND  UTBRARY  MEN,(belngaGaJJeryorUi>ni7P» 
traits.)  by  George  Gilfittan.  Repriatcd  lotire  §nm  m 
London  edition.  Two  vols.  ISiiio. ;  fwper  cover  fl.«rfes 
volumes  in  one,  oloth  $1 25. 

VIII  fc  IX.  HISTORY  OF  THE  E^'GUSO  RBYOUB- 
TION,  by  F.  Guixot,  trmoalated  bj  Was.  fiaxiitt.  hV 
8va.  $1  00,  cloth  f  I  95. 

XVIIf. 

THE  BOOK  OF  USEFUL  KNOWLEDfi& 
A  CYCLOPJEDIA  OF 
SIX  THOUSAJ^D  PRACTICAL  RECEIPTS. 
And  collateral  information  in  the  .\rfa.  Ma— fsaaMi.MJ 
Tradea ;  Including  Medicine,  PharoMej.  aad  Dsmm 
Economy,  designed  as  a  compeadious  Book  of  Rsfereesii' 
the  Manufacturer,  Tradeaman,  Amatenx,  asd  BsaA  d 
Families. 

By  Arnold  James  CooUy^   Practicml  OkemisL 

Illustrated  with  numerous  wood  eagraringa.    F€fmia|«i 

handsome  volume,  8vo. ,  of  650  pafea.    Fnee  $1 95  btmL 


A  NEW  METHOD  OF  LEARNTTTG  TO  R£ADl  WHIR 
AND  SPEAK 

THE  GERMAJf  LANGUAGE. 
By  H.  G.  OUemdarf^ 
Professor  of  the  Germaa  Lanc«afa. 
Revised,  with  large  addiUona,  by  Gewfa  Adlor,  A.  B.,Br*i 
University  of  the  City  of  New- York. 

One  volume  19mo.    $(  50. 


THE   CHRISTMAS  HOLYDATS  IX  ROMl 

By  Rev.  Wm.  Ingroham  Kip^  M.  A^ 

Author  of  **The  Double  Witnesa  of  the  Chwch."  **Tk 

LenUn  Fast,"  dtc.    One  handeo—  ISsaow    nhiBi     $1. 

XXI. 

THE  MASS  AJ^D  RUBRICS 
OF   THE   ROMAN   CATHOLIC    CBFRCB. 
Translated  Into  English,  with  i 

By  Rev.  John  R.  Cotter.,  Jf.  J., 
Author  of  **  auestkma  on  St.  Matthew  aa4  other  i 
One  neat  18mo.  volome,  cloth.    Prioc  38  eaHk 

XXII. 

(The  United  Sutes  GovenuBCDt  BeyoctJ 

NARRATIVE  OF  THE  EXPLORIXG  ESFE 

DITIOJf  TO  THE  ROCKY  MO CJfTJLXM 

in  the  year  1849,  and  to 

OREGON  AND  NORTH  CAUFORMA 

in  the  j^n  180-4. 
By  BrevU-CapUin  J.  C 
Of  the  Topofraphieal  I 

ReDoblished  fVom  tbe  official  eofy  ni<«Ml  to  to  pi^  ^ 

the  United  Sutes  Senate. 
Om  voloflM  of  over  flOO  uaaaa 


D.  Appleton  fy    Company's  Publleattohs. 
ILLUSTRATED    STANDARD    POETS, 

Tb*  fbUowingeditiofM  of  Staodard  Poeto  are  illoitrated  with  nuineroai  nteel  en«raTing*,  and  niiiform  in  size  and  ityla, 

and  may  be  had  in  all  variellos  of  binding. 

▲    NEW,    COMPLETE,    AND     PORTABLE     EDITION    OP 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  FELICIA  HEMANS. 

Frioted  enilra  from  the  latt  London  edition.    EDITED  RY  HER  SISTER.    IlloBtrated  with  ten  ftool  ongnvinci. 

Two  YoI>.  16mo.  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  $^  SO.    Silk,  gilt  leavee,  %K,    Morocco,  extra,  $5. 

Thlj  ia  tho  only  edition  of  the  complete  Works  of  Mrs.  Homaos,  publtihed  in  this  country,  which  oontaina  the  entiN 

Works  aa  Edited  by  her  Sister. 


SCOTT'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 

*1m  Poetical  Works  ef  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart— Containing 
Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  Marmion,  Lady  of  the  Lake, 
I>on  Roderick.  Rokeby,  Ballads,  Lyiics,  and  Songs,  with 
a  Life  of  the  Author.  1  toI.  16mo.  cloth,  $1  S5  j  silk,  83; 
morocco,  extra,  |9  50. 

COWPER'S  COMPLETE  POETICAL 
WdRKS. 

rba  eomplote  Poetical  Works  of  Wm.  Cowper.  Esq.,  includ- 
ing the  Hymns  waA  TranaUti<nis  from  Mad.  Onion,  Milton, 
&e.,  and  Adam,  a  Sacred  Drama,  from  the  Italian  of  Bat- 
tiata  Andreini  j  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  by  the  Rev. 
Henry  Stebbing,  A.  fif.  Two  elegantly  printed  Totumes, 
800  pages,  16mo.  cloth,  %l  75  ;  silk,  83  50,  or  1  vol.  cloth, 
$1  90.    Do.  silk,  93  S&    Morocco  extra,  1  vol.  $3. 


MILTON'S  COMPLETE  POETICAL 
WORKS. 

The  complete  Poetical  Works  of  John  Milton,  with  Explan» 
tory  Notes  and  the  Life  of  the  Author,  by  Rot.  Henry  Steb- 
bing, A.  M.    Beautifully  illustrated.    1  vol.  16mo  cloth,  $1 
35 ;  silk,  $8 ;  morocco  extra,  $9  50. 
The  Latin  and  Italian  Poems  are  included  in  this  edition. 

BURNS'S  COMPLETE  POETICAL 
WORKS. 

The  complete  Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Bums,  with  explan- 
atory and  Glossarral  Note«,  and  a  Life  of  the  Author,  by 
James  Cume,  M.  D  1  vol.  16mo.  cloth,  $1  35 }  silk,  f3 } 
morocco  extra,  f3  50. 


THE   POEMS    OF  DANTE. 

COMPRISING  THE  VISION  OP  HELL,  PURGATORY,  AND  PARADISE. 

7Van«faad  fry  (A«  Reo,  Henry  Gary,  A  M. 

With  a  Lifo  of  Dante,  Chrmiologieal  View  of  his  Age,  Additional  Notes  and  Index.    Illustrated  with  TWELVE 

STEEL  ENGRAVINGS,  from  designs  by  JOHN  FLAXMAN,  R.  A.,  and  a  6nely  engraved  Portrait. 

One  elegantly  printed  volume,  l6mo.     Price  $1  50  cloth ;  calf,  neat,  $3  35 ;  silk,  $8  35 ;  Turkey  morocco,  $9  50. 

This  atandaid  elaasic  is  now  for  the  first  time  presented  to  the  American  pnblic  in  a  style  worthy  of  ita  intrinsic  merits. 

SOUTHEY— THE  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS 

Of  Bobert  Southej,  Esq.,  LL.  D.     The  ten  ▼oliime  London  edition,  in  one  elegant  volume,  royal 
8yo.,  with  a  fine  portrait  and  vignette,  $3  50  cloth;  calf  extra,  $5  ;  Turkey  morocco,  ^6. 
The  beanties  of  Mr.  Soathey*s  poetry  are  such,  that  this  edition  can  hardly  fail  to  find  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  man 
Ibad  of  elegant  UterEtOfO.~£e{«e(i£  lUoww. 

A  COMPLETE  MINIATURE  LIBRARY. 

Comprising  the  best  Works  of  the  most  approved  Authors,  in  Prose  and  Poetry,  published  in  an  elegant 
form^  with  a  beauttful  Frontispiece  to  each.      The  following  are  comprised  in  the  series: 

I«ALLAH  ROOKH.    By  Thomas  Moore. 37X 

IRISH  MELODIBS 37)i 

NIGHT  THOUGHTS.    By  Thos.  Young 37>i 

HISTORY  OP  RASSELAS.    By  Dr.  Johnson 37>^ 

PRIVATE  DEVOTIONS.     By  Hannah  More 3U 

PRACTICAL  PIETY.    Bv  Hannah  More 75 

BONGS  OF  THK  AFFECTIONS.    By  Mrs.  Henians..3l3^ 
USEFUL  LETTER  WRITER.    Compiled  from   the  best 

aources 37X 

SACRA  FRIVATA,     By  Bishop  Wikon. 31J^ 


THE  SEASONS.      By  James  Thomson. 37>< 

GEMS  FROM  AMBkICAN    POETS 37)^ 

VICAR  OF  WAKBFI ELU.    Bv  Oliver  Goldsmith 37^ 

ESSAYS  ON  VARIOUS  SUBJECTS.      By  Oliver  Gold- 
smith  37X 

EXILES  OF  SIBERIA.    By  Madame  Cotton 3U 

PURE  GOLD      Br  Eminent  Writers 31J^ 

PAUL  AND  VIRGINIA.    By  Sl  Pierre 31Jitf 

SCRIPTURE  PROMISES.    By  SamM  Clarke,  D.  U....S7^ 
COURSE  OP  TIM£.    By  Robert  Poliok 37X 

TOKEN  OF  LOVE. 
TOKEN  OF  REMEMBRANOE.      TOKEN  OP  FRIENDSHIP. 
TOKEN  OF  AFFECTION.         TOKEN  OF  THE  HEART. 

Eaeh  ▼olome  consitta  of  appropriate  poetical  extracts  ftom  the  principal  writers  of  the  day.    97  j<  each. 

The  Library  may  be  had  in  an  elegant  morocco  case,  with  glass  door,  forming  a  beauiifol  and 
useful  ornament  for  the  Parlor  Table. — ^Price  $10,  or  smaller  size,  $5. 


CHURCHMAN'S  LIBRARY. 


The  Tolomee  ofthif  ieriei 


triei  are  elenntly  printed,  nniformly  in  etyle,  and  highly  recommended  by  the 
Biabope  and  Clergy  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Cfaareh. 


HOOK>-TbeCroM  of  Christ  16mo 6b2X 

rVES-Tbe  Apostles'  Doctrine  and  Fellowship.  16mo...e2X 
OGILBY'S  Lectorea  on  the  Church  of  England  and  America. 

16mo so  75 

MARSHALL'S  Notes  on  Episcopacy.    Edited  by    Wain- 

wriffht.     19nao $1  25 

0P£NCER*S  Christian  Instructed  in  the  ways  of  the  Gospel 

andthto  Church.    16idow $1  25 

NEWMAN'S  Sennonson  subjects  of  the  Day.  15hno...$l  SS 

MANNING  on  the  Unity  of  the  Church.  16mo $1  00 

A  KEMPI8,  of  the  Imiution  of  Christ,  complete.  16mo.$l  00 

811  ERLOCR*S  Practical  Christian.    16mo $  1  00 

SPINCRE'S  Hanoal  of  Private  DevoUon.    Itaio $1  00 

WILSON'S  Sacra  Private.   Complete.    16ffi0 $100 

V  HURTON'S  History  of  the  Early  English  Church. ....  $1  00 
'  LYRA   APOSTOLIC  A.    From  the  Fifth  Oxford  edition. 

Itee #0  75 


PAGET'S  Tales  of  the  Village.     3  vols.  16. $1  75 

SUTTON'S  Disce  Vivere,  Learn  to  Live.    I6mo. fl  00 

on  the  Sacrament.    I6mo tl  00 

. Disce  Mori,  Learn  lo  Die.  16mo fl  00 

THOUG  HTS  in  Past  Yearn.   Poetry.  16mo $1  95 

CHRISTMAS  BELLS,  and  other  Poems.    16mo $0  75 

TAYLOR'S  Golden  Grove.    16mo 0  50 

TAYLOR'S  Episcopacy  Asserted  and  Maintained. 

lOfflo fl  00 

KIP'S  Double  Witness  of' the  Church.       Second  edition. 

ISmo ..$1  00 

GRESLEY'S  Portrait  of  an  English  Churchman $0  75 

EVANS'S   Rectory  of  Valehead.      16mo $0  75 

*«*  Most  of  the  volnmoacan  be  had  in  handsome  morooo* 
biadioes,  pilce  from  $1 75  to  |8  00  each. 


J 


STANDARD    EPISCOPAL    WORKS 

Published  by  D,  Appleton  Sf  Co,,  NeuhYorh. 


THE  KINGDOM  OF  CHRIST; 

Or,  HinU  respecting  the  Principles,  Constitution, 
and  Ordinances  of  the  Catholic  Church.  By 
Frederick  Denison  Maurice,  M.  A.,  Chaplain  of 
Guy's  Hospital,  Professor  of  English  Literature 
and  History,  King's  College,  London.  One 
elegant  octavo  volume  of  600  pages.    $2  50. 

PALMER'S  TREATISE  ON  THE 
CHURCH. 

A.  Treatise  on  the  Church  of  Christ.  Designed 
chiefly  for  the  use  of  Students  in  Theology.  By 
the  Rev.  Wm.  Palmer,  M.  A.,  of  Worcester 
College,  Oxford.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  the 
Right  Rev.  W.  R.  Whiltinghara,  D.  D.,  Biehop 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Dio- 
cese of  Maryland.  Twro  volumes,  8vo.,  hand- 
somely printed.     ^. 

PAROCHIAL  SERMONS. 

By  John  Henry  Newman,  B.  D.,  Fellow  of  Oriel 
College  and  Vicar  of  St.   Mary  the  Virgin's,  | 
Oxford.    The  six  volumes  of  the  London  edi- 
tion complete  in  two  elegant  8vo.  volumes  of 
upwards  of  600  pages  each.     J5. 

BURNET'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  RE- 
FORMATION. 

The  History  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Church  o^ 
England,  by  Gilbert  Burnet,  D.  D.,  late  Lord 
Bishop  of  Salisbury-  with  the  Collection  of 
Records  and  a  copious  Index,  revised  and  cor- 
rected, with  additional  Notes  and  a  Preface,  by 
the  Rev.  E.  Nares,  D  D.,  late  Professor  of  Mo- 
dern History  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Il- 
lustrated with  a  frontispiece  and  twenty-three 
portraits,  forming  four  8vo.  volumes.     $8. 

Cheap  edition,  without  the  Records,  3  volumes, 
8vo.    $2  50. 

BURNET  ON  THE  XXXIX.  ARTI- 
CLES. 

An  Exposition  of  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England,  by  Gilbert  Burnet,  D.  D., 
late  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  With  an  Appendix, 
containing  the  Augsburg  Confession,  Creed  of 
Pope  Pius  IV  ,  &c.  Revised  and  corrected, 
with  copious  Notes  and  additional  References, 
by  the  Rev,  James  R.  Page,  A  M.,  of  Queens 
College,  Cambridge.    One  vol.,  octavo.     $2. 

OQILBY  ON  LAY  BAPTISM. 

An  Outline  of  the  Argument  against  the  Validity 
of  Lay  Baptism.  By  John  D.  Ogilby,  D.  D., 
Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History.  One  vol., 
X2mo.    75  cts. 

PEARSON  ON  THE  CREED. 

An  Exposition  of  the  Creed,  by  John  Pearson, 
D.  D.,  late  Bishop  of  Cheater.  With  an  Ap- 
pendix, containing  the  principal  Greek  and 
Latin  Creeds.  Revised  and  corrected  by  the 
Rev.  W.  S.  Dobson,  M.  A.,  Peterhouse,  Cam- 
bridge.   One  handsome  8vo.  volume.    ^. 

THE    COMPLETE    WORKS   OF    RICHARD    HOOKER. 

WITH  AN  ACCOUNT  OP  HIS  LIFE  AND  DEATH,  BY  ISAAC  WALTON. 
ARRANaBD  B7  THE  BB7.  JOHN  KBBLE,  A.  ML 

WITH  A  COMPLETE  GENERAL  INDEX, 

TO  WHICH  IS  APPSNOKD  A9  IITDEl  OF  TEXTS  OF  8CRIPTURB  PREPARED  EXPRESSLY  FOR  THIS  SlMriOF* 

Three  volumes  of  Oxford  edition  in  two  handsome  Svo.  volumes.     Price  #4. 


MAQEE  ON  ATONEMENT  AND 
SAORIFICE. 

Discourses  and  Disserutions  on  the  Scriptsnl 
Doctrines  of  Atonement  and  Sacrifice,  and  m 
the  principal  Arguments  adraneed,  aad  tke 
mode  of  Reasoning  emploTed  by  the  OppoaeBtt 
of  those  Doctrines  as  held  by  tlie  EstabtiiM 
Church.  By  the  late  most  Rer.  Wm.  Ha^ps. 
D.  D  ,  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  Two  TolaDM, 
royal  8vo.,  beautifully  printed.     $5, 

THE  PRIMITIVE  DOCTRINE  OF 
ELECTION; 

Or,  an  Historical  Inquiry  into  the  Ideality  nd 
Causation  of  Scriptural  Election,  as  n€tini 
and  maintained  m  th»  Primitire  Chaich  at 
Christ.  By  George  Stanley  Faber,  B.D^so- 
Ihor  of  "  Difficulties  of  Romanism,*'  "Difical- 
ties  of  Infidelity,"  &o.  Conoplete  in  one  rel- 
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Pkofetfenr-snppl^ant  k  la  Faculty  des  Lettres,  Professeur  k   I'EcoIe  Nonnale,  Chef  de  la  Sec- 
tion Historique  aux  Archives  da  Rojaume. 

TRANSLATED  BT  O.  H.  SMITH,  F.  6.  S.,  &e. 

The  celebrity  of  this  work  on  the  Continent,  and  the  want  in  English  Literature  of  a  good 
History  of  France^haveindoced  the  publishers  to  introduce  it  to  the  American  public  at  a  price 
within  the  means  of  all. 

,%  It  is  designed  to  publish  the  work  in  monthly  parts,  (or  oflener  if  possible.)  Two 
parts  of  the  American  edition  containing  a  volume  of  the  Pans,  at  one-third  the  cost.  The 
whole  work  will  probablj  make  sixteen  Nos.,  and  bind  in  four  octavo  volumes. 

OPINIONS  OF  HIGH  CRITICAL  AUTHORITIES. 
From  Uie  Foreign  Claarterly  Roview,  Vol.  L.    No. 

**M.  Michelet,  whose  Historical  labors  both  on  Ancient  and  Modern  topics  have  long  ren- 
dered him  a  great  favorite  with  the  French  public,  is  placed  in  one  of  the  most  enviable  situa- 
tions that  an  nistorian  can  hold,  as  chief  of  the  Historical  Section  in  the  Archives  du  Royaume 
— all  the  riches  of  this  immense  establishment  are  in  his  own  keeping;  and  this  circumstance, 
added  to  his  honorable  position  of  Professor  of  History  for  France,  puts  him  at  once  at  the 
head  of  the  historical  portion  of  his  own  countrymen.  To  the  accumulated  stores  of  a  life  of 
continual  research  he  adds  the  precious  acquirements  of  a  most  accomplished  modern  linguist, 
and  a  well  read  scholar  in  the  tongues  of  classical  antiquity ;  he  possesses  unwearied  powers 
of  application,  and  is  one  of  the  most  conscientious  searchers  of  original  documents  that  is  any 
where  to  be  met  with.  ,  .  .  The  highly  poetical  and  religious  turn  of  mind  of  this  author  leads 
him  to  place  every  thing  in  new  and  original  points  of  view;  his  descriptions  are  accurate, 
full  of  details,  and  eminently  graphic.  AAer  quoting  passages  from  the  author's  work,  the  re- 
▼iewer  says :  These  passages,  which  we  have  cited  at  considerable  length  in  order  to  make 
the  reader  more  fully  acquainted  with  M.  Miche let's  style,  are  too  beautiful,  too  dramatic,  to 
need  much  comment  of  our  own.  We  need  only  say  that  the  same  strain  of  poesy  pervades 
almost  every  page  of  his  book;  that  as  the  reader  turns  over  leaf  afler  leaf  he  finds  new  views 
opening  to  his  sight,  new  methods  of  treating  matters  of  previously  well  known  historical  ce- 
lebrity, and  every  where  the  most  cheering  and  amiable  display  of  candor,  moderation,  and 
conscientious  judgment.  It  is  impossible  to  peruse  these  volumes  without  feeling  a  regard  for 
the  author  that  increases  the  farther  we  advance  in  them." 

*'  Michelet's  History  has  only  to  be  translated  to  become  one  of  the  most  popular  books 
ever  published.  The  author  is  a  man  of  the  highest  genius ;  his  erudition  is  wonderful,  and 
it  is  at  once  philosophic  and  dramatic,  uniting  the  severest  judgment  to  the  most  facile  and 
delicate  imagination.  His  history  is  thus  not  only  a  succession  of^faithful  picfires  but  a  series 
of  the  profoundest  deductions.  The  modern  French  school  of  history,  comprising  as  it  does, 
among  many  illustrious  names,  those  of  Thiers,  Guizot,  and  Thierry,  is  deservedly  acknow- 
ledged as  the  first  in  Europe,  and  at  the  head  of  it  we  should  certainly  place  Mens.  Michelet." 
— Monthly  MagaxvM. 

From  the  Edinbnrsb  Renew. 
**  W^at  reuoa  mdncei  the  educated  part  of  our  eoantrrmen  to  igiurA,  in  lo  determined  a  manner,  the  more  lolid 

goduetions  of  the  mott  active  national  mind  in  Europe,  and  to  limit  their  French  reading*  to  M.  De  Balsae  and  Eufene 
le,  there  would  be  some  diflBeully  in  precitely  determiniof.  Perhape  it  it  the  ancient  dread  of  French  frivolity  and 
■aperficiality.  If  it  be  the  former,  we  can  asiinre  them  that  there  ii  no  loiter  ground  for  inch  a  feeling:  if  the  latter, 
we  mnit  be  permitted  to  doubt  that  there  ever  was.  It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  whether,  as  some  affirm,  a  itrong 
religious  *  revival'  is  taking  place  in  France,  and  whether  such  a  phenomenon,  if  teal,  is  likely  to  be  permanent. 
There  is  at  least  a  decided  reaction  against  the  infidelity  of  the  last  age.  The  Voluirian  phitosoph^  is  looked  upon  as 
a  thing  of  the  yMt ;  one  of  its  most  celebrated  assailants  has  been  heard  to  lament  that  it  has  no  liymg  representative, 
suffioiisntly  considerable  to  perform  the  functions  of  a  '  constitotional'  opposition  agajoat  the  reigning  phiiosopbic  doc- 
trines. The  present  French  thinkers,  whether  receiving  Christianity  or  not  os  a  divine  revelatioup  in  no  wav  feel  them- 
selves called  uDon  to  be  onjast  to  it  as  a  fact  in  history.  There  are* men  who,  not  disguising  their  own  anbelief,  have 
written  deeper  and  finer  things  in  vindication  of  what  religion  has  done  for  mankind,  than  have  sufficed  to  found  the 
reputation  of  its  most  admired  defenders.  If  they  have  any  bibtorical  prejudice  on  the  subject,  it  is  in  favor  of  tho 
priesthood.  They  leave  the  opinions  of  David  Hume  on  ecclesiastical  history,  to  the  exclusive  patronage  (wo  aro 
aorry  to  say;  of  Protestant  writers  in  Great  Britain. 

^^  *  *  *  M.  Michelet's  are  not  books  to  sare  a  reader  the  trouble  of  thinking,  but  to  make  him  boil  over  with 
thought.  Their  effect  on  the  mind  in  not  acquiescrnce,  but  stir  and  ferment.  For  his  book,  at  least  in  the  earlier 
volumes,  is  a  history  of  the  middle  ages,  quite  as  much  as  of  France  ;  and  he  has  aimed  at  giving  os,  not  the  dry  bask, 
bat  tho  spirit  of  those  ages.  This  had  never  been  done  before  in  the  same  decree,  not  even  by  his  eminent  precursor, 
Thierry,  except  for  the  period  of  the  Germanic  invasions.  The  great  value  of  the  book  is,  that  it  does,  to  some 
extent,  make  us  understand  what  was  really  passing  in  the  collective  mind  of  each  generation.  For,  in  assuming 
distinctness,  the  life  of  the  past  assumes  also  variety  under  M .  Michelet's  hands.  With  him,  each  period  has  a  phy- 
aiognoroy  and  a  character  of  its  own.  It  is  in  reading  him  that  wo  are  made  to  feel  distinctly,  how  many  successive 
conditions  of  humanity,  and  states  of  the  human  mind,  are  habitually  confounded  under  the  appellation  of  the  middle 
ages.  To  common  perception,  those  tiroes  are  like  a  distant  range  of  mouotaina,  all  melted  together  into  one  ohnuU 
liae  barrier. 

***  *  *  M,  Michelet  is  a  man  of  deep  erudition  and  extensive  research.  Re  has  a  high  repntattoo  among  me 
French  learned  for  his  industry ;  while  his  official  po«iti<n,  which  connects  him  with  the  archives  of  the  kingdom, 
nas  given  him  access  to  a  rich  source  of  unexplored  ati' tiorities,  of  which  he  has  made  abnndant  use  in  his  early 
volumes,  and  which  promise  to  be  of  still  greater  mipoptance  in  thoae  yet  to  oome.  £ven  io  ita  mere  fiiots,  therefore, 
Cfaifl  hnftory  ia  considerably  in  advance  of  all  pravioualy  written." 
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AUTHOR'S  PREFACE. 

No  French  Pronoweing  Dictionary  having  as  yet  appeared  in  French  Education,  the  public  are  dow  pceeeatcd  vitb  «si. 
the  natUTe  and  compass  of  which  will  give  an  idea  of  the  nomerons  and  laborious  investigatioDS  made  by  tbe  Aaihoc,«sfti- 
der  the  present  work  useful  and  acceptable. 

It  la  now  upwards  of  six  years  since  this  work  was  undertaken,  and  the  resolution  of  bringiag  it  to  light,  anee  &«■  »^ 
▼ersity  of  opinion  in  Pronunciation,  which  he  dieeovcred  long  ago  in  the  various  Dictionariea  and  Gnunman  oeds  oMeTtf 
him  in  preparing  bis  former  course  of  Lectures  on  French  and  English  Comparative  Philology. 

In  the  course  of  his  labours,  had  the  Author  fmnd  but  little  difference  among  French  writer*,  probaUy  ae  ertficiB 
would  have  appeared  In  the  present  work;  but  as  be  went  alon«,  his  attention  was  arrested  by  eo  many  eppasilc  nra%* 
the  mode  of  sounding  letters  and  words,  that  nothing  short  of  a  full  ioveatigailon  could  eatiefy  bin.  Tbe  result  ef  kii  a**- 
tigationi  is  embodied  in  the  Dictionary,  and  hence  the  origin  of  the  critieal  remarks  with  which  it  aboaads;  the  mitmtoi 
extent  of  which,  of  themselves,  would  form  a  volume  conveying  mnch  solid  instruction,  as  well  as  offering  a  ndptetussftht 
uncertainties  of  French  Pronunciation,  of  which  nine-tenths  perhaps  of  the  Author-s  coantryasen  are  not  awara.  Etee  w/m 
the  mere  sounds  of  oi,  there  are  many  cooflieiing  ••pinions,  and  the  vaeillatiug  pen  of  Landais.  the  last  writer  upon  Psriiaa 
pronunciation,  by  whom  n  is  represented  sometimes  by  mi,  and  ^metimea  by  0,  has  increased  the  perplexity  ia  utimd 
degree. 

Tbe  method  employed  by  the  Author  for  representing  the  sounds  of  words,  is  intended  t4>  meet  tb«  British  eye;  sii4  hi 
has  been  careful  to  make  use  of  none  but  genuine  French  lettera,  that  tbe  reader  may  not  be  deeeived,  nor  iniaeedtsfcaw 
a  vicious  system  of  aiticnlation. 

As  to  the  pronunciation  of  Foreign  Historical  and  Geographical  names,  it  is  laid  down  iatheaameuMaiier,asifaFVsBC^ 
man  at  Paris  were  reading  aloud ;  in  this  case  nothing  would  be  left  to  him  but  to  Frenchify  every  proper  name,  with  tl««i- 
ception  of  a  few  living  Authors. 

In  ending  this  part  of  the  Pcefhce,  it  ia  of  importance  to  observe  that  no  syllable  in  this  Work  is  invested  with  lbs  irSh- 
hical  accent,  because,  as  yet,  excepting  two  or  three  Grammarians  along  Vrith  tbe  Author,  no  writer  ia  Fnaee,aore««s  tfta 
Academy  itself,  has  thought  praper  to  enforce  this  part  of  delivery,  bow  unfortunately  neglected. 

The  PhroSreology,  forming  tbe  second  essential  part  of  this  DIctiona/y,  is  based  on  that  of  tbe  Academy,  tbe  sgk  sal  lt> 
fitimate  authority  in  France  ;  and  every  effort  of  the  Author  has  been  so  directed,  as  to  render  it  both  eopieos  and  yiact»rf 
With  this  view,  an  improved  method  of  elucidating  new  meanings,  by  employing  parentheses,  baa  been  iatndaeedfSsdil'* 
hoped  that  the  utility  and  Lenefits  resulting  from  this  improvement,  will  not /ail  to  be  duly  appreciated. 

Another  novelty  to  which  tbe  Author  may  lay  claim,  is  tbe  placing  of  Historical  and  Geograpbieal  Names  helve  sk^ 
page  ;  and,  by  this  arrangement,  the  facility  of  being  acquainted  with  their  definition  and  pronuociatioa  at  a  m^  gUv*' 
will  be  found  of  no  small  advantage — As  to  the  English  or  second  part  of  this  Dictionary,  tbe  reader  will  Sad  it  te  caaiMt  «f  * 
copious  vocabulary  of  terms,  with  their  pronunciation,  according  to  the  system  of  Walker.  Tbe  various  meaaa^  ^  ^ 
words  are  translated  into  French ;  and  when  the  expressions  bappon  to  be  substantives,  tbe  French  gender  iepamledMA  by 
means  of  proper  signs. 

Lastly,  that  competent  judges  may  be  aware  of  the  authorities  on  which  the  pronunciation  and  critical  fenarkspef*idn{ 
this  Dictionary  are  foun4ed,  the  titles  and  dates  of  the  works  which  have  been  consulted,  with  brief  raflectioBS  ea  thsit  j»' 
fesaed  object,  will  be  found  in  the  Introduction  following  thisPrefbce. 

In  conclusion,  if  the  present  result  of  a  long,  patient  and  laborious  inveetigation  of  comparative  preiBOBeati»«  is  je^  ^ 

published  in  Fmnce,  be  thought  of  some  use  in  French  Education,  and  deserving  the  attention  as  weK  as  tbe  sapfnti/  Al 

Teachers  and  Professors  of  the  French  Laiignage  in  the  British  Empire,  the  Author  will  feel  bimaelf  amply  rewafded ;  aai  4 

tbe  same  time,  bound  to  improve  gradually  the  stereotyped  plates,  that  tbe  Dictlooary,  by  approaehii«prilectioa,may  ha  m 

trad  still  more  worthy  of  general  approbation.  *  — -^'^ 
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